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The articles in this volume relating to Rajputana xvere 
coihpiled iJy Major K. D. Erskinc, I. A. Thanks are due to 
the Chiefs who deputed special officials to collect m:^erials. 
iThe Parties of thcsc’'officials will be detailed in the Prefaces 
to the several State Gazetteers now being compiled ; but 
particular acknowledgements are due to Pandit Gauri Shankar 
bru’daipijr, who has contributed notes on Early History and 
Archaeology for almostj>*k<r-^who!c of Rnjptitana. Major 
Erskinc received .Vr 9 tes' on Geology from Messrs. T. H. D. 
La TortchCj^i^ Vredenburg, and Major F. Hughes, and on 
Botany, from, Lieut.v^Coloncl Prain ; while valuable assistance 
4ias*been rendered by tjic Residents and Political Agents, 
eVnong whom may be mentioned Major A. F. Pinhey, Major 
A. D. Bannerman, and Mr, H. C. Clogstown. 

, XFlie articles relating to Aimer-Merwara were drafted by 
Mr. R^ C, Brah/ley, Di.''j:rict ouperintendent of Police, Ajmer. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

RAJPUTANA 

Rajputana (‘ the countr}' of the Rajputs ’ ; also called Physical 
Rajasthan or Rajwara, ‘ the abode .of the princes ’). — In the 
administrative pomenclature of the Indian Empire, Rajputana 
ij the name of a great territorial circle which includes eighteen 
Native States^ and two chiefships^ together with the British ^ 
District of Ajmer-Merwara. o “ 

These territories lie between 23° 3' and 30° 12' N. and 69° 30' Position 
and 78° 17' E., with a total area of about 130,462 square miles. 
Included in the latter figure are the areas of Ajmer-Merwara 
(2,711 square miles), which, being British territory, has, for 
Census and Gazetteer purpbses, been treated as a separate 
Pi'bvince; the two detached districts of Gangapur (about 26 
square miles) and Nandwas (about 36 square miles), which 
beiorig respectively to the Gwalior and Indore Darbars, but, 
being Jurrounded^ by the Udaipur State, form an integral part 
of Rajputana; and, lastly, about 210 square miles of disputed 
lands. On the other hand, the area of lands held by chiefs of 
Rajputana outside the territorial limits have been excluded, 
notably the tliree Tonk districts in Central India (about 
1,439 square miles). 

As traced on the map, Rajputana is an irregular rhomb, its Shape. 3 
salient angles to the north, west, south, and east respectively 
being joined by the extreme outer boundary lines of the States 
of Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Banswara, aiTd Dholpur. 

It is tiounded on the west by the province of Sind ; on the Boun- 
north-west byothe Punjab State of Bahawalpur ; and on the north 
and north-east by the Punjab. Its eastern frontier marches, 
first with the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and next with 
Gwalior, while its southern boundary runs across the central 
region Of India in an irrggular zigzag line, separating it from 
' a number of other ^Native States in Central India and the 
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Bo^ibay Prc.sidency, and marking off generally the northern 
extension of that great licit of territory subject, directly or, 
indirectly, to the Marathfi powers — Sindhia, Holkar, and the 
Gaikwar of Baroda. , 

It may be useful to give roughly the geographical position 
of the several States within this area. Jaisalmer, Jodhpur (or 
Marwar), and Bikaner form a homogeneous group in the west 
and north, while a tract called Shekhawati (subject to Jaipur) 
and Alwar arc in the north-cast. Jaipur, Bharatpur, Dholpur, 
Karauli, Biindi, Kotah, and Jhalawar may be grouped togethej 
as the eastern and south-eastern States. Those«in thcs»uth' 
are Partfdigarh, Banswara, Dungarpur, Udaipur (or Mew5r), 
and Sirohi in the south-west. In the centre lie the* Britisl 
District of Ajmer-Merwara, the Kishan^arh State, the chiefship: 
of Shilhpura and Lawa, and parts of Tonk. The last Stat( 
consists of six isolated districts (three of whicli»are, as alreadj 
stated, in CenWal India), and cannot be said to fall into tinj 
one of these rough geographical groups. • 

The Ar.\vaixi Hills intersect»the countr)’ almost from end 
to end by a line running nearly north-east and south-west, and 
about three-fifths of Rajputana lie north-west of this lin'e, leaving 
two-fifths on the south-east. The heights of Mount Abu are 
close to the south-western extremity of the range, whjje its 
north-eastern end may be said to*terminate near IQietri in tlje 
Shekhawati country, though detached hills are traceable almost 
as far as Delhi. 

There are thus two main j^sions ; natnely, that northp-w*st, 
and that south-east, of the Aravallis. Th5 former sft-etches 
from Sind on the west, northward along the southern Punjab 
frontier to near Delhi on the north-east. As a wholeT this tra?t 
is sandy, ill-watered, and unproductive, but improves gradually 
from a mere desert in the far west and north-west to compara- 
tively fertile and habitable lands towards the north-east. The 
‘great desert,’ forming the Avhole of the Rajputana-Sind frontier, 
extends from the edge of the Rann of Cutch beyond the Luni 
river northward ; and between it and what has been called the 
‘ little desert ’ on the east ‘is a zone of less absolutely sterile 
country, consisting of rocky land cut up by limestona ridges, 
which to some degree protect it from the desert sands. The 
‘little desert’ runs up from the Luni river between Jaisalmer and 
Jodhpur into the northern ^vastes. The character of this region 
is the same everywhere. It is covered by sand-hills, shaped 
generally in long straight ridges, whiph seldom meet, b6t ruit in 
parallel lines, separated by short and fairly regular intervals, 
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resembling the ripple-marks on a sea-shore upon a magnified 
iiscale. Some of these ridges may b5; two miles long, varying 
from 50 to too feet, or even more, in height ; their sides are 
8 scored by water, and at a distance they look like substantial 
low hills. Their summits are blown into wave-like curves by 
the action of the periodical westerly winds ; they are sparsely 
clothed with stunted shrubs and tufts of coarse grass in the dry 
season, while the light rains cover them with vegetation. The 
villages within the desert, though always kno^^^l by local names, 
gannot be reckoned as fixed habitations, for their permanence 
•depends entilely on the supply of water in the wells, which is 
constantly failing or turning brackish ; and as soon as the water 
gives out, ^the village must shift. A little water is collected in 
small tanks or pools, wh?ch become dry before the stress of the 
heat begins, and in places there are long marshes impregnated 
with salt. This is the character, with more or less variation, of 
the’whole north and north-west of Rajputana. ^he cultivation 
is everywhercapoor and precarious, .J:hough certain parts have a - 
better soil than others, and nome tracts are comparatively pro- 
ductive. Along the base of the Aravalli range from Abu north- 
east tow 3 .rds Ajmer, the submontane region lying immediately 
under the abrupt northern slopes and absorbing their drainage 
is we]l cultivated, where it is not covered by jungle, up to the 
I^uni ; but north-west of this'*river the surface streams are mere 
ra?n gutters, the water in the wells sinks lower and lower, and 
the cultivation becomes more patchy and poorer as the scanty 
Icam’shades off into^the sandy wa^e. As the Aravallis approach 
Ajmer^ the contfiiuous chain breaks up into separate hills 
and sets of hills. Here is the midland country of Rajputana, 

^Hth the £ity of Ajmer standing among the scattered hills upon 
the highest level of an open table-land, which spreads eastward 
towards Jaipur and slopes by degrees to all points of the com- 
pass. From Ajmer the Aravallis trend north-eastward, never 
reuniting into a chain but still serving to divide roughly, though 
less distinctly, the sandy country on the r?orth and west from 
the kindlier soil on the south and east. ’ 

The second main division of Rajputana, south-east of the The 
Aravalhs, contains the higher and more fertile regions. It 
may be defirjed by a line starting from near Abu and sweeping division, 
round first south-eastward, and then eastward, along the northern 
frontiers of Gujarat and Malwa. Where it meets Gwalior, it 
turns northward, and eventually runs along the Chambal until 
that riVfer enters the United Provinces } it then sj^i^^the Britis 
' possessions in the ba,shi of the Jumna I?, viast Ag. 
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and ^^^dlra up to the neighbourhood of Delhi. In contrast to 
the which a(e tlie uniform feature, more or less, 

modif'^^'» north-west, this south-eastern division has a 

very (-diversified character. It contains extensive hill range; 
and ld”B stretches of rocky wold and woodland ; it is traversed 
}jy ^.Qnsiderablc rivers, and in many parts there are wide vales, 
fertile t‘'ible-lands, and great breadthscof excellent soil. Behind 
the most clearly defined section of the Aravallis, 

which between Abu and Ajmer, lies the Udaipur (Mewar) 
countD’j occupying all the eastern flank of the range, at a levej 
800 d*" P°° iiigiior than the plains on the<'west. And 
wherc*^^ the descent of the western slopes is abrupt towards 
^Iar\v'‘”**’» eastern or Mewiir side the land ^fa‘ils very 

gradu^ddy i*- recedes from the long parallel ridges which mark 
the through a country full of high hills and deep 

guiiieS, much broken up by irregular rocky eminences, until it 
gprea,ds out and settles down into the open champaign of ’the 
I centrd Udaipur. Towards the south-western .corner of that 
State' broken country behind the Aravallis is prolonged 
farthc®*- dr>to the interior ; and the outskirts of the main range 
do nc*^ subside into level tracts, but become a confused network 
of od^dying hills and valleys, covered for the most part with 
jungle. This is the peculiar region known as the Hilly 'Ifracts ^ 
of "^dl the south-east of®Rajputana is watered by the 

drain^S® the Vindliyas, carried north-eastward by the Badas 
phambal rivers. To the north of the town of Jhalrapatan, 
^:ountry rises by a very^distinct slope to the levebofea 
rema^d^able plateau called the Pathar, upon Vhich lies^i good 
deal the territorj' of the Kotah and Bundi States. The surface 
nf j-jjis table-land is very diversified, consisting of wid§ upland^, 
more d^®^ stony, broad depressions, or level spaces contain- 
jug (ieep black cultivable soil between hills with rugged and 
irregular summits, sometimes barren and sometimes covered 
with vegetation. To the east the plateau falls very gradually 
to th® Gwalior country and the catchment of the Betwa river ; 
c ^nd do the -north-east there is a very rugged region along the 
front’®’- d’oo of dhe Chamb^ in the Karauli State, while farther 
nortj^ward the country smooths down and opens out towards 
the jBharatpur territory, whose flat plains belong to the alluvial 
basii^ of the Jumna. 

Qf mountains and hill ranges the Aravallis are by far the 
rrjos|t important. Mount Abu belongs by position to these 
jjijjg, and its principal peak, 5,650 ^et above the sea* is the 
highest point between the Himalayas the Nllgiris. The 
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other ranges, though numerous, are comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Tlie cities of Ahvar and Jaipr\|- lie among groups of Hills 
more or less connected ; and in the IJharatpur State is a raiige 
of some local importance, the highest peak being Alij)ur, 1,357 
feel above se.a-level. South of these are the Karauli hills, 
whose greatest height nowhere exceeds i,6oo feel ; and to the 
south-west is a low but verj* well-defined range, running from 
Mandalgarh in Udaipur north-east across the IJilndi territory 
to near Indargarh in Kotah. 'rhese hills i)resent a cle;ir scarp 
for about 25 miles oil their south-eastern face, and give very 
. teWjOpeningsi for roads, the best p.ass being that in which lies 
the town of Biindi, whence they are called the Bfindi hills. 

The Mukanowaua range runs across the south-western 
districts oY Kotah froniothe- Chamlxal to beyond Jh.alrapilUin, 
and has a curious double formation of two separate ridges. 

No other defipite r.angcs are worth mention ; but it will be 
understood that the whole of R.ajput.ana, cxcppting only the 
sandy desert^ is studded with occ.asional hills and isolated 
crags, and even so far as thp soulfi-west of the Jodhpur State, 
near Banner, there arc tw’o which exceed 2,000 feet. All the 
southern* States are more or less hilly, especially Banswara, 
Dung.arpur, and the southemmosi tracts of Mewar. 

In the north-western division of Rajpulana the only river Rivers, 
of any consequence is the JX'Kr, which rises in the Pushkar 
valley close to Ajmer and flows west by south-west for about 
200 miles into the Rann of Cutch. The Ghaggar once 
flqi';(y 3 through the northern part of the Bikaner Slate, but 
now r.T,rely reaches hiore than aAhile or two west of the town 
of Hanumangarh. Its water is, however, utilized for irrigation 
purposes', by means of two canals, which were constructed in 
1897 at the joint expense of the Government of India and 
the Bikaner Darbar. The south-eastern division has a river 
system of importance. The Chambal is by far the largest 
river in Rajputana, flowing through the Province for about 
one-third of its course, and forming its j^oundary for another 
third. Its principal tributaries are the Kali Sind, the, 
ParbatI, and the Banas. The l»ft, which is next in impor- 
tance So the Chambal, is throughout its length of 300 miles 
a river of I^jputana. It rises in the Aravallis near the fort 
of Kumbhalgarh, and collects al? the drainage of the south- 
eastern slopes of those hills, as well as of the Mewar plateau ; 
its principal tributaries are the Berach, Kothari, Khari, Mashi, 

I^il, and Morel. Farther to the north is the Banganga, 
which, rising in Jaipyr, i?ows generally east through Bharatpur 
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and Dholpur intd District of Agra, where, after a course of 
about 235 miles. joins ^Ihe Jumna. The Mahi, a consider- 
able river in some distance through BanswSra* 

and alone the Dungarpur in the e.\treme south, but 

it neither bemns within Rajputana. « 

Tiiere arc no fresh-ar-ater lakes, the only considerable 

basin bcinf^ tlie Sambhar. There are, 

however numerof^^ artificial sheets of water, many of which are 
large, throughout eastern half of the Prorince, more parti- 
cularly in the State. I'he oldest and most famous 

are, however to found in Slewar; namel)*, ^the Dhe^dar. 
Lake, the Raj Kakkroli, and the Pichola lake at 

Qdaipur city. * 

Rajputana mifJ’ dinded into ,tAvo geologica'i regions : c 

n.amelv the cas^*^'^^ including the Arfn-allis, and the 
western half. T^^ Anivalli range, as it e.vistf at present, is 
but the wreck of former days a loft,Y 

chain of mounta?^^ reduced to its present dimensions by sub- 
aerial donudatiori > its* upheaval dates ba^" to very- early 
'^eolomcal times the sandstont 5 s of the Yindhyan system, 
the age of which clearly established but is probably not 
later than Lower Palaeozoic, were being deposited. The older 
rocks composing crystalline types, like the tran- 

‘lition or Dharw'^ series of Sovdrem India, and conSprise' 
mieis'^es and schi^^^’ bands of crystalline limestone, slatdk, 
and qu.artzites. These have been dirided into trvo systems, of 
which the lower' bno-nm as the Aravalli system, includ^s^ the 
gneisses, schists, slates, tkll these roclj^s have 

been greatly cruS^^ disturbed, and are thrown into sharp 
folds runnino- in direction parallel to the trend of the range.; 
they are traverse^ numerous dikes of intrusive granite, as 
well as of basic ig^^^us rock. Of the gneiss but little is 
known, and it is ^‘^ubtful whether any older than the transition 
series occurs in t^® mnge. Calcareous bands are of common 
occurrence amoriS schists, and, where they are in contact 
with veins of intr^^''® altered into a pure 

' white ciA'stalline fvhich is extensively quarried in 

several localities. The most famous of these quarries are at 
hlAKR^’\. The s^^tes at the northern end of ^e range are 
lart^ely used for roofing puiposes, and the copper and cobalt 
mines of Khetri situated in the Ara\-alli schists, but have 
not been worked “’^uy years. Over the schists and slates 
just described ^ series of slates, limestones, and quartzites, 

known as the system. The lowe^. portion, consisting of » 
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slates and limestones, was formerly known as the Raialo group, 
and the upper portion (quartzites) is called the Alwar groyp ; 
^the latter, however, frequently overlaps the former and rests 
directly on the Aravalli schists and slates. In the Bayana 
’ hills in Bharatpur the Alwar group has been divided as 
follows : — 

(5) Wer quartzites and conglomerates. 

(4) Damdama quartzites and conglomerates. 

(3) Bayana white quartzite and conglomerates. 

(2) Badalgarh quartzite and shale. 

(i) Nithahar quartzite and bedded trap. 

'I'hese groups are all separated by slight unconformities of 
denudation and overlap, but the distinctions appear to b^ 

3 quite loca>l. All the groups vary much in thickness, and are 
completely superseded near Nithahar by the Wer quartzites, 
which rest directly on the schists. Copper has been mined 
in the quartzites at Singhana near Khetri, and lead at the, 
Taragarh hill close to Ajmer city. Vindhyan rocks of both 
the lower an'S upper divisions of^hat system are fqund east ^ 
of the Aravalli range, thdr ^orth-western limit being a line of 
hills runp.ing from Fatehpur Sikri south-west to near Chitor, 
and then south and south-east. The lower division consists of 
conglomerates at the base, formed of pebbles derived from the 
* quartzites and schists, follov^ed by red shales, sandstones, and 
lljnestones, while the upper division contains red false-bedded 
and ripple-marked sandstones, with bands of pebbles, and 
forms a plateau extending east beyond the limits of Rajputana. 
The qply rocks (jn^the eastern sivfe of the Aravallis that are of 
later date than the Vindhyans are of igneous origin, belonging 
4 o the great outburst of Deccan trap which covers so large 
a portion of Central India. They are found in the extreme 
south-east, south of a line drawn from Nimach to Jhalrapatan, 
and conceal all the older formations beneath them. 

West of the Aravallis are a few outliers of Lower Vindhyan 
rocks, resting unconformably upon the^ transition quartzites 
and slates, while in the low country to the north-west are^ 
large expanses of sandstones whiqh are considered to belong 
to the^ Upper portion of this system. In the Jodhpur State 
numerous l^re rocky hills rise from among the sand-dunes, 
consisting for the most part of volcanic rocks, rhyolites, and 
granites. The rhyolites, called the Mallani series from the 
district in which they were first found, are poured out upon 
ans;ient land-surface formed of the Aravalli schists, but 
actual contacts betjveeh the two are very rare. They are 
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pierced by dikes and bosses of granite of two varieties* one 
coi?,taining hornblende but no mica (Siwana granite), and the 
other both hornblende and mica {Jalor granite), and are also* 
traversed by numerous basic igneous rocks having the com- 
position of olivine, doleritc, or diabase. In the desert a * 
sequence of rocks newer than the Vindhyans is found. The 
oldest are boulder beds of glacial origin occurring at Bap in 
Jaisalmer, where they rest on VindKyan limestones, and they 
are considered to represent the Talcher beds at the base of 
the Gondwana system. A similar boulder bed occurs at 
Pokaran in Jodhpur, also resting upon a glaciated surface o'f 
older rock ; but there is some doubt as to the relations of ‘this 
)red to the Vindhyan sandstones, and it may be ol(Jer than 
Talcher. < , 

Farther to the west, in Jaisalmer territory, is a series of 
Jurassic rocks divided into the following five groups : — 

(5) Abur group. — Sandstones, shales, and fossiliferous lime- 
stones \ the latter are buff-coloured, but weather red, and 
abound m yellow ammonites. * 

(4) Parihar group. — Soft, white, felspathic sandstones, 
weathering into a clean, sugary sand, and largely composed 
of fragments of transparent quartz. 

(3) Bidesar group. — Purplish and reddish sandstones, with 
thin layers of black vitreous ferruginous sandstone. * f 
(2) Jaisalmer group. — Thick bands of compact buff apt! 
light brown limestone, interstratified with grey, brown, and 
blackish sandstone, with some conglomerate. 

(i) Lathi (or Barmer?) group. — Whiter grey, and brown 
sandstones, interstratified with numerous bands of hard black 
and bro™ ferruginous sandstones and grit. Toward^the basf; 
are some soft argillaceous sandstones streaked and blotched 
with purple. Fragmentary plant remains and .pieces of di- 
cotyledonous wood have been found. 

At Barmer in Jodlipur, there are some patches of sandstone 
and conglomerates, resting upon the Mallani lava-flows and 
considered to represent the Lathi group ; but they are quite 
isolated and their position in the series is somewhat doubtful. 
To the north-west of Jaisalmer town, and near Gajner in 
Bikaner, there is a considerable area of Lower Tertiary (Num- 
mulitic) rocks. The deep Avells that are necessary for reaching 
water in this desert also reveal their presence beneath the sand, 
and in some of these wells near Bikaner coal has been dis- 
covered interstratified with the Nummulitic beds^. L^ers of 
^ Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. xxx, ]^rt 3 (1S97), pp. 122-5. ' 
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unctuous clay or fuller’s earth are also found at several localities 
in this formation, and the clay is exported under the namtS of 
^Mtiltani mitti.' The more recent deposits of the Rajputana 
desert consist of calcareous conglomerates, which are found in 
’ the larger river basins and denote a period when the flow of 
water was much greater than at present \ blown sand, and 
calcareous limestone or kanka7\ The sand-dunes are all of 
the transverse type : i. e. they have their longer axes at right 
angles to the direction of the prevailing south-west wind. 

The sand contains large quantities of the calcareous casts of 
.foraminifera.^and it is by the solution of these that the beds 
of katikar are formed. The sand also contains salt, which is 
leachedaiout by occasional rains and collects in depressions’ 

.> as at Pachbhadra in Jodhpur and the Sambhar Lake. 

The most prominent constituent of the vegetation of Raj- Botany, 
putana is the^^scrub jungle which shows forth, rather than 
conceals, the arid nakedness of the land. The, scrub consists 
largely of species of Capparis^ Zizjphus, Tamarix, Grewia, 
with such plants as Btichai^nia ^atifoHa, Cassia auriculata, 
Woodfordta floribtmda^ Casearia iofueftiosa, Diospyros mo7i- 
tana^ Calotropis procera, and Clerodendron phlomoides. West 
of the Aravalli Hills two cactaceous looking spurges, Euphorbia 
Eoyieanfz and E. neriifolia, are common, but less so east of 
^ that fange. Towards the western frontier occur Tecoma undu- 
Ihia and Acacia Jacquemontii •, and plants which are character- 
istic of the arid regions, such as Tamarix articulata and 
I^rifaria germanica. Balanites Roxburghii, Balsamodendron 
Mukuh, and AlhccgPmaurorum ar^also very common in western 
Rajputana, Farther west the scrub becomes more and more 
stunted, spiny, and ferocious in its aspect, until it merges into 
the desert tracts of Sind. Trees form quite a secondary 
feature of the'’vegetation amidst the ubiquitous scrub. Among 
the more common indigenous trees, which grow both east and 
west of the Aravallis, are Sterculia urens, Prosopis spicigera, 
Dichrostachys cinerea, Acacia leucophlaeaii> Anogeissus pendula, 
and Cordia Eothii, although in western Rajputana the term 
' ‘ tree ’ applied to some of these issrather a courteous acknow- 
’ ledgenient of their descent than an indication of their size. 

The trees foand more or less sparingly on the Aravallis and in 
eastern Rajputana are Bombax malabaricum, Semecarpus Ana- 
cardium, Erythrina suberosa, Bauhinia purpurea, Gmelina 
arborea, Boswellia thurifei-a, Butea frondosa, Termitialia 
tmieniosa, and T, Aijuna^ In western Rajputana, in addition 
’ to those mentioned aa occurring all over the region, are found 
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Salvaxfora pcrsica and Acacia rupestri^. Among the introduced 
or cukivatcd trees, tire m^re common are Parkinsonia aculcaia, 
several figs such as Ficus plomerata, virgaia, rciigiosa, and 
hcugaktisis, Acacia farnesiana and A. aralnca, Mclia Azadir- 
acfita, and the mulberry, tamarind, mango, pomegranate, 
peach, custard-apple, and guava. Climbing plants are exem- 
plified by two species of Cocculus^ Cissampclos Parcira, Mmosa 
ruhricaulis, Vi/is caruosa, and V. fatifolia. The herbaceous 
vegetation is for a considerable part of the year a dormant 
quantity, but during the brief rainy season, or in the neighbour- 
hood of water, it springs to light. It consists of species df 
the following orders ; — Lcguminosae, Compositae, Aca 7 itiiaceae, 
%Poraghiaceac, Malvaceae^ &c. Growing in water ar^i to be 
found Vai/isjicria, Ufricuiaria, and Pptamogeion ; and among 
grasses A/idropogo/i, Atiihisieria, and Cetichrus, The lowei 
slopes of the Aravaiiis show to all intents the same vegetation 
which the low hills to the east and the plains to the west 
exhibit ; but, higher up, in a moister atmosphere there are found 
some species which could not exist in the dry hot plains. 
Among these are Act-ides, Rosa Lyellii, Girardinia hetero- 
phylia, Carissa Carandas, Fongamia glabra, Stcrculia, colorata, 
Malloius philippincnsis, and Dendrocalamus siricUts, A few 
ferns also occur on the range, such as AdianUm caudatmn, 
A. lumdaium, Cheilatithes faritiosa, Nephrodium inolfe, N. 
ciatiartum, and Aciiniopteris radiata. e* 

Facna. There are no wild animals peculiar to Rajputana. Lions 
must have been numerous about a hundred years ago, for Cdonel 
Tod writes that Maharao RaJS, Bishan Singh c/ Bundi, died 
in 1821, ‘ had slain upwards of one hundred lions with his own 
hand, besides many tigers,' Moreover, five lions were shot in 
Rajputana as recently as 1872 : namely, four near Jaswantpura 
in the south of Jodhpur, and a full-grown female ©n the western 
slope of Abu, and these are believed to have been the last of 
their kind in the Province. There are still a fair number of 
tigers, chiefly in the ^/^.ravalli Hills and in parts of Alwar, Bundi, 
Jaipur, Karauli, Kotah, Sirohi, and Udaipur, while an occasional 
tiger is met with in every other State except Bikaner, Jaisalmer, 
and Kishangarh, Leopards are common, and the slojh bear 
(Melursus ursinus) is found in the Aravaiiis and in other 
hills and forests, mainly in the south and south-east. Of deer, 
the sdmbar {Cerviis unicolor) is met mth in the same localities 
as the tiger and bear, though in greater abundance, while the 
cMtal (C. axis) frequents some of the lower slopes of the hijls 
in Bundi, Kotah, Sirohi, Udaipur, ^c. ^ Antelope and ravine 
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deer are numerous in the pJains, as also are nilgai {Boselaphus 
tragocamelus) in parts. Small ganje, such as snipe, qifail, 
^partridge, wild duck, and hare, can generally be obtained 
everywhere except in the desert. In the western States there 
are lar^e numbers of the great Indian and of the lesser bustard, 
as well as several species of sand-grouse including the imperial, 
for which Bikaner is particularly famous. 

In the summer the heat, except in the high hills, is great 
ever}nvhere, and in the west and north-west very great. Hot 
winds and dust-storms are experienced more or less throughout 
.fhe country and in the sandy half-desert tracts are as violent 
as m any part of India, while in the southern parts they are 
tempered by hills, verdure, and water. In the winter the? 
, climate of the north, eypecially on the Bikaner border, where 
there is sometimes hard frost at night, is much colder than in 
the southern §tates j and from the great dryness of the atmo- 
sphere in these inland countries the change, of temperature 
between day ^and night is sudden^ excessive, and very trying. 
The heat, thrown off rapidly by the sandy soil, passes freely 
through the dry air, so thdt at night water may freeze in a tent 
where the thermometer marked 90° for part of the day. The 
following table gi\’es the average mean temperature and the 
diurnal range at selected observatories during certain months : — ■ 
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These figure.5 (in degrees F.) are for periods varying from 
twenty-one to twenty-five years ending with 1901, except in 
the case of Jodhpur, where they are for only five years. 

The rainfall is very unequally distribmed throughout Raj- 
putana. The western portion comes very near the limits of 
that part of Asia which belongs to the rainless districts 
of the^world, though even on this side the south-west winds 
bring annually a little rain from the Indian Ocean. In 
Jaisalmer and parts of Jodhpur and Bikaner, the annual fall 
averages scarcely more than 6 or 7 inches, as the rain-clouds 
have to pass extensive heated sandy tracts before reaching 
these plains, and are emptied of much of their moisture upon 
tfie high ranges in |Cathiawar and the nearer slopes of the 
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Ariivallis. In the south-west, which is more directly reached, 
anG with less intermediatf evaporation, lij' the periodical rains, 
the fall is much more copious, and at Abu has on more than 
one occasion exceeded loo inches, namely in 1875, x88i, 1892, 
and 1S93. But, except in these south-west highlands’ of tlie 
Aravallis, the rain is most abundant in the south-east of Rajpu- 
tana. Along the southern States, from Bansrwira to Jhalawar 
and Kotah, the land gets not only the rains from the Indian 
Ocean, which sweep up the valleys of the Narbada and Mahi 
rivers across Mfilwa to the countries about the Chambal, but 
also the remains of the moisture which comes up from the^Bay, 
of Bengal in the south-east ; and this supply occasionally 
Veaches all Mewar. In this part of the country, if the south- 
west rains fail early, those from the ( 60 Uth-east usifally come 1 
to the rescue later in the seasorr; on the other hand, the 
northern part of Rajputana gets a scanty shar^ of the winter 
rains of Northern India, while the southern part usually gejs 
none at all, beyond a fe\^ gentle showers about Christmas. 
In the ‘Central tract, about Aji^per and towards Jaipur, the 
periodical supply of rain is very varidble. If the eastern winds 
are strong, they bring good rains from the Bay ofi Bengal; 
whereas if the south-west monsoon prevails, the rain is com- 
paratively late and light. Sometimes a good supply comes in 
from both seas, and then the fall is larger than in the eastern * 
tract ; but it is usually much less. In the far north tof 
Rajputana the wind must be very strong, and the clouds very 
full, to bring any appreciable supply from either direction. 

It may be said shortly thaf from Bikandr ‘and Jaisalfner in 
the north-west to Banswara in the south, and Kotah and 
Jhalawar in the south-east, there is a very gradually increasing 
rainfall from about 6 to 40 inches, the quantity increasing very 
rapidly after the Aravallis have been crossed. The subjoined 
table gives the average annual rainfall (in inches) at five repre- 
sentative stations during the twenty-five years ending 1901 : — 
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To this it mfiy be added that the annual raihfall in tlie three 
gastern States (Bharatpur, Dholpur, atjd Karauli) varies between 
24 and 2Q inches, in Kotah and Jhalawar between 31 and 37 
, inches, and at the town of Banswara is about 4° inches. The 
greatest* fall recorded in any one year was over 130 inches at 
Mount Abu in 1S93, while in 1899 not onediundredth of an 
inch was registered at th^ rain-gauge stations of Khabha and 
Ramgarh in the wnst of the Jaisalmer State. 

Earthquakes are not uncommon at Abu and, being accom- Earth- 
ponied with much rumbling noise, are somewhat alarming, but 
■during recent years at any rate they have doue no harm. In > 
years of excessive rainfall, the rivers sometimes cause damage 
and loss'*of life- For example, in 1875 the Banas rose in high^ 

^ flood and,’ in its passage* past Tonk city, is said to have sw'ept 
away \allages and buildings far above the highest water-mark. 

Again, the Banganga river, till it was brought under control 
in 1895 by means of several irrigation works constructed by 
the BharatpurJDarbar, has been responsible for much damage, ^ 
not only in that State but i.51 the adjoining District 6f Agra, 
notably in 1873, when villages were literally swept away by 
the floods, and Bharatpur city itself was served with great 
difficulty, and again in 1884 and 1885. 

^ The early history of the country now called Rajputana is, History, 
like that of other parts of India, somewhat obscure, and the 
mdterials for its reconstruction are scanty. The discovery of The 
two rock-msotiptlous of Asoka (about 250 -B.c.j near 
in^tbe Jaipur State seems to show that his dominions extended 
westwards to, at ^ny rate, this part of the Province. In the The 
second century b.c, the Bactrian Greeks came down from the 
north and north-west ; and among their conquests are men- 
tioned the old city of Nagari (called Madhyamika) near Chitor, 
and the country round and about the Kali Sind river, while 
the coins of two of their kings, Apollodotus and Menander, 
have been found in the Udaipur State. 

From the second to the fourth century m d, the Scythians or The 
Sakas were powerful, especially in the south and south-west, 
and an inscription (dated about *150) at Gimar mentions 
a famous chief, Rudradaman, as ruler of Maru (Marwar) and 
the country wsund the Sabarmati, &c. The Gupta dynasty of The 
Magadha ruled over parts of the province from about the end white 
of the fourth century to the beginning of the sixth century, Huns, 
when it was overthrown by the White Huns under their Raja 
TeramsCha. In the first Ijalf of the seventh century, 

' vardhana, a Rajput of the Vaisha or Bais clan, ruled at Thanesar 
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and Kanauj, and conquered the country as far south as the 
Narbada, including, of cdurse, a great deal of Rajputana. Ali 
the time of the visit of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang 
(629-45), Rajputana fell ts’ithin four main divisions which 
were then called Gurjjara (Bikaner, the western States, and 
part of Shekhawati), Vadari (the southern and some of the 
central States), Bairiit (Jaipur, Alwar, and a portion of Tonk), 
and Muttra (the three eastern States of Bharatpur, Dholpur, 
and Karauli). Included in the kingdom of Ujjain were Kotah, 
Jhfilawar, and some of the outlying districts of Tonk. , 

Between the seventh and the beginning of “the eleventh’ 
j:entury several Riijput dynasties arose. The Gahlots (or, as 
they are now called, the Scsodias) migrated from Gujarat and 
occupied the south-western portion bf Mewar, their earliest* 
inscription in Rajputana being dated 646. Next came the 
Parihars, who began to rule at Mandor in Jodhpur a few years 
later, and thej were followed in the eighth century by the 
Chauhans and the Bhatis» who settled down respectively at 
Sambhar and in Jaisalmer. Laitbj, in the tenth century the 
Paramaras and the Solankis began to be powerful in the 
south-west. It is interesting to note that, of thes'e Rajput 
clans, only three are now represented by ruling chiefs of 
Rajputana, namely the Sesodias, Bhatis, and Chauhans,; and, 
of these three, only the first two ‘are still to be found in thfir 
original settlements, the Chauhans having moved gradually 
south-west and south-east to Sirohi, Bundi, and Kotah. Of 
the other Rajput clans n^w represented among the t^rkfs 
of Rajputana, the Jadons obtained a footing in KarauR about 
the middle of the eleventh centurj', though they had lived in 
the vicinity for a very long time; the Kachwahas came to 
Jaipur from Gwalior about 1128; the Rathors from Kanauj 
settled in Marwar in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
and the Jhala State of Jhalawar did not come into existence 
till 1838. 

The first Musalman invasions (1001-26) found Rajput 
dynasties seated in all the chief cities of Northern India 
(Lahore, Delhi, Kanauj), 'but the march of Mahmud’s vic- 
torious army across Rajputana, though it temporarily overcame 
the Solankis, left no permanent impression on tM; clans. The 
latter ^ye^e, however, seriously weakened by the feuds between 
the Solankis and the Chauhans, and between the letter and 
the Rathors of Kanauj, which give such a romantic colour 
to the traditions of the concluding part of the twelfth 'centd-y. 
■WoxrorfViAlpd! Muhammad Ghori ifesan his invasions, the 
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Chauhans fought hard before they were driven out of Delhi and 
^jmer in 1193, and Kanauj was not taien till the following year. 
K.utb-ud-dln garrisoned Ajmer, and the Musalmans appear 
..gradually to have overawed, if they did not entirely reduce, 
the ope^ countr}\ They secured the natural outlets of Raj- 
putana towards Gujarat on the south-west, and the Jumna on 
the north-east ; and the effect was probably to press back the 
clans into the outlying districts, where a more difficult and 
less inviting country afforded a second line of defence against 
tbe foreigner — a line which they have held successfully up to 
the present day. 

Indeed, setting aside for the present the two Jat States of 
Bharatpdr and Dholpur and the Muhammadan principality 
*01 Tonk, Rajputana may be described as the region within 
which the pure-blooded Rajput clans have maintained their 
independence under their own chieftains, and have kept 
together their primitive societies ever since ‘iheir principal 
dynasties in Northern India were ?ast down and swept away 
by the Musalman irruptions'. The process by which the 
Rajput clans were gradually shut up within the natural barrier 
of difficult country, which still more or less marks off their 
possessions, continued with varying fortune, their frontiers now 
^receding, now again advancing a little, until the end of the 
fifteenth century. In the thirteenth century the rich southern 
prcJvince of Malwa was annexed to the Delhi empire ; and at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Ala-ud-din Khilji 
finally subdued the Rajput dynasties in Gujarat, which also 
becamcban imperial province. At the same time he reduced 
Ranthambhor, a famous fortress of the eastern marches, and 
sacked CWitor, the capital of the Sesodias. But, although the 
early Delhi sovereigns constantly pierced the country by rapid 
invasions, plundering and slaying, they made no serious im- 
pression on the independence of the chiefs. The fortresses, 
great circumvallations on the broad tops of scarped hills, 
'were desperately defended and, when taken, were hard to 
keep. There was no firm foothold for the Musalmans in the 
heart of the country, though the 'Rajput territories were en- 
circled by incessant war and often rent by internal dissensions. 
The line of »Eommunication between Delhi and Gujarat by 
Ajmer seems indeed to have been usually open to the imperial 
armies ; and the Rajputs lost for a time most of the great forts 
which commanded their eastern and most.exposed frontier, and 
appear to have been slowly driven inward from this side. Yet 
' no territorial annexations were very firmly held by the imperial 
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j^o^vcrnors from Delhi during the ^fiddle Ages, Chitor was very 
soon reg.iitJcd and ihd otlier strongholds changed handi 
frequently. 

^^’hen. however, the 'J’ughlak dynasty went to pieces about 
the dose of die fourteenth century, and had been finally swept 
.away liy 'I'lnulr’s .s.ack of Delhi, two independent Musalman 
kingdoms were .‘>ct up in Gujarat aitd Malwa, These powers 
proved more formidable to the Rajputs than the unwieldy 
empire bad been, and tlirougliout the fifteenth century' there 
w.as incessant war between them. For a short inter\'al, at tlic 
beginning of the sixteenth century, came a brilliant revival of 
Rajjml strength. The last Afghan dynasty at Delhi was 
breaking up in the usual high tide of rebellion, an 3 Malwa 
and Gujarat were at war with each other, when there arose 
the famous Rfm.T. Sangnam .Singh (Sanga) of Itlewar, chief of 
the Sesociias, His talents and valour once more enlarged the 
borders of the»RaJputs, and obtained for them something lilftj 
predominance in Central ]*idia. Aided by IMedini Rao, chief 
of ChaTideri, he fought with distjnguished success against 
both Malw.i and Gujarat. In 1519 he captured Mahmud JI,; 
and in 1526, in alliance witF GujaEfF^iFtotaIly~sulJdued the 
Jiliilwa State, and annexed to his own dominions all the 
eastern pro\ inces of that kingdom, and recovered the gtrong, 
places of the eastern marches, such as Ranthambhor a^d 
Khandhur. The power of the Rajputs was now at its zenfth, 
for Rana Sanga was no longer the chief of a clan but the king 
of a country. The Rajput revival was, however, as short-lived 
as it was brilliant. * 

In the year when lllalwa was subdued, and one month 
before its capital surrendered, the emperor Babar t&ok Delhi 
and extinguished the Pathan dynasty, so that Rana Sanga had 
only just got rid of his ancient enemy in the south, when a 
new and greater danger threatened him from the north. He 
marched, however, towards Bayana, which he took from the 
imperial garrison placed there, and Babar pushed do^vn to 
meet him. At Khanua in Bharatpur, in March, 1527, the 
Rana, at the head of all tlfe chivalry of the clans, encountered 
Babar’s army and was defeated after a furious conflict, in 
which fell Hasan Khan, the powerful chief aC the Mewati 
country, and many Rajputs of note. In this way the great 
Hindu confederacy was hopelessly shattered; Rana Sanga 
died in the same year, covered with wounds and glory, and 
the brief splendour of united Rajasthan waned rapidly, dn 
1534 Bahadur Shah of Gujarat took Chitor, and recovered 
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almost all the provinces which the Rana had won from Malwa ; 
and the power and predominance dl" the Sesodia clan were 
transferred to the Rathors of the west, where Maldeo, chief of 
Jodhpur, had become the strongest of all the Rajput rulers. 
The strtiggle which began 'soon after Babar’s death, between 
Humayun and the Pathan Sher Shah, had relaxed the pressure 
of the Delhi power upon tjie clans from this side, and Maldeo 
greatly increased in wealth and territory. In 1544 he was 
invaded by Sher Shah in great force, but gave him such a 
bloody reception near Ajmer that the Pathan abandoned 
furth^er advance into the Rathor country, and turned south- 
ward through Me war into Bundelkhand, where he was killed 
before the fort of Kalinjar. It is clear that the victory at 
<K.hanua extinguished the last chance which the Rajputs ever^ 
had of regaining their ancient dominions in the rich plains of 
India. It was fatal to them, not only because it broke the 
w^r-power of their one able leader, but because .it enabled the 
victor to lay out the foundations o^ the Mughal empire. A 
firmly consolidated government surrounding Rajputan^ neces- 
sarily put an end to the expansion, and gradually to the inde- 
pendence, •of the clans; and thus the death of Humayun in 
1556 marks a decisive era in their history. 

The emperor Akbar, shortly after his accession, attacked 
Maldeo, the Rathor chief, recovered from him Ajmer and 
several other important places, and forced him to acknow- 
ledge his sovereignty. He then undertook to settle the whole 
region. systematically. Chitor was again besieged and taken, 
with th% usual grand finale of a ^rtie and massacre of the 
defenders. Udaipur was occupied, and though the Sesodias 
did not fofmally submit, they were reduced to guerrilla war- 
fare in the Aravallis. In the east, the chief of the Kachwahas 
at Amber had ‘entered the imperial service, while the Chau- 
hans of Bundi were overawed or conciliated. They surrendered 
the fort of Ranthambhor, the key to their country, and were 
brought with the rest within the pale of tl*e empire. Akbar 
took to wife the daughters of two great Rajput houses; he 
gave the chiefs or their brethren higfc rank in his armies, sent 
• them with 'their contingents to command on distant frontiers, 
and succeede(i in enlisting the Rajputs generally (save the 
Sesodias) not only as tributaries but* as adherents. After him 
Jahangir made Ajmer his head-quarters, whence he intended 
to march in person against the Sesodias who had defeated 
his generals in Mewar; and here at last he received, in 1614, 
•the submission of Ran* Amar Singh of Udaipur, who, how- 
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ever, did not present himself in person. But though the 
Ivfinas never attended (he Mughal court, they sent hence- 
forward their regular contingent to the imperial army, and the 
ties of political association were drawn closer in several ways» 
The Rajput chiefs constantly entered the imperial service as 
governors and generals (there are said to have been at one time 
forty-seven Rajput mounted contingents), and the headlong 
charges of their cavalr}' became famous in the wars of the 
emigre. Both Jahangir and Shah Jahan were sons of Rajput 
mothers, and the latter in exile was protected at Udaipur pp 
to the time of his accession. Their kinship with the<clans 
helped these two emperors greatly in their contests for the 
' throne, while the strain of Hindu blood softefted their 
fanaticism and mitigated their foreign contempt for the native^ 
of India, 

When Shah Jahan grew old and feeble, the Rajput chiefs 
took their fulkshare in the ■war between his sons for the throne, 
siding mostly with Dara, fheir kinsman by the mother’s side ; 
and Raja Jaswant Singh of Jocihpur was defeated with great 
slaughter in 1658 at Fatehabad, near Ujjain, in attempting to 
stop Aurangzeb’s march upon Agra. Aurangzeb*" employed 
the Rajputs in distant wars, and their contingents did duty at 
his capital, but he was too bigoted to retain undiminisl\ed thq • 
hold on them acquired by Akbar. Towards the end of Jiis 
reign he made bitter, though unsuccessful, war upon “the 
Sesodias and devastated parts of Rajputana ; but he was very 
roughly handled by the united Rathors and Sesodias, anckihe 
had thoroughly alienated the clans before' he died. ^ Thus, 
whereas up to the reign of Akbar the Rajput clans had main- 
tained their political freedom, though within territ&rial limits 
that were always changing, from the end of the sixteenth 
century we may regard their chiefs as having become feuda- 
tories or tributaries of the empire; and, if Aurangzeb’s im- 
potent invasion be excepted, it may be affirmed that from 
Akbar’s settlemenf^ of Rajputana up to the middle' of the 
eighteenth century the Rajput clans did all their serious war- 
fare under the imperial baftner in foreign wars, or in the battles ^ 
between competitors for the throne. » 

When Aurangzeb died^ they took sides asc usual. Shah 
Alam Bahadur, the son of a Rajput mother, was largely in- 
debted for his success to the swords of his kinsmen ; and the 
obligations of allegiance, tribute, and military service to the 
empire were undoubtedly recognised as defining the* polittcal 
status of the chief so long as an empferor existed who could 
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exact them. After the death of Aurangzeb, the Rajputs 
jittempted the formation of an ind^endent league for th^ir 
o^Yn defence, in the shape of a triple alliance between the three 
pleading clans, the Sesodia, Rathor, and Kachwaha; and this 
compaA was renewed when Nadir Shah threw all Northern 
India into confusion. But the treaty contained a stipulation 
that, in the succession tQ the Rathor and Kachwaha chief- 
ships, the sons of a Sesodia princess should have preference 
over all others; and this attempt to set aside the rights of 
j^rimogeniture was the fruitful source of disputes which soon 
split, up the federation. In the rising storm which was to wreck 
the empire, the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur held their own, 
and ind(ied increased their territories in the general tumult,'^ 
until the wasting spread of the Maratha freebooters brought in 
a flood bf anarchy that threatened every political structure in 
India, i The whole period of 1 5 1 years from Akbar’s accession 
t9 Aur^gzeb’s death was occupied by four long and strong 
reigns, and for a century and a b^lf the Mughal was fairly 
India’s master. Then came ^le ruinous crash of an overgrown 
centralized empire whose spoils were fought over by Afghans, 

Sikhs, Ja?s, revolted viceroys, and rebellious military adven- 
turers. JThe two Saiyids governed the empire under the name 
^of Fa^rukh Siyar ; Jodhpur was invaded, and the Rathor chief 
w^s forced to give a daughter to the titular emperor. He 
leaned with the Saiyids until they were murdered, when, in 
the tumult that followed, , he seized Ajmer in 1721. 

,jAbout thirt(^/years later, there were disputes regarding the Appear- 
succesaon to the 'Jodhpur chiefsh?p, and one of the claimants 
called in the Marathas, who got possession of Ajmer about 1756; thas. 
and from*this time Rajputana became involved in the general 
disorganization of India. The primitive constitution of the 
clans rendered*them quite unfit to resist the professional armies 
of Marathas and Pathans, and their tribal .system was giving 
way, or ^ best transforming itself into a disjointed military 
feudalism.\ About this period, a successfQl leader of the Jat 
tribe took-adVantage of the dissolution of the imperial govern- 
^ ment to seize territories close to tl!e right bank of the Jumna 
and to «et up a dominion. He built fortresses and annexed 
districts, partly' from the empire and partly from his Rajput 
neighbours, and his acquisitions were consolidated under his 
/successors until they developed into the present Bharatpur State, 
j The Rajput States very nearly went down with the sinking 
'' empire.* The utter weakness of some of the chiefs and the 
’ general disorder follo'X'ing the disappearance of a paramount 
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authority in India dislocated the tribal sovereignties and encour- 
aged the building of strc^igholds against predator}* bands, the 
rallying of parties round petty leaders, and all the general 
symptoms of civil confusion. From dismemberment among 
rival adventurers the States were rescued by the appeafance of 
the British on the political stage of Xorthem India. In 1803 
all Rajputana, e.vcept the remote Stages in the north and north- 
west, had been virtually brought under by the Marathas, who 
e.vacted tribute, annexed territor}*, and extorted subsidies. 
Sindhia and Holkar were deliberately exhausting the country 
lacerating it by rarages or bleeding it scientifically by relentless 
tax-gatherers ; while the lands had been desolated by thirt}' 
years’ incessant war. 

.Vineseenth Under this treatment the whole group of ancient chieftain-* 
ships was verging towards collapse, when Lord Wellesley struck 
in for the British interest. The \*ictories of Generals Lake and 
^^‘ell£siey permanently crippled Sindhia’s power in Northesn 
Indi^and forced him to^, loosen his hold on jhe Rajputana 
States ift the east and north-eastffrith twcu* of which the British 
ma(^ a treat}* of alliance ag^scllti^IarathasT^' In 1S04 
Holkar marched through the heart of Rajputana, atf^pted the 
fort of Ajmer, and threatened our ally, the Iklaharaja of Jaipur. 
Colonel Monson went against him and was enticed to follow 
him southward beyond Kotah, when the ]Marathas suddenly 
turned on the English commander and hunted him back«to 
Agra. Then Holkar was, in his turn, driven off by Lord Lake, 
who smote him blow on blow ; but Lake himself failed sig- 
nally in the dash which he made against tlie'fort of Bharatpur, 
where Holkar had taken refuge under protection of the Jat chief, 
who broke his treat)* with the British and open!}* succoured 
their enemy. The fort was afterwards surrendered, a fresh 
treaty being concluded ; and Holkar was pursued across the 
Sutlej and compelled to sign a treaty which stripped him of 
some of his annexations in Rajputana, 

(^Upon Lord Welleile}*’s departure from India policy changed, 
and* the chiefs of Central India and Rajputana were left to take 
care of themselves. The Consequence was that the great pre- 
dator}* leaders plundered at their ease the States thus ab^doned 
to them, and became arrogant and aggressive tow^ds the British 
power. This lasted for about ten years, and Rajputana was 
desolated during the inten*al ; the roving bands increased and 
multiplied all over the country into Pindari hordes, until in 
1814 Amir Khan was firing at free Quarters in the heart of the 
r y^r afpiir in September and Alwar id Jvovember, 1S03. 
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Rajput States, with a compact army estmialed at 30,000 horse 
^nd foot and a strong force of artillAy. -<He had seized soihe 
of the finest districts in the east, and he governed them with no 
a better civil institution than a marauding and mutinous force, 
ffhe States of Jodhpur and Jaipur had brought themselves to 
ihe brink of extinction by the famous feud bet^Yeen the two 
chiefs for the hand of a pryicess of Udaipur ; while the plunder- 
ing Marathas and Pathans encouraged and strenuously aided 
them to ruin each other until the dispute was compromised 
ppon the basis of poisoning the girl. 

' In 1 81 1 Sir Charles Metcalfe, Resident at Delhi, reported 
that the minor chiefs urgently pressed for British intervention, 
on the ground that they had a right to the protection of the'^ 
^paramount power, w’hose obvious business it was to maintain 
order; but it was not till 1817 that the Marquis of Hastings 
was able to carry into action his plan for breaking up the 
Kndari camps, extinguishing the predatory system, and making 
political arrangements that should egectually prevent its revival. 
Lawless banditti were to be ji^it do^vn, the general scramble for 
territory was to be ended^by recognizing lawful governments 
once for ^11, and fixing their possessions, and by according 
to each recognized State British protection and territorial 
jguara^tee, upon condition of acknowledging out tight of arbi- 
tr^Ltion and general supremacy in external disputes and political 
relations. Upon this basis overtures for negotiations were made 
to all the Rajput States, and in 1817 the British armies took the 
fieJd. against the Pindaris. Amir Khan disbanded his troops, 
and signed a treatf wliich confirmea him in possession of certain 
districts held in grant, and by which he gave up other lands 
forcibly sdized from the Rajputs. His territories, thus marked 
off and made over, constitute the existing State of Tonk. 

Of the Rajput States (excluding Alwar, whose treaty, as Treaties 
already mentioned, is dated November, 1803), the first to con- 
elude treaties were Karauli (in November) and Kotah (in ment. 
December, 1817); and by the end of i 9 iS similar engage- 
ments had been entered into with alU the other States, with 3 
clauses settling the payment of Maratha tributes and other 
financial charges. There was a great restoration of plundered 
districts and rectification of boundaries. Sindhia gave up Ajmer 
to the British, and the pressure of* the Maratha powers upon 
Rajputana was permanently withdrawn. 

Since then the political history of Rajputana has been com- 

* Except Sirohi, whose treaty,is dated September, 1823 ; and, of course, 

Jhalawar, which did not c*ne into existence till 1838. y 
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paratively uneventful. In 1825 a serious disturbance over the 
subcession to the chiefsh(p of Bharatpur caused great excite- 
ment, not only locally, but in the surrounding States, some of 
them even secretly taking sides in the quarrel which threatened ^ 
to spread into war. Accordingly, with the object of preserving 
the public peace, the British Government determined to displace 
a usurper and to maintain the rightful chief ; and Bharatpur 
was stormed and taken by British troops on the i8th of January, 
1826. In 1835 the prolonged misgovernment of Jaipur culmi- 
nated in serious disturbances which the British Government had 
to compose; and in 1839 a force marched to Jodhpur to, pub 
down and conciliate the disputes between the chief and his 
^nobles which disordered the country. The State of Kotah had 
been saved from ruin and raised to prosperity by Zalim Singh, 
who, though nominally minister, really ruled the country for 
fifty years; and the treaty of 1S17 had vested, the administra- 
tion of the Statf- in Zalim Singh and his descendants. But this 
arrangement naturally led t*^ quarrels between thg latter and the 
heirs of<he titular chief, wherefoiji in 1838 a part of the Kotah 
territory was marked off as a separafe State, under the name of 
Jhalawar, for the direct descendants of Zalim Singh, «>a Rajput 
of the Jhala clan. On the deposition in 1896 of the late chief 
of Jhalawar, there were found to be no direct descendants of 
Zalim Singh ; and the Government of India accordingly decided 
that part of the territory which had been made over in 1S38 
should be restored to Kotah, and that the remaining districts 
should be formed into a new State for the descendants of. tlje 
family to which Zalim Singh belonged. This distribution of 
territory came into effect in 1899. 

he When the Mutiny of the Bengal army began in May, 1857, 

utiny. there were no European soldiers in Rajputana, except a few 
invalids recruiting their health in Mount Abu. Nasirabad was 
garrisoned by sepoys of the Company’s forces ; and four 
local contingents, raised and commanded by British officers but 
mainly paid from the revenues of certain States, were stationed 
, at Deoli, Beawar, Erinpura, and Kherwara. The chiefs of 
Rajputana were called upo» by the Governor-General’s Agent 
(General George LawTence) to preserve peace withti their 
borders and collect their musters ; and in June ^he troops of 
Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, knd Alwar were co-operating in the 
field mth the endeavours of the British Government to main- 
tain order in British Districts and to disperse the mutineers. 
But these levies, however useful as auxiliaries, were notp stroirg 
enough to take the offensive against the regular regiments of the 
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mutineers. Moreover, the interior condition of several of 
the States was critical ; their territorj ’3 where it bordered up-an 
the country which was the focus of the Mutiny, was overrun 
with disbanded soldiers ; the fidelity of their own mercenary 
troops ^vas questionable, and their predatory and criminal 
tribes soon began to harass the country-side. In this same 
month (May, 1S57) the artillery and infantry mutinied at 
Nasirab."xd ; the Kotah Contingent was summoned from Deoli 
to Agra, where it joined the Nim.ach mutineers in July; and 
the Jodhpur Legion at Erinpura broke away in August. The 
J^Icrwara Battalion and the Mewiir Bhil Corps, recruited for 
the most part from the indigenous tribes of Mers and Bhils 
respectively, were the only native troops in all Rajputana uho' 
ostood by their British officers. In the important centre of 
Ajmer, General Lawrence maintained authority with the aid of 
a detachment of European troops from Deesa, of the Merwara 
I^attalion, and of the Jodhjrur forces; but throughout the 
countr)’ at large, from the confines of Agra to Sind and Gujarat, 
the States were left to their own resources, and their ^ronduct 
and attitude were generally very good. In Jaipur tranquillity 
was preserved ; the Bikaner chief continued to render valuable 
assistance to British officers in the neighbouring Districts of the 
Punjab, and the central States kept orderly rule. In the western 
part of Jodhpur some trouble was caused by the rebellion or 
cSatumacy of Thakurs, especially of the Thakur of Awa, who 
had taken into his service a body of the mutinied Jodhpur 
Legion ; but the ruling chief continued most loyal. Towards 
the soijth, the territtiry of Mewar^was considerably disturbed 
by the confusion which followed the mutinies at Nimach, by 
the continual incursions of rebel parties, and by some poli- 
tical mismanagement ; but, on the whole, this tract of country 
remained con?paratively quiet, and the Maharana hospitably 
sheltered several European families that had been forced to 
flee from Nimach. The Haraoti chiefs of Kotah, Bundi, and 
Jhalawar kept their States in hand, and sei^t forces which took 
charge of Nimach for some six weeks during the early days 
when the odds were heaviest against the British in Northern 
India. ^ After the fall of Delhi this period of suspense ended ; 
and the Stateg could afford to look less to the question of their 
own existence in the event of general anarchy, and more to the 
duty of assisting the British detachments. Jaipur at once 
joined heartily in the exertions of Government to pacify the 
ci^untry. In Jodhpur the chief had his hands full of work with 
* his own nnnilv feudatories, and the British assisted him in 
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reducing them. In Kotah, the troops were profoundly dis- 
affected and beyond the( control of the chief; they murderecj 
the Political Agent and broke into open revolt. The adjoining 
chief of Bundi gave practically no aid, partly through clannish^ 
and political jealousies of Kotah ; but the Maharaja of Karauli, 
who greatly distinguished himself by his active adherence to 
the British side throughout 1857, sent troops to the aid of his 
relative, the Kotah chief, when he was besieged in his own 
fort by his mutineers, and held the town until it was taken by 
assault by a British force in March, 1858, an event that marke^d 
the extinction of armed rebellion in Rajpuhina. , 

Subsu- The year 1862 was notable for the grant to every ruling 
qHont clc- tciiicf in the Province of a safiad guaranteeing to him (and his 
nicnt. successors) the right of adoption in the event of failure oF 
natural heirs ; and this was followed by a series of treaties or 
agreements relating to the mutual extradition of persons charged 
with heinous ojl'ences, and providing for the suppression of the 
manufacture of salt and the abolition of the levy of all transit- 
duty on that commodity. During the last forty years great 
progress has been made. The couSitry has been opened out 
by railways and roads, and life and property are moie secure. 
Regular courts of justice, schools, colleges, hospitals, and well- 
managed jails have been established ; the system of land , 
revenue administration has been improved, petty and vexatious 
cesses have been generally abolished, and, in several States, 
regular settlements, on the lines of those in British India, have 
been introduced. ^ 

Archneo- Rajputana abounds in objects of antieju^-ian interact, but 
hitherto very little has been done to survey, describe, or pre- 
serve these links with the past. " 

Buddhist. The earliest remains are the rock-inscriptions of the great 
Mauryan king, Asoka, discovered at Bairat iii Jaipur; the 
ruins of some Buddhist monasteries at the same place; and 
two stupas and a fragmentary inscription of the third century 
B.c. at Negari near (JIhitor. At Kholvi in the Jhalawar State 
is a series of rock-cut temples, interesting as being probably 
the most modern group of Buddhist caves in India ; they are 
believed to date from a.d. 700 to 900. , 

Jain. Of Jain structures the most famous are the twp well-known 

temples at Delwara near Ahu, of the eleventh and thirteenth 
century respectively, and the Kirtti Stamh/i, or ‘ tower of fame,’ 
of about the same age at Chitor, which, have just been re- 
paired under the general direction of the Government of India. 
The oldest Jain temples are, however, thase near Sohagpura in 

* t <* 
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Partabgarhj at Kalinjara in Banswara. and at one or two places 
m Jaisalmer and Sirohi, while remains exist at Ahar n8ar 
Udaipur, and at Rajgarh and Paranagar in Alwar. 

Among the earliest specimens of Hindu architecture must Hindu, 
be mentioned the stone pillar at Bay ana with an inscription 
dated a.d, 372 ; the remains of the chaorl or hall at Muk an- 
ew ara, of the fifth century; and the ruined temples at 
Chandravati near Jhalrapatan, of the seventh century. Note- 
worthy examples of military architecture are the forts of Chitor 
and Kumbhalgarh in Udaipur; Ranthambhor in Jaipur; Jalor 
andjodhpur in Marwar; Birsilpur in Jaisalmer, said to have 
been built in the second century ; Vasantgarh in Sirohi ; Bijai- 
garh in Bharatpur; Tahangarh in Karauli; and Gagraun in 
*'Kotah. The most exquisitely carved temples are to be found in 
the Udaipur State at Barolli and at Nagda near the capital, the 
former of the ninth or tenth, and the latter of the eleventh 
cfntury. Another celebrated building is the Jai Sta 7 nbh or 
‘tower of victory’ at Chitor, built in^the middle of the fifteenth 
century. « 

The Muhammadans have left a few memorials in the shape Muhani' 
of mosques and tombs, chiefly in Jodhpur and Alwar; but they 
are of little interest. The earliest appears to be a mosque at 
^ Jalor, attributed to Ala-ud-din Khilji. 

Rajputana is made up of eighteen States and two chiefships, Popuk- 
and the population at each of the three enumerations was : — 
10,100,542 in 1881; 12,220,343 in 1891; and 9,723,301 in 
iQpi. Included in the figures for 1891 and 1901 are the 
inhabitants^ of sfliaTl tracts belonging to the Central India 
chiefs of Gwalior and Indore, but geographically situated in 
Mewar ; -sfhile, on the other hand, the population ® of Tonk’s 
three districts in Central India has been excluded throughout. 
Further, it is necessary to mention that the Census of 1901 was 
the first complete one ever taken in the Province, At the two 
earlier enumerations the Girasias of the Bhakar, a wild tract in 
Sirohi, and the Bhils of Mewar, Banswafa, and Dungarpur 
were not regularly counted, but their number was roughly esti- ■ 
mated from information given by th^ illiterate headmen of their 
villages j and these estimates have been included in the figures 
for 1881 and #891. In some cases the headman gave what he 
believed to be the number of huts in his village (when four 
persons, two of each sex, were allowed to- each hut), while at 
other limes he made a guess at the total population, and his 

* ‘ i 5 ,ii 8 in 1891 and 11,407 in 1901. 

* 167.810 in iRR r • 5R1 .T2e in tRoi ? and 1 20.871 in I901. 
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figures ■were duly entered. This course was rendered necessar) 
by^ the extreme aversioif displayed by these shy and timid 
tribes to the counting of men and houses. The wildest stories 
were in circulation as to the objects of the Census. Some ol 
the Bhils thought that the Government of India were iif search 
of young men for employment in a foreign war, or that the 
idea was to raise new taxes; while, in 1891, others feared that 
they were going to be seized and thrown as a propitiatory 
sacrifice into a large artificial lake then being constructed at 
Udaipur. 

Consequent!}', the Bhils and Girasias were left unenumer^te^,. 
and the census figures for iSSr and 1891 must be considered 
«as only approximate. But, such as they are, they show an 
increase in population during that decade of nearly 2 1 per cent., ' 
compared with about 9 per cent, for the whole of India ; while 
between 1891 and igor there was a decrease of nearly 2^ 
million inhabitants, or of about 20 per cent. The decade 
preceding the Census of iSgi was one of prosperity and steady 
growth,* but the apparent increase in population was probably 
due, to some extent, to improved ‘methods of enumeration. 
Decrease Between 1891 and 1901 the country suffered from a succession 
latFoT'^' seasons of deficient or ill-distributed rainfall ; and though it 
since 1S91. did not perhaps lose as heavily as the census figures suggest,^ 
the loss was undoubtedly very great, and the main cause was 
the disastrous famine of 1S99-1900 and its indirect results, 
lower birth-rate and increased emigration. Fever epidemics 
broke out in 1892, 1S99, and 1900, the most "virulent of all 
being that following the heavy rainfall of Afigust and September, 
1900, which was aided in its ravages by the impaired vitality of 
the people. Vital statistics scarcely e.vist, but the general con- 
sensus of opinion appears to be that the mortality from fever 
between August, 1900, and February, 1901, ‘exceeded that 
caused by want of food in the period during which famine con- 
ditions prevailed. A reference to the last column of the table 
below will show that the only States in which an increase in 
population occurred were Alwar and Karauli, and that the 
decrease was greatest in Buicdi, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, Jhalawar, 
Partabgarh, and Udaipur, and least in Bharatpur, Dholpur, and 
Jaipur. Alwar has benefited for some years b3i.a careful and 
vase administration, and thfe famine was less severely felt there 
and in the three eastern' States (Bharatpur, Dholpur, and 
Karauli) than in other parts of Rajputana. In considering 
the figures for Dungarpur and Udaipur, it should be borcie 
in mind that the population in 1S91 mchided a large estimated 
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(probably over-estimated^ number of Bhils, but at the same 
tiibe there is no doubt th’at both States lost very heavily in th^ 
famine. The figures for Jhalawar require a word of explana- 
tion. As mentioned above, this State was remodelled in 1899,, 
and when the Census of 1901 had been taken, an attempt was 
made to work out from the old census papers the population 
in 1S91. This was reported to bf. 151,097, w^hich meant a 
loss during the succeeding ten years of 40 per cent, of the 
people ; but some mistake appears to have been made in the 
calculation, for it is difficult to believe that the State, whiqh 
was under British management from 1896 to 1899, and in 
which the famine was not severely felt, while the relief 
measures and administration generally were satisfactorj', lost 
so heavily. ' 

Towns. The 1 28 towns contained 288,696 occupied houses and 
1,410,192 inhabitants, or nearly 5 persons perffiouse ; and the 
urban population was thus 14*5 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, compared with 10 p^r cent, for India as whole. The 
principal toi\-ns are the cities of Jaipur {160,167), the sixteenth 
largest in India; Jodhpur (79,109)'; Alwar (56,771); Bikaner 
( 53 >o 75 ); Udaipur (45,976); Bharatpur (43,601^; Tonk 
(38,759) ; and Kotah (33,657), all capitals of States and all 
(except Udaipur) municipalities. ^ , 

Villages. The rural population numbered 8,313,109, distributed in 
29,901 villages containing 1,622,787 occupied houses, thus 
giving about 54 houses per village and slightly more than 5 
persons per house. The average population of a villagers 
278, valuing from 335 in the western States,'''where scarcity of 
water and insecurity of life have compelled people to gather 
together in certain localities, to 153 in the southe'i'n States, 
which contain a large Bhil population living in small hamlets 
scattered over an extensive area of wild cdimtry. These 
Bhil hamlets are called ^a/s, and consist of a number of 
huts built on separate hillocks at some distance from each 
other ; elsewhere tlJe villages are usually compact collections 
• of buildings. 

Density. Rajputana supports, on in average, 76 persons to the square 
mile : namely, 35 in the sandy plains of the west, 79 in the 
more fertile but broken and forest-clad countr)» of the south, 
and 165 in the eastern divTsion, which is watered by several 
rivers and has a fair rainfall and a good soil. The most densely 
populated State is Bharatpur, bordering on the Jumna, with 
316 persons to the square mile; anj^ the lowest densil^f (in till 
India), 4^ to the square milei is recorded in the almost rainless 
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regions of Jaisalmcr. Witliin the Scales, the density in the 
several districts varies considerably; Unis in Jodhpur, it is iSo 
per square mile in the north-cast, and 10 in the west ; in Jaipur, 

^32 in the north-cast, and 92 in the south-west ; and in Ahvar, 

430 in ‘the east, and 166 in the south-west. 'riiroughout 
Rajputana the relation between rainfall and population seems 
to be singularly close. , 

Of the tot.al population in 1901, 97-6 per cent, had been Movemen 

bom in the Province, and immigrants from other jiarls 

, . * tion* 

Iqdia (chiefly the Punjab, the United Provinces, Central 
India, Ajmer-Merwara, and the Bomb.ay Prc.sidcncy) numbered 
233,718. On the other h.and, the number of persons born in 
Rajputana but enumcnitcd elsewhere in India was 900,22.}, so 
'\hat, in this interchange of population, there was a net loss 
to Rajputana of 666.506 pcr.sons. But in the western States 
emigration is ai> annual event, whatever be the nature of the 
season, as there is practically but one han-csl, the hharif, and 
as soon as it is gathered in September or October large numbers 
of people Ic.ave ever)' year to fipd employment in .Sind, Bnhawal- 
pur, .and elsewhere, usu.ally returning shortly before the rains 
are expeeJed to break. Moreover, the recent famine caused 
more than the usual amount of emigration. Uastly, the traders 
,known^ as Marw.aris, who were born in Rajputana and have 
their homes .and families there, play an important part in the 
corflmerce of India; and there is hardly a town where the 
‘ thrifty denizen of the sands of western and northern Rajpu- 
taija has not found his w.ay to fortune, from the petty grocer’s 
shop in*a Deccan •village to the most extensive b.anking and 
broking connexion in the commercial capit.als of both c.ast .and 
west Indirf,’ 

No vital statistics are recorded for Rajputana .as a whole ; Vit.ii sta- 
but the registration of births .and deaths was, in 1904, .attempted hstics. 
in ten entire States and one chiefship, h.aving a total area of 
53,178 square miles and a popuKation of 3,051,555, and at the 
capitals of six other States and two sm.all t(?.vns which together 
contain 330,660 inhabitants. The mort.alily statistics are 
believed to be more accurate than those of births, but, except 
perhaps .in some of the larger towns, both sets of figures are 
unreliable. > 

The principal diseases treated in* the hospitals are malarial Principal 
affections, ulcers and abscesses, diseases of the skin or eye, 
respiratory and rheumatic affections, diseases of the ear, and 
diarrhoea and dysentery, ^ Malarial and splenic affections 
account for more than f 8 per cent, of the cases, and the varia- 


Plague. ^ 
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tions in the different States or divisions are hardly worth 
noting, though perhaps the large proportion in the dry climat^t 
of Bikaner and the smaller in the more moist eastern States are 
rather contrary to the general opinion. Ulcers and abscesses 
account for nearly 12 per cent., and seem most prevalent in the 
centre and east, while diseases of the skin (also about 12 per 
cent.) are especially frequent in t\e western States, possibly 
owing to the want of water for cleansing purposes. Diseases 
of the eye are admitted in largest numbers in the centre, east, 
and south, while respiratory affections are less frequent in tfee 
west than elsewhere. Cholera and small-pox visitations ®ccut 
periodically ,• but as regards the latter, the effects of vaccination 
are everywhere becoming apparent, and those who most 
oppose the operation are not unfrequently convinced, when* 
too late, by the fate of their own children and the escape 
of those of their neighbours, of their error in neglecting 
vaccination. • • 

Plague is believed to h%ve made its first appearance in Raj- 
putana«in 1836. It broke out ^vith great virulence at Pali, a 
town of Jodhpur, about the middle of July, and extended thence 
to Jodhpur city, Sojat, and several other places in Marwar, as 
well as to a few villages in the Udaipur State ; and it appears 
to have finally disappeared at the beginning of the hot^seasorif 
of 1837. The fact that the disease first started among ^he 
cloth-stampers of Pali led to the supposition that it was imported 
in silks from China. An interesting account of the outbreak, 
and of the measures taken to combat it and prevent its spread, 
will be found at pp. 148-69 of the Getierhl Medical^History 
of Pdjputdfia^. The present epidemic started in Bombay in 
1896, but, excluding a few cases discovered at railw&y stations, 
did not extend to Rajputana till November, 1897, when it 
appeared in five villages of Sirohi and lasted till April, 1898. 
Between October, 1896, and the end of March, 1905, there 
have been 37,845 seizures and 31,980 deaths in the Province. 

No cases have beeiv-reported from Bundi, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, 
and Lawa, while Kishangarh shows but one and Bikaner three. 
Two-thirds of the deaths have occurred in Alwar, Jaipur, and 
Mewar, but the percentage of deaths to total population is 
highest in Partabgarh and Shahpura. t 

Of the total population in 1901, more than 52 per cent, were 
males or, put in another way, for every r,ooo males there were 
905 females, compared with 963 for the whole of India ; and 
in each of the four main religion^ this excess of males was 
1 By Colonel T. H. Hendley, I.M.S.«(CaIcutta, 1900). * 
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observable, except among the Jainf^ where females slightly 
predominated. Various theoric.s have been advanced to explain 
the difierence in the proportion of the sexes j but there is no Fcmnlc 
, reason to believe that it is due, at any rate to any appreciable 
extent, to female infanticide, though this practice was once very 
prevalent in Rajputana. An examination of the census statis- 
tics shows that between the ages of one and two there were 
more female than male infants, even among the Hindus, 
and that females exceeded males among the Musalmfms up 
tp the age of four, and among the Jains and Animists up 
to bve. ’ 

Dealing next with the population according to civil condi- Civil 
tion, it is found that .}S per cent, of the males were unmarried, 

'43 married, and 9 widowed, and that the similar figures for 
females were 30, 50, and 20 respectively. 'J'he relatively low 
proportion of spinsters and the high proportion of widows arc 
results of the custom which enforces the early nvnrri.igc of girls 
and discounagcf the remarriage of widows. j 

Infant marriages still prevail to some extent, but Arc less ^f,^rri.^j:;e 
common than they used to be, and this is largely attribu- customs, 
table to tlie efforts of the V’alterkrit Rajputra Hitkarini Sabha. 

This committee is named after the late Colonel ^Valtcr, who 
ewas tl^e Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana in 18SS, On 
p];evious occasions attempts had been made to settle the 
question of marriage expenses with a view to suppress infanti- 
cide among the Rajputs, but they failed because no uniform 
n>je was ever adopted for the whole country. In 1 888 Colonel 
Walter ^ronvened i general meeting of representatives of almost 
all the States to check these expenses. I’he co operation of the 
chiefs hailing been previously secured, the committee had no 
great difficulty in drawing up a set of rules for the regulation of 
marriage and ’funeral expenses, the ages at which marriages 
should be contracted, and other cognate matters. These rules, 
which were passed unanimously and widely distributed in the 
various States, where local committees of influential officials 
were appointed by the Darbars to see to their proper obsen-ance, 
laid down the maximum proportidli of a man’s income that 
might be expended on {a) his own or his eldest son’s marriage, 
and (d) that ©f other relatives, together with the size of the 
wedding party and the fydg or largess to Charahs, Bhats, Dholis, 
and others. It was also laid down that no expenditure should 
be incurred on betrothals, and the minimum age at marriage 
W£K fixed at 18 for a boyaijd 14 for a girl. It was subsequently 

ruled that no girl shoif d remain unmarried after the age of 20, 

• • 
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. and that no second marrpge should take place during the life- 

tilne of the first wife, unless she had no offspring or was afflicte^ 
with an incurable disease. These rules apply primarily to 
Rajputs and Charans, but have been adopted by several other 
castes. The Walterkrit Sabha meets annually at Ajmer in the 
spring, when the reports of the local committees are discussed, 
the year’s work examined, and a pointed report is published. 
That for 1905 shows that, in that year, of 4,418 Rajput 
and Charan marriages reported, the age limits were in- 
fringed in only 87 cases and the rule as to expenditure in onjy 
< 54 cases. „ 

Widow "Widow marriage is permitted by all castes except Brahmans, 
mnrnnge.t Khattrls, Charans, Kayasths, and some of theMahajan 

classes. As a rule no Brahmans or priests officiate, and the‘ 
ceremonies are for the most part restricted to the new husband 
giving the woman bracelets and clothes and taking her into his 
house. The custody of the children by the first marriage 
remains with the decease^ husband’s family, g.nd the widow 
forfeitS'-all share in the latter’s (estate. Among many of the 
lower castes (for example, the Bhils and Chamars) the widow is 
expected to marry her late husband’s younger brother ; and if 
she is umNulling to do so, and marries some other man, the 
latter has to pay compensation to the younger brother. ^ 
Polygamy. The rules which in theory govern the custom of polygarny 
are well known; but in practice, except among the weahhy 
sections of the community and the Bhil tribes, a second ■nafe is 
rarely taken unless the first is barren or bears only femEje 
children, or suffers from some incurable cfise&se. Thetrustom 
just referred to, by which the widow contracts a second marriage 
with her deceased husband’s younger brother, leadi- in many 
cases to a man having more than one wife, and the Bhils 
usually have two wives. At the Census of 1901 there were in 
Rajputana, among all religions taken together, 1,046 wives to 
every 1,000 husbands ; and the statistics show that polygamy is 
far more common among the Jains, Hindus, and Animists than 
among the Musalmans, and that it is most prevalent in the 
western States. On the ether hand, there must have been 
many married men who were temporarily absent from their 
homes and had left their wives behind them. < 

Lan- The principal language is Rajasthani, which is spoken by no 

guages. ^ggg 7,035,093 persons, or more than 72 per cent, of the 
total population. Omitting minor local differences, there are 
at least sixteen real dialects, which fall into four main groups ; 
namely, Marwari, Jaipurl, Mewatl, andl MalwI. By far the 
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«iost importunl is Mrirwfirl, which its home in western 
Rfijputann, is spoken by 4,276,514 inhaljitants, and has 1I:' 
presentatives all over India. It has many varieties, of which 
the best known arc the ThaU of the desert, the Mewari of 
Udaipur State, the BagrI of north-east Bikaner, and the Shekh- 
ilwatl of north-west Jaipur. Jaipurl may be taken as repre- 
senting the dialects of eastern and south-eastern Rajputana, of 
which it and Huraoti arc the chief ; it is spoken by 2,1 18,767 
of the inhabitants. Mewati (or Bighoia) is the dialect of 
RTijasthani which most nearly approaches Western Hindi, and 
in Aljvar merges into Braj Bhasha ; it is the language of .{78,756 
persons, living almost entirely in Alwar and Bharatpur, the 
country of the Mcos. 'I'he head-quarters of Malwi are in the 
*iMrdwa countr)’, and it is spoken by over j 60,000 persons, 
chiefly in Jhalawiir, Kotah, and Partabg.arh. When mixed with 
I^Ianvarl forms, it is c.alled Rangri and is spoken by Rajputs. 

Among other languages common in R.ajiuitana are two dia- 
lects of Western Hindi, namely Bn-y Bhasha and Hindustani 
(i.e. Urdu); and there are, o( course, several Bhil dialcct.s in 
the south, all based on Gujur.iti, but forming a connecting link 
between it^and Rajasthani. 

Among castes and tribes, the most numerous arc the Castes .-ukI 
^Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, Rajputs, Minas, Gvijars, 

Bhlls, ^lalis, and Balais. ‘ 

*];he Brahmans number 1,012,396 or 10*4 percent, of the The 
population. They arc found cverynvhcrc, but are jiroporiionatcly 
strongest in Jaipur (over 13 per cent.), Karauli, Dholpur, and 
Bikanei;, Their principal divisions arc Daima, Gaur, Kanaujia, 

Paliwal, Purohit, Pushkarna, Saraswat (Sarsut), and Srimal ; 
and their shief occupations arc priestly duties, trade, State or 
private service, and agriculture. Many of them hold land 
rent-free. 

Tire Jats (845,909 or 8-7 per cent, of the population) were The Jats. 
very widely established all over north-western Rajputana when 
the now dominant clans began to rule in thosa: parts, and without 
doubt this tract was one of their most ancient habitations. At 
the present time they outnumber ewjry other caste in Bikaner, 
Kishangarh, and Jodhpur, and they are regarded as the best 
cultivators in t^e country. Socially, they stand at the head of 
the widow-marrying castes, and in Bharatpur asd Dholpur they 
are politically important, as the chiefs of those States are Jats. 

In Bikaner the headman of the Godara sept has the privilege 
of making the tilak or mark of inauguration on the forehead of 
^ each new chief of that State, in accordance with a promise made 

,m. D > 
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* by Rao Blka when he t|ok parts of the country from them in 

tfie fifteenth century. ^ 

Main’ 5 J'fahajans or Banias (754,317, or 7-8 per cent, of the 

a lajan., population) are for the most part traders and bankers, some 
having business connexions all over India, while not a few are 
in State ser\uce. They are distributed throughout the country, 
but are proportionately most numerous in Sirohi, where they 
form 1 2*2 per cent, of the population, and Partabgarh (about 
II per cent.). The principal caste units are Agarwal, Oswal, 
MahesrI, Khandelwal, SaraogI, and Porwal, 

The t The Chamars number 688,023, or 7 per cent, of the ptjpuTa- 
Chamars. curriers, tanners, day-labourers, and village 

' menials, and many are agriculturists. Their name is derived 
from the Sanskrit charvia-kara, a ‘ worker in leather,’ and thejp 
claim a Brahmanical origin. The story runs that five Brahman 
brothers were cooking their food on the roadside, when a cow 
came and di^ close to the spot. After some discussion, the 
youngest brother offered J:o remove the carcase, and when he 
had dsne so his brethren excomgiunicated him ; and since then 
it has been the business of his Sescendants to remove the 
carcasses of cattle. The Chamars are more numeross than any 
other caste in the States of Bharatpur, Dholpur, Kotah, and 
Tonk. In Bikaner a member of this caste founded a sect^ 
about 1830 which is called after him, Lalgir, and numbers 
high-caste men among its adherents ; a brief account wiB be 
found in the article on that State. 

The The Rajputs number 620,229, or 6-4 per cent, of the popula- 

Kajputs. tion. According to tradition there are'^tw'O branchee of this 
tribe, the Surajbansi or Solar race, and the Chandrabansi or 
Lunar race. To these must be added the Agnikula or Fire 
group. Surajbansi Rajputs claim descent from Ikshwaku, son 
of the Manu Vaivaswat, who was the son of Vafvaswat, the sun. 
Ikshwaku is said to have been born from the nostril of the Manu 
as he happened to sneeze. The principal clans of the Solar 
group are the Sestidia, Rathor, and Kachwaha, of which the 
chiefs of Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Jaipur are the respective 
heads. ^ 

The Lunar race affect to be descended from the moon, to ‘ 
whom they trace their line through Budha or kjercury, the son 
of Soma. Theeprincipardans are the Jadon and its branch, 
the Bhati, represented by the chiefs of Karauli and Jaisalmer 
respectively ; the Tonwar, which once ruled in Delhi j and the 
Jadeja, to which the rulers of Cutch and Navanagar in. the 
Bombay Presidency belong. c 

c W 
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clan being regarded as ficestuous, and in this way each clan 
depends on others for its wives. But running through the, 
entire series of septs are to be found the usages of isogamy and 
h} pcrgani}’, which exercise a profound influence on their society. 
The men of the higher sept can take their wives from a lower,* 
but a corresponding privilege is denied to the women ; the 
result is a surplus of women in the, higher septs, and competi- 
tion for husbands sets in, leading to the payment of a high price 
for bridegrooms, and enormously increasing the expense of 
getting a daughter married. It was partly to remedy this sta^te 
of affairs that the \Valterkrit Sabha, already mentionedji was 
started. 

The Minas number 477,129, or nearly 5 per cent, of the 
population, being proportionately strongest in Karauli ancJ 
Bundi. There are numerous clans, of which one (the Osara) 
contains the asCt or unmixed stock, but has very few members ; 
the others are- of mixed blood, claiming irregular descent from 
Kajputs, Brahmans, Gujafs, &c. The Minas, are among the 
earliest' inhabitants of Rajputan^, and were formerly the rulers 
of much of the country now called Jaipur. They were dis- 
possessed by the Kachwaha Rajputs about the begirthing of the 
twelfth century, and for some time after it was the custom for ' 
one of their number to mark the tlka on the forehead of eaclv 
new chief of Amber. In Jaipur and Alwar they are divided 
into two main classes, namely zaviiJidari and chaukldari, which 
do not intermarry. The former are steady and well-behaved 
cultivators (and are found also in the three eastern Stages, 
Bharatpur, Dholpur, and Karauli), while ^h# latter were, and to 
some extent still are, famous as marauders. In Bundi State 
and in the rugged country round Jahazpur and Deo?i, which is 
called the Kherar and belongs to Bundi, Jaipur, and Udaipur, 
are found the Parihar Minas, who claim descent from the Parihar 
Rajputs of Mandor. They are a fine athletic race, formerly 
notorious as savage and daring robbers ; but they have settled 
down to a great ^tent, and the infantry portion of the 42nd 
(Deoli) regiment (or the Mina Battalion, as it was called from 
1857 to i860) has for mkny }'ears been largely composed of ^ 
them. Nearly 97 per cent, of the IMlnas of Rajputana are 
Hindus ; but among them, in the south an^ south-east of 
Jodhpuri is a *sept called Dhedia which, though large in 
numbers, is low in social standing, chiefly because its members 
eat the flesh of cows. 

The Giijars (462,739) are mostly cattle breeders and dealers 
and agriculturists. They are a stalwarfirace, very similar to the‘ 
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Jats, with whom they can eat and dri^k, although they occupy , 

a slightly lower social position. They were formerly not^d 
cattle-lifters in Dholpur and Karauli, but now give little trouble. 

There are two main endogamous divisions of Gujars, namely 
Laur’and Khari, and in Bharatpur the former has the privilege 
of furnishing nurses for the ruling family. 

The Bhils are described^ in a separate article. In 1901 they The Bhils. 
numbered 339,786, or about 3^ per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. They are found in every State except Alwar, Bharatpur, 

Dholpur, Karauli, and the petty chiefship of Lawa, but are 
mostjuumerous in their early home in the south. > 

An account of the Meos will be found in the article on The Meos, 
Mew AT. In 1901 the tribe numbered 168,596, nearly 98 per * 

<cent. of whom were in Alwar and Bharatpur. 

Taking the population by religions, Hindus in 1901 num- Religions, 
bered 8,089,513, or more than 83 per cent.; Musalmans, 

924,656, or 9^ per cent. ; Animists, 360,543, oi; about 3I per 
cent.; Jains, 3^^2,595, or 3^ per cent.: Christians, 2,840; and 
‘others’ (such as Sikhs, Aryas, JParsIs, ferahmos, and Jews), 3, 154, 

Hindus predominate in *every State except Banswara, In Hindus. 
Karauli they form nearly 94 per cent, of the population, and 
in Dholpur, Bundi, Jaipur, and Shahpura over 90. The lowest 
^proportions are found in the south, namely: Partabgarh (61), 
Dungarpur (56), and Banswara (under 31 per cent.). No 
at?6fnpt was made at the last Census to record the numerous 
sects of Hindus, but an account of the Dadupanthis will be 
found in the article on Naraina, a town in Jaipur State 
which ^ their head-J^uarters. 

Of the Musalmans, over 97 per cent, belong to the Sunni Musal- 
sect, more* than 2 to the Shiah, and the rest (4,735 persons) to 
the Wahabi sect. Those of indigenous origin still retain their 
ancient Hindu customs and ideas. The local saints and 
deities are regularly worshipped, the Brahman officiates at all 
family ceremonials side by side with the Musalraan priest, and 
if in matters of creed they are Muhammadans in matters of 
form they are Hindus. 

The Animists are found in e}e^: 5 n States, and are mostly Animists. 
Bhils and Girasias residing in the wild tracts in the south. 

They share t^e usual belief that man is surrounded by a 
ghostly company of powers, elemehts, and tendencies, some 
of whom dwell in trees, rivers, or rocks, while others preside 
over cholera, small-pox, or cattle diseases, and all require to 
be diligently propitiated b]^ means of offerings and ceremonies, 

* in which magic and witchcraft play an important part. 
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Jrjins. Xhe main Jain sects a||e the ancient divisions of the Digam- 
hkra, whose images are unclothed, whose ascetics go naked^ 
and wlio assert that women cannot attain salvation ; and the 
Swetambara, who hold the opposite view regarding women, 
and whose images are clothed in white. An offshoot from the*^ 
latter, knoTO as DhQndia, carries to an extreme the doctrine 
of the preservation of animal life, ^pd worships gi^rus instead 
of idols. In rpoi more than 32 per cent, of the Jains re- 
turned their sect as Digambara, 45 as Swetambara, and the 
rest as Dhiindia. 

Christirns. The Christians (2,840) are made up of 969 Europeanscand 
allied races, 503 Eurasians, and 1,368 natives. They have 
‘ increased by 53 per cent, since 1891, namely by 21 per cent 
among Europeans and Eurasians, and more than in per cent.* 
among the natives. The latter figure is due chiefly to mis- 
sionary enterprise, which received a great impetus during the 
famine of 1899-1900, when the various societies opened 
^ refuges for orphans and ot^er destitute persons.,, Of the 1,368 
native ‘Christians enumerated j.n 1901, 40 per cent, were 
Presbyterians, 20 per cent. Roman Catholics, a further 20 
per cent, JMethodists, and 10 per cent, belonged to the Church 
of England. The largest Christian community is to be found ' 
in Jaipur, where the United Free Church of Scotland Mission , 
has had a branch since 1866, and where there are important 
railway centres at Bandikui and Phalera. Next comes Sifohi 
with its railway population at Abu Road, and a number of 
Europeans at Mount Abu ; and then, in order, follow Kotqh, 
Udaipur, Jodhpur, Alwar, JBharatpur, and Bikanert- The 
Scottish Mission aboi’e mentioned has had branches at the 
city of Udaipur since 1S77, at Alwar since 1880, a'c Jodhpur 
since 1885, and at Kotah since 18S9, while the Church 
Missionary Society has been represented at the cantonment 
of KherwSra since 1881, and at Bharatpur since 1902. 

With the exception of Sirohi State, Rajputana is included 
in the Anglican see^f the Bishop of Nagpur, and in the Roman 
Catholic Prefecture of Rajputana, which was established in 
1891 and is administered* by the Capuchin Fathers of Paris, 
the Prefect Apostolic having his head-quarters at Agra. Sirohi 
State forms part of the Anglican diocese, and of the Roman 
Catholic archdiefcese, of Bombay. 

Ocenpa- More than 56 per cent, of the total population in 1901 

tions. returned some form of agriculture as their principal means of 

subsistence; more than 51 per cep^. were either landlords or ^ 
tenants, nearly 5 per cent, were field-labourers, and 0-2 per 
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cent, were growers of special predicts, rent collectors, &c. 

In .addition to these, about 223,000 persons (or a further 
per cent.), who mentioned some other employment as the 
chief source of their livelihood, were also partially agriculturists, 
and 5^- per cent, more, who were shown under the head of 
general labourers, were doubtless to some extent supported by 
work in the fields. In Dholpur over 7.^ per cent., and in 
Bikaner 71 per cent., of the popul.aiion arc entirely dependent 
on agriculture, while the lowest ratios (32 and 33 per cent.) 
are found in Sirohi and I/iwa. More th.an 18 per cent, of the 
totalppopulation, including dependents, arc maintained by the 
preparation and supply of material substances ; and of these, 
rather less than one-third find a livelihood by the provision of ’ 
*food and drink, nearly one-fourth by working and dealing in 
textile fabrics and dress, while about one-eighth arc engaged 
in the leather industry’. Personal and domestic services pro- 
vide employment for about 4-4- per cent., and ,commcrce for 
2-| per cent, of the population. ^ 

The majority of the people jiave tnrcc meals a day : gamely, Food, 
the first in the early momirfg before going to work, the second 
at middays and the third any time after sunset. The morning 
j meal consists either of the remains of the previous evening’s 
^chapaiis, or of a kind of porridge {rabri) of the flour of maize, 
bajra, or jowaty coarsely pounded and boiled overnight in 
diluted buttermilk. The midday and evening meals usually 
consist of chapaiiSy pulse, and vegetables, washed down with 
mjlk or water. The chapdfis or unleavened cakes are made of 
wheat, parley, m^il^bdjray or jotvdr, according to the means 
of the consumer. A favourite dish of the more substantial 
farmers in®the north and west is pounded bajra mixed with moth 
in the proportion of four to one, boiled in water, and improved 
by the additioft of a little clarified butter or fresh oil. Animal 
food is not in general use, though most Rajputs and some of 
the other Hindu castes eat it when they can afford it. The 
flesh of goats and wild hog is highly esteemed by the Rajputs, 
while that of sheep or fowls is considered inferior in both 
^ flavour and nutriment. Speaking ‘generally, rice is a luxury, 
and sugar, sweetmeats, &c., are consumed only on festive 
occasions. » 

There is nothing peculiar about the dreos of the people. Dress. 
The poorer Hindu males wear a turban of sorts, a dhoti or 
loin-cloth, a short jacket reaching to the waist, and sometimes 
a sheet over the shoulder^ which can be used as a wrap for 
the upper part of the-^body. Those of the higher and middle 
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classes wear either d}wt\^ or trousers, a shirt {kurtd\ a long 
cOat {angarkha), and a cloth round the waist. The richer 
men wear a long coat, called achkan and often very handsom^ 
in place of, or in addition to, the atigarkhd, and the use of 
a kerchief {7‘ujmt) round the neck or over the turban is^ 
■popular in some States. There is but little difference in 
dress between Hindus and Muhanjmadans ; the latter almost 
always wear trousers, and button their coats to the left instead 
of to the right like Hindus and Europeans. The dress of 
a Hindu female consists of a coloured skirt, a half-sleeved 
bodice, and a sheet or veil taken over the head and round the 
body. Musalman women wear trousers {faijdmas), a longer 
* bodice more like a shirt, and the usual veil ; some of them wear 
skirts over their trousers, or a skirt and coat sewn as one gar-*^ 
ment and called tilak. The wilder Blhls are scantily clad, 
their apparel generally consisting of a dirty rag round the head 
and a waistcloth of limited length; their women-folk dress 
like the poorer Hindus, lyat wear a number brass bangles 
and rings on their arms and legst. 

Houses. Except where building stone is plentiful, the houses of the 
people are generally of mud or unburnt bricks; ^ome have 
flat mud roofs supported on wooden beams, while others have 
sloping roofs of ill-baked tiles. The majority are lojv and( 
badly ventilated, and usually of the same pattern, namely^ a 
quadrangular enclosure with rooms ranged round the sides. 

In the desert tracts the poorer classes have to be content 
with beehive-shaped huts, made from roots and grass, apd' 
usually surrounded by a thorn fence, which serves as.- a pro- 
tection against the sand-drifts and hot winds as well as a 
cattle-pen. The Bhils build their own huts, thatching them 
with straw and leaves, and in rare cases with tiles, while the 
walls consist of interwoven bamboos, or mud and loose 
stones. 

Hindus cremate their dead as a rule ; but infants who die 
before they are wearied, and Sanyasis, Gosains, Bishnois, and 
Naths, are buried. Again, some of the low castes, such as the 
Chamars, Kolis, and Regais, bury when they cannot afford to ^ 
burn. The Bhils almost invariably burn their dead ; but the 
first victim of an outbreak of small-pox is buriedp and if, within 
a certain time, n6 one else in the village dies of the disease, 
the body is disinterred and burnt. The Musalmans always 
practise inhumation. 

Apart from cricket, football, Iqwn tennis, and racquets, ^ 

nit-jlc nf cnmp^-if the States, the chief 
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games of the younger generation arc))narblcs, blindman’s-buff, 
hide-and-seek, top-spinning, and games like hockey, lip-c;?t, 
prisoner’s base, <Iv:c. Kite-Hying is practised by both children 
and adults ; and the indoor amusements arc chess, cards, and 
a kind of backgammon played with cowries and dice, 'rhe 
wealthier Rajputs are fond of horse exercise, and many of them 
arc in the front rank as horj-emen and )>olo-j)laycrs. 'I’hc BhJls 
are no mean archers, and in their own peculiar way get a 
certain amount of sport yearly. But for the adult rural popula- 
tion as a whole there are few amusements or relaxations; they 
mee'fOn the /la/tri or [)laiform, to smoke and discuss the weather 
and crops, and the monoton)- of their daily life is varied only 
by an occasional marriage or the celebration of one of the ' 
■'annual fcsliv.als. 

The more important llindu festivals are the Holi and the I-'csih-nls. 
Ganger in March ; the 'Fij or third of .Sawan, bcitig tire anni- 
versary of the day on which ITirbatT was, after Iturg austerities, 
reunited to Siva, in July; the Jamnashtinf, or anniversary of , 
the birth of Krishna, in Augiujt ; the Dasahra in September or 
October; and the I.7ewrdi m the followitig month. The chief 
Muhammddan festivals are the Muharram, the two Ids, .and 
» the Shab-i-barat. 

j Among some of the higher and middle classes of the Hindus, Nomcn- 
it Js customary when a child is born to send for the family 
priest or astrologer, wlio, after making certain calculations, 
announces the initi.al letter of the name to be given to the 
in.fant. Children are usually called after some god or goddess, 
or the ohy of th(? week on which they were born, or some 
jewel or ferocious animal, or arc given a name suggestive of 
power, ph^'si’cal or political. The name of a man’s fallter is 
never added to his own, whether in addressing him by .speech 
or letter, but the name of his c.aste or is sometimes pre- 
fixed or suffixed, e. g. Koth.ari H.anwant Chand .and Bachh Raj 
Bhandari. The distinctive feature in the names of those be- 
longing to the higher Hindu castes is ihtlt the suffixes are 
generally indicative of the subdivision to which they belong. 

^ Thus, among the Brahman.s, the naffic will often end with Deo, 

Shankar, Ram, Das, &rc, ; among the Kshattriyas almost always 
with Singh ; rand among the Vaisyas with Mai, Chand, Lai, 

&c. The Sudras, on the other hand, usuallj^ have only one 
name, a diminutive of that of a higher class, such as Bheria 
(Bhairon Lai), Chhatria (Chhatar Bhuj), andUda (UdaiRam). 

The most common suffixes-jused in the names of places are ; — 

-/ur, -pura, -khera, -^ar, -zvara, -nagar, -ner, and -o/i, all 

) 1 
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'I^A/FUTANA 

meaning 'town/ ‘villa^j/ ‘hamlet/ or ‘ habitation W 
(‘Vort’); and (‘ hill’). 

Excluding Sirohi State and the comparatively fertile por- 
tions of Marw^r found along the banks of the Luni river 
and its tributaries, the country to the west, north, and north-* 
west of the Aravalli Hills, comprising the whole of Jaisalmer, 
Bikaner, and Shekhawati, and most^of Jodhpur, is avast sandy 
track. Water is far from the surface and scarce ; and irrigation 
is, in most parts, impracticable, for not only is the supply of 
water too scanty to admit of its being used for this purpose, 
but the depth of the rvells usually exceeds 75 feet, the ipaxi- 
mum at which well-irrigation has been found profitable. The 
‘ Luni occasionally overflows and, on the subsidence of the 
waters, an alluvial deposit remains, which yields good crops of* 
W'heat, and there are tracts in Jodhpur and Bikaner where 
artificial irrigation is possible ; but, speaking generally, the 
people have tQ depend for their supply of grain almost entirely 
on the crops sown in the,., rainy season, which, in this part of 
the country, is of very uncertain character. When rain does 
fall, it sinks into the sandy soil and does not flow oif the sur- 
face, so that a very small rainfall suffices for the ftrops. In 
the eastern half of Rajputana, the agricultural conditions 
are very different. The rainfall is heavier and more regular ; , 
every variety of soil is found, from the light sand of the west 
to the richest alluvial loam, and there are extensive tracts of 
black mould which produce excellent crops of wheat and barley 
without artificial irrigation. Further, water is generally near 
the surface, and wells are very numerous / there are<, several 
considerable rivers and streams, and a large number of tanks. 

It follows, then, that except in a very few parts, tvfo crops a 
year are the rule and not the exception, 
main There are two kinds of crops : those cultivated during the 
rainy season are called khartf or sdwnu or sidhc, while the 
cold-season crops are known as ra^i or ufid/u. 

^^ystem of The system of agriculture is everywhere very simple, and 
cultiva- implements in use are of the rudest description. For the 

rains crops, ploughing opeiutions commence with the first good ^ 
fall of rain, and the land is ploughed from once to three times 
according to the stiffness of the soil. In the Y'estern half of 
Rajputana, a camel or a paiV of bullocks is yoked to the plough, 
but sometimes donkeys or buffaloes are used. The camels 
of the desert walk swiftly, and the ploughs are of very trifling 
weight ; consequently each cultivator is able to put a large ex- 
tent of ground under crop. It is estincated that, in the light 
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sandy soil, a man with a camel or a i|)iir of good bullocks can 
plough from two to three acres a day. The seed is usually 
sown by means of a drill or bamboo tube attached to the rear 
of the plough, but sometimes, especially in the case of *7, 
broadcast. In the cultivation of the rabi crops more trouble 
is taken. The land receives several ploughings transverse to 
each other, and is harrowe^ and levelled in order to retain the 
moisture. When the seed has been sown and the crops begin 
to sprout, considerable attention is paid to weeding; thorn 
fences are erected to keep out cattle and hog ; scarecrows are 
set up to frighten away the birds, and persons are engaged to 
keep watch and are provided with slings or a noisy instrument, 
called thali^ in the western States. 

* In the south of Rajputana a peculiar mode of cultivation Nomndic 
is practised by the Bhils ; it is called zvdlar or wdlra, and 
resembles the jhdm of Assam and the kum?! of the Western 
Ghats. It consists of cutting down a patch ,pf forest and 
burning the tr§^es on the ground ig order to clear room for 
a field, which is manured by tj^e ashes. After a year or two, 
the soil is exhausted and linother felling takes place. The 
system, which is, of course, most destructive to the forests; has 
n been prohibited in Dungarpur and Sirohi. 

Thejprincipal rain crops are bdjra {Poinisetum iyphoidemn) Principal 
or spiked millet, and jowdr {Sorgkufn vulgare) or great millet. 

Tfi® former is sown as early as possible, even in May if rain 
falls in that month, and takes about three months to ripen ; it 
is the chief crop in the western and northern States, and also 
in Alwaj, Bharatpdt, t)holpur, Karauli, and the greater part of 
Jaipur. Jowdr requires a stiffer soil and more rain, and is 
sown later* it is the most common crop in Bundi, Jhalawar, 

Kotah, Tonk, and parts of Partabgarh and Udaipur. Other 
kharif crops afe maize or Indian corn, the food of the mas^s^ 
in the south ; moth and mung, both species of the kidney bean^'*' 
cotton ; and a coarse kind of rice. The cultivation of thfe^.- 
latter is practically confined to Banswara, DSngarpur, ^nd parts 
of Jaipur, Karauli, and Kotah. Of these crops, the only ones 
that usually require manure or artificial irrigation are maize 
and cotton. The principal rabi crops are wheat, barley, gram 
or chick-pea, igigar-cane, poppy, tobacco, san (Indian hemp), 
and indigo. They require either cGnstant irr^ation or one of 
the best natural soils, and are therefore to be found chiefly in 
the favoured eastern half of the country. The oilseeds con- 
sist of til (Sesafnn7?i mdicun^ in the rainy season, and mustard, 

’ rape, linseed, and castor in the cold season. Of these, til is 
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by far the most importai^;; it is usually grown by itself, but is 
sbmetimes mixed with jowar or cotton, 

IManure is hardly used at all in the desert tracts in the west 
and north, and elsewhere is applied chiefly to irrigated lands, 
where the more valuable crops such as wheat, barley, poppy, 
sugar-cane, and tobacco are grown, or to gardens. It consists 
of the dung of cattle, sheep, and goats, night-soil, village sweep- 
ings, deciduous leaves, jungle-plants, &c. ; and of these, the 
dung of sheep and goats is preferred as being the most power- 
ful. Bone manure is used to a small extent in Kishangarh, 
but is not altogether acceptable. The practice of periling 
sheep and goats in the fields for a few days is common every- 
where. 

Among the cultivated fruits are the apricot, custard-apple,^ 
guava, mango, mulberry, orange, peach, plantain, plum, pome- 
granate, pummelo, tamarind, and several varieties of fig, lime, 
and melon. JVIany kinds of vegetables are grown for house- 
hold use or for sale, sucl^ as artichoke, beet, cabbage, carrot, 
cauliflawer, celery, egg-plant, opion, parsnip, potato, radish, 
spinach, tomato, turnip, yam, and several of the gourd and 
cucumber family. «• 

Of improvement in agricultural practice there is very little to c 
record. In a few of the States the seed is carefully selected, ^ 
and cases are known of experiments ■with Egyptian cotton, 
American maize, and Turkish tobacco; but as a whole cthe 
cultivators are very conservative. 

The majority of the States advance money for the construc- 
tion or repairs of wells and tanks, and for tht^ purchaseoof seed, 
bullocks, and agricultural implements. In some cases these 
loans are free of interest, and in others a rate varying from 6 to 
12 per cent, per annum is charged. In adverse seasons takdvi 
advances are given freely throughout Rajputan^, and in 1899- 
1900 they amounted to more than 24 lakhs. 

Except in parts of the north-east and east, where the recent 
famines and scarcities were less severely felt than elsewhere, 
the cultivators are generally in debt, and many of them are 
hea-vily involved. This state of affairs is due partly to their 
own extravagance and imprudence or to debts they have in- 
herited, partly to bad seasons, and partly tQ. the grasping 
methods of the k?hrd or professional money-lender. In several 
States the majority of the cultivators are entirely in the hands 
of their bohrds and depend on them for everything. The rate 
of interest varies from 18 to 36 per cent, yearly ; and the ^ 
nrofits of the money-lender are swelled i)y charging compound ‘ 
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interest, by making loans in bajra of jouw' and insisting on 
^ similar quantity of wheat in repayment, and in variofls 
other ways. 

g Agricultural statistics exist for the whole of one State Agricnl- 
(Bharatpur) and for portions of nine others, but they are 
available only for the last few years, and cannot be considered 
as altogether reliable. Th§ table below is for the year 1903-4. 

The figures in the third column relate, for the most part, to 
khdlsa lands only, i.e. those paying full revenue to the State ; 
w]iile the figures in the fourth column are obtained by deducting 
from, them the areas occupied by forests, towns, villages, rivers, 

&c., or othenvise not available for cultivation. The difierences 
between the figures in the last tw’O columns represent the area 
'Cropped more than once. 


State. 0 

Total area 
(in square 
rnifes). 

1 

• 

Area (in square miles). 

Area (in square 
• miles) cropped. 

For w 14 ch 
returns 
exist. 

Available 
for culti- 
vation. 

Total. 

, Net. 

Alwar . , . 

3.141 

2,751 

1.733 

1,505 

1,431 

Bharatpur . 

1,983 

1,982 

^598 

1,492 

1,278 

Bikaner 

33 . 3 ” 

6,539 

6,420 

933 

933 

Dholpur 

i.i.'i.'i 

900 

536 

405 

400 

Jaipur*. 

^ 5 >B 79 

3,548 

3,587 

I, .304 

1,247 

JJialawar 

810 

558 

400 

126 

1 16 

Jodhpur . . . 

34.963 

4,320 

3:532 

1,012 

1,012 

Kishangarh . 

858 

199 

153 

162 

153 

Kotah .... 

5.684 

4,778 

3.233 

1,353 

1,315 

Tonk (in Rajputana) . 

1,114 

602 

503 

250 

239 

^ Total 

88,597 

26,177 

20,694 

8,542 

8,124 


5 

Thus returns exist for 26,177 square miles, or about one-fifth 
of the whole ; ‘and of this area nearly four-fifths are available 
for cultivation. The net area cropped was 8,124 square miles, 
or 31 per cent, of the area for which returns exist and 40 per 
cent, of the area available for cultivation.* Turning to indi- 
vidual States, the highest percentages of area cropped to that 
available for cultivation are found*in Kishangarh, where the 
entire cultivable area is said to have been under crop, Alwar 
(82), Bharatp’3r (80), and Dholpur (74) ; and the lowest per- 
centage in Bikaner (between 14 and 15). • 

The table on the next page gives the areas under principal 
crops in 1903-4, and shows that, of the total cultivated area, 
bajra occupied 22 per cent, joTadr about 16, wheat nearly 9, 
^ and gram over 7 per cant. 
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a 

0 

p-f 

Alwar . . . 
Uharatpur 
Bikaner . . 
Dholpiir . . 
Jaipur . . . 
Jhalawar . . 
Jodhpur . , 
Kishangarh . 
Kotah . . . 
Tonk (in Raj- 
putana) 

Total 

4.^7 

314 

222 

176 

271 

I 

430 

17 

4 

7 

168 

247 

11 

.38 

160 

68 

40 

381 

91 

41 

76 

4 

2 J 

114 

12 

8r 

5 

359 

39 

72 

193 

66 

7 

18 

7 

197 

16 

137 

106 

18 

16 

207 

1 

23 

25 

20 

11 

37 

66 

21 

53 

3 

66 

17 

68 

23 

60 

68 

30 

93 

8 

11 

11 

33 

12 

25 

I 

52 

II 

8 

23 

41 

16 

4 

8 

JC., 

42 

6 

1,879 

1-355 

752 

620 

564 1 354 

326 177 

60 1 


These tables, though incomplete and imperfectly reliahle^ 
give an approximate guide to the conditions in the remaining 
four-fifths of K.ajputana, Taking the States mentioned in the 
tables, it is doubtless the^^se that the rest oft Jodhpur is, on 
the whole, less fertile and less cultivated than the 4,320 square 
miles for which returns exist, and that the large sandy district 
of Shekhawati (in Jaipur) is, as regards productiveness and 
quality of soil, far inferior to the rest of that State and more 
resembles Bikaner. Yet, with these exceptions, there i%reasonc 
to believe that the extent of cultivation in and vmafi lands, 
held revenue-free or at reduced rates, is probably much" the 
same as in the khdlsa area. Again, turning to the States whose 
names do not appear in the table, Jaisalmer is no doubt a more 
sterile country than even its immediate nei^bours to %he east 
and north-east, but the central and south-eastern districts of 
Udaipur, the greater part of Partabgarh, and the southern half 
of Bundi will hold their own against any tract in Rajputana ; 
they are extensively cultivated and yield all the valuable 
spring crops, including poppy. 

The main wealth of the desert lands of the west and north 
consists in the vast herds of camels, horned cattle, and sheep 
which roam over the sandy wastes and thrive admirably in the 

dry climate. ^ _ c 

Camels are looked on rather as members of the family than 
as dumb animals ; they plough and harrow thet ground, bring 
home the harvest, carry wood and water, and are both ridden 


md driven. Their milk is used both as an article of diet and 
IS a medicine ; a fair profit is made from the sale of their w'ool, 
ind, when they die, their skin is m^d^ i^^o jars for holding ghi ^ 
ind oil. The riding camels 'bred in these parts are probably 
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superior to any others in India, and life best of them will cover 
from So to loo miles in a night when cmcfgcncy demands 
speed. The price varies from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. The 
Jaisalmer camels ate famed for their easy paces and hardiness, 

*and can go long distances without food or wal^i', subsisting for 
days on a little unrefined sugar and alum, whit^h are carried in 
the saddle-bags. The best of this breed are smaller and finer 
irf the head and neck than the ordinary canid. The camels 
of Jodhpur and Bikaner are larger and stronger than those of 
Jaisalmer, and are often very swift. 

*The bullocks of Nagaur, a district of Jodhpur, where they Catile. 
are chiefly bred, are famous throughout Northern India, and 
are sold at all the principal fairs. They are noted for their 
«ize, and their massive horns and humps ; a pair sometimes 
fetches, R&. joq, hu.t tV\e price, la Ra. cows 

of all the sandy tracts (especially Mallani and Sanchor in 
Jodhpur, and Pugal in Bikaner) are held in the highest esteem ; 
they sell for Rs. 40 to Rs. 200, ajid give from five to ten 
seers of milk a day, but they require cleanliness and gooil food, 
and have to be carefully teftded when away from their native 
pastures. • 

Goats and sheep are reared in large numbers in the west and Goats and 
lorth j the former supply the greater part of the animal food of ®heep. 
he country, and their milk is in general use as an article of diet, 
especially in the desert. Sheep are kept principally for their 
vool, but are exported in large numbers ; those of western 
Bikaner are said to be among the largest in India, while those 
of*Jodhgur and Jaifealtner, though small, fatten excellently, and, 
when well fed, yield mutton second to none. 

The horees of Mallani and Jalor (two districts of Marwar) Horses, 
are renowned for their hardiness and ease of pace ; they grow 
to a good height and, though light-boned, wiU carry plenty of 
weight and cover long distances without food or water. 

In the eastern half of the country there is nothing remark- 
able about the live-stock, but efforts ar* being made by 
several Darbars to improve the breed of cattle by importing 
bulls from Hissar and Nagaur. J 

The principal fairs are held at Pushk^Lr, in Ajmer, in Fairs. 
October or Ncyember, and at Tilwara, near Balotra in Jodh- 
pur, in March ; horse and cattle fairs are alSf> held at Alwar, 
Bharatpur, and Dholpur. There is an important fair at Par- 
batsar in Jodhpur in September, at which many bullocks change 
hands, and smaller cattle or camel fairs axe held at several 
•places in Bikaner. 



?rrig.ition. Tlie chief sources of il rigation are >vells, tanks or reservoirs, 

find canals. Statistics are available for the area dealt with in 
the two preceding tables, and are set forth below. Of the tota'l 
area cropped in 1903-4, 1,486 square miles, or more than 17 
per cent,, were irrigated : namely, three-fourths from wells and 
one-eighth from tanks and canals. The percentages of area 
irrigated to total area cropped varied from 45 in Kishangarh, 
38 in Dholpur, and 33 in Jaipur, to 8 in Kotah, where artificial 
irrigation is in many parts unnecessary, and 2 in Bikaner, 
where it is more or less impracticable except in the north. In 
the rest of Bajputana, excluding Jaisalmer, it is reportei^ that 
from one-sixth to one-fourth of the cultivated area is usually 
irrigated, the higher percentages being found in Sirohi and 
Udaipur. c 


State, ^ 

L 

Ar^ (m square miles) 
irripited from 

Total area 
(in square 
miles) 
irrigated. 

Canalsc 

Tanks. 

Cl 

Wells. 

Other 

srfurces. 

Alwar . 

... 

36 

168 

8 

'212 

Bharatpnr 

7 

••• 

189 

98 < 

294 

Bikaner . 

i 6 

••• 


4 

20 

Dholpnr . 


s 

140 

6 

154 

Jaipur 

45 

20 

342 

29 

436 

Jhalawar 


I 

ir 

... 

18 

Jodhpur . 

8 

4 

III 

27 

IS0« 

Kishangarh 

• • • 

30 

38 

5 


Kotah . 

n 

3 


3 

104 

Tonk (in Rajpulana) 

... 

I 

23 

I 

25 

Total 1 

S7 

103 


iSr 

^1,486'" 


The States which are best protected by irrigation <^are Jaipur, 
Bharatpur, Kishangarh, Alwar, Kotah, and the chiefship of 
Shahpura. 

Tanks and In Jaipur much has been done since 1868 in the construc- 
canals. tion of tanks, reservoirs, and canals. In the khdlsa area alone 
there are 200 irrigation works under the management of the 
Public Works department; they have cost more than 66 lakhs 
up to 1904, and brought in a gross revenue of nearly 59 lakhs. ^ 
Bharatpur State has spent 10 lakhs since 1895, and now 
possesses 164 irrigation works, which are kept good order 
by its Public Works depaftment. The more important canals 
outside these two States are the Ghaggar canals in Bikaner, the 
Parbatl canal in Kotah, and those connected with the Jaswant 
Sagar near Bilara in Jodhpur. Since the famine of 1899-1900^ 
increased attention has been paid in aknost every State to the 
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subject of irrigation. In accordance the recommendations 
of tlie Irrigation Commission of 1 901-3, investigations have bceti 
undertaken in the greater part of Rajputana at tlie e.vpense of the 
Government of India and under the supervision of European 
engineers, with the object of drawing up projects for utilizing 
to the best advantage all available sources of water-supply. 

Wells are the mainstay of, the eastern half of the country, as ^Ycl1s. 
als'o of Sirohi and parts of Jodhpur. Their number is roughly 
estimated at 300,000 ; and they arc, almost without exception, 
the properly of individual cultivators, the Darbars merely 
encoijraging their construction by a sy.stem of agricultural 
advances known as takavi, or by liberal rules in the matter of 
land revenue assessments. The cost varies from a few rupees 
for a temporary well, to about Rs. 1,500 for a deep and jicrma- 
nent structure. Except in Sirohi and parts of Jodhpur, Kotah, 
and Udaipur, where the Persian wheel is used, the water is 
lifted by means of leathern buckets drawn up with a rope and 
pulley by bullocks moving down aix, inclined plane. In the^ 
case of shallow wells, a contrivance known as dhaihli is'^every- 
where popular. It is similar to the shtxdoof employed in Egypt, 
and consist of a stout rod, balanced on a vertical post, and 
having a heavy weight at one end and a leathern bucket or 
,,earthen pot suspended by a rope to the other. The worker 
dips tlie bucket or pot into the water, and, aided by the 
counterpoising weight, empties it into a hole from which a 
channel conducts the water to the lands to be irrigated. Water 
is sometimes lifted from streams in the same way. 

tVage^ vary gready according to locality, but have increased Wages, 
everywhere during the last twenty years. The landless day 
labourer now receives from two to four annas daily, instead of 
from one to two annas in former times, while the monthly 
wage of domestic servants has risen 20 or 25 per cent. As 
regards agricultural labour, the system of payment in kind is 
common; and the village artLsans and servants, such as carpen- 
ters, potters, blacksmiths, workers in leathe?, and. barbers, are 
almost always remunerated in this way. In some States the 
cultivators employ labourers for a particular harvest, and give 
' them two or three rupees a month in addition to food and 
clothes, or a sl^are of the produce ; and in such cases these 
helps are usually of the same caste a 5 their enJployers, so that 
they may eat together and thus economize food. The wages of 
skilled labour have, as elsewhere, risen considerably in conse- 
quence of the extension of railways and industries, and the 
’general rise in prices. ’ 
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The table below shotil the average price of the staple food- 
g'i-ains in seers per rupee during the twenty-eight years ending 
1900, excluding years of acute famine. The figures opposite 
the eastern division represent the average prices in the Alwar^ 
Bharatpur^ Dholpur, Jaipur, Karauli, and Udaipur States, 
while those opposite the western division relate to Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer, and Jodhpur. ^ 



It will be seen that the prices of all grains have»risen since 
1890, and this was due to a series of indifferent seasons. The 
importance of railways as levellers of prices cannot be over- 
estimated; in 1868-9, when there was no railway, grain sold 
for less than 4 seers per rupee, whereas in the recent famine in 
1899-1900 prices were never higher than 7 or 8 seers. 

The material condition of the urban population is generally 
satisfactory, and the standard of living *is Considerably higgler 
than it was thirty or forty years ago. The middle-class clerk 
has sufficient income to dress well, diet himself liberally, and 
give his sons an English education ; his house is comfortably, 
if simply, furnished, and he can generally afford to keep a 
personal servant. In rural areas, on the other hand, there has 
been little change in the style of living, and in some States 
there has been a perceptible falling-off owing to recent adverse 
seasons. It is only by the exercise of thrift and frugality that 
the people can hold thefr own. The cultivators, as a whole, 
are ihdifferently housed and poorly clad, and their food, if 
sufficient, consists usually of inferior grains. condition of 

the ordinary labourer shows some improvement, in consequence 
of the increase in wages and the extension of public works. 

There are no large timber forests in Rajputana, but the 
woodlands are extensive upon the^ south-western Aravallis and 
throughout the hilly tracts adjoining, where the rainfall i^ 
. t 
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good. Mount Abu is well wooded f?om summit to skirts and 
possesses several valuable kinds of timber; and from A‘ 6 u 
north-eastward the western slopes of the range are still well 
^clothed with trees and bushes up to the neighbourhood of 
Merwara. Below the hills on this western side runs a belt of 
jungle, sometimes spreading out along the river beds for some 
distance into the plain, o All vegetation, however, rapidly 
decreases in the direction of the Luni ; and beyond that river, 

Marwar, Bikaner, and Jaisalmer have scarcely any trees at all, 
ejccept a few plantations close to villages or towns. In the 
west> and south of Mewar the forests stretch for miles, covering 
the hills with scrub jungle and the valleys with thickets; 
while the southernmost States of Banswara, Dungarpur, and 
'' Partabgarh are, in proportion to their size, the best wooded of 
any in the Province. Here teak and other valuable timber 
trees would thrive well if the jungles were not periodically 
ruined by the Bhils, who burn them down for the purposes of 
sport or agricu^iure almost uncheck 3 d. In Bundi and Kotah, 
and in parts of Jaipur, Alwar^and Karauli, the woodlssnds are 
considerable, but they contain very little valuable timber. 
Elsewherd in Rajputana there are only fuel and fodder 
reserves. 

The, principal trees found in the forest are dhdk {Bzctea Principal 
frpndosa\ dhdman {Grewia pilosa), dhao (Anogeissus pendula)^ 
go? {pdina Wodier), jdmtin {Eugenia Jambolana), karayia 
{StercuKa urens), sdlar {Boswellia thuriferd), se77ial {Bo77ibax 
7t7jilabariai7n), te7idu^ {Diospyros to77ie7itosa), and ui7i {Sacco- 
petalim io77ie7itosu77i). Teak is found sparingly and seldom 
attains any size ; the mango, 77iahud {Bassia latifolid), and the 
small bafnboo are common. The minor forest produce 
consists of grass, fire-wood, bamboos, fruits, honey, lac, 
gum, &c. 

In some States right-holders get forest produce free or at Rights and 
reduced rates ; and in years of scarcity the forests are usually 
thrown open to the people for grazing, gi’ass-cutting, and the 
collection of fruits, tubers, &c. 

The area under the management”of the Forest departments Manage- 
of the various States cannot be given. Indeed, in many of the 
States there is no real Forest department, the staff being 
chiefly engaged in guarding game-preserves o? providing forage 
and fuel for Raj establishments ; but in Ahvar, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 

Kotah, and Sirohi the forest area amounts to about 2,800 
square miles, and efforts, are made to work the forests on 
proper lines. The forest revenue in these five States, excluding 

E 2 ’ 
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th^e value of grass, wooS, &c., taken free by right-holders 
or supplied for the requirements of the Darbar, is about 2-5 
lakhs, and the expenditure nearly i>5 lakhs. 

The most important mineral now being worked is coal at, 
Palana in Bikaner. It is of Tertiary age, and was discovered 
in 1896 in association with Nummulitic rocks. Mining opera- 
tions were started in 1898, and the/:oIliery was connected with 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway by a branch line, ten miles long, 
in the followng year. The output has risen from about 500 
tons in 1898 to over 44,000 tons in 1904. The coal is of inferiQr 
quality, but when mixed with the Bengal variety is faund 
satisfactory, and is largely used on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Rail- 
way and by the Public Works department of the State; 
attempts are being made to manufacture briquettes. The‘ 
colliery gives employment to about 100 labourers. 

What Colonel Tod called the tin mines of Mewar, once 
very productive and yielding no inconsiderable portion of 
silver, are probably the lefid and zinc mines of the village of 
Jawar, *16 miles south of Udaipu? city. They are said to have 
been worked till 1812, when, in consequence of a famine, the 
village was depopulated. Prospecting operations, Undertaken 
in 1872, showed but a very small proportion of silver in two 
specimens of galena, namely, about ounces to a^ton of e 
lead, and the mines have since been untouched. There are old 
lead-workings in the Thana Ghazi district of Alwar, and<the 
remains of zinc furnaces at Sojat in Jodhpur. 

Copper is found in several States, and^was formerly smeltgd 
in considerable quantities. The most impcJrtant mines are at 
Khetri and Singhana in Jaipur, and they must have pro- 
duced copper for a long period. Some of the hills d're honey- 
combed with old excavations ; and the heaps of slag from the 
furnaces have accumulated, in the course of time, until they 
now form a range of hillocks several hundred feet in length, 
and from 30 to 60 feet high. The ores are copper pyrites, and 
some carbonates afso occur; considerable quantities of blue 
vitriol (copper sulphate), alum, and copperas (iron sulphate) 
were formerly manufactufed from decomposed slates and 
refuse. At Darlba, the chief mine in Alwar, the ores are 
also copper pyrites, but are mixed with arsem'cal iron, and 
occur irregularly^ disseminated through the black slates, only 
a few specks and stains being seen in the quartzites. Here, as 
elsewhere, the industry is diminishing owing to the influx of 
European copper, and the mine is practically abandoned. 

Iron ores are pretty generally distriuuted throughout the 
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country, but the most notcworthj^ deposits are found in 
Jaipur, Ahvar, and Udaipur. In the first of these States, the 
mines at Karwar have long been abandoned, in consequence, 

^it is said, of the scarcity of fuel; but in the south-west of 
Alwar, the eastern half of Udaipur, and in parts of Kolah, the 
ores are worked on a small scale to supply native furnaces. 

Cobalt has long been ki^own as occurring in the mines near Cobalt. 
Khetri, in association with nickel and copper ores. It has 
been compared to a fine grey sand having the appearance of 
ijon filings, and is found in minute crj'^stals belonging to the 
isometric system, mixed with copper and iron pyrites. Under 
the name of schta^ it is exported to Jaipur, Delhi, and other 
places, and is used by Indian jewellers for producing a blue ^ 

‘ enamel. 


The rocks of Rajputilna are rich in good building materials. Building 
The ordinary quartzite of the Aravallis is well adapted for stones, 
many purposes ; the more schistose beds are employed as flag- 
stones or for i;oofing, and slates arp found in the Alwar and j 
Bundi hills. , » 

Limestone is abundant in several parts, and is used both for Limestone, 
building 3 ind for burning into lime. Two local forms of it 
stand pre-eminent among the ornamental stones of India for 
their beauty : namely, the Raialo group, quarried at Raialo 
(Raiala) in Jaipur, at Jhiri in Alwar, and at AIakrana in 
Jodhpur ; and the Jaisalmer limestone. The former is a fine- 
grained crystalline marble, the best being pure white in colour, 

’ivhile others are grey^ pink, or variegated. The famous Taj at 
Agra was built Biainly of white Makrana marble, and it is 
proposed to use the same stone in the construction of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta. The Jaisalmer variety is 
of far later geological age j it is even-grained, compact, of a 
huff or light brown colour, and is admirably adapted for fine 
carving. It takes a fair polish, and was at one time used for 
lithographic blocks. 

Sandstone is plentiful almost everywhere, varying greatly in Sandstone^, 
texture and colour. The most famous quarries are at Bansi 
Paharpur in Bharatpur State ; thSy have furnished materials 
for the most celeBrated monuments of the Mughal dynasty at 
Agra, Delhi, -jnd Fatehpur Sikri, as well as for the beautiful 
palaces at Dig. There are two varieties of tlJis stone : namely. 


a very fine-grained yellowish white ; and a dark red, speckled 
with yellow or white spots. The quarries give employment to 
450 labourers, and the oijt-turn is about 14,000 tons a year. 


Excellent red sandstone comes from Dalmera in Bikaner, from 

> . 
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Dholpur, and from several places in Jodhpur, where also the 
brown, pink, and yellow varieties are found. 

Beds of unctuous clay or fuller’s earth are found in parts of 
Bikaner and the two western States from 5 to 8 feet below 
the surface ; the clay is used locally as a hair-wash or for dye-* 
ing cloth, and is exported in considerable quantities to Sind 
ajid the Punjab under the name oi iniifi. 

Large deposits of gypsum occur in the vicinity of Nagaur an^ 
at other places in Jodhpur ; the mineral is used as cement for 
the interiors of houses, and the yearly output is about 5,000 tong. 

Of pigments, a black mineral paint, discovered in Kishan- 
garh in 1S86, has been successfully tried on the Rajputana- 
Malwa and Jodhpur-Bikaner Railways, and on steamers. 

I'he only precious or semi-precious stones at present worked * 
are the garnets, which occur in the mica schists of the Raj- 
mahal hills in Jaipur, near Sarwar in Kishangarh, and to a less 
e.vtent in the ^Bhllwara district of Udaipur. Beiyd was once 
worked on a large scale ne^r Toda Rai Singh in Jaipur, and tur- 
quoises- are said to have been fouyd in the same locality. Rock- 
crystal is occasionally met with, but of no marketable value. 

The salt sources of Rajputana are celebrated. Uhder agree- 
ments entered into with the various Darbars in, or soon after, 
1879, the local manufacture of salt has ceased in eveiy State 
except Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, and Kotah. In the two 
first States, a small amount, limited to about 360 ton^ in 
Bikaner and iSo in Jaisalmer, is manufactured at Lunkaransar 
(Bikaner) and Kanod (Jaisalmer), but the salt is of inferipr 
quality. Similarly, the Jodhpur and KotaH Darbars ere per- 
mitted to manufacture small quantities of khari or earth-salt 
for industrial purposes. With these exceptions, the*- manufac- 
ture is entirely in the hands of the Government of India; and 
the chief salt sources are the Sawbhar Lake, leased by the 
Jaipur and Jodhpur States in 1869-70, the depressions at 
Didwana, Pachbhadra, Phalodi, and the Luni tract, leased 
by Jodhpur in 1879, and the lake at Kachor Rewassa, leased 
by Jaipur in 1879. The only sources now worked are the first 
three mentioned immediately above, and they are under the 
charge of the Northern India Salt Revenue department. During 
the five years ending 1903, the yearly out-turn averaged about 
164,000 tons, worth about 9 lakhs ; during the same period the 
yearly sales have averaged nearly 170,000 tons, and the annual 
net revenue has been more than in lakhs (say, £743,000). 

In manufactures Rajputana ha^ no speciality, unless the ^ 
making of salt be included under Kiis head. The more 
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important industries arc the weaving ^3" muslin, tlic dyeing and 
stamping of cotton cloths, the manufacture of carpets, rugs, 
and other woollen fabrics, enamelling, pottery, and work in 
ivory, lac, brass, steel, stone, &c. 

The weaving of coarse cotton cloths for local use is carried Cotton 
on in almost every village, and cotton rugs {dorls) arc made in 
a few places. Among muslins the foremost place is held by 
tli'ose of Kotah, where the charming art of dyeing the thinnest 
net with a difieront colour on each surface is still sometimes 
practised. The dyeing and stamping of cotton cloths is carried Dyed nnd 
on largely in several Statc.s, particularly at Stniganer in Jaipur, 

The chintzes are printed in colours by hand blocks, but the 
industry' is decaying owing to machine competition. The pat- 
terns on dark green and light yellow cloths are frequently 
stamped with gold or silver leaf. Tie-dyeing (called chutidti Tie-dyc- 
handhli) Is practised cirieny in Jaipur and Kotaii. The process 
consists of knotting up with thread any portion of the cloth 
which is to escape being dyed. For each of the many colours ^ 
required to produce an elaborate design, a .separate knotting is 
required, and, though the labour involved is great, the rapidity 
with which the work is done is mar\'cllous. 

Fine wool is obtained from Bikaner, Jodhpur, and Shekhiiwati, Woollen 
and is much prized for carpet-weaving. The principal woollen f'^hries. 
manufactures are carpets, rugs, shawl.s, and blankets, especially 
famous in Bikaner. Felt rugs, saddle-cloths, capes, &c., are made 
at Malpura in Jaipur, and at several places in Jodhpur and Tonk. 

For enamelling on gold, Jaipur is ackno\vledged to be pre- Enamel- 
eminent, and some ^\'ork is done on silver and copper. The 
enamel is of the kind termed ‘ cfiavipkv^,’ i. e. the outline is 
formed by the plate itself, while the colours are placed in 
depressions hollowed out of the metal. The red colour is the 
most difficult to apply, and for this hue Jaipur is famous. The 
y/z<7i-/-enamelling of Partabgarh, where the article itself is of 
glass, is also interesting. 

The best pottery is produced in Jaipur, 'S practically the Pottery. .0 
same as that for which Delhi has long been noted. The vessels ^ 

are formed in moulds and, after union of the separate parts, 
are coated with powdered ryhite felspar mixed with starch, and 
are then painted. The ware is next dipped in a transparent 
glaze of glass, and when dry goes io the kilS, where only one 
baking is required. At Indargarh in Kotah painted pottery is 
made, the colour being applied after the pottery has been fired. 

Ivory-turning is carried on to a small extent in Alwar, Ivory- 
Bikaner, Jodhpur, apd iJdaipur, the articles manufactured 
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being mostly bangles, c<)e.ssmen, &c. At Etawah (in Kotah) 
Voxes and powder-flasks are veneered with horn, ivory, and 
mother-of-pearl set in lac ; while fly-whisks and fans made of 
ivory or sandal-wood are curiosities produced at Bharatpur. 
The fibres are beautifully interwoven and, in good specimens* 
are almost as fine as ordinary horsehair. 

Work in lac is practically confined to such small articles as 
toys, bangles, and stools, and is carried on in most of the States. 
In Bikaner lac, or some similar varnish, is applied to skin oil- 
flasks {kTippis\ and in Shahpura lac is used in the ornamentation 
of shields and tables. 

Brass and copper utensils of daily use are manufactured 
everywhere. The brass-work of Jaipur, which is especially 
artistic, takes the form of tea-tables, salvers, Ganges water-pots, 
and miniature reproductions of bullocks, camels, carts, deer, 
elephants, &c. 

Sword-blades, daggers, knives, &c., are manufactured in 
Jhalawar, Sirohi, and Udmpur, and, in the second of these 
States^.are often inlaid with gold or silver wire. 

The carving of small articles and models in stone is practised 
chiefly in Alwar, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, and Jodhpur. 
Among other industries in Rajputana is the manufacture of , 
ornamental saddlery and camel-trappings, leathern jars for glii f 
and oil, and silver table-ornaments. 

There is only one spinning and weaving mill in Rajputana, 
at Kishangarh. It was opened in 1897 and now employs about 
500 hands daily; there are over 10,000 spindles, and the out- 
turn in 1904 exceeded 685 tons of yafn. * Of cottoij-presses 
there are sixteen, half of which belong to private individuals. 
Jaipur owns three, Kishangarh two, and Udaipur, Bundi, and 
Shahpura own one each. These eight presses employ from 700 
to 1,200 hands daily during the working season, and in 1903-4 
about 32,000 bales (of 400 lb. each) were pressed. 

Of the trade of Rajputana in olden days very little is known. 
The principal maats were Bhllwara in Udaipur, Churu and 
Rajgarh in Bikaner, Malpura in Jaipur, and Pali in Jodhpur; 
and they formed the connecting link between the sea-coast and 
northern India. The productions of India, Kashmir, and 
China were exchanged for those of Europe, Afrjca, Persia, and 
Arabia. Caravans from the ports of Cutch and Gujarat brought 
ivory, rhinoceros’ hides, copper, dates, gum arabic, borax, coco- 
nuts, broadcloths, sandal-wood, drugs, dyes, spices, coffee, &c., 
and took away chintzes, dried fruits, sugar, opium, silks, muslins, 
shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and salt, o The guardians of the ‘ 
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merchandise were almost invariably’^Charans, and the most 
desperate outlaw seldom dared commit any outrage on caravai 5 s 
under the safeguard of these men, the bards of the Rajputs. 

If not strong enough to defend their convoy with sword and 
'shield, they would threaten to kill themselves, and would pro- 
ceed by degrees from a mere gash in the flesh to a death-wound ; 
or if one victim was insufficient, a number of women and 
children would be sacrificed and the marauders declared 
responsible for their blood. The chief exports of local produc- 
tion were salt, wool, g/n, animals, opium, and dyed cloths, 
while the imports included wheat, rice, sugar, fruits, silks, iron, 
tobacco, etc. The through trade was considerable, but was 
hampered by the system of levying transit and other duties, 
known as I'ahdari^ i?idpa, daldR chuttgi\ &c. At the present 
time, except in four or five of the less important States, transit 
duties have either been abolished altogether, or are levied only 
on opium, spirits, or intoxicating drugs ; but impprt and export 
duties are still in force in most of the States. ,, 

The chief exports now are^salt, wool and woollen ,jabncs. Existing 
raw cotton, oilseeds, opium^ ghl, marble and sandstone, hides, 
printed cloths, camels, cattle, sheep and goats ; and the main 
imports include food-grains, English and Indian cotton goods, 
sugar, tobacco, metals, timber, and kerosene oil. The bulk of 
the trade is carried by rail, but no complete statistics are 
available. 

The principal trade centres are the capitals of the various Chief 
States, and also the towns of Baran, Bhilwara, Churu, Dig, centres. 
Jliunjhupu, Merta? hfagaur, Pali, Sambhar, and Sikar. The 
head-quarters of banking and exchange operations may be said 
to be Jaipur, the largest and richest city of Rajputana, though 
the principal firms of Malwa and of the northern cities of British 
India have agencies in most of the towns. The employment of 
capital is, however, becoming less productive since the peculiar 
sources of profit formerly open have been disappearing. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century large (Commercial specula- 
tions had more the character of military enterprises than of 
industrial ventures, when the greaP insurance firms remitted 
^ goods or specie under armed bands in their own pay, and when 
loans were ma^e at heavy interest for the payment of armies or 
the maintenance of a government? Now, railways and tele- 
graphs are gradually levelling profits on exchange and transport 
of goods, while the greater prosperity and stability of the States, 
under the wing of the Empire, render them more and more 
* independent of the financing bankers. 
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The total length of ^’ailways in Rajputana, including the 
British District of Ajmer-Merwara, has increased from 652 
miles in 1881, 943 in 1891, and 1,359 in 1901, to 1,576 miles 
in 1906. Of the miles now open, 739 are the property of 
the British Government, and the rest are owned by various* 
Native States ; and, with the exception of 48 miles, the entire 
length is on the metre-gauge system. 

The oldest and most important line, the Rajputana-Malvva, 
belongs to Government, and has a total length in Rajputana of 
about 720 miles. Starting from Ahmadabad, it enters the 
country near Abu Road in the south-west, and runs north- 
east to Bandikui, whence one branch goes to Agra and another 
to Delhi. It also has branches from Ajmer south to Nimach and 
from Phalera north-east to Rewari. With the exception of the 
chord last mentioned, which is a recent extension, the line was 
constructed between 1874 and 1881 ; it has been worked on be- 
half of Government by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Company since 18^5, and the lease hasjust been renewed. 

Tho^only other Government line in the Province is the Indian 
Midland section of the Great Indi&n Peninsula Railway, which 
runs for about 19 miles through the Dholpur Statte between 
Agra and Gwalior ; it is on the broad gauge, and was opened , 
for traffic in 1878, ^ 

Of lines owned by Native States, by far the most important 
is the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway, the property of these c two 
Darbars, and worked by a special staff employed by them. Its 
length in Rajputana is 700 miles, 455 belonging to Jodhpur and 
245 to Bikaner; and 124 additional railes,^ situated ip British 
territory, are under the same management. The line starts 
from Marwar junction on the Rajputana-Malwa ^'stem, and 
runs north-west for 44 miles till it reaches the Luni river, whence 
there are two branches, one almost due west to Hyderabad 
(Sind), -where it meets the North-Western Railway, and the 
other generally north-by-north-east past Jodhpur, Merta Road, 
and Bikaner to Bhatinda in the Punjab. From Merta Road 
another branch runs east, joining the Rajputana-Malwa line at 
Kuchawan Road, not far fr 9 m the Sambhar Lake. The Jodhpur- 
Blkaner Railway has been constructed gradually between i88r ^ 
and 1902, and the total capital outlay of the Lyp States to the 
end of 1904 was about 17*3 lakhs ; in the year last mentioned 
the net receipts exceeded 13^ lakhs, thus yielding a return of 
nearly 8 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

The remaining lines are the Udaipur-Chitor, a portion of the 
Blna-Guna-Baran, and the Jaipur-Sawai Madhopur Railways.* 
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Of these, the first connects the towns nher win'ch it is named, is 
67 miles in lenglli, and is the properly of the Udaipur Darbai', 
by wliom it was constructed between 1S95 and 1S99, and by 
yvhom it has been worked since 1S9S. The capital expenditure 
up to the end of 1904 was nearly 21 lakhs, and the not profits 
average about 5 per cent. 

In the south-east corner Q,f the Province, the Kotah Darbiir bina- 
owns the last 29 miles of the Bina-Grma-Bfiran (broad gauge) 
line, which was opened for traffic in i S99, and has since been Railway, 
worked by the Great Indian Peninsula Railwaj'. The section 
within Kotah terrilorj' has cost more than 1 7 lakhs, but the net 
profits average only about per cent. The line also runs for 
22 miles through the Chhabra district of Tonk, but this portion ' 
is now owned by the Gwalior State. 

A metre-gauge line is now being constructed by the Jaipur Jaijair- 
Darbiir between its capital and Sawai Madhopur, a distance of 
73 miles. Tiie first 40 miles as far as Nawai have,reccntly been Railw.ay. 
opened for traffic;. , 

Another line which is under, construction and should greatly 
benefit the south-eastern Stales is that between Nagda in 
Gwalior artd Muttra. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the benefits which the Influence 
.railway has conferred on the inhabitants, particularly during 
periods of famine. IVitliout it, Ihou.sands of persons and 
cattle would have died in 1S99-1900. It has had llie efiect 
of levelling and steadying prices, and preventing local distress 
fro^m disorganizing rural economy, and has brought about the 
general advancemeht of material prosperity by stimulating the 
cultivation of marketable produce. As for the influence which 
railways h£?ve e.xercised on the habits of the people, it may be 
said that they have a tendency to relax slightly the observance 
of caste restrictions, and to introduce a good deal of Hindustani 
and a sprinkling of English words into everyday use. 

The total length of metalled roads is about 1,190 miles, and Roads, 
of unmetalled roads 2,360 miles ; of these, S^o miles are main- 
tained by the British Government, and the rest by the various 
States and cbiefships. The use of r<fads for through communi- 
cation has declined since the introduction of the railway. The 
first great roadi constructed in the country was that between 
Agra and Deesa, running for about 360 miles tlflrough the States 
of Bharatpur, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Jodhpur, and Sirohi. It was 
constructed between 1865 and 1875, partly at the cost of the 
^States concerned, and partly from Imperial funds, and except 
for the last 28 miles, ■wrs metalled throughout) but it has now 
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been superseded by the^railway, and is kept up merely as a fair- 
SVeather communication. Another important road built about 
the same time was that connecting Nasirabad and Nfmach, but 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway now runs close to and parallel 
with it, and it is rarely used. The chief metalled roads at 
present maintained by Government are those between Nasir- 
abad and Deoli, passing through pj,rts of Jaipur and Kishangarh, 
and between Mount Abu and Abu Road in Sirohi. The States 
with the greatest lengths of metalled roads are Jaipur (292 miles), 
Bharatpur (165 miles), Kotah (143 miles;, andUdaipur(i42mil^s). 

The country carts vary greatly in size, but all are of old- 
fashioned type. In some .cases the bottom of the cart is level, 
while in others it is curved, the back part being nearer to the 
ground in order to facilitate unloading. The wheels are seldom 
tired. In some of the towns ekkas and tongas are used for the 
conveyance of passengers, and the upper classes occasionally 
keep bullock-carriages called 7 -aths or bailis. In the desert 
tracts the people travel o^ camels. ^ 

Wi/h the e.xception of Dholpur, which is included for postal 
purposes in the Postmaster-Generalship of the United Provinces, 
and certain States which have postal arrangements &f their own, 
the Province forms a circle in the charge of a Deputy-Post- 1 
master-General. The following statistics show the advance irt 
business in Rajputana since 1880-1, The statement 'includes 
figures for Dholpur except when it is otherwise stated} birt not 
those of Darbar post offices in States which have their own 
postal arrangements : — 



J880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1902-3. 

Number of post offices 

*85 

225 

30S 

343 

Number of letter-boxes 

*44 

*131 

227 

249 

Number of miles of pos- 


tal communication . 

*2,072 

*3,661 

4,797 

5,311 

Total number of postal 
articles delivered — 



Letters . 

*3,067,096 

4,670,784 

5,656,474 

6,044,490 

Postcards . ® . 

*172,394 

2,099,360 

4,850,693 

5.797,33s 

Packets . 

*31,911 

134,239 

+251,195 

+330,657 

Newspapers . 

*16,078 

*"42,522 

346,088 

+275,900 

+403,111 

Parcels . 

56,599 

84,523 

97,741 

Value of stamps sold to 




the public . Rs. 

Value of money-orders 

*78,909 

*2,17,594 

2,28,818 

c 

2,09,922 

issued . fi. Rs. 

*12, *45, 500 

*35,60,710 

66,23,911 

50,54,753 

Total amount of savings 




bank deposits . fjts. 

... 

*7,54,308 

10,13,299 

12,24,5^3 


the 


These fiEjures exclude statistics for DhoTpijr which are included in the figures for 
1C United Provinces. t Includes unregistered newspapers. t 

t Registered as newspapers in the Post Office. 

It 
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The States wliich, besides possessing Imperial post offices, Local 
have a local postal system of their own are Bundi, 

Dungarpur, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Shahpura, and Udaipur. The 
Primary object of this local service is the transmission of 
official correspondence ; but the public are usually permitted 
to send letters either on payment of a small fee, or, in Bundi, 

Jaipur, and Kishangarh, by jvfi'ixing the necessary local postage- 
stamp. 

Rajputana has been subject to famine from the earliest F.nminc. 
tinges of which we have any tradition. Colonel Tod called it 
the grand natural disease of the western regions, and a Mar- 
war! proverb tells us to expect one lean year in thrcQ, one 
famine year in eight. ’ 

The cause of scarcity or famine is the failure of the south- Causes, 
western monsoon ; adverse weather conditions, such as hail 
and frost, or visitations of locust.s, have frequently done much 
damage, but they seldom cause more than a partial failure of 
crops, and this failure is usually confined to certain districts. ,, 

Famines may be classified thqs according to their intensity : General 
auMl (grain famine) ; jafkal (scarcity of water) ; irinkal conditions, 
(fodder fafliine); and trihal (scarcity of grain, water, and 
■ fodder). The tracts most liable to famine are the desert 
- regions of Bikaner, Jaisalmer, and Jodhpur, situated outside 
the regular course of both the south-western and north-eastern 
mon'Joons. Here there are no forests and no perennial river ; 
the depth of water from the surface e.xceeds the practical limit 
of Well-irrigation ; and the rainfall is scanty, irregular, and at 
times so fitful that^ the village folk say that one horn of the 
cow lies within, and the other without, the rainy zone. The 
best-protecl'ed States are found along the eastern frontier from 
Alwar in the north to Jhalawar in the south ; the rainfall here 
is good and fairly regular, and facilities for artificial irrigation 
are abundant. 

From the point of view of famine the khanf is the more Harvests, 
important harvest, as the people depend ort it for their food 
supply and fodder. The money value of the rabi or spring 
^ harvest is, however, generally greater'^than that of the kharlf-, 
and hence it is often said that the people look to the autumn 
crop for their frjod supply, and to the spring crop to pay their 
revenue and ' the village money-lendfer, on whdni they usually 
depend for everything. A late, or even a deficient, rainfall 
would not necessarily entail distress, though the yield of the 
khanf would probably be ^below the average ; it might be 
'followed by an abundant rabi. On the other hand, absolute 
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failure of rain between June and November would not only 
Inean no autumn crops, but certain loss to the spring harvest 
as well. 

Warnings. When the rains fail, the regular danger signals of distress 
are a rise in prices, and a contraction of charity and credit, 
indicated respectively by the influx of paupers into towns and 
an enhancement of the rate of interest. Other symptoms are 
a feverish activity in the grain trade, an increase in petty 
crime, and an unusual stream of emigration of the people 
accompanied by their flocks and herds in search of pasturgge. 

History. Of the famines which occurred prior to 1812 there is hardly 

HmiLs record save tradition. Colonel Tod mentions one in the 

eleventh century as having lasted for twelve years; and the 
Mewar chronicles contain an eloquent account of the visitation 
of 1661-2, when the construction of the dam of the Raj 
Samand lake at Kankroli, the oldest known famine relief 
work in thet country, was commenced. We are told that 
( July, August, and Septejnber passed without a drop of rain; 

‘ the world was in despair, and people went mad with hunger. 
Things unknovm as food were eaten. The husband abandoned 
the wife, the wife the husband — parents sold theii*^ children — 
time increased the evil ; it spread far and wide : even the c 
insects died, they had nothing to feed on. Those who pro-c 
cured food to-day ate twice what nature required. .^. . 
The ministers of religion forgot their duties ; there waES no 
longer distinction of caste, and the Sudra and Brahman were 
undistinguishable. ... All was lost in hunger ; fruits, flowers, 
every vegetable thing, even trees were stripped of their bark, 
to appease the cravings of hunger : nay, man ate man ! ’ The 
years 1746, 1755, 1783-5, and 1803-4 are all mfentioned as 
periods of scarcity, but no details are available. In 1804, 
however, Kotah escaped, and the regent Zalim Singh was 
able to fill the State coffers by selling grain to the rest of the 
country at about 8 seers per rupee. 

1812-3. The famine of £812-3 is described as rivalling that of 1661 
in the havoc it caused ; the crops failed completely and the 
price of grain is said to Have risen to 3 seers per rupee. The ^ 
mortality among human beings was appalling, and in certain 
States three-fourths of the cattle perished, c 

For the next^fifty-five )tears there was no general famine in 
Rajputana; but there were periods of recurring scarcity in 
parts, notably in the south and west in 1833-4 and 1848-9, 
in the north and east in 183 7-8,^ and in the east, particularly^ 
in Alwar, in 1860-1. < 
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The main stress of the calamity of 1868-9 felt in the 1868-9. ^ 
northern, central, and western tracts, excluding Jaisalme?-, 
which is said to have occupied the extreme western limit of 
^hc famine area ; but every State was more or less affected. 

'J'hc rains of 1868 came late, fell lightly, and practically 
stojipcd in August; the result was a triple famine {trikdt). 

The people emigrated in eijormous numbers with their flocks 
and herds, but as most of the surrounding Provinces were 
themselves in distress, the emigrants became aimless wanderers 
ai\d died in thousands. Subsequently, cholera broke out and 
found an easy prey in the half-starved lower classes. The area 
cultivated for the rahi was only half of the normal, and the 
heavy prolonged winter rains prevented more than half of the 
crops sown from reaching maturity. Large numbers of people 
returned to their villages in May, 1S69, in the belief that the 
rains would be early, but the monsoon did not break till- the 
middle of July, and in the interval thousands died. Owing 
to w-ant of cattle, the land was sov^i with extreme difficulty, 
and the ploughing was done to a considerable extent by men 
and women. The autumn "han'est, however, promised well, 
and the c'tops were developing satisfactorily, when locusts 
' appeared in unprecedented numbers and, where the country 
was study, ate up evert'thing. To crown alL the heavy rains 
of September and October were followed by a virulent out- 
bixwk of fever and. in die end, the aunimn crop was but one- 
eighth of the normal. There are no materials for estimating . 
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Indian and Bombay, Ba^oda and Central India Railways been 
ill working order, grain would not have been procurable for 
money, and central Rajputana would have been abandoned to ' 
the vultures and the wolves. Even as it was, the mortality 
was terrible ; it was estimated that both Bikaner and Jodhpur 
lost one-third of their population, and generally throughout 
the country the people died by thousands and lay unburied 
by the waysides. 

In 1877 the rains were very late, and there was considerable 
distress in Alwar, Bharatpur, and Dholpur. The autumn crpp 
failed almost completely ; there was great scarcity of fodder, 
and more than 200,000 persons emigrated. Alwar is said to 
have lost by deaths and emigration one-tenth of its population, 
and Dholpur 25,000 persons. Relief measures were started 
late and were on the whole inadequate. Advances were given 
to the extent of about a lakh, but the expenditure on relief 
works is only available for Alwar, namely Rs. 31,000. In 
this year also there was ^ severe grass famipe in Jaipur and 
Jodhpur, which caused heavy mortality among the cattle. 

The year 1891-2 was one of ‘'severe scarcity in Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, and Kishangarh, and is noticeable as 
having been the first occasion on which the provisions of the t ‘ 
Famine Code for Native States were carried out in jgractice. r 
The maximum number on relief works on any one day was 
never very large (about 15,000), owing to emigration, thetself- 
reliance of the people, the comparatively liberal exercise of 
'^private charity, and the peculiar relations obtaining between 
the cultivators and the village bankers. ‘ Feeder was at famine - 
prices and often not available, but, owng to imports by rail- 
way, food-grains were plentiful, selling at less than per cent, 
above normal rates. The four States above mentioned spent 
between them about 3 lakhs on relief works, and Rs. 44,000 
on gratuitous relief. Advances to cultivators amounted to 
about Rs. 34,000, revenue was suspended to the extent of 
more than 2 laklrtj, and remitted in the case of 5I lakhs 
more. 

A weak monsoon in i%5 caused some distress in the north 
and west and a great dearth of fodder in Alwar. In the follow- ^ 
ing year the rainfall was either deficient or unevenly distributed, . 
and there was (famine in “Bikaner and Dholpur, and scarcity 
in Bharatpur, Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, and Tonk. The total direct 
expenditure on relief in these six States exceeded 9 lakhs, 
and there were large remissions and suspensions of land 


revenue. 
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An indifferent season in 1898 wao followed by the great 1899- 
famine of 1899. The monsoon failed everywhere ; the rains 
crops were entirely lost over all but a very limited area in the 
east and south-east, and there was no grass except along the 
"base of the Aravallis and in the hilly tracts in the south. 

The early withdrawal of the monsoon currents had an equally 
disastrous effect on the rabi sowings ; the area commanded 
b;f artificial irrigation had shrunk to a fraction of the normal, 
as the tanks were dry and the wells had largely failed. The 
situation was intensified by the natural check put upon 
emigration by a failure of crops and fodder in most of the 
neighbouring territories, which tradition had taught the hardy 
desert cultivators to look upon as an unfailing refuge in times 
of trouble. Thousands emigrated at the first sign of drought, 
but many returned hopeless and helpless as early as October, 
and their reports went far to deter others from joining in the 
great trek. Relief measures were started on a scale never 
before attempted in Rajputana, and \TOre continued till October, ^ 
1900. The high-water mark was reached in June, 1900^ when 
there were more than S3,ood persons in receipt of relief of one 
kind or another. Altogether about 146 million units ^ were 
relieved at a cost of nearly 104 lakhs ; in addition, a sum of 
24 lakhs was received from the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund, and the greater part of it was spent in providing 
additional comforts, maintaining orphans, establishing dep6ts 
for the relief of returning emigrants, and generally in giving 
the people a fresh start in life. Loans and advances amounted 
to^more than 24 lakh§, revenue was remitted to the extent of 
28 lakhs, and suspended in the case of 48 lakhs. There was 
also much iprivate charity by missionaries and other benevolent 
persons or bodies, the amount of which it is impossible to 
estimate even approximately. The Government of India 
assisted the Darbars with loans of nearly 63^ lakhs, and 
placed at their disposal the services of engineers with ex- 
perience in irrigation works, and officers o& the Indian Army 
to assist in supervising the administration of relief. An 
epidemic of cholera between April-^and June, 1900, caused 
terrible loss of life, and the Bhils of the southern States are 
known to have ^ died in large numbers from this disease and 
from starvation. The difficulty of’ saving these aboriginal 
people in spite of themselves was enormous. While ready 
to accept any gratuitous relief offered in money or food, they 
had an almost invincible repugnance to earning a day’s wage 

' A unit tnean^ one person relieved for one day. 
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^ on the famine works. The last four months of 1900 were 

marked by an exceedingly virulent outbreak of fever, which is 
said to have caused more deaths than want of food in the 
period during which famine conditions prevailed. To this 
famine of 1899-1900, and to the epidemics of cholera and- 
malarial fever which respectively accompanied and followed it, 
must be ascribed almost entirely the large decrease in popu- 
lation since the Census of 1891. This famine is also remark- 
able for having brought to notice the great advance made by 
the chiefs of Rajputana generally in recognizing their responsi- 
bilities to their people and in adopting measures to give that 
feeling practical expression. 

1901-2.1 The crops harvested in the autumn of 1900 and the succeed- 
ing spring were good ; but this brief spell of prosperity came to 
an end with the monsoon of 19.01, which was weak and ceased 
early. Fodder and pasturage were sufficient, and there was no 
cause for anxiety on the score of water-supply except in the 
jouthjbut ho^\ khartf oi 1901 and the of 1902, besides 
leing^poor owing to want of rain, were much damaged by rats 
and locusts. The period of distrecs extended from November, 
1901, to October, 1902, and the revival of the monsoon at the 
end of August, 1902, after an unusually prolonged break, 
narrowly saved the Province from disaster. Famine conditions ^ 
prevailed in Banswara, Dungarpur, Kishangarh, and the Hilly 
Tracts of Mewar, and scarcity in parts of Jaipur, Partabgath, 
Tonk, Udaipur, and the three western States. Altogether 
about nine million units were relieved on works or in poor- 
houses, at a cost of about Sf lakhs, remilisicms and suspensions 
of land revenue were granted to the extent of 14^ lakhs, and 
Rs. 88,000 was advanced to agriculturists. < 

The succeeding seasons were favourable, but the deficient 
rainfall of 1905 caused considerable distress in parts, particu- 
larly in the east, and relief measures were again found necessary 
in ten States. 

Protective The chief stepsctaken to secure protection from the extreme 

measures, effects of famine and drought have been the opening up of the 
country by means of raibvays and roads, the construction of 
numerous irrigation works, and the grant of advances for the ^ 
sinking of new wells or the deepening of old ones. All these 
measures have of late been receiving the increased attention of 
the Darbars. But in the vast desert tracts in the west and 
north, where water* is always scarce, where artificial irrigation 
is out of the question, and where the crops depend solely on 
the rainfall, the greatest safeguard agaii^st famine consists in the. 
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migratory habits of the people. The tiaditional custom of the 
inhabitants is to emigrate with their flocks and herds on tho 
first sign of scarcity, before the grass withers and the scanty 
sources of water-supply dry up. Moreover, the people are by 
irature and necessity self-reliant and indifferent, if not opposed, 
to assistance from the State coffers, and many of them con- 
sider it so derogatory tp be seen earning wages on relief works 
in their own countiy that they prefer migration. As an instance, 
it may be mentioned that in Jaisalmer in 1891-2 relief works 
started by the Darbar had to be finished by contract, as the 
people preferred to find employment in Sind. It would seem 
then that in these tracts, rvhere there is but one crop a year, 
emigration must continue to be the accustomed remedy. 

The Government of India is represented in Rajputana by a Govem- 
Political officer styled the Agent to the Governor-General, who political 
is also the Chief Commissioner of the small British territory of relations 
Ajmer-Merwara. He has three or more Assistants, two of 
whom are always officers of the Political department, and a an(;j,the 
native Attache. Other members of his staff are the Residency . 

Surgeon and Chief MedicaP Officer, and the Superintending iniia. 
Engineer and Secretary in the Public '\\’'orks department. 

^ Subordinate to the Governor-General’s Agent are three Resi- 
.jdents and five Political Agents, who are accredited to the 
various "States forming the Rajputana Agency; and in the 
soulb-west of Udaipur State the commandant and second in 
command of the Mewar Bhil Corps are, subject to the general 
control of the Resident, respectively Political Superintendent 
and Assistant Political Superintendent of the Hilly Tracts 
of Mewar. 


The follcAving is a list of the officers who have held the sub- 
stantive appointment of Agent to the Governor-General : — 
Colonel A. Lockett (1832) ; Major N. Alves (1834); Colonel 
J. Sutherland (1841); Colonel J. Low (1848); Colonel G. 
Lawrence (1852 and 1857) ; Colonel Sir H. Lawrence (1853); 
Colonel E. K. Elliot (1864); Colonel W. •’F. Eden (1865); 
Colonel R. H. Keatinge (1867) ; Colonel Sir L. Pelly (1874) ; 

Sir A. C. Lyall (1874); Colonel Sir E. Bradford (1878); 

, '^Colonel C. K. M. Walter (1887) ; Colonel G. H. Trevor (1890) ; 

Sir R. J. Crosthwaite (1895) ; Sir A. Martindale (1898); and 
Mr. E. G. Colvin (1905). ’ 'J Ad ' ’ 

The actual administrative organization of the different States trative 
varies considerably ; but, speaking generally, the central arrange- 
authority is in the hands of the chief himself and, when he has 
^ A turn for government, bis superintendence is felt everywhere. States. 
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He is usually assisted f)y a Council or a body of ministerial 
officers called the Mahakma khas, or by a Dlwan or Kamdar. 
The officials in the districts are variously termed hdkhns, tahsil- 
dars, ?idzims, and ziladdrs, and, as a rule, they perform both 
revenue and judicial duties. * 

(As has already been stated, the Rajputana Agency is made 
up^f eighteen States and two chiefships’, which constitute 
eight political charges — three Residencies and five Agencie^— 
under the superintendence of the Governor-Generars Agent. 
The Mewar Residency comprises the States of Udaipur, 
Banswara, Dungarpur, and Partabgarh ; the Western Raj- 
putana States Residency comprises Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, and 
Sirohij and the Jaipur Residency comprises the States of 
Jaipur and Kishangarh and the chiefship of Lavva. The five 
Agencies are the Haraoti and Tonk Agency (Bundi, Tonk, 
and the Shahpura chiefship), the Eastern Rajputana States 
Agency (Bfiaratpur, Dholpur, and Karauli), the Kotah- 
Jhalawar Agency, th^ Bikaner Agency, ^and the Alwar 
Agenpy. The average area of a political charge is about 16,000 
square mileSj and the average pojiulation nearly a million and 
a quarter. N t 

(The various districts and subdivisions of the States are , 
usualiy called htiktwiais, tahslts^^izdjnats, zilas, or parganas, c 
and altogether number about 220J ^ * 

In former times there was, properly speaking, neithea any 
written law emanating from the head of the State, nor any 
system of permanent and regularly constituted courts of justice. 
Offices combining important judicial ^nd' revenue functions 
were openly leased out at a fixed annual rental, the lessee reim- 
bursing himself by fines and often by legal exactions. When 
the public outcry against his acts became general, he would be 
imprisoned till he disgorged a part of the money squeezed from 
the unhappy people; but, having paid, he was frequently re- 
employed. In criminal cases the tendency of sentences was 
towards excessive<^leniency rather than severity ; or, as Colonel 
Tod has put it, ‘justice was tempered with mercy, if not 
benumbed by apathy.’ Crimes of a grave nature were apt to 
be condoned by nominal imprisonment and heavy fine, while ^ 
offences against religion or caste were dealt, with rigorously. 

Q. «- 

^ There is a distinction between a State and a chiefship. In Rajputana 
the ruler of a State bears the title of His Highness, while the ruler of 
a chiefship does not. Again, the Government of India has entered into 
formal treaties with the States, while its relations with the chiefsbips are 
regulated by some less formal document, suchtas a sanad. ‘ 
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Capital punishments \Yere rarely inflicted ; and, in cases of 

murder, the common sentence would be fine, corporal punisfi^ 
ment, imprisonment, confiscation of propert}', or banishment. 
■Jbe indigenous judiciary of the country, for the settlement of 
all ci^'il and a good many criminal cases, was the pmichayat, or 
jury of arbitration. Each town and railage had its assessors of 
justice, elected by their fellqjv citizens and serving as long as 
they conducted themselves impartially in disentangling the 
intricacies of the complaints preferred to them. A person tried 
h'^rjanchayai might appeal to the chief of the State, who could 
reverse the decision, but rarely did so. Another form of trial 
was by ordeal, especially when the court of arbitration had 
failed to arrive at a decision. The accused would be required 
to put his arm into boiling water or oil, or have a red-hot iron 
placed on his hand, a leaf of the sacred fig-tree being first 
bound on it. If he was scalded by the liquid or burnt by the 
iron, he was guilty ; but if he was unhurt, the miracle would be 
receir'ed in testimony of his innocence, and he was not only 
released but generally received presents. Such trials were not 
infrequent, and culprits, aided by art or the collusion of those 
who had th'fe conduct of the ordeal, sometimes escaped. 

^ Such was the state of affairs in olden days, and even as 
■» recently, as 1867 law and system hardly e.\is ted in any State. 
The judges were without training and experience ; their reten- 
tion’of office depended on the capricious will and pleasure of 
the chief ; they were swayed and influenced by the favourites of 
thg hour, and their decisions were liable to be upset without 
cause or reason. £ess than thirty 5'ears ago the criminal courts 
of more than one State were described as mere engines of 
oppression” showing a determination to make a profit out of 
crime rather than an honest desire to inflict a deterrent 
punishment. 

Since then, however, great progress has been made. Some 
of the States have their o\vn Codes and Acts, based largely on 
those of British India, while in the others'* British procedure 
and.laws are generally followed. Every State has a number of 
regular civil and criminal courts, ranging from those of the 
district officers to the final appellate authority. Except in the 
chiefships of Shahpura and Lawa, where cases of heinous crime 
are disposed of in accordance with the advice^of the Political 
officer, and in States temporarily under management, where 
certain sentences require the confirmation of either the local 
^Political authority or the Governor-General’s Agent, the chief 
‘alone has the power of life or death. 
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Two kinds of courts, more or less peculiar to Rajputana, 
9 eser\-e mention ; they are the Courts of Vakils and the Border 
Courts. 

The former are five in number : namely, four lower courts ^t 
Deoli, Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur; and an upper court at 
Abu. They were established about 1844, with the special 
object of securing justice to trar'ellers and others who Ijad 
suffered injury in territories beyond the jurisdiction of their 
own chiefs, and they take cognizance only of offences against 
person and property which cannot be dealt with by any single 
State. 

The lower courts are under the guidance respectively of 
the Political Agent, Haraoti and Tonk, and the Residents at 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur, and are composed of the Vakils 
in attendance on these officers. They are simply courts of 
equity, awarding both punishment to offenders and redress to 
the injured ;'and, though far from perfect, they are well adapted 
to the requirements of ther country. Their judgements are based 
on the principle that the State in which an offence is committed 
is primarily responsible, and ultimately the State into which 
the offenders are followed in hot pursuit or in Svhich they 
are proved to reside or to which the stolen property is traced. ‘ 
The number of cases decided yearly during the decade end- ‘ 
ing T901 averaged no, and 109 were disposed of in 1904-5. 
The upper court is composed of the Vakils attendant on the 
Agent to the Governor-General, and is usually presided over 
by one of his Assistants. Its duties arp almost entirely appel- 
late ; but sentences of the lower courts exceeding five years’ 
imprisonment, or awards for compensation exceeding Rs. 5,000, 
require its confirmation. The yearly number of appeals dis- 
posed of varies from twenty to thirty. 

The Border Courts are somewhat similar to, but rougher than, 
those just described, and are intended for a very rude state of 
society where tribal quarrels, affrays in the jungle, the lifting 
of women and cattle, and all the blood-feuds and reprisals thus 
generated have to be adjusted. They are held on the borders 
between the southern States of Rajputana and the adjoining , 
States of Gujarat and Central India, and usually consist of the 
British officers in political charge of the States •concerned. No 
appeal lies against decisions in which both officers concur ; but 
when they differ, Jhe cases are referred to the Agent to the 
Governor-General for Rajputana, whose orders are final. The 
courts were established with the special object of providing a^ 
tribunal by which spepdy justice might be dispensed to the ‘ 
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Bhils and Girasias of this wild tract; after hearing the evi- 
dence, they either dismiss the case or award compensation tb 
the complainant, and there is little or no attempt at direct 
4 )unishment of offenders. 

Among courts established by the Governor-General-in-Council Brhish 
® , Couits 

•with the consent of the Darbars concerned may be mentioned 

ti^t of the magistrate of Abu, described in the article on that 
place ; those at the salt sources of Sambhar, Didwana, and 
Pachbhadra ; and those connected with the railway. The salt 
sowrce courts at Sambhar and Didwana are for certain purposes 
included in Ajmer District, and the presiding officers are 
Assistant Commissioners of the Northern India Salt Revenue 
department, having first-class magisterial powers in the case of 
Sambhar and second-class powers in that of Didwana. The 
Assistant Commissioner at Pachbhadra is a second-class magis- 
trate, subordinate to the Resident at Jodhpur, who is both Dis- 
trict Magistrate and Sessions Judge, while the Governor- 
General’s Agei>t is the High Cour.i. 

For lands occupied by the Indian Midland Railway there is 
a special magistrate with first-class powers and a Judge of Small 
Causes, wliile for such portions as lie within Dholpur or Kotah 
limits the Political officers accredited to these States are District 
Magistrates, Courts of Session, and District Judges, and the 
Governor-General’s Agent is the High Court. Similarly, the 
Rajputana-Malvva Railway has its first and second-class magis- 
trates and courts of Small Causes ; the Residents at Jodhpur 
and Jaipur and the political Agents at Alwar and Bharatpur 
are District Magistrates and Judges for such portions of the 
railway as lie within the States to which they are accredited ; 
the Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara is Sessions Judge for the 
whole of the railway in the Province, and the Governor-General’s 
Agent is the High Court. 

Lastly, the three Residents, the five Political Agents, and 
the First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General are 
all Justices of the Peace for Rajputana. 

The main sources of revenue in former times were the land Finance, 
tax and the transit and customs duties, but the amount realized 
cannot be ascertained. The lead, zinc, and copper mines of 
Udaipur are said to have yielded three lakhs yearly, and the 
salt sources in Jodhpur brought in an annual revenue of from 
seven to eight lakhs. Besides these itegis, numerous petty 
and vexatious imposts were levied in connexion with almost 
^ every conceivable subject. Among these may be mentioned 
taxes on the occasion 3f births and majrrmges, on cattle, houses, 



nnd plonglis, on the of spirits, opium, mid tobawo. or for 
I'bo provision of buftliloos to be .sacriticod m the D.isalnn 
festiv.il A long list is given by both Colonel Tod and Sir 
John i\hdcohn. 

The i-evenue of the Suites of Rujpntana mis estimated in 
1S67 at about :;35 lakhs, of which nearly two-thirds mas derived 
from the land. At the present time it amounts, in an ordinary 
year, to about 3:;i l.ikhs. The income of thase holding on 
privileged tenures, such as thegugfonu'w' and 'v.vJ,n\?a;s\ is not 
ascertainable, but is known to be large, 'I'lie chief sources tof 
revenue am : land revenue, including tribute from 
1S5 lakhs; customs duties, 47 lakhs; salt, including payments 
by Government under the inirious treaties and agreements. 30 
lakhs ; and mibvai's. ^4 lakhs, 'rhe remainder is derivctl from 
court foes, iuios. staunis, cotton-presses. e-\cise, forests, mines 
and quarries, The total expenditure in an ordinary year 
is about e 74V lakhs, the main items being, approximately in 
lakhs ; army and police, (xj. ; civil and judicial *suiff. 40 ; public 
iw>rks,"3^ ; v"'i''y purse, ^xilace, and household, 30; tribute to 
Government, including contribution to coiuiiu Ioe,il coips, 13^ ; 
and railways . The expenditure in connexion iiMth stables, 
elephants, camels. ;md cattle is considerable, but details are ' 
not available. Among minor items may be meniioped the ‘ 
ine«.lical doixtrtment, about 4^- lakhs; and oduc.ttion. nea,dy 
3^ l.tkhs. ‘ 

Almost ever}' Stale in Rmputaua has at one time or another 
coined money ; but except in the case of Alcwar. the xmlerrof 
which is said to have coined as tar back as the eighth century, all 
the mints date from the decline of the Muhammadan power. 

The Natiro Coinage Act. IX of 1S76, enqxowcixd the 
Goven\or-Goneral-iu-Council to declare coins of Xalivc States 


of the same tlnenoss and weight as Tritish coins to be. subject 
to cerrain conditions, a legal tender in Rritish Indt.x, and 
autbonred Native States to send their meral to the mints 
of the GoxennnenV of India for coinage. The only Suites 
thronghont India which aviilod themselves of the opportunity 
afforded bv this Act were Alwarin 1S77 and rnkanor in 1S03. , 
Thev c.dled in their sibxir coins, and disjxiichcd them to 
Government mints, whence they were reissued as rupees which 
bore on the rcierse the n.ame of the State and the n.nne 
and title of the chigf, and ivhich wore legal tender in British 
India. Shortly aftonvivds v^i iSogl. the Govonunent mints 
were closed to the uniestrictcd ooin.ige of silver, and the ox- . 
chamre value of all the otlicr Native Stales rupees donrcci.itcd. 
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It was decided that the provisions of the Native Coinage Act 
were not applicable to the new condition of alfairs ; but thfe 
Government of India agreed to purchase the existing rupees of 
J^lative States at their average market value, and to supply 
British rupees in their place, and eight States have taken 
advantage of this offer, which involves cessation of the privilege 
o^ minting. There are novfc only seven States (Bundi, Jaipur, 
Jaisalmer, Kishangarh, Tonk, and Udaipur) and one chiefship 
(Shahpura) which have their own coinage, and the majority of 
th^se propose converting it into British currency as soon as 
their finances or the rate of exchange permit. 

The land may be divided into two main groups : namely, Land 
that under the direct management of the Darbar, called khalsa ; 
and that held by grantees, whether individuals or religious institu- 
tions, and known SiSjdgir, indm, bhum^ mudji, sdsan, dharmdda, 

&c. The proportion of territory under the direct fiscal and ad- 
ministrative control of the chief varies widely in different States. 

In Jodhpur it ispabout one-seventh oSthe total area, in Udaipur 
one-fourth, and in Jaipur two-fifths; whereas in Kotah informs 
three-fourths, and in Alwar and Bharatpur seven-eighths. Where 
the clan organization is strongest and most coherent, the chiefs 
personal dominion is smallest, while it is largest where he is, 
or has la.tely been, an active and acquisitive ruler. 

Jn the khalsa territory the Darbar is the universal landlord ; fThdlsa. 
the ’’superior and final right of ownership is vested in it, but 
many of the cultivators also hold a subordinate proprietary 
right as long as they p^y the State demand. Except in Alwar 
and Dholpur and parts of Bikaner and Jhalawar, where the 
system is zamlnddri or something akin to it, the Darbar deals 
directly with the cultivator, though in parts the headman of a 
village sometimes contracts for a fixed payment for a short 
term of years. The cultivating tenures of the peasantry at 
large are not easy to define Accurately, though their general 
nature is much the same throughout Rajputana ; but they may 
be broadly divided into pakkd and kachchd. Those holding on 
the pakkd tenure may be said to possess occupancy rights, which 
descend from father to son and may (generally with, but some- 
times without, the sanction of the Darbar) be transferred by 
sale or mortgage. Those holding on the kachchd tenure are 
little better than tenants-at-will ; the land is simply leased to . 
them for cultivation, and can be resumed ^t any time, but in 
practice they are seldom ejected. 

^ In former times the word jdgir was applied only to estates Jdgjr, 
h^ld by Rajputs on Condition of rpilitary service. The 
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and at Baran in Kotah, the latter having been opened in June, 
1*904. The number of chests passing yearly through the 
scales at Chitor averages about 4,400, while at Baran during 
the nine months ending March, 1905, nearly 1,100 chests werq 
weighed. In addition, some of the Rajputana opium goes 
to the scales at Indore and Ujjain in Central India. 

The salt revenue of the Statesc.is considerable, amounting 
to about 30 lakhs a year, of which nearly five-sixths are pay- 
ments made by the Government of India under various treaties 
and agreements. The States of Bikaner and Jaisalmer still 
make a small quantity of edible salt for local consumption, and 
at certain petty works in Jodhpur and Kotah the manufacture 
of khari or earth-salt for industrial purposes is permitted up to 
22,000 maunds. Elsewhere, the manufacture of salt by any 
agency other than that of the British Government is absolutely 
prohibited, and all taxes and duties have been abolished by 
the Darbars. * The amount paid by the Government is made 
up of rent for the lease of. the various salt sources, royalty on 
sales exceeding a certain amount,^ and compensation for the 
suppression of manufacture and the abolition of duties. In 
addition, over 37,000 maunds of salt are delivered yearly to 
various Darbars free of all charges, 225,000 maunds are made ' 
over to Jodhpur free of duty, and 20,000 maunds to Bikaner ‘ 
at half the full rate of duty. The sources now worked by 
Government are at Sarabhar, Didwana, and Pachbhadra, knd 
during the five years ending 1902-3 they yielded 18 per cent, 
of the total amount of salt produced in ][ndia. c 

The excise revenue is derived from liquor and intoxicating 
drugs, and is estimated at about 4 lakhs a year. In the case 
of liquor the system in general force is one of farming, the 
right of manufacture and sale being put up to auction and 
sold to the highest bidder for a year or a term of years. In 
some States the stills are inspected by certain officials, but as 
a rule there is no Excise department and no supervision. 
Country liquor is ‘'prepared by distillation from the mahua 
flower, molasses, and other forms of unrefined sugar; very 
little foreign liquor is consumed. The drugs in use are those 
derived from the hemp plant, such as gdnja, bhang, and charas ; 
and the right to sell them is also put up to auction. 

The net average stamp revenue varies between 4 and 5 lakhs, 
of which about threp-fourths is said to be derived from judicial, 
and the remainder from non-judicial stamps. 

Rajputana cannot be said to contain any municipalities in . 
the true sense of the tqrm, that is to fay, towns possessed of 
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corporate privileges of local government j but municipal com- 
mittees have been constituted in 39 cities and towns. Ti?c 
elective system docs not exist, all the members being nomi- 
nated by the Darbar concerned or, in the case of the Abu 
municipality, by the Governor-General’s Agent. The principal 
duties of the various committees are connected with conser- 
vancy and lighting, the scldcmcni of petty disputes relating 
to" easements, and the prevention of encroachments on public 
thoroughfares; and the sanitary condition of towns under 
municipal administration has certainly been improved. The 
total e.xpenditure of these municipalities amounts to about 3 
lakhs a year, which is derived chiefly from a towi^ tax or octroi 
on imports, or a conservancy cess, or from contributions from •’ 
the State treasury. 

The Rajputana circle of the Imperial Public Works depart- Public 
ment was formed in 1S63 under a Superintending Engineer, 
who is also Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and to the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. Of the two , 
divisions forming this circle, one has its head-quarters at Ajmer 
and the other at Mount Abfi. The work of the former, as far 
as the Native States arc concerned, is practically confined to 
, the maintenance of the road between Nasirabad and Deoli, 
o which traverses the southern half of Kishangarh and the 
extreme south-western portion of Jaipur. The Mount Abu 
di\Tsion, on the other hand, has constructed and still maintains 
almost all the metalled, and nearly half of the unmetalled, 
roads in Sirohi State, and is responsible for the up-keep of 
the numerous Govemihent buildings at Abu and at the canton- 
ments of Erinpura, Kherwara, Kotra, and Deesa, the last of 
which liesjfn the Bombay Presidency. 

Each Native State has a Public Works department of some Native 
kind. In the smaller and poorer States will be found a single States, 
overseer, while in most of the larger or more important ones 
the head of the department is a British officer, usually lent by 
the Government of India, with a regular Sitiff of one or more 
Assistant Engineers, besides supervisors and overseers as in 
British India. The expenditure on roads, buildings, and 
irrigation works in a normal year averages about 32 lakhs, and 
the amount spent by an individual State varies from two or 
three thousand rupees to 7 lakhs. 

The more important works carried out since 1881 have been 
the railways in Jodhpur, Bikaner, Udaipur, and Jaipur; 
numerous irrigation projects, particularly in Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
•Kishangarh, Bharatpur > Alwar, and Kotah; a scheme for the 
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supply of water at Jodhpur, and the extension of the gas and 
\w3ter-works at Jaipur. Among bridges, those over the Banas 
near Isarda in Jaipur, over the Western Banas near Abu Road 
in Sirohi, and the pontoon-bridge across the Chambal at Kotah 
are deserving of mention. The most noteworthy buildings^ 
erected during recent years are the Albert Hall, the Lans- 
dotme Hospital, and the additions to the Mayo Hospital at 
Jaipur; the Residency, the Jubilee offices, the Ratanafia 
palace, and the Imperial Service cavalry lines at Jodhpur; 
the Victoria Hall and Lansdowne Hospital at Udaipur; the 
Ganga Niwas or audience-hall, the new palace (Lalgarh), and 
the courts and offices at Bikaner; the Victoria Hospital at 
Bharatpur and the palaces at Sewar in the same State; the 
public offices at Dholpur ; and the new palaces at Alwar and 
Kotah. Many of these buildings were designed by Colonel 
Sir Swinton Jacob, who was for many years the successful 
head of the P^ublic Works department of Jaipur State. 

The military forces in Rajputana may be^ grouped under 
four Ijpads ; namely, regiments or corps of the Indian army, 
Imperial Service troops, local service troops maintained by the 
various Darbars, and volunteers. c 

Rajputana lies within the Mhow division of the Western 
Command of the Indian army, and contains three canton- 
ments (Erinpura, Kherwara, and Kotra) and the sanitarium of 
Abu. The total strength of the Indian army stationed ‘in 
territory belonging to the States of Rajputana is about 1,700, 
of whom about 70 are men from various British regiments and 
batteries sent up to Abu for change of air. c The remainder is 
supplied by the 43rd (Erinpura) regiment (see the article on 
Erinpura) ; the.Mewar Bhll Corps (see the articlescon Kher- 
wara and Kotra) ; the 42nd (Deoli) regiment, which furnishes 
small detachments at the Jaipur Residency and the Kotah 
Agency ; and the 44th Merwara Infantry, which sends a small 
guard to the Salt department treasury at Sambhar. 

The Imperial Service troops are the contributions of certain 
States towards the defence of the Empire. They have been 
raised since 1888-9, are under the control of the Darbars 
furnishing them, and are commanded by native officers, subject 
to the supervision of British inspecting officers who are respon- 
sible to the For&gn Depaitment of the Government of India. 
Ahvar supplies a regiment of cavalry and one of infantry, 
Bharatpur a regiment of fn/kntry and a transport corps, Bikaner 
a camel corps, Jaipur a transport corps, and Jodhpur two regi- 
ments of cavalry. The total force numbers over 5,000 fighting 
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men, possesses more than 900 carls and i,Soo ]H)nics or mules, 
and costs the States about 1 7 lakhs annually to maintain. 'J’h^ 
troops are, in times of peace, usefully employed locally and have 
scr\-ed with credit in several campaiipis, namely Chilrfd (1S95), 

Tmih (1897-S). China (1900--1), and Sonu'diland (1903-.}). 

The local forces maintained by Parbar.s number about Loc.il 
42,000 of all arms— cavalry, 6,000 ; artillerymen, 2,500 ; and 
inftinlry, 33,500— and cost fdrout 35 lakhs yearly. 'I’hese 
troops are locally divided into regulars and irregulars; and 
while the latter are of no military value whatever, the regulars 
coi^iain much capital material, and arc trot unaetjuainted with 
drill and discipline. The force is employed in various ways : 
it furnishes guards and escorts, performs police duties, garrisons 
forts, drives game for the chief, ivc. In the matter of ordnance, 
the States possess abotit 1,400 gwis of a\\ sbapets and skes, of 
which 900 are said to be serviceable, besides the loail force 
just described, there, are the feudal rpiotas furnished by 
/fths] their number is considerable, and the men are employed 
as ofllcial messengers, postal escorts, police, &c. 

The 2nd Battalion of llu IJombay, Baroda and Central Volun- 
India Railway Volunteers has its head-quarters nt Ajmer. 'I'hc 
^ number of members residing in the Native Slates of Rajputana 
j is about 250, and they are found chiefly at Abu Road, Bandi- 
kui, Mount Abu, and Phalcra. 

Pplice duties in the /lul/sa area arc performed partly by Police, 
a regular police force and partly by the irregular troops main- 
tained by the Darbars, while almost every village has its 
c/iaid'idar or watchmur.i In the estates which form such 
a large part of the country, the duly of protecting traffic, 
preventing \ieinous crimes, &c., devolves on the jaglrddrsy but 
no details of the force they keep up are available. The regular 
police maintained by Darbars numbers about 11,000 men and 
costs 12 lakhs a year. The village watchmen are usually remu- 
nerated by allotments of land and also get certain perquisites 
from the cultivators. Several criminal tribes, ^uch as the Baoris 
or Moghias, the Minas, the Kanjars, and the Sansias, are 
under surveillance, and efforts are being made to induce 
them to settle down to agricultural pursuits, but with no 
marked success. 

The conditions under which prisoners live b.^e been greatly 1.1113. 
ameliorated during the last thirty or forty years. Formerly, 
civil and criminal offenders and lunatics were huddled together 
indiscriminately, and taken out to beg their bread in the streets ; 

^ ^ and it was only in 1884 J;hat the system of recovering the cost 
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of their food from prisoners Was abolished everywhere. In 
?jmost all the jails the use of the iron M chain, which passed 
through the fetters of a long row of prisoners, was universal, 
and was abandoned as recently as 1888. -In some States the 
convicts were ‘chained up like dogs in the open plain, urf- 
provided with kennels ’ ; but the great evil was overcrowding, 
which was the cause of much sickness and mortality. Since 
those times, there has been great*progress in jail managem^t. 
Ventilation, diet, clothing, discipline, and general sanitary con- 
dition have all been improved ; there is less overcrowding, and 
some of the Central jails are as well managed and as healthy 
as any in British territory. The condition of the prisons and 
lock-ups in the districts is, however, not so satisfactory. Each 
State and chiefship (except Lawa) has a jail at its capital, 
and Jaipur has two, the second being known as the District 
jail. There are thus twenty jails, which are for the most part 
under the medical charge of the Residency or Agency Surgeon, 
and are annually inspected by the Chief Medical Officer of 
Rajputana. These jails contain accommodation for 5,380 
inmates (4,807 males and 573 females), and cost the Darbars 
from to 2-| lakhs a year to maintain. Complete statistics 
are available only from 1896, and are given in the table 
below : — 



1896. 

»9oi. 1 1904. 1 

Number of jails 

Accommodation ..... 
Average daily population .... 

(a) Male 

lb) Female . ..... 

Mortality per i,ooo 

20 

4.764 

4.506 

285 

28.17 

20 

5,327 

5,619 

5,343 

216 

41.47 

20 

5,380 

4,72^ 

4,450 

279 

17.76 


The principal causes of sickness are malarial fever and 
splenic and respiratory affections. The jail manufactures 
consist of cotton and woollen cloths, rugs, carpets, blankets, 
dusters, paper, matting, &c. The carpets and woollen cloths 
made in the Bikaner jail are famous and find a ready sale. 

Besides the jails above mentioned, there are smaller prisons 
and lock-ups at the head-quarters of almost every district ; ‘ 
but particulars regarding them are not available, except that 
they are intended for j>ersons sentenced to short terms of 
imprisonment. 

Only thirty or fdrty years ago, the Darbars took little or no 
interest in education. The Thakurs and chiefs, as a rule, con- 
sidered reading and writing as beneqfh their dignity and as 
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arts which they paid their servants to perform for them, and 
there was a general feeling among Rajputs that learning and* 
knowledge should in a great measure be restricted to Brahmans 
and Mahajans. Schools existed everywhere, but they were all 
of the indigenous type, such as Hindu pdthsalas and Musal- 
man makiabs, in which reading, writing, and a little simple 
arithmetic were taught. Clares were held in the open air on 
the shady side of the street, or on the steps of the village 
temple, or in some veranda ; and the entire school equipment 
oft^ consisted only of a white board, a piece of wood for 
a pen, and charcoal water for ink. These indigenous institu- 
tions have held their own, and are still much appreciated, 
especially by the trading castes, who are generally content with 
a little knowledge of the vernacular, and the native system of 
arithmetic and accounts for their sons ; if a slight acquaintance 
with English is sometimes thought desirable, it is because tele- 
grams play an important part in business in these days. 

The first public institutions were established at Alwar in 
1842, at Jaipur in 1845, and at Bharatpur in 1858; and the 
other Darbars followed suit between 1863 and 1870. Shortly 
afterwards, Sthools were opened in the districts, the teaching of 
• English became common at the capitals of most of the States, 
'■and female education received attention. It is unfortunately 
not^ possible to show the gradual progress made in Rajputana 
as a ^hole by giving statistics for certain years, because com- 
plete returns are available for only some of the States ; but 
there can be no doubt that the progress has been great. The 
number of schools'* and scholars has increased largely, the 
standard of education and the qualifications of the teachers are 
higher, and*the successes achieved at University examinations 
have been considerable. 

Omitting the private indigenous schools, which are known 
to be numerous but send in no returns, except in Jaipur, the 
educational institutions at the end of March, 1905, numbered 
altogether 647, of which 510 were maintained by the several 
Darbars, 103 by private individuals, caste communities, &c., 
^and 34 by missionary societies. They consist of four colleges, 
. 86 secondary schools, 545 primary schools, including 53 for 
girls, and 12 special schools. The number on the rolls of these 
647 institutions in 1905 was 37,670’ and the daily average 
attendance during 1904-5 was 28,130. X^e total amount 
spent by the Darbars on education is about 3^ lakhs yearly, 
and to this sum must be added the cost of the schools main- 
. rs tained by private indivtduals, &c. Iq some of the States 
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a small school-cess is levied, but, speaking generally, education 
cs free, fees being the exception rather than the rule. 

The Arts colleges, two in number, are at Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
and were attended during 1904-5 by 96 students. The Jaipur 
institution dates from 1873, and the other was established in 
1893. Both are first-grade colleges affiliated to the Allahabad 
University, and have between them, up to the present time, 
passed 4 students for the degree of M.A., 75 for 'that of B^A., 
and 180 in the Intermediate or First Arts examination. 

The only colleges for the cultivation of the Oriental classics 
are at Jaipur. The Sanskrit college imparts instruction in that 
language up to the highest standard, while the Oriental college 
prepares students for the Persian-Arabic title examinations of 
the Punjab University. 

The 86 secondary schools are attended by 11,540 boys, and 
are divided into high and middle schools. In the former 
English is ( taught up to the standard of the entrance and 
school final examinations, while in the latter either English 
or the vernacular is taught. 

The primary schools for boys ‘•number 492, and are of two 
kinds, upper and lower. The daily average attendance during 
1904-5 was 17,308, The course of instruction is simple, buti 
in some of the upper schools a little English is taught. 

Schools for girls were first established about 1866 in Bharat- 
pur, Jaipur, and Udaipur; they numbered 53 in 19055. and 
were attended by 2,225 pupils. Female education has made 
little headway, as social customs hinder its growth. The 
subjects taught are reading, writing, and arithmetic in Hindi, 
and needlework. 

The special schools include a school of arts at Juipur, estab- 
lished in 1868 and attended during 1904 by 96 students; 
a normal school; and other institutions in which painting, 
carpet-weaving, surveying, telegraphy, &c., are taught. 

The only institutions for Europeans and Eurasians are 
the Lawrence school at Abu, which, however, is open only to 
the children of soldiers ; the high school, also at Abu, which 
is under private management but receives a grant-in-aid 
from Government ; and a small primary school at Abu Road,*^ 
maintained by the Rajputana-Malwa Railway authorities for 
the benefit oTthe children of their European and Eurasian 
employes. Including 80 children at the Lawrence school, 
these three institutions were attended during 1904-5 by about 
190 boys and girls. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the Mayo College, which 
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ms established for the education of the chiefs and nobles of 
Rajputana. An account of it will be found in the article onp 
Ajmer City. 

The table below relates to the year 1901, and shows that in General 
Rajputana 62 males and 2 females out of 1,000 of either 
sex could read and write. The Sirohi State, owing to its com- 
paratively large European, Eyrasian, and Pars! community at 
Abu (the head-quarters of the Local Government and a sani- 
tarium for British troops) and Abu Road, heads the list for both 
sex^s. According to religion, 71 per cent, of the Christians, 67 
per cent, of the Parsis, and 24 per cent, of the Jains were 
literate; but in the case of the Hindus and Musalmans, who 
form the great majority of the population, the proportions sink 
to 2'7 and 2*4 per cent, respectively. Similar figures for 1891 
are not available, as this information was not recorded at 
that Census. 
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Number of persons per i,ooo 
able to read and write.* 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Sirohi 







124 

6 

68 

Jodhpur . 


• 




• 

100 

3 

54 

Shahpura,. 

« 

• 




• 

98 

4 

53 

Kishangarh 

• 

• 




* 

84 

4 

46 

Part|bgarh 

* 






83 

I 

42 

Udaipur . 







74 

2 

40 

Jhalawar . 







64 

2 

34 

Tonk . 







62 

2 

33 

Duflgarpur 

• 

• 9 

. 9 

• 



65 

I 

33 

Jaisalmer 







54 

r 

29 

Bharatpur 

* 



• 



52 

I 

28 

Alwar 
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• 



51 

I 

27 

Bikaner . 







47 

2 

25 

Jaipur 







47 

I 

25 

Bundi 







46 

I 

24 

ilarauli . 







14 

2 

22 

Banswara 




• 



43 

I 

22 

Lawa 



» 

« 



29 

3 

i6 

Kotah 



• 

• 



28 g 

I 

15 

Dholpur . 

• 


• 




26 

I 

14 







Total 

62 

2 

33 


Dispensaries appear to have been first opened about fifty- Medical, 
five or sixty years ago. The earliest report on ^em mentions Hospitals 
nine as existing in 1855, and this number, increased to $8 pensa^es. 
in 1871. The table on the next page shows the subsequent 
progress. 
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J88t. 

1891. 

1901. 

1904. 

Number of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries .... 

Accommodation for in-patients . 
Total cases treated , 

Average daily number of — 

(a) In-patients 
( 3 ) Out-patients 

Number of operations performed 
Expenditure on — 

(«) Establishments . Rs. 

(d) Medicine, diet, &c. . Rs. 

74 

459 

263,684 

40S 

#,720 

15.S32 

46,000 

19,500 

128 

8.55 

674,870 

623 

6,373 

45.078 

95,916 

78,604 

17S 

1,388 

1.139.742 

990 

9.170 

59,022 

1,69,989 

1,52,933 

178 

1,486 

r.ri 7.999 

723 

7 ,S 9 o 

57,068 

1,79.521 

L 33 .CS 8 


Of the total of 178 hospitals and dispensaries, 168 are 
maintained by the Darbars or, in a few cases, by the more en- 
lightened Thakurs, eight by the Government of India, and two 
partly by Government and partly from private subscriptions. 
Included iq these are seven hospitals (with 191 beds) exclu- 
sively for females. In addition, there are four railway and two 
missjon hospitals, in which nearly 96,000 cases were treated 
and 1,000 operations were perfdrmed in 1904, as well as the 
Imperial Service regimental hospitals from whick no returns 
are received. The total annual expenditure of the States of 
Rajputana on medical institutions, including allowances to, 
Residency and Agency Surgeons, is about 4 lakhs. 

In ten of the States small lunatic asylums are maintained ; 
elseAvhere dangerous lunatics are usually kept in the jails. The 
number treated in 1904 was 151, At the Census of 1901, 967 
persons (591 males and 376 females) u'ereoretumed as. insane; 
the chief causes of the malady are said to be mental strain and 
intemperance. “ 

Inoculation by indigenous methods was at one time widely 
practised, but is now disappearing %rith the spread of vaccina- 
tion. The Bhils are said to have inoculated from time im- 
memorial under the name of the operation being 

performed with a^needle and a grain of dust dipped into the 
pock of a small-pox case. 

Vaccination appears to have been introduced on a small 
scale about 1855-6, when 1,740 persons submitted to the opera-*^ 
tion, and the number increased to 53.000 in 1 871, Since then, 
as will be seenftom the table on next page, there has been great 
progress. Vaccination is, on the whole, not unpopular, and has 
done much to lessen the virulence and fatality of outbreaks of 
small-pox. Lymph is kept up throughout the year in most of 
the important States by arm-to-arn; vaccination in selected^ 
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TRIBES, HILLS, RIVERS, LAKES, AND 
HISTORIC AREAS 


Origin and Bhil Tribes, The. — The name Bhilla seems to occur for 
tUrna^e?^ the first time about a. d. 6oo, It is supposed to be derived 
from the Dravidian word for a bow, which is the characteristic 
weapon of the tribe known as Bhil. The Bhils seem to be the 
<- ‘ Pygmies ’ of Ctesias (400 b.c.), and the Poulmdai and Phyllitae 

of Ptolemy (a. D. 150); but the name by which they are at 
present kno\vn cannot be traced far back in Sanskrit literature. 
The Pulinda tribe is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana and 
in the edicts of Asoka, but its identification with the Bhils rests 
on much later authorities. The Bhils are often mentioned as 
foes or allies in the history of Anhilvada, and they preceded 
the Musalmans, both at AhmaSabad and Champaner. To 
this day it is necessary to the recognition of cel tain Rajput 
chiefs that they should be marked on the brow with a BhiFs * 
blood. In unsettled times the Bhils were bold and crafty ® 
robbers, and the Marathas treated them with great harshness. 
The first step to their reclamation was the formation of the 
Bhil agencies in the Khandesh District of the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1825. ^ 

The home of the Bhils is the hilly countJy between Abu and 
Asirgarh, from which they have spread westward and south- 
ward into the plains of Gujarat and the northern Deccan, and 
lately, under pressure of famine, even to Sind. The Bhils 
have been settled in this part of India from time immemorial. 
They are found in considerable numbers only in the Bombay 
Presidency, Rajputana, and Central India. At the Census of 
1901 the Bhils nu*mbered 1,198,843, distributed as follows: — 

Bombay 5^1^42 

Rajputana 339 i 7 ^^ < 

Central India ...... 20(5,934 

Elsewhere ...... 82,281 

Some of the^'Bhil darts have advanced a claim to be con- 
sidered as Rajputs, but it is only within the last eighty years 
that the settlement and opening up of the country has tended 
strongly to merge them in the general Hindu population. It 
is not easy to describe a tribe that* includes every stage of 
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civilization, from the wild hunter of the hills to the orderly 
and hard-working peasant of the lowlands. A further difilculty, 
arises from the fact that the name Bhll is often given to half- 
wild tribes, such as the Chodhras, Uhankas, Dhodias, Kathodis, 
Ivonknas, and Varlis, who do not seem to be true llhils. The 
typical Bhil is small, dark, broad-nosed, and ugly, but well 
built and active. The men wear a cloth round their long hair, 
another round their waist, and a third as a wrap, and carry a bow 
and arrows or an axe. The women dress like low-class Hindus, 
but^jslait their hair in three tails, and wear large numbers of 
brass or tin rings on their arms and legs. 'J'hey live in huts of 
wattle-and-daub surrounded by a bamboo fence, each standing 
by itself on high ground. Each settlement has a hereditary 
headman {gamti), who is under the chief {ftat/;) of the district, 
to wliom all owe military service. When necessity arises, they 
are gathered by a peculiar shrill cry known ns/az/h'. Scattered 
over all these local divisions are more than 40 /:j//s or exoga- 
mous clans, each, of which has a totem tree or animal. The 
true Bhils do not appear to have any endogamous sub-tribes, 
though such seem to have arisen in Khandesh owing to difier- 
ence of dialect, the adoption of Hindu customs in the matter 
of food, or conversion to Islam. Wliethcr the Bliils ever 
possessed any language of their own is unknown.’ At present 
the^ all speak a mixed dialect of Gujarati and Rajasthani, with 
some borrowing from Marathi, and a slight admixture of Munda 
words. 

The Bhils are hunters and woodmen, but most now Bombay, 
grow a little rice or*maize to eke out their diet of game, roots, 
and fruits, and keep goats and fowls for feasts and sacrifices. 

In times oP difficulty, they will eat beef, but not the horse, rat, 
snake, or monkey. They are truthful and honest, but thriftless, 
excitable, and given to drink. They pay no respect to Brahmans 
or to the Hindu gods, except Devi, nor do they build temples. 

They reverence and swear by the moon (Barbij), but chiefly 
worship Vaghdeo the ‘ Tiger-god ’ and ghosik, for which every 
settlement has its devasthazi or god-yard with wooden benches 
for the ghosts to perch on. Here they offer goats and cocks 
with much feasting and drinking, and dedicate earthern horses 
and tigers in fulfilment of a vow. They have mediums called 
badva, of their own caste, whose busiiless it is (b find the spirit 
or the witch that has caused any calamity. Witches are 
detected by swinging the suspected woman’ from a tree or by 
throwing her into a stream. Each group of villages has a 
dholi or bard, who supplies music at weddings and funerals. 
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and keeps the genealogies of the leading Bhils, Each village 
^.Iso has a rdval, whose chief duty is to officiate at a funeral feast 
{kaita). They celebrate the Holl at the spring equinox with 
feasting and drinking, at which every man of the village must 
be present. At this festival fire-walking is practised in fulfil 
ment of vows, and a sort of mock fight takes place between '[ 
men and women. The Dasahra or autumn equinox and the 
Divali are kept Avith dance, song, and feasting. In the month 
of Shravan a stone representing the small-pox goddess is Avor- 
shipped, and the first of the young grass is cut, Avith feasting in 
the god-yard. The harvest (October-November) is'marked by 
a feast in honour of Babadeo, the 'Father-god,’ Avho has a 
special seat at Deogarh Bariya in the ReAva Kantha Agency, 
Avhere the Badvas resort for a month in every tAvelfth year. 
Occasional sacrifices knoAvn as m or jatar are offered to stay 
an epidemic. Another method is to pass on a scapegoat and 
a toy-cart, into Avhich the disease has been charmed, from 
village to village. The Avomen steal and kill ,a buffalo from the 
next village as a charm for rain. The chief domestic rites take 
place at marriage and death. M&rriage is commonly betAveen 
adults, and may be arranged either by them or by tiieir parents. 
There is a sort of Gretna Green at Posina in Mahl Kantha. . *. 
Betrothal is sealed Avith draughts of liquor. A bride price is « ^ 
usual, but may be paid off by personal service for a term of 
years, during Avhich husband and Avife are alloAved to* live 
together. Sexual licence before marriage is connived at, and 
the marriage tie is loose; not only is divorce or second 
marriage easy for the husband, but a \vife*^may live Avith any 
other man Avho is Avilling to keep her and to repay to her 
husband his marriage expenses. Widow marriage is common, 
especially Avith the husband’s younger brother. The dead are 
disposed of either by burning or by burial. The former method 
is the commoner, but the latter seems the more primitive, and 
is ahvays employed in the case of young children or those aa-Iio 
have died of smaK-pox. Cooked food is placed on the bier 
and left half-Avay to the burning or burial ground. In case of 
burial the head is laid to the south and food put in the mouth. ^ 
The grave of a chief is opened after tAvo months and the face 
of the dead man painted Avith red lead, after Avhich the grave 
is again closed.*^ A stone? carA^ed Avith a human figure on horse- 
back is set up in the god-yard to the memory of any leading 
Bhil. A death-dinner {kaita) takes place as soon after the 
death as the family can afford it, the guests sometimes number- 
ing tAvo or three thousand. Throughout the feast the ravaj c 
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sings songs, .ind ofierings arc made to a small brazen horse 
rvhich is held on a salver by the chief mourner, and is ikc 
vehicle for the ghost of the dead man. The Bhils believe 
firmly in omens, witchcraft, and the evil eye, to which last they 
trace most cases of sickness. 

In Central India there are more than 100 exogamous divisions Central 
of the Bhils. They may in theory marr)- freely outside the 
exogamous section, but in practice the IManpur and Satpura 
Bhils rarely intermarrj'. Tattooing is common, but the sept 
totem may not be represented. The hereditary headman is 
knowTj as the iat-vi. When performing the death ceremony, 
he wears a Janeo^ made of coarse thread. This is the only 
occasion on which the sacred thread is worn. The Bhils here 
seldom eat beef. 

In Rajputana the Bhils differ little from the main body of Rajputfinn. 
the tribe found within the limits of the Bombay Presidency. 

They are most numerous in the south and soutlvwcst, but are 
found everywhere except in the eastern States. In 1901 they , 
numbered 339,786, of whom 66 per cent, were in Mewar and 
Banswara. The practice oi’marking the brow of a new Rajput 
chief, alluded to above, was formerly followed in Mewar, 
Dungarpur, and Banswara, but fell into desuetude in the 
fifteenth century. The reclamation of the Rajputana Bhils 
was contemporaneous with the formation of the Khandesh 
bIiJI agencies, and was followed sixteen years later by the 
establishment of the Mewar Bhil Corps, which was one of the 
few native regiments in Rajputana that stood by their British 
officers during the ’Mutiny. Service in the Mewar Bhil Corps 
is now so popular that the supply of recruits largely exceeds 
the demarJd. The Mewar Bhils consider themselves superior 
to the Central Indian Bhils, and will neither eat nor intermarry 
with them. With the Gujarat Bhils, on the other hand, inter- 
marriage is permitted. 

The Bhilala, or mixed Bhil and Rajput tribes, numbered The 
144,423 in 1901, being found for the m'6st part within the 
limits of Central India, in the States of the Bhopawar Agency. 

The higher classes of Bhilalas differ in no essential points from 
Hindus of the lower orders, on whom, however, they profess 
to look down. They have neither the simplicity nor the truth- 
fulness of the pure Bhil. They are the local Sristocracy of the 
Vindhyas, and the so-called Bhumia landowners in Bhopawar 
are all of this class, the Raja of Onkar Mandhata in the 
Central Provinces being regarded as their leading representa- 
tive. In Central India^the Bhilalas consist of two main groups. 
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the Badi and Chhoti, which do not intermarry, but are divided 
into numerous exogamous septs. They eat flesh, except beef, 
but their usual food is millet bread and jungle produce, with 
rabri or Indian-corn boiled in butter-milk. Like the Bhils, 
they are firm believers in omens and witchcraft. Their most* 
sacred oath is by Rewa mata, the tutelary goddess of the 
Narbada river. ^ 

Aravalli Hills. — The Ardvald or Aravali (literally, the ‘hifls 
which form a barrier or which wind about ’ ; the word drd or 
add meaning both ‘ barrier ’ and ‘ crooked ’ or ‘ winding ’) ha^re 
been identified as the apocopi monies, deorum poe7ia appellati of 
Ptolemy, and the Faripatra of the Vishnu Purana. They 
intersect Rajputana almost from end to end by a line running 
nearly north-east and south-west. This line may be said to 
divide the sandy country on the north and west from the 
kindlier soil on the south and east, though, as the range breaks 
up, its correspondence with any such division of characteristics 
becomes, of course, less and less distinct. Fpr, whereas from 
Abu north-east to Ajmer the unbroken range stands like a 
barricade, and effectively protects ‘the country behind it fron 
the influx of sand, beyond Ajmer again to the ‘north-east 
although the general elevation and run of the ridges have tc 
some extent checked the spread of sand from the west, yet ii 
has drifted through many openings and intervals among the 
hills, and has overlaid large tracts on the eastern side of <,he 
line. In this way, the Aravallis may be said to represent a 
coast-line, partly fenced by high cliffs and partly an irregular 
shore pierced by bays and inlets, against whfch the sea of sand 
flows up continually from the shelving plains of the west. 
Roughly speaking, about three-fourths of Rajputana'lie north- 
west of the Aravallis, leaving two-fifths on the south-east. 

Taking the range from the north-east, its first appearance on 
a large scale is near Khetri (28° N. and 75° 47' E.), in the 
north of the Jaipur State, though detached peaks may be traced 
at long intervals alrhost to the well-known Ridge at Delhi. Near 
the village of Babai it attains an altitude of 2,594 feet above 
the level of the sea, and then trending in a south-west direc- 
tion, displays the higher groups of Kho (3,212 feet), Raghunath- 
garh (3,450 feet), and the sacred mount of Harasnath (2,968 
feet) in the Sikaf estate. *Thence, skirting the western limit of 
the Sambhar Lake, it continues in the same direction to Ajmer, 
where it begins to widen out considerably, and several parallel 
ranges appear. One of the most conspicuous peaks in this^ 
neighbourhood is that^on which stailds the famous fort of 
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Taragarli, overlooking Ajmer city from a heiglU of 2,855 ^cet 
above sea-level. About ten miles from Ajmer the hills disappQiir 
for a short distance, but in the neighbourhood of Beawar a com- 
pact double range appears, separating the plains of I^Iarwar from 
the upland country of Mcwfir. From near Beawar south-west 
for about seventy miles the strip of hill-counlr)’, enclosed by the 
Ariivallis, is called Merwar^ from the peculiar tribe of Mers 
tt^n'ch inhabit it, and the highest hill is that known iis Nalhji 
or Goram, a little to the south-west of Todgarh, 3,075 feet 
alcove the sea. Beyond Merwara the range varies in breadth 
from twenty-five to thirty miles, and may be described ;is an 
intricate mass of hills, from among which rise lofty ridges, 
elevated here and there to 4,000 feet above sca-lcvel, this ridge- 
formation being the characteristic of the Aravallis. The cul- 
minating point of the main range rises above the village of 
jargo (24° 5S' N. and 73° 31' E.) to the height of 4,315 f^ot •, 
but farther to the south the hills decrease in height and spread 
out, until the cfviin loses its distinctive formation among wild 
tracts of hilly wastes, extending over the south-western half of 
Mewar to the valley of the Som river on the Du”g‘irpur border 
and that 0/ the Mahi river on the Bfinswara border. The main 
range terminates in the south-east comer of the Sirohi State in 
the difficult and rugged district known as the Bhfikar (about 
2^° 20'’ N. and 72° 53' E.), formerly notorious as a refuge for 
marauders and outlaws, while seven miles to the north-west, 
separated only by a narrow valley, stands Mount Abu, which 
belongs by position to the Aravalli range, and consists of a 
cluster of hills risihg suddenly from the flat plain like a rocky 
island lying off the sea-coast of a continent, its highest peak 
(Guru Sikhar) being 5,650 feet above the sea. 

From Ajmer southward the hills are for the most part fairly 
well clothed with forest trees and jungle, affording shelter to 
tigers, bears, and leopards. There are several passes, the more 
important being those at Barr (west of Beawar and metalled 
throughout), Pakheriawas and Sheopura (re'ipectively, east and 
south-east of Beawar), Dewair (in the south of Merwara), and a 
little farther to the south-west Desuri or Paglia Nal connecting 
Marwar and Mewar. These five passes are practicable for carts 
with the exception of the last two, portions of which are at 
present out of repair. * ^ 

On the south-eastern slope of the Aravallis the ascent through 
Mewar is so gradual as to be hardly noticed, until the head of 
a pass is reached, when the abrupt fall into the Marwar plains 
below shows the elevation which is bei^ crossed. The western 
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slope is abrupt and m parts very steep ; it is also better wooded 
than the eastern side, because it has some advantage in the 
rainfall and because the forests are less accessible to the wood- 
cutters. Bale buthi tale iut/ii, meaning ‘ the rainfall of the 
Aravallis benefits the plains below,’ is a not uncommon saying 
in Marwar j and indeed these hills form one of the watersheds 
of India, and supply some of the, most distant sources of the 
Gangetic drainage. 

The range, as it exists at present, is but the WTeck of what 
must have been in former times a lofty chain of mounta^s 
reduced to its present dimensions by sub-aerial denudation ; 
and its upheaval dates back to very early geological times, when 
the sandstones of the Vindhyan system, the age of which is not 
clearly established, but is probably not later than Lower 
Palaeozoic, were being deposited. The rocks comprising it 
are of very ancient types, consisting of gneisses, schists, and 
quartzites like those belonging to the transition period, and as 
yet no trace of organic remains has been discovered in any 
of them. 

Chambal . — ^ river of Centrar India and Rajputana, and 
one of the chief tributaries of the Jumna. It rises in'the Indore 
State, about 9 miles south-west of Mhow cantonment, in the 
Janapao hill, 2,019 f'^^t above the sea, in 22° 27' N. and 75° 
31' E. Thence it flows down the northern slopes of tjie 
Vindhyan range, with a northward course generally, throtigh 
Gwalior, Indore, and Sitamau States, and skirts Jhalawar, enter- 
ing Rajputana at Chaurasgarh, 195 miles from'its source. ,It 
receives many tributaries in Central India, ihe chief being the 
Chambla and the Sipra, both of which rise in the Vindhyan 
mountains. In Rajputana the Chambal breaks throdgh a scarp 
of the Patar plateau, the bed getting narrower and narrower, 
and after a winding course of 30 miles it receives the Bamani 
at Bhainsrorgarh. Some three miles above the latter place 
are the well-known cascades or chulis, the chief of which has 
an estimated fall oi 60 feet. Here whirlpools are formed in 
huge caverns, 30 and 40 feet in depth, between some of which 
there is communication underground. Continuing north-east , 
the river forms for a short distance the boundary between 
Bundi and Kotah ; and near Kotah city it is a broad sluggish 
stream, very blue in colour, flowing between magnificent over- 
hanging cliffs and rpcks rising sheer out of the water, covered 
with trees and thick brushwood and famous as game preserves. 

At the city there is a pontoon bridge, replaced by a ferry dur- 
ing the rains in consequence of the higti and sudden floods to < 
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Avhich the river is subject. Lower down, the Chambal again 
forms the boundar)' between Kotah and Bundi, and on its loft 
bank is the interesting old village of Keshorai Piltan. The 
pharacter of the scenery now alters completely. Above Kotah 
the neighbouring country is all precipitous rock, with wild glens 
and gullies and thick tangled overhanging brushwood, while 
bqlow Patan there are gently sloping banks, occasionally very 
picturesquely wooded and much intersected by channels. Con- 
tinuing north-east the river is joined by the Kali Sind from 
th? south and the !Mej from the west, while lower down, where 
the frontiers of Jaipur, Kotah, and Gwalior meet, the Par- 
BATi flows into it. The Chambal then forms the boundary 
between Jaipur, Karauli, and Dholpur on the one side and 
Gwalior on the other. From Jaipur territory it receives the 
Banas and, flowing under an irregular lofty wall of rock along 
the whole southern border of Karauli, it emerges into the open 
country south of Dholpur town. Here it is, during the dry 
weather, a sluggish stream 300 yards wide and 1 70 feet below 
the level of the surrounding country ; b ut in the rains it 
generally rises about 70 feet, and in extreme floods nearly 100 
feet above summer level. TIuTtireadtlTThen increases to more 
than 1,000 yardsT^Ticnlie stream runs at the rate of 5-|- miles 
an houf. The banks are intersected by a labyrinth of ravines, 
scyne of which are go feeL deep and run back inland for a dis- 
tan'be of three miles. At Rajghat, three miles south of Dholpur 
town on the high road between Agra and Bombay, a bridge'Of 
bqats-is kept up between November and June, while a large 
ferry-boat plies dunng the rest of the year. A little to the east of 
this ghat the river is crossed by a fine railway bridge of thirteen 
spans. Atter forming the boundar}' between the State of 
Gwalior and Agra and Etawah Districts in the United Provinces, 
the Chambal crosses the latter, and falls into the Jumna 25 
miles south-west of Etawah town. After the two rivers have 
united, the crystal current of the Chambal may be distinguished 
for some distance from the muddy Avaters oi the main stream. 
The total length of the river is about 650 miles, though the 
distance from its source to its junction with the Jumna is only 
330 miles in a straight line. The Chambal is identified with 
the Charmwati of Sanskrit Avriters. 

Banas (‘ Hope of the forest ’). — A river of Rajputana. It 
rises in the Aravalli range (25° 3' N. ayid 73° 28' E.) in 
Udaipur, about three miles from the fort of Kumbhalgarh, and 
, after a tortuous course, generally north-east, of about 300 miles 
through the territories *of Udaipur, Jajpur, Bundi, Tonk, and 
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Karauli, and the British District of Ajmer, falls into the 
CciAMBAL (25° 55' N. and 76° 44' E.) at the holy sa 7 igavi, 
Rameswar. From its source the river flows south, till it meets 
the Gogunda plateau, when it turns eastward and, cutting through 
the outlying ridges of the Aravallis, bursts into the open 
country. Here on the right bank is the famous Vaishnava shrine 
of Nathdwara ; and a little farthej on, the Banas forms for a 
mile or so the boundary between Udaipur and a small outlying 
portion of Gwalior territory, while near Hamirgarh the Rajpu- 
tana-Malwa Railway crosses it by a bridge. Continuing ejst 
by north-east, and still in Udaipur territory, it receives two 
tributaries, the Berach and Kothari, and passing within three 
‘ miles of Jahazpur, it reaches the Ajmer border. For nine 
miles it forms the boundary between Udaipur and Ajmer, and 
after a further course of five miles in the latter District it is 
joined by the Khari river, close to the village of Negria, and not 
far from the cantonment of Deoli. At this point it is crossed 
c. by the Nasirabad-Deoli road and immediately after enters 
Jaipur territory. 

Near the picturesque village of *Brsalpur, where it is joined 
by the Dain river, it turns first east and then soufia-east, and 
instead of flanking the Toda range of hills, forces for itself a 
narrow passage through them perpendicular to the direction of 
the range, entering it at Bisalpur, and leaving it at Rajmah^l. 
At both places the torrent in flo od has scoured deep h oles, fhd 
in these and other pools mahseer, Idiichi, and other kinds of 
fish are to be found. The scenery is exceedingly wild and 
beautiful. The hills on either side are crowned with the remains 
of old forts with their zigzag approaches meandering through 
the forest which covers them, while the old palace of fhe ancient 
rulers of Rajmahal, in fair preservation notwithstanding the 
lapse of time, and the little village nestling at the foot of the 
hills on the verge of the stream, give life and character to the 
whole scene. Lower down the Banas passes through an out- 
lying portion of B^di territory, and later is for thirty miles or 
so a river of Tonk. On being joined by the Mashi river it 
turns east, and passes about three miles north of Tonk city, 
where it is crossed by the metalled road which runs to Jaipur. 
Here again some very fair fishing is to be had. Soon after re- 
entering Jaipur ^t is crossed by a fine bridge, constructed in 
connexion with the railway from Jaipur to Sawai ]\fadhopur 
now in progress ; and after receiving the Dhil and Morel rivers 
it turns south, forming for a short distance the boundary with ^ 
Karauli, and as it approaches the Chambal passes through the 
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wild hills of Ranthambhor and Khandhar, two ancient forts of 
the Jaipur State. j 

The river is generally impassable in flood, and there arc 
ferries at Negria, Rajmahal, and Tonic, which are required for 
four or five months in the year. The bed, which is generally 
dry in the hot months, is in the upper parts hard and rocky, 
but lower down there are da^ngerous quicksands, and the river 
should not be crossed by a stranger without a guide, 'i’hc 
banks are well defined, and on an average 30 feet high, while 
th^ breadth varies from less than 100 to 1,000 yards. 

Kali Sind. — A tributary of the Chamuai., draining part of 
Central India and Riijputiina. It rises in the Vindhyas, in 
22° 36' N. and 76° 25' E., at the village of BarjhirT, and flows 
for about iSo miles through the States of Gwalior, Dewas, 
Narsinghgarh, and Indore in Central India, after which it 
traverses Kotah and Jhiilaw.ar in Rajputilna, piercing the 
^lukandwara hills nc.ar Gagraun, and falls into tjie Chambal, 
225 miles from ifs source, near the village of Piparia in Kolah 
State (25° 32' N. and 76° 19' E.). Its principal tributaries arc 
the Lakundar in Central India, and the Parwan, Ujar, and Abu 
in Rajputafta. Though a perennial stream, the volume of water 
is small except in the rains, and several roads cross the river by 
causeways. The Ujjain-Bhopal Railway, however, passes over 
a bridge near the Kali Sind station. Water for irrigation is 
raised from the bed of the river in the upper part of its course, 
but lower down the banks become too steep. The Kali Sind is 
frequently referred to in Sanskrit literature, and is mentioned 
by Abul Fazl as ode ot the principal rivers of Malwa. Sarang- 
pur and Gagraun are the principal places on its banks. It is 
probable that the river derives its name from the prevalence of 
black {kali) basalt in its bed. 

Parbati. — A tributarj’ of the Chambal, draining part of 
Central India and Rajputana. Rising in the Vindhyas, in 
22° 52' N. and 76° 39' E., at the rulLage of Makgardha, it flows 
in a northerly direction either through or albng the borders of 
the States of Bhopal, Gwalior, Narsinghgarh, and Jlajgarh in 
Central India, and Tonk and Kotah in Rajputana. After a 
course of 220 miles it joins the Chambal at Pali ghat in the 
north-east comer of Kotah (25° 51' N. and 76° 37' E.), 
Below Narsinghgarh the Parbati is a'river of considerable size, 
the bed in parts of its course being nearly' two miles broad. 
For about eight months the stream is contmuous, the volume 
being very great during the rains ; but for the rest of the year, 
except in deep reaches and pools, the bed is dry- The falls at 
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Gugor are extremely picturesque, when the river is in flood. 
Tihe Sip, Sarari, and Parang from the east, and the Andheri 
from the west, are the only tributaries of importance. Two 
railways, the Bhopal-Ujjain and the Guna-Bina-Baran, cross th^ 
Parbati. At Atru, in Kotah State, near the confluence of the 
Andheri, a dam has been constructed, and the water thus 
stored ordinarily supplies about 7,000 acres in Kotah. 

Banganga (or Utangan). — A river of Northern India, 
rising in Jaipur territory near Bairat (27° 24' N. and 76° 10' E.). 
It flows, generally in an easterly direction, through the States 
of Jaipur, Bharatpur, and Dholpur, and the District of Agra in 
the United Provinces, and after a course of about 235 miles 
joins the Jumna ten miles east of Fatehabad in Agra District. 
The word Banganga (Vanaganga) means literally ‘arrow river.’ 
The story goes that the five Pandava brothers, on going into 
hiding at Bairat (Vairata), concealed their sacred weapons in a 
tree, and swffire that before using them again they would purify 
them by washing them in the Ganges. 0 ns. of the brothers, 
Arjun, had occasion to use his weapons against the Kurus. 
The Ganges being far off, he shot an arrow into the ground and 
immediately a spring of the sacred Ganges water issued, which 
became the source of the Banganga. Between 1848 and 1856 
small irrigation works were made in Agra District^and in 
Bharatpur State; but these had the effect of diverting ^he 
course of the Banganga, and did so much damage that in ^864 
the works in Agra were totally closed, and in 1869 operations 
were undertaken in Bharatpur to bring back the river to its old 
course. 

Near the village of Gopalgarh in the Ramgarh hills, about 
25 miles below the source, the waters of the river are impounded 
by a dam 80 feet in height to form the Ramgarh reservoir, the 
most important irrigation work in ’the Jaipur State. This lake 
when full covers an area of six square miles, and can under 
exceptional circumstances contain 3,000 million cubic feet of 
water, but ordinarily about half this quantit}--, or sufficient to 
irrigate more than 13,000 acres, is impounded. The project is 
practically complete and has cost nearly five lakhs of rupees. 
Some smaller works have been carried out in the Bharatpur 
State. Ramgarh is said to have once been the capital of the 
Jaipur State uncier the name of Mashi ; there is a temple in the 
gorge called Jum}va Devi, which is visited by the chiefs of 
Jaipur on their accession to the Here they are shaved, 

the process being part of the ceremony connected with the. 
accession. The strearq in the gorge near Ramgarh is perenniaj. 
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but lower down the bed dries uj) except during the rains. 'I'hc 
banks arc for the most {>art low, ajid in ]liiarat[nir are co\’ercd-, 
often to a distance of two or three miles from the stream, witii 
a^i dense growth of jungle gniss and tamarisk. In I)hol[)ur 
territory ravines run inland from citltcr l)ank, sometimes for a 
dist.ancc of two miles or more Where it first touches the 
United Provinces, the llangatjga is a juountain torrent with a 
hecfofs.and mixed with gravel. 'Phe principal trihutaries are 
the Gamhlur, Kawar or Koela, and Parvatt on the right hank, 
.aiul^the Kh.'irl on the left, 'I'hc Ik'mganga and Kh.arl often bring 
down disastrous floods. In Bharatpur the violence of these 
h.as given the river the name of Ghora-pachhfir or ' overthrower 
of horses.’ 

[Papers relatins^ in the Irri^atiats of the eJp a District from 
the j’i’/rr/- (Roorkee, 1S53-.1).] 

Ghaggar. — A river of Northern India. It rises on the lower 
slope.s of the Himfdayas in the Native .“^tate of, .Sirtmlr, in 
30*’ N. and / /'’u-j' R. P.a.ssing within three miles of Amhala 
town and touching British territor}', it traverses the Native State 
of Patifil.a, where it receives the S.mi.aswaiI, enters IIis.s.ar 
District, anc? finally lo.scs itself in Bikaner territor}' near Ilanu- 
* m.'ingarh, formerly called Bhatner. 'I'he river was once an 
^ afiluent of the Indus, the dr}’ bed of the old channel being still 
traceable. It is not a perennial .stream, hut depends on the 
moi'ftoon rainfall for its supply. .At present every village 
through which the stream p.asses in its upper course diverts a 
portion of its waters for irrigation, and no less than 10,000 acres 
in AmbiT-la District ‘lilonc are supplied from this source. 'Phe 
dams thus erected check the course of the strciun, while the 
conscqucnt'’deposit of silt, greatly facilitated by the dams, has 
permanently diminished the power of the water to force its w.ay 
across the dead level of the Karnfil or Patiala plains. Near 
Jakhal station on the Southern Punjab Railw.ay a District canal, 
the Rangoi, takes off from the main stream, and irrigates an 
average of 12,000 acres annu.ally. 'Phe Bll?aner Darhar con- 
stantly complained that the dams constructed in I-Iissar District 
^prevented the water of the river from entering their territory, 
, and in 1896 it was decided to construct a weir at the lower end 
of the Dhantir lake at Otu, which supplies two canals, one on 
the north and the other on the soutfi bank. ‘‘The work was 
completed at a cost of 6 lakhs, of which the Bikaner State con- 
tributed nearly half. The two canals are nearly 95 miles in 
length (51-i miles in Bikaner and about 43-I in British territory), 
^and have more than 23 miles of distributaries. They form the 
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most important irrigation works in the Bikaner State, and hav( 
Gupplied about 10,000 acres annually since 1897-8. 

The Ghaggar water, in or near the hills, when used foi 
drinking, produces disastrous results, causing fever, enlarg^ec 
spleen, and goitre \ families are indeed said to die out in the 
fourth generation, and the villages along its banks are greatlj 
under-populated. Only the prqspect of obtaining exceptional 
returns for their labours can induce cultivators to settle in such 
an unhealthy region. During the lower portion of its course in 
Hissar District the bed of the river is dry from November to 
June, and grows excellent crops of wheat and rice. Even in 
the rains the water-supply is very capricious, and from time to 
time it fails entirely except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the hills. 


Luni (‘salt river,’ the Lonavari or Lavanavari of Sanskrit 
writers). — A river of Rajputana. It rises in the hills south- 
west of Ajmer city in 26° 25' N. and 74° 34' E., and is first 
known as the Sagarmati. After passing Gow'ndgarh it is joined 
by the Sarsuti, which has its source in the sacred lake of 
Pushkar, and from this point the river is called the Luni. It 
at once enters Jodhpur territory and, after a course of about 200 
miles generally west-by-south-west, is finally lost in the marshy* 
ground at the head of the Rann of Cutch (24° 40' N. and' 
71° 15' E.). It receives the drainage brought by the mountain 
torrents down the western slopes of the Aravalli Hills belfveen 
Ajmer and Abu, and is a veritable blessing to the southern 
districts of Jodhpur. There is a saying in Marwar that half 
the produce of the country, so far as cereals are concerned, is 
the gift of the Luni. It is for the most part merely a rainy- 
season river, and in the hot months melons and the sitighara 
nut {Trapa bispinosa) are grown in great quantities in its dry 
bed. The banks range from 5 to 20 feet in height, and are 


in parts covered with bushes of jhao {Tatnarix dioica). In 
heavy flo ods, whic h, however, are rare, the river overflows its 
banks in the districts of Mallani and Sanchor ; the local name 


of the overflow is rel, and on the soil thus saturated fine crops 


of wheat and barley are gro\vn. The Luni is, however, most^ 
capricious and erratic : on one bank it may be a blessing ; on ^ 
the other a curse. As far as Balotra the water is generally 


sweet, but lo\ver down’it becomes more and more saline in 
character till, on the edge of the Rann of Cutch, the three 
branches of the river are described as reservoirs of concentrated 


Inline. By means of a dam th^o^\'n across the Luni near the 
-town of Bilara,^one of the largest artificial lakes in India hasc 
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been formed. It is called Jaswant Sagar, after the laic chief of 
Jodhpur, and can, when full, irrigate more than 12,000 acres. 
Its catchment area is 1,300 square miles] surface area (when 
full), 22 square miles ; capacity, 3,Soo million cubic feet ; 
greatest depth, 40 feet ; length of canals and distributaries, 
<' 40 miles. The total expenditure to the 31st March, 1905, 
has been nearly gl- laklis, .^nd the annual revenue since 
the work was completed in 1S95-6 has averaged about Rs. 
50,000. 

Main (the I^rophis of Ptolemy and Mats of the Periplus). — 
A river of 'Western India, with a course of from 300 to 350 
miles and a drainage area estimated at from 1 5.000 to 1 7,000 
square miles. It rises in the Amjhcr.’l district of the Gwalior 
State, 1,850 feet above sea-level (22° 52' N. and 75° 5' E.), and 
flows for about 100 miles through the south-western corner of 
the Central India Agency, at first north, next west, and lastly 
north-west, passing through the States of Gwalior, Dhar, Jhabua, 
Ratlam, and Sailana. It then enters Rajputana and flows in 
a northerly direction with a somewhat tortuous course, inter- 
secting the eastern half of Bilnswara Stale, till it reaches the 
Udaipur froiltier, where it is soon turned by the Mewar hills 
> to the south-west, and for the rest of its course in Rajputana it 
forms the boundar)’ between the States of Dungarpur and Bans- 
wara. It now passes on into Gujarat, and during the first 
part'haf its course there flows through the lands of the Main 
Kantha and Rewa Kantha Slates. It then enters British terri- 
tory, and separates the Bombay District of Kaira on the right 
from the Panch Mahals and Baroda on the left. Farther to 
the west, and for the rest of its course, its right bank forms the 
southern beJundary of the State of Cambay, and its left the 
northern boundary of Broach District. Near Bungra, roo 
miles from its source, the Mahi is crossed by the old Baroda- 
Nlmach road, and here the bed is 400 yards wide, with a 
stream of 100 yards and a depth of one foot. The Kaira 
section of the river is about 100 miles in length, the last 45 
miles being tidal water. The limit of the tidal flow is "V'era- 
jjehandi, where the stream is 120 yards across and the average 
depth 18 inches. About 30 miles nearer the sea, close to the 
village of Dehvan, the river enters Broach District from the 
east, and forms an estuary. The distance across its mouth, 
from Cambay to Kavi, is five miles. The Mahi is crossed by 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway at Wasad, and 
by the Godhra-Ratlam Railway at Pali. During flood time, at 
tides, a bore is formed at the estUf^rylin'a a wall-like line 
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of foam-topped water rushes up for twenty miles, to break on 
the Dehvan sands. 

The bed of the Mahl lies so much below the level of the land 
on either side of its banks, that its waters cannot readily be 
made use of for irrigation. In fair weather the river is fordable 
at many places in the Bombay Presidency— at Dehvan, Gajna, 
Khanpur, and Umeta, for inst^ce — and always in its uppei 
course through Rajputana, except in the rainy season, when its 
waters rise to a great height. 

According to legend, the Mahl is the daughter of the ^arth 
and of the sweat that ran from the body of Indradyumna, the 
king of Ujjain. Another legend explains the name thus. A 
young Gujar woman was churning curds one day. An impor- 
tunate lover, of whom she had tried to rid herself, but who 
would not be denied, found her thus engaged, and his attentions 
becoming unbearable, the girl threw herself into the pot. She 
was at once- turned into water, and a clear stream flowed from 
the jar and, wandering down the hill-side, formed the Mahl or 
‘curd’ river. A more probable derivation, however, is from 
the name of the lake whence it springs. This is often called 
the Mau or Mahu, as well as the Menda. It is regarded by the 
Bhils and the Kolls as their mother, and the latter make pilgrim-* 
ages to four places on its waters — Mingrad, Fazilpur^ Angarh,' 
and Yaspur. The height of its banks and the fierceness of its 
floods ; the deep ravines through which the traveller has t^i pass 
on his way to the river ; and perhaps, above all, the bad name 
of the tribes who dwell about it, explain the proverb : ‘ When 
the Mahl is crossed, there is comfort.’ 

It is interesting to note that this river has given rise to the 
terms mehwas, a ‘hill stronghold,’ and me?iwasi," 3 . ‘turbulent 
or thieving person.’ The word was MahIvasI, ‘a dweller on 
the Mahl,’ and in Mughal times was imported into Delhi by 
the army, and is used by Muhammadan writers as a general 
term to denote hill chiefs, and those living in mountain fast- 
nesses. A celelarated temple dedicated to Mahadeo at Bane- 
shar (Rajputana) stands at the spot where the Som joins the 
Mahl, and an important and largely attended fair is held her^ 
yearly. r 

Sambhar Lake. — A famous salt lake in Rajputana, on the 
borders of the Jodhpur'and Jaipur States, lying between 26° 53' 
and 27° 1 N. and 74° 54' and 75° 14' E , and distant, by rail- 
way, 53 miles north-east of Ajmer, and 230 miles south-west of 
Delhi. The lake is situated nearly r,2oo feet above sea-level, 
and when full is abput 20 miles in length (from south-easi 
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to north-west), from 2 to 7 miles in breadth, and covers an 
area of about 90 square miles. In tlic hot months its bed 
is generally quite dry, but, after cxxeptionally heavy rains, it 
contains water throughout the 3’ear. It is dependent for its 
supply on three rivers which empty themselves into it ; of these, 
two come from the spurs of the Aravalli Hills to the west, and 
the third from the countiq' to^thc north. The annual rainfall 
at the town of Sambhar averages nearly so inches, and at 
Nawa about 17 inches. The surrounding counlr)' is sandy and 
sterile, but the view of the lake in the hot season is very 
striking. Standing on the low sandy ridges to the south, one 
sees what looks like a great sheet of glittering snow, with some- 
times a pool of water here and there, and a network of narrow 
paths ; but what appears to be frozen snow is a white crisp 
efflorescence of salt. According to local tradition, the goddess 
Sakambari (the consort of Siva), in return for some sertdee done 
her, converted a dense forest into a plain of silver, and subse- 
quentl}’, at the request of the inhabitants who dreaded the 
cupidity and strife which such a possession would excite, trans- 
formed it into the present sal'f lake, which was named Sfimbhar 
(a corruption of Sakambar) after her. This is supposed to have 
’ happened in the sixth centurja To determine llie origin of the 
^ salt, a special investigation has recently been conducted by the 
Geological Sunxy of India. Borings made in the lake-bed at 
thr6^ places show that the thickness of the silt varies from 61 
feet at the eastern end to 70 feet near the centre and 76 feet 
at the north-western end, and that the rocks below this silt are, 
in each case, schists’ of’the kind cropping up around the edges 
of the lake, and forming the hills belonging to the Aravalli 
series in the neighbourhood. It is therefore considered that 
the salt resources of Sambhar are confined to this body of silt 
filling in a depression of the Aravalli schists and giieisses, and 
that the soluble compounds of sodium stored in the silt have 
accumulated by the evaporation of the water brought in every 
year by the rivers which are in flood after heavy rains. The 
concentration of common salt and of the other less abundant 
g sodium-compounds associated with it has been effected in a 
manner common to areas of internal closed drainage in all 
arid regions. There is nothing to show a past inroad of the 
ocean, and no rock-salt beds exist in The geold^ical formation 
of the area. 

The Sambhar Lake is said to have been worked by the 
imperial administration of Akbar and his successors up to the 
5 time of Ahmad Shah (1748-54), when it came into the hands 
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of its present owners, the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur. The 
western half belongs entirely to the former, and the eastern 
half, including the town of Sambhar, is owned by the two 
States jointly. The lake is said to have passed for a time inp 
the possession of the l\farathas and i\mir JChan, while from 
about 1835 to 1843 the British Government, in order to repay 
itself a portion of the expenses jncurred in restoring order in 
Shekhawati and the neighbouring districts, took the salt-making 
into its own hands. Finally in 1870 the lake was leased to 
Government for an annual payment of 7 lakhs — 4^ lakly; to 
Jodhpur and 2| lakhs to Jaipur— on the condition that if the 
sales of salt exceeded 1,725,000 maunds (about 63,400 tons) in 
any year, 40 per cent, of the sale price of such excess would be 
paid to the States as royalty. Under arrangements made in 
1884, Jodhpur receives five-eighths and Jaipur three-eighths of 
the total royalty payable. These States also receive a certain 
quantity (Jodhpur 14,000 maunds and Jaipur 7,000 maunds) of 
salt free of all charges yearly. Including about 74,000 tons 
taken over when the lease was executed, the quantity of salt 
manufactured to the end of March, 1904, exceeded 4,300,000 
tons, or a yearly average of about 126,600 tons. The quantity 
disposed of during the same period, including that delivered ‘ 
free of cost under treaty arrangements, wastage, &c., was about " 
4,240,000 tons. The receipts from sale of salt have been 3,26 
lakhs, and the expenditure, including all treaty and royalty^pay- 
ments, 2,94 lakhs, leaving a credit balance on the rst April, 
1904, of 32 lakhs, or a little over £212,000. The average cost 
of extraction and storage has been rather rfiore than 7 pies (or 
one halfpenny) per maund, or about one rupee per ton. Duty 
was first levied at the lake on the ist October, i87'8, when the 
customs line was abolished. Between the ist April, 1879, and 
the 31st March, 1904, the gross receipts from all sources have 
been 24,52 lakhs and the total expenditure 2,61 lakhs, leaving 
a surplus of 21,91 lakhs (over 14^ million pounds sterling). 
The average yearly net receipts have thus been nearly 88 lakhs 
or about £584,340. 

Salt is obtained by three methods : namely, from permanent , 
salt-works constructed in the bed of the lake, called kyars-, ^ 
from shallow solar evaporation pans of a temporary nature 
constructed on*^ the lake-shore ; and from enclosed sections of 
the bed on which salt forms, so to speak, spontaneously. In 
1903-4 (when only about one-fourth of the usual quantity of 
salt was manufactured) 24,000 labourers of both sexes were 
employed on the extraction and storage of ^jar salt and the < 
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storage of pan salt, and the average daily earnings were about 

annas per head. The castes employed are Balais, Barars, 
Gujars, Jats, Kasais (butchers), Khatiks, Kumhars, INIalis, 
Mughals, Pathans, and Regars; and nearly all permanently 
reside in the neighbourhood. There are three railway stations 
on the lake — at Sambhar, Giidha, and Kuchawan Road or 
Nawa — and the line runs into all the principal manufacturing 
works or walled enclosures. The salt is stored close to the 
line and loaded direct into the railway wagons ; it is largely 
consumed in Rajputana, Central India, the United Provinces, 
and in the Punjab south of Karnal, and it also finds its way 
into the Central Provinces and Nepal. The lake has been 
observed to furnish diminished quantities of salt during the 
last few years ; but samples of mud, taken at depths of from 
four to twelve feet below the surface, have recently been found 
on analysis to contain 6 per cent, of salt, and from this fact 
it is estimated that, in the upper twelve feet of the lake-silt, the 
accumulated salt ^amounts to just one million tons per square 
mile. As the total quantity removed by artificial means since 
the commencement of the Biltish lease in 1S70 has been only 
about four rRillion tons, the system of manufacture has resulted 
, in but a small inroad into the total stocks, 
j [F. Ashton, Sa/if Industry of Rajputana in the fournal of 
Lilian Art and Industry^ vol. ix.J 

/ ifearwar. — Another name for the JoDtiPUR State in Raj- 
putana, but in former times applied to about half of the 
Agency. Marwar is a corruption of Maru-war, classically 
Marusthala or Mai^stHan, also called Marudesa, whence is 
derived the unintelligible Mardes of the early Muhammadan 
writers. The word means the ‘region of death,’ and hence 
is applied to a desert. Abul Fazl thus described it in 158^: ’ 
‘Marwar is in length roo, and in breadth Oo^ios. The 
sarkdrs of Ajmer, Jodhpur, Sirohi, Nagaur, and Bikaner are 
dependent on it. The Rathor tribe have inhabited this 
division for ages past. Here are many fdrts, of which the 
following are the most famous ; namely, Ajmer, Jodhpur, 

^ Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Umarkot, and Jainagar.’ In Tod’s Raja- 
sthan it is said that ‘its ancient and appropriate application 
comprehended the entire desert from the Sutlej to the ocean.’ 
The tract has given its name to the numercAis enterprising 
traders known as Marwaris or Marwari Banias, who have 
spread far and wide over India, and acquired an important 
share in the commerce of the country, 
o ■ Me war. — Another name for the Udaipur State in Raj- 
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■putana. The word Mewar is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit 
Med Fat, meaning the country of the Meds or Meos, a tribe 
now numerous in Alwar, Bharatpur, Gurgaon, &c. See 
Mewat. '' 

Mewat. — An ill-defined tract lying south of Delhi^ and in- 
cluding part of the British Districts of Muttra and Gurgaon, 
and most of the Alwar and a little of the Bharatpur States. It 
takes its name from the Meos, who appear to have been 
originally the same as the Minas of Rajputana, but say that 
they have not intermarried with these since the time of A^bar. 
The origin of the name Meo is disputed, some deriving it 
from Mewat, which is said to be the Sanskrit mlnd-vatl, ‘ rich 
in fish,’ Avhile the Meos themselves derive it from 7naheo, a 
Avord used in driving cattle. Mina is said to come from Amina 
Meo or ‘ pure ’ Meo, a term applied to those who did not 
become Musalmans. The Hindu Meos and Minas claim to 
be Rajputs, cbut are not so regarded by. other Hindus, and it is 
certain that outsiders have often been admitted in the past. 
Their tribal constitution varies in different places. The Muham- 
madan Meos call themselves Mewatis. In 1901 there were 
10,546 Meos and Minas in the United Provinces, bhiefly in the 
Districts of Meerut (916), Bulandshahr (4,745), (906), ‘ 

Bijnor (1,263), Budaun (8S4), and Moradabad (1,0^0); and ' 
51,028 Mewatis, chiefly in the Meerut (22,576), Agra (7,3j6), 
and Rohilkhand (16,129) Divisions. The large numbe^ in 
Rohilkhand, which was never part of Mewat, is explained by 
a migration OAving to famine in Mewat in 1761-2. The Meos 
of Rajputana numbered 168,596, or nearlf 2 per cent, of the 
total population. All are Muhammadans but six, and they are 
found in thirteen out of eighteen States. In AhA'ar there Avere 
113,142, or over 13 per cent, of the population; and in 
Bharatpur 51,546, or 8 per cent. The Khanzada subdivision 
is represented by 9,317 members, most of whom are in Ahvar. 
The MeAvatls have preserved many Hindu customs, such as 
exogamous rules and Hindu festivals. 

According to tradition, the Meos first crossed the Jumna in 
the period of anarchy which succeeded the invasion by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in 1018-9. The great Rajput clans of Bulandshahr 
and EtaAvah state that they dispossessed the Meos at the order 
of Prith-wl Raj of Delhi tOAA^ards the end of the tAvelfth century. 
Throughout the period of Muhammadan rule the Meos Avere 
the Ishmaelites of their OAvn country and of the Upper Doab, 
though harried again and again by the kings of Delhi, from 
Nasir-ud-dm Mahmud^ (1259) to Babar (1527)- During 
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troubled times of Timur’s invasion (139S) Bahadur Nahar, who 
founded the subdivision of Mewiitls called Ivhanzadas, members 
of which were, for many years, rulers of Islewat, was one of the 
most powerful chiefs in this part of India. Under Akbar the 
tract was divided between the sar/jars of Alwar and Tijara in 
the Sf/l’ah of Delhi. The rule of the ISlewatls was subse- 
quently challenged by thc^, Jats, who had already risen to 
irnportance before the death of Aurangzeb in 1 707, and con- 
solidated their power in Southern Mewat in the first half of the 
eighteenth century ; and from this time the historj' of Mewiit 
merges in that of Alwar and Bharatpur, The Meos and 
Mewatls, however, retained their character for turbulence ; and 
towards the end of the eighteenth century travelling in the 
Upper and Central Doab was unsafe owing to armed bands of 
Mewatl horsemen. They gave much trouble to Lord Lake’s 
forces in the Maratha War of 1803, while in the Mutiny they 
and the Gtijars were conspicuous for their readiness to take 
advantage of disorder. 

["W. Crooke, Tribes attd Castes of the North- Wester/: Provinces 
and 0 ::dh, vol. iii, p. 485 "et seq., where full authorities are 
quoted.] 
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Mewar (or Udaipur) Residency. — One of the eight 
political charges into Avhich Rajputana is divided. Situated 
in the south of the Agency, it consists * of the four States *of 
Udaipur, Banswara, Dungarpur, and Partabgarh, and lies 
between 23° 3' and 25° 58' N. and 73° i' and 75° 49 E. 
It is bounded on the north by the British District of Ajmer- 
IMenvara and the Shahpura chiefship ; on the nortli-east by 
Jaipur and Bundi ; on the east it touches Kotah and an out- 
lying district of Tonk, but the greater part of this boundary is 
formed by Central India States; to the south are several 
States belonging to either Central India or the Bombay 
Presidency ; while on the west the Aravalli Hills separate it 
from Sirohi and Jodhpur, The head-quarters of tl\e Resident 
are at Udaipur and those of his Assistant ordinarily at Dun- 
garpur. The population at the three enumerations was: — 
(iSSi) 1,879,214, (1S91) 2,3x0,024, and (1901) 1,336,283. 
The figures for the two earlier years are, however, unreliabJfe, 
as, except in Partabgarh, the Bhils who form the majority of 
the population in the south were not counted, a rough guess 
only being made of their numbers. But, though the census 
figures for iSSi and 1891 may have been too high, the loss of 
population during the last degade was certainly very .great, due 
to the famine of 1899-1900 and the severe epidemic of fever 
which immediately followed it. In regard to area and popu- 
lation, the Residency stands third among the eight political 
divisions of Rajputana, while the density is nearly 79 persons 
per square mile, a& compared with 76 for the whole Agency. 
Of the total population in 1901, Hindus formed nearly 69 per 
cent., Animists (mostly BhTls) 21, and Jains about 6 per cent. 
The table on the ne.\t page gives details regarding the four ' 
States making up the Residency. 

There are altogether 8,359 villages and 17 towns. Of the 
latter, only two have more than 10,000 inhabitants : namely, 
Udaipur City (45,976) nnd BhTlwara (10,346). 

‘ It has recently been decided to establish .a new Agency, comprising the ^ 
States of B.\ns\vara, Dungarjinr, and rartiibgarh. 
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Stale. 

Arc.a in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Norm.al land 
revenue {khalsa'), 
in thousands of 
rupees. 

jUdaipur . 



12,691 

1,018,805 

15,60 

Banswara 


• 

1,9^6 

^ ^5»35® 

85 

Dungarpur . 


• 

^»-H7 

100,105 

1,00 

Partabgarh 

• 

• 

S86 

52.025 

1,00 

Total 

• 

• 

<>• 

16,970 

1.556,285 

16,4.5 


Udaipur State (also called Mcwar). — A State situated in- Area and 
tlife' south of Rajputana, between 23° 49' and 25° 58' N. and 
73° i' and 75° 49' E., with an area of 12,691 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the British District of Ajmer- l^oyn- 
Merwara and the Shahpura chiefship; on the west by Jodhpur 
and Sirohi ; on the south-west by Idar ; on the south by and hill 
Dungarpur, Banswara, and Partabgarh ; on the cast by 
Sindhia’s district of Nimach, the Nimbahera district of Tonk, 
and the States of Bundi and Kotah : and on the north-east 
by Jaipur. In the centre of the State lies the Gwalior 
pargana of Gangapur, comprising 10 villages; towards the 
east is the Jndore pargana of Nandwas with 29 villages; and 
in the south-east the territories of several States interlace, 
while portions of Gwalior^ Indore, and Tonk are encircled on 
all sides by Mewar. Similarly, numerous patches of Mewar 
territory are entirely separated from the main body of the 
State: namely, one in Shahpura on the north, another in 
Jodhpur on the north-west, a third in Idar on the south-west, 
and several in Gwalior on the south-east and east. Tlie 
northern and eastern portions of the State generally consist of 
an elevated plateau of fine open undulating country sloping 
gradually to the north-east, while the southern and western 
portions are entirely covered with rocks, hills, and dense 
jungle. The whole of the mountainous country in the south- 
w'est is politically know'n as the Hilly Tracts of Mew'ar, and 
embraces the wildest portion of the Aravalu Hills. This 
range enters the State from Merwara at a height of 2,383 feet 
above sea-level, and is at first only a few miles in breadth, but 
continuing in a south-westerly direction along the Marwar 
border it gradually increases in height and extends over the 
south-western portion of the State, where it efttains a breadth 
of about 60 miles. The highest peak is 4,315 feet above the 
sea, at 24° 58' N. and 73° 31' E. In the south-eastern corner 
a range of hills runs from Bari Sadri to the Jakam river, 

^ 'while to the east of Chitor is a series of hills, all running 
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north and south, and forming narrow confined valleys parallel 
to each other. The two highest points are just over 2,000 feet 
above the sea, but the average height is about 1,850 feet. On 
the eastern border is the cluster of hills on which the fort o[ 
Mandalgarh is situated, the starting-point of the central Bundi 
range, and in the north-east corner is another distinct range 
extending to the town of Jahazjpr. The principal rivers ^re 
the Chambal and its tributary the Banas. The former flows for 
only a few miles through the State in the east near Bhainsror- 
garh, where it is joined by the Bamani. The Banas ri^es 
in the Aravalli Hills near Kumbhalgarh, and after a course of 
about 180 miles, generally east-by-north-east, leaves the State 
not far from the cantonment of Deoli. Its chief affluents in 
Mewar are the Berach and the Kothari. The former rises 
in the hills north of Udaipur city, and till it Bows into the 
Udai Sagar, a lake close to the capital, is usually called the 
Ahar, after the village of that name. After leaving the Udai 
Sagar it flows east-by-north-east past, Chitoi^ and eventually 
joins the Banas near Mandalgarh after a total course of 
about 130 miles. The Kothari rises in the hills near Dewair, 
and flows for about 90 miles almost due east ^^across the 
plains before it falls into the Banas. Other rivers are the 
Khari in the north, and the Som and its tributary the Jakam 
in the south. ^ 

Lakes. Numerous lakes and tanks are scattered throughout ‘the 
State, the finest being the Dhebar or Jai Samand, the Raj 
Samand at Kankroli, and the Udai Sagar, the Pichola, and 
the Fateh Sagar at or near the capitaf. '■ 

Geology. The rocks of Udaipur consist for the most part of schists 
belonging to the Aravalli system. To the east and' south-east 
of Udaipur city are found ridges of quartzite belonging to the 
Alwar group of the Delhi system. With them are associated 
bands of conglomerate containing boulders and pebbles of 
quartzite in a schistose quartzitic matrix, but the position of 
these formations is not well established. East of these beds 
a large area of granitic gneiss, upon which some outliers of the 
Aravalli and Delhi schists and quartzites rest unconformably, , 
extends to Chitor, where it is covered by shales, limestone, 
and sandstone belonging to the Lower Vindhyan group. Traces 
of copper have *been found near Rewara in the centre of the 
State, and at Boraj and Anjani in the south; and in olden 
days the lead mines at Jawar were extensively worked. Iron 
occurs at many places in the east and north-east, and garnets 
are found in the Bhllw^ra district. 

e 
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Antelope and ravine deer (Indian gazelle) abound in the Fauna, 
open country, and in the cold season the numerous tanks are 
usually thronged with wild-fowl. Ceopards and wild hog are 
common in and near the hills. Tigers, bears, and sambar 
\Cervus unicolof) are found in the Aravallis from Kumbhalgarh 
to Kotra, in the Chhotl Sadri district in the south-east, and in 
the Bhainsrorgarh and Eijplia estates in the east. Chltal 
{dervus axis) confine themselves to the vicinity of the Jakam 
river. 

^The climate is healthy and the heat never excessive. The Climate 
mean temperature at the capital during the eight years ending 
1905 (an observatory was first started in 1898) was about 
77°, varying from 61° in January to 89° in May, and the mean ” 
daily range was about 24°. 

The annual rainfall at the capital since 1880 has averaged Rainfall, 
about 24^ inches, of which 14 inches are received in July and 
August. There is usually more rain in the south-west, the 
averages for Kherwara and Kotra being 26i- and 31^ inches j) 
respectively. The maximum fall recorded in any one year 
was 59J inches at Kotra ‘’in 1893, while the minimum was 
4 inches iit the Dhebar lake in 1899. 

The Maharanas of Mewar are the highest in rank and History, 
dignity among the Rajput chiefs of India, claiming descent 
from Rusa, the elder son of Rama, king of Ajodhya and the 
h^ro of the Ramayana. No State made a more courageous 
or prolonged resistance to the Muhammadans ; and it is the 
pride of this house that it never gave a daughter in marriage 
to any of the Mflsalman emperors, and for many years ceased 
to intermarry with the other Rajput families who had formed 
such alliainces. According to the chronicles, the last of the 
descendants of Kusa to rule over Oudh was Sumitra, and 
some generations later Kanak Sen founded the kingdom of 
Vallabhi in Kathiawar. The rulers of Vallabhi fell before 
barbarian invaders, and Siladitya, the chief, was killed. His 
posthumous son, Gohaditya, ruled in Idar and the hilly 
country in the south-west of Mewar, and from him the clan 
took the name of Gohelot or Gahlot. The sixth chief after 
Gohaditya was Mahendrajl II, better known as Bapa. He 
had his capital at Nagda, a few miles to the north of Udaipur 
city, and when he grew up, left it to' seek his fortune at Chitor, 
where Raja Man Singh of the Mori clan of Rajputs was ruling. 

The story runs that he led the Chitor forces against the 
Muhammadans on their first invasion of India from Sind, 

■j __and that, after defeating and expellipg them, he ousted Man 
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Singh in 734 and ruled in his stead, taking the title of 
Rawal. 

Little, however, is knoAvn of the history of the State till the 
early part of the fourteenth century. At this time Ratan Singh J 
was the chief, and his rule is memorable for the sack of Chitor 
by Ala-ud-dln Khiljl in 1303, after a siege which is said to have 
lasted for six months. Ratan Sin^gh was among the killed, a^d 
the conqueror entrusted the fort to his son, Khizr Khan, and 
called it Khizrabad after him. In the time of Ratan Singh’s 
successor, Karan Singh I Mewar was invaded by Mokal Singh, 
the Parihar Rana of Mandor, the old capital of Marwar. Karan 
Singh sent his eldest son Mahup against the invader, and on his 
failure, entrusted the task to a younger son, Rahup, who speedily 
defeated the Parihar and brought him back prisoner. For this 
exploit Rahup was declared heir apparent, and received the title 
of Ra,na, while his elder brother left the State ar\d conquered 
the territory .now known as Dungarpur, where he ruled as 
Rawal. Rahup was thus the first Rana of Mewar ; and it was 
he who changed the name of his clan from Gahlot to Sesodia, 
an appellation derived from Sesoda, the village where'he lived. 
The next six chiefs ruled for very, brief periods, arrcfalkdied'^in 
attempts to regain Chitor. -The fort was recovered by Rana 
Bhuvan Singh, but was almost immediately after retaken by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century when Lakshman Singh was Rana. The latter and 
seven of his sons were killed during the siege, and the govern- 
ment of the fort and neighbouring country was made over to 
Maldeo, the Chauhan chief of Jalor in lii^r^Var. Rana Hamlr 
Singh I, second in succession to Lakshman Singh, at once 
made preparations to recapture Chitor, and by marrying the 
daughter of Maldeo was not long in/attaining his object. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak brought a large army to recover the 
fortress, but was defeated and taken prisoner at Singoli, close to 

‘ The account in tlie text is that usually accepted ; but according to 
a manuscript of the fifteenth century recently discovered at Udaipur, Karan 
Singh ruled towards the end of the twelfth century, nine generations before 
Ratan Singh, and in his time the family was divided into two branches, the 
senior remaining at Chitor with the title of Rawal and the junior settling 
at Sesoda with the title of Rana. This continued for more than 100 years, 
and when Ala-ud-dhi besieged Chitor in 1303, Ratan Singh avas Rawal and 
Lakshman Singh Rana ; the latter came to the .assistance of his kinsman and 
both avere killed in the sack. The fort remained in the possession of the 
Musalmans till the time of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and was never besieged 
by him, but was recovered by Rana Hamlr Singh as stated in the text. ^ 
For further details, see Rajptffaiia Gazetteer, \o\. ii, under publication. , 
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the eastern borderof Mewar,and was not liberated till he had paid 
a large ransom, said to have been 50 lakhs of rupees and 100 
elephants, and ceded several districts. Ilainir Singh died in 
1364, and during the next centurj' and a half the arms of 
^lewar were successful and the Stale prosjiercd. In the time 
of Rana Ljiksh Singh or Lakha (13S2-97), lead and silver 
mines were discovered at J^nvar, and the proceeds were ex- 
pended in rebuilding the temples and i)alaccs levelled by 
Ala-ud-din. and in making dams so as to form reservoirs and 
lakes. Rana Kumbha (1433-6S) defeated Mahmud Khilji of 
Itlalwil and kept him prisoner at Chitor for six months ; he also 
gained victories over Kutb-ud-din of Gujarat and the Musalmfin 
governor of Nagaur in Marwar; and he erected the triumphal 
pillar {Jai SiavihJi) at Chitor and numerous forts, the chief of 
them being KOmbhalgarh. Ranii Rai Mai (1473-1508) also 
fought with the ruler of Mfdwa, and conquered Ghiyris-ud-din. 

IVe now come to the time of Rana Sangr.im Singh I, or 
Sanga, when I'.Icwar reached the summit of its prosperity and 
is said to have yielded a revenue of ten crorcs. The boundaries 
are described as extending from near Bayana on the north and 
the river Sind on the east to Mfilwa in the south and the 
Aravallis on the west. Tod tells us that So, 000 horse, seven 
Rajas of the highest rank, nine Rnos, and 104 chiefs bearing 
the titles of Rawal or Rawat, with 500 war elephants, followed 
Rana Sanga into the field. Before he was called on to contend 
with the house of Timur, he had gained eighteen pitched battles 
against the sovereigns of Delhi and Mfilwa, in two of which he 
had been opposed by Ibnahim Lodi in person. On one occasion 
he captured Mahmud II of lilalwaand released him without 
ransom, an act of generosity which even the Musalman his- 
torians praised, and his successful storming of the strong forts 
of Ranthambhor and Khandhar (now belonging to Jaipur)^ 
gained him great renovTi. Such was the condition of Mewar 
at the time of the emperor Babar’s invasion. The Mughal 
prince, having defeated Ibrahim Lodi and” secured Agra and 
Delhi, turned his arms against Rana. Sanga, and the opposing 
^ forces met at Khanua in March, 1527. In the preliminary 
skirmishes the Rajputs were successful, but were eventually 
defeated with great slaughter. According to the Mewar 
chroniclers, this reverse was largely* due to die desertion of 
Salehdi, the Tonwar chief of Raisen (now in Bhopal), who 
went over to Babar with 35,000 horse. Rana Sanga was 
wounded in this battle, and was carried to the village of Baswa 
in Jaipur, where he died in the same^year. His son, Ratan 
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Singh II, after ruling for four years, was killed by Rao Suraj 
Mai of Bundi, whom he killed simultaneously, and was suc- 
ceeded by Vikramaditya, who alienated the attachment of his 
. nobles by neglecting them for men of low degree, Taking 
advantage of the feud which thus arose, Bahadur Shah m 
Gujarat invaded Mewar and took Chitor in 1534. The fort 
was as usual gallantly defended, but, though the Rathor queen- 
mother is said to have personally headed a sally in which she 
was slain, it was of no avail. As on the two previous occasions 
when Chitor fell, the funeral pyre was lighted, the women 
ascended it, and the garrison rushed forth to destruction. The 
emperor Humayun marched against Bahadur Shah and defeated 
him near Mandasor; whereupon Vikramaditya regained his 
capital, but, continuing his insolence to his nobles, was assas- 
sinated in 1535 by Banbir, the natural son of Rana Sanga’s 
brother. Banbir ruled for about two years, when he was dis- 
possessed by Udai Singh (1537-72). He founded Udaipur city 
in 1559, and eight years later (1567) occur,red the last siege 
and sack of Chitor, on this occasion at the hands of the 
emperor Akbap^ The Rana abandoned the fort early in the 
siege, but his absence did not facilitate its capture!' There was 
still a strong garrison led by such heroes as Jai Mai of Badnor 
and Patta of Kelwa, but notwithstanding their gallant efforts 
the fort was taken. Of the garrison, which consisted of 8,000 
soldiers and 40,000 inhabitants, 30,000 are said to have been 
slain, and most of the rest were taken prisoners. Udai Singh 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Pratap Singh I (1572-97). 
Sheltered in the hills, he caused the plains of Mewar to be 
desolated with the view of impeding the imperial forces ; but 
he suffered a severe defeat at Haldighat in 1576, ‘and, being 
hemmed in by the numerous armies of the emperor, fled 
towards Sind, and had actually descended the Aravallis when 
his minister, Bhim Sah, offered his accumulated wealth. Col- 
lecting his straggling adherents, the Rana suddenly returned, 
and, surprising tKe imperial forces at Dewair, cut them to 
pieces; and he followed up his advantage with such celerity 
and energy that in a short campaign he recovered nearly all his ^ 
territory and remained in undisturbed possession till his death. 
He was succeeded by his son, Amar Singh I, in whose time 
Jahangir deterHiined upon the entire subjugation of Mewar. 
He installed at Chitor, as Rana, Amar Singh’s uncle, Sagra, 
who had come over to his side; and he dispatched a large 
force under his son, Parwez, but it was completely defeated 
near Untala. Reinforcements under Mahabat Khan and 
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Abdullah failed to effect the desired object, so the emperor 
moved his camp to Ajmer, with the avowed intention of placing 
Iiimsclf at the head of liic troops employed against the Rana. 
The army was, however, really commanded by his son Khurram, 
afterwards Shfih Jahan, and it plundered Mewar. Rana Amar 
Singh, recognizing that further opposition was hopeless, made 
his submission to the emperor in idi-i, on the condition that 
he'should never have to present himself in j)erson, but could 
send his son in his place, 'j'his stipulation being accepted, the 
heir apparent, Karan Singh, accompanied Khurram to Ajmer, 
where he was magnanimously treated by JahangTr, and shortly 
afterwards the imperial troops were witlulrawn from Chilor. 
Amar Singh died in 1620, and throughout the rule of his son 
Karan Singh (1620-S) and his grandson lagat Singh I (162S-52) 
Itlewar enjoyed perfect tranquillity. On Aurangzeb imposing 
the capitation tax {jozia) on Hindus, Rana Raj Singh I, who 
ruled from 1652 to j6So, remonstrated in a dignified letter; 
and this so enraged the emperor that he sent an overwhelm- 
ing army which destroyed many lemjilcs and idols at Chitor, 
Itlandalgarh, Udaipur, and ‘other places which fell into its 
hands. Tbe country was visited by a terrible famine in 1662, 
and, to relieve the population, the Rana built the dam which 
forms the well-known lake at Kaxkkom called after him JU'ij 
Samand. He was succeeded by his .son Jai Singh, who ruled 
till i6gS. In 16S1 he concluded a treaty with Aurangzeb, in 
which the right of imposing the capitation tax was renounced, 
and he subsequently constructed the dam of the famous 
Dhedar Lakr (Jm Samand). Amar Singh II (iGgS-ryro) 
formed an alliance with the Maharajfis of Jodhpur and Jaipur 
for mutual protection against the Muhammadans. It was one 
of the conditions of this compact that these chiefs should regain 
the privilege of marriage with the Udaipur family, which had 
been suspended since they had given daughters in marriage to 
the emperors ; but the Rana unfortunately added a proviso that 
the son of an Udaipur princess should succeed in preference to 
any elder son by another mother. The quarrels to which this 
^ stipulation gave rise led to the conquest of the country by the 
Marathas, at whose hands Mewar suffered more cruel devasta- 
tions than it had ever been subjected to by the Muhammadans. 
Amar Singh was succeeded by Sangram Singh' II (1710-34), 
who was followed by Jagat Singh II (i 734-51)- In his time 
the Maratha power waxed greater, and the surrender to them 
by Muhammad Shah of the chauth, or one-fourth part of the 
revenues of the empire, opened the door to a similar demand 
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from all the territories subordinate to it. Accordingly, in 1736, 
the Rana concluded a treaty with BajI Rao Peshwa by which 
he agreed to pay him i-6 lakhs annually. A few years later, 
the proviso in the triple compact already noticed began to have 
results. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had a son, Madho 
Singh, by a daughter of Rana Amar Singh II, and an eldei 
son, Isri Singh, by another wife. To defeat the proviso and 
strengthen Isri Singh, he married the latter to a daughter ol 
the Rawat of Salumbar, the most powerful of the Udaipur 
nobles, so as to secure for him a strong party in Mewar itself. 
On Jai Singh’s death in 1743, Isri Singh succeeded at Jaipur; 
but Rana Jagat Singh supported by arms the claims of Madho 
Singh and, on being defeated, called in the aid of Malhar Rao 
Holkar and agreed to pay him 80 lakhs ^ on the deposition 
of Isri Singh. The latter is said to have poisoned himself, 
while Holkar received in part payment the rich district of 
Rampura. Thereafter it became the custom, for the redress of 
any real or supposed wrong, to call in the ai(j[ of the Marathas, 
who thus obtained a firm footing in Mewar, and became the 
referees in all disputes and the Virtual rulers of the country. 
The successors of Jagat Singh were Pratap Singh II (175 1-4), 
Raj Singh II (1754-61), Ari Singh II (1761-73), and Hamir 
Singh II (1773-8). During their rule the ravages and e.xac- 
tions of the Marathas continued. The nobles of the State 
formed a party to depose Ari Singh and set up a youth called 
Ratna, alleged to have been the posthumous son of the previous 
Rana. To succeed in their designs they called in Sindhia, who, 
after defeating Ari Singh in a severe battle near Ujjain in 1769, 
invested Udaipur city and declined to raise the siege till he had 
been promised 63^ lakhs. About half of this sum was paid in 
specie, and the districts of Jawad, Jiran, and Nimach were 
mortgaged for the remainder. Not long afterwards, Sindhia 
dismissed the Rana’s officers from these territories, which were 
thus lost to Mewar. In 1771 the district of Godwar, which 
had been made over temporarily to Maharaja Bijai Singh of 
Jodhpur to preserve it from the pretender, was also lost, as the 
Jodhpur chief declined to give it up ; and, a few years later, ^ 
Holkar made himself master of Nimbahera and other tracts. 

It has been estimated that up to 1778 the Marathas had 
extracted from^VIewar about 181 lakhs in cash and territory .of 
the annual value of 28 lakhs. Bhim Singh II was Rana from 
1778 to 1828; an5 for the greater part of this period his terri- 
tory was laid waste by the armies of Sindhia, Holkar, and 
1 Soi^e say 64 lakhs, others 100. 
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issue, the unanimous choice of the family and leading men fell 
on Fateh Singh, a descendant of the fourth son of Rana 
Sangram Singh II; and the selection having been confirmed 
by Government, he was duly installed in 1885. For a few 
months he carried on his duties with the assistance of th*e 
Resident, and was then invested with full powers. He was 
created a G.C.S.I. in 1887, and in the same year, in com- 
memoration of Her late Majesty’s Jubilee, he abolished transit 
dues within his State on all articles except opium. In 1897 his 
personal salute was raised to twenty-one guns. Among other 
important events of his rule are the construction of the railway 
from Chitor to the capital, the introduction of a settlement, and 
the disastrous famine of 1899-1900. The chief bears the titles 
of His Highness and Maharana, and ordinarily receives a 
salute of nineteen guns. 

Mewar is rich in archaeological remains. Stone inscriptions 
dating from the third century b.c. to the eighteenth century 
A.D. are numerous, but none has been found on copper of a 
date earlier than the twelfth century. Among buildings, the 
oldest are probably the two stupa? at Nagari. On the lofty hill 
of Chitor stand the two well-known towers, the Mrtti Stainbh 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the Jai Stambh of the < 
fifteenth century; and several temples and palaces. Ancient 
temples, many of which are exquisitely carved, exist al Barolli 
near Bhainsrorgarh ; at Bijolia ; at Mena] near Begun ; ‘ 
and at Eklingjl and Nagda not far from Udaipur City. 

Excluding the 94 Mewar villages situated in the British 
District of Merwara, which, under an ^rravigement arrived at 
in 1883, are managed by the Government of India, but over 
which the Maharana still retains other rights, the State con- 
tains 6,044 towns and villages, and its population at the three 
enumerations was; (1881) 1,494,220, (1891) 1,845,008, and 
(1901) 1,018,805. These figures show an increase in popula- 
tion during the first decade of about 23 per cent, and a decrease 
during the second decade of nearly 45 per cent. But it must 
be remembered that the Census of 1901 was the first complete 
one taken in Mewar. At neither of the earlier enumerations^ 
were the Bhils regularly counted ; a very rough estimate was 
made of their numbers, and the figures so arrii'ed at have been 
included in tht totals. A large decrease in population certainly 
occurred between 1891 and 1901, due to’ a series of indifferent 
seasons culminating in the great famine of 1899-1900, and to 
a severe type of malarial fever which prevailed in the autumn 
of 1900, and is said to have carried off more victims than thq 
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famine itself. The territory is divided into 17 districts, of 
which the larger are called zi 7 as and the smaller parga 7 tas ; it 
also includes the two bhuvtais of Kherwara and Kotra, held by 
petty Girasia chiefs, and the 28 jagii- estates of the principal 
nobles of Mewar. The chief towns are Udaipur City, Bhil- 
WARA, Nathdwara, and Ciiitor. The following table gives the 
chief statistics of populationoin 1901 : — 


Sabdirlsioir. 

Number of 

Popula- 

tion. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion in 
popu/ation 
between 
1891 and 
1901. 

Number of 
persons 
able to read 
and write. 

tr 

5 

0 

H 

ri 

0 

> 

Bhilwara ci 7 a 

2 

205 

66,565 

- 30.9 

3,123 

Chit or ,, 

1 

440 

66,004 

- 50-9 

3.325 

Chhotl Sadri „ 

I 

209 

31,662 

- 34-' 

773 

Devasthan 


102 

23,622 

- 43-3 

4S3 

Jahazpur ,, 

r 

4S9 

124,267 

- 31-7 

6,985 

Girwa „ 

I 

306 

42. <50 

— 50.S 

1,675 

Kapasan „ 


142 

28.571 

- 45.S 

6S5 

Magra „ 

... 

32S 

48,460 

— 48-2 

1,227 

Mandalgavh „ 

... 


3 . 3 .< 5 i 9 

— 60.2 

532 

Rastnt „ 


JOO 

26,897 

- 42-5 

890 

Sahran 0,, 


274 

53,850 

— 46.1 

1,783 

6 parganai . , 


694 

127,147 

-41. 1 

4,582 

2 bhiimats 

2 

361 

37,488 

-46-3 

2.273 

28 principal jagTr estates 

6 

2,222 

308,703 

-47-9 

13,518 

0 State total 

14 

6,030 

1,018,805 

- 44.8 

40,854 


Of the total population, 779,676, or over 76 per cent., are 
Hindus, and I34,ii4jj0r 13 percent., Animists, while Jains 
number 64,623, and Musalmans 40,072. The languages spoken 
are Mewarl (a variety of Marwari, one of the four main groups 
of Rajasthani) and Bhill, a dialect based partly on Gujarati. 

Of castes and tribes, the most numerous is that of the Castes and 
BhIls, who number 118,000, or more than ri per cent. 
the entire population. Next come the Mahajans (94,000), the 
Brahmans (94,000), and the Rajputs (92,000), each about 
9 per cent. Other castes numerically strong are the Jats 
(58,000), Gujars (50,000), and the Balais or village servants 
o (41,000). The main occupation of the people is agriculture, 
more than 55 per cent, living by the land, while many others 
are partially agriculturists. The great cultivating classes are 
the Jats, Gujars, Malis, Gadris, Dangis, and Dhakars ; but in 
almost every village, Mahajans, Telis, Kumhg^rs, Brahmans, &c., 
will be found practising agriculture, sometimes as their sole 
means of subsistence and sometimes in conjunction with their 
^ own peculiar functions. o 
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In 1901 there were 184 native Christians, of whom 96 were 
Presbyterians, 61 Roman Catholics, and 23 belonged to the 
Anglican communion. The United Free Church of Scotland 
has had a branch at the capital since 1877, and the Churcji 
Missionary Society at Kherwara since 1881. 

The character of the soil varies a good deal, but the limits 
of each hind are marked with t(?lerable distinctness. To fhe 
south along the hills the so-called black cotton soil largely 
predominates, and in the Chhotl Sadri district in the south-east 
there is little else. It chiefly lies in wide level tracts ; ^nd 
where the surface of the country rises into undulations, it 
changes on the slopes to a brown or reddish loam, fertile with 
irrigation, but inferior otherwise to the black. Along the banks 
of rivers the soil is generally light and sandy, but possesses the 
greatest facility for irrigation ; and consequently the best 
villages and most highly cultivated tracts are found in such 
localities. The Chitor district also contains a good deal of 
black soil, but near the hills the ground is red and stony. In 
Mandalgarh (in the east) and Jahazpur (in the north-east) the 
surface is _ very undulating, and the soil is often light and 
covered with loose stones. The central and more southern 
districts exhibit the greatest diversity. Here may be seen ' 
wide plains of black soil and then an undulating tract of poor 
and rocky ground, while, wherever a river flows, on both sides 
are broad stretches of light sandy loam rendered fertile by 
irrigation and manure and bearing the most valuable crops. 
The most productive of all is unquestionably the black soil of 
the level plains ; but the red loam of the slSpes and the light 
sand of the river banks, though inferior in natural fertility, yield 
a rich return to careful cultivation. The poorest and most 
unmanageable is the thin and stony soil of the undulations. 

Agricultural operations are very simple and, in the open 
country, are of the usual kind. In the south the gorges and 
slopes of the hills are embanked into successive steps or 
terraces, which, during the rains, become so many swamps, 
draining one into the other. On the hill-sides, ivdlai- or 
shifting cultivation is practised by the Bhils. This consists 
of cutting down the woods and burning them on the ground, 
in order to clear room for a field which is manured by the 
ashes. The seed is scattered broadcast and, after a year or 
two, the soil is exhausted, and then another felling takes place. 

The .system is most destructive to the forests. 

The autumn and spring harvests are, in Mewar, called sijhc 
and ti7idlic respectively.* The principal crops in the former are ^ 
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maize, jo'U'ar, iU., cotlon, and sugar-cane, while in the cold tistics .mfl 
season the important staples are wheat, barley, gram, and 
poppy. No reliable agricultural statistics are available. The 
ajea of the districts in which the settlement has been introduced 
is about 2,076 square miles j and of this, 743 square miles, or 
about 36 per cent., arc said to be under cultivation in ordinary 
seasons. ,, 

About one-fourth of the cultivated area is irrigated. Irri- Irrig.ition. 
gation is mainly from wells, of which there are said to be at 
lea^t 25,000 in the districts that have been settled and about 
100,000 in the entire State. A layer of hard rock usually 
lies within a few feet of the surface and renders the con- 
struction of wells a task of great e.\pense and labour. Water 
is raised by means of the Pensian wheel or, when the spring- 
level is too far down for this contrivance, by the usual leathern 
bucket. In shallow wells, the .Persian wheel is sometimes 
worked by the feet and is termed pavti. There are said to 
be upwards of roo large tanks in the khalsa portion of the ^ 

State, and almost every village has a tank of some kind ; but 
the area irrigated from this source in the districts that. have 
been settled'is small, being estimated at about 27 square miles, 
or one-seventh of the total irrigated area. 

The forests of INIewar occupy about 4,600 square miles, but Forests, 
they are not sj'stematically worked. About 72 square miles 
are said to be ‘ reserved ’ \ but even these are under no system 
of real conservancy, and the so-called Reserves are kept chiefly 
for sporting purposes and to a certain extent for the supply of 
forage and fuel for'State requirements. Elsewhere, the people 
cut wood and graze their cattle at will, and forest fires rage 
throughout the dry months of the year. The best forests 
are in the west and south-west along the Aravalli range, and 
in the south near Salumbar, Dariawad, and the Dhebar Lake. 

The more valuable trees, such as teak, black-wood, and ebony, 
are scarce, but the following are found in numbers : — babul 
{Acacia a 7 'abica), "banian or bar {Ficus bejigalensis), ber {Zizy- 
phus Jujuba), dhak {Butea frojidosd) gTdar {Ficus glojfierata), 
o haldtc {Adma cordifolia)^ jdmun {Euge?na /atubolafia), khair 
(Acacia Catechu), khejra {Prosopis spicigera), uiahud {Bassia 
latifoha), mango, nim {Melia Azadirachta), plpal {Ficus 
rehgiosa), sdlar {Bosweliia thurifera), shlsfiam {Dalbergia 
Sissod), siris {Albizzia LebbeJi), and the tamarind, &c. The 
annual revenue derived from the sale of grass and minor pro- 
duce, such as honey, wax, gum, &c., is about Rs. 15,000, and 
asthe expenditure about Rs. 9,000. ^ 
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Mewar is rich in minerals, but they are hardly worked at all 
now. The lead and zinc mines at Jawar, about i6 miles south 
of the capital, are said to have yielded up to 1766 a net 
revenue of two lakhs, and were worked till the famine of 1812. 
Prospecting operations were started in 1872, but great difficulty 
was experienced in removing water by manual labour, and the 
Maharana was not disposed to^ incur the cost of provicjing 
machinery. Two specimens of galena then found showed b.ut 
a very small proportion of silver, namely about 10^ ounces to 
a ton of lead. Iron mines are still worked in the eastern ]?alf 
of the State, but not to any great extent ; and garnets are pro- 
curable at several places in the Bhilwara district. Sandstone 
is abundant, especially in the hills at the Dhebar Lake and 
at Debar! ; excellent white marble is found at Rajnagar and 
black marble near Chitor. 

The manufactures consist. of swords, daggers, embroidery, 
ivory and wooden bangles, and cotton cloths printed in gold 
and silver at the capital; tinned utensils at Bhilwara; stone 
toys and images at Rakhabh Dev ; and leathern jars for ghl 
and oil at different places. A cotton-ginning and pressing 
factory is worked by the Darbar at Bhilwara. * 

The chief exports of Mewar are cotton, wool, opium, ghl, 
oilseeds, sheep and goats, cooking utensils, printed cloths, and, 
in good years, cereals ; the chief imports are salt, tobaqco, 
sugar, piece-goods, coco-nuts, and metals. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway traverses the eastern half of 
the State from north to south, with a length of about 82 miles 
and 10 stations in Mewar. From Cfctoi®, another line, the 
property of the Darbar, runs almost due west to the capital, 
and is consequently called the Udaipur-Chitor Railway. This 
line was opened for traffic in 1895 as far as Debari, about 
eight miles from Udaipur city; it was worked by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway till the end of 1897, and 
subsequently by the Darbar. In 1898 the Maharana decided 
to extend the line to his capital, and this work was completed 
by 1899. The length of the Udaipur-Chitor Railway is a little 
over 67 miles, and the total expenditure to the end of 1905 , 
was nearly 21 lakhs. In the year last mentioned the gross 
working expenses were Rs. 1,04,000 and the net revenue 
Rs. 1,03,000. The return of net revenue on capital has 
varied from 3-39^ per cent, in 1896 to 9-37 per cent, in 
1900, and averages about 5 per cent. 

The total length of metalled roads is 142 miles and of un- 
metalled roads 257 mjles. All these are maintained by tliCf 
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Darbar, except the one connecting Nasirabad with Nimach 
(82 miles unmetalled within Mewar limits). This road was 
constructed between 1866 and 1875 at a cost of about 2-8 
lp.khs, of which the Darbar contributed two-thirds and the British 
Government one-third j and about half of it was originally 
metalled, but, since the advent of the railway, it has been 
maintained as a fair-weather^ communication- only. A useful 
road is that running south from Udaipur to Kherwara, and 
thence north-west past Kotra to Rohera station in Sirohi. It 
is vnmetalled and 120 miles in length to the Sirohi border. 

There are 36 Imperial post offices in the State, and four of Post and 
them are also telegraph offices. In addition, a local postal 
system, called Brahniani dak, is maintained for the conveyance ^ 
of State and private correspondence to and from places not 
served by the Imperial system. It is managed by a contractor^ 
who receives Rs. 1,920 yearly from the Darbar, and charges 
the public half an anna (in the local currency) per letter 
irrespective of weight. 

Famines are fortunately rare in Mewar. The first of which Famine, 
there is an^ record is that of 1662, when the principal relief 
work was the dam of the Raj Samand at Kankroli. Famines 
are mentioned as having occurred in 1812-3, 1833-4, and 
1868-9.^ In the last of these, Maharana Shambhu Singh was 
conspicuous in his efforts to relieve distress, and altogether 
spent about 5 lakhs, besides remitting transit duties on grain. 

In 1899 •^he rainfall was scanty, only 4 inches being received 
in some parts j the ai^tumn crops failed and fodder was very 
scarce. Relief works and poorhouses were started in Septem- 
ber and kept open for eleven months ; but there was great 
difficulty in carrying grain to tracts remote from the railway, 
as most of the cattle had been removed or had died, and the 
price of camel or cart hire was prohibitive. Over the khdlsa 
area the relief was on the whole adequate (though the Darbar’s 
efforts were seriously hampered by the incapacity and mis- 
conduct of its officials), but, save in the estates of a few nobles, 
the relief measures elsewhere w^ere unsatisfactory. More than 
34 million units were relieved on works or gratuitously, and the 
total expenditure was about 25 lakhs. When the famine was 
at its height in May, 1900, cholera broke out w^th great severity 
and added to the difficulties. The population of Kherwara 
was decimated, and 5 per cent, of the inhabitants of the capital 
died from this disease within a fortnight. A more recent 
scarcity in 1901-2 was due as much to a plague of rats as to 

‘’scanty rainfall. It was confined to ^e western and south- 
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western districts, and about three million units were relieved 
on works and gratuitously at a cost of two lakhs. 

The administration is carried on by the Maharana, assisted 
by two ministerial officers who, with a staff of clerks, form wh;^t 
is called the Mahakma khds, or chief executive department in 
the State. A hakim is in charge of each of the eleven zilas 
and six parganas- into which Mejvar is divided. Each zil(^ is 
composed of two or more subdivisions with a naib-hdkim in 
charge of each, but, with one exception (Kumbhalgarh), there 
is no such official in a parga 7 ia. ^ 

The civil and criminal courts are guided generally by the 
Codes of British India, Hindu law, and local custom. The 
naib-hdkwis have no recognized powers, but exercise such as 
may be delegated to them by their hakhns. The latter decide 
civil suits up to Rs. 5,000 in value, and can pass a sentence 
of imprisonment up to a term of one year, or in some cases 
only six months, and fine up to Rs. 500. Appeals against 
their decisions lie to the chief civil or criminal court at the 
capital, as the case may be. The judge of the former court 
can also decide suits not exceeding Rs. 10,000 in value, while 
the presiding officer of the latter can sentence to ‘three years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. The next highesi 
court is the Mahendrdj Sabhd or Ijlds vimmili, a council 
of eight members. It hears appeals against the orders of ^he 
courts immediately below it, and can itself decide suits not 
exceeding Rs. 15,000 in value and pass a sentence of seven 
years’ imprisonment and Rs. 5.000 fine. This same court, 
when presided over by the Maharana in pSrson, is called the 
Jjlds kdmil and is the highest court in the State, disposing of all 
serious and important cases. The Darbar claims full jurisdiction 
in all the jaglr estates, save those of fourteen of the first-class 
nobles to whom limited powers were granted in 1878-9. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State are now about 
265 and 26 lakhs a year respectively. The chief sources of 
revenue are (in lakhs) : — land revenue, 13-6; customs (in- 
cluding payments made by Government under the Salt agree- 
ments of 1879), 7-2 ; the Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 2 ; and 
tribute from jdgi 7 -dars, about 1-3 ; while the main items of 
expenditure are army (including police), 7 ; privy purse and 
palace, 4; civil and judicial staff, 3-2; tribute to Government, 

2 j and public works, i-8 lakhs. The State is believed to be 
free from debt. Besides British rupees, fiv'e different kinds of 
silver coins are current in Mewar : namely, Chitori, Udaipuri, 
Bhilari, Sarup shdhi, apd Chandori ; but the first three are no < 
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longer minted. The rate of exchange with the British rupee 
fluctuates almost daily, depending generally on the condition 
of its export and import trade. In October, 1905, the ex- 
change for 100 British rupees was approximately 121 Sa 7 -up 
shdhi, or 127 Chitori, or 129 Udaipuri, or 145 Bhilari, or 257 
Chandori. The State has also its small silver coins (8 annas, 

4 a,nnas, &c.), gold coins, apd copper pieces (locally called 
dhifigla) of which sixteen go to the anna. 

The principal tenures in the State are jdgir, bhum, sdsmi, Land 
khdlsa \ and if the whole territory be divided into 
parts, 7 would be jdgii- or bhwii^ 3 sdsafi, and 3^ khdlsa. 
Originally the word jd^r was applied only to lands held on 
condition of military service ; but it has since obtained a ' ” 
wider application, and grants of land, whether in re- 
cognition of service of a civil or political nature or as marks 
of the personal favour of the chief, have all been enrolled 
as jdgir. Hence the jdgirdd 7 ‘s may be divided into two 
classes : namely, ^lajputs; and others, such as Mahajans, ^ 
Kayasths, &c. The Rajputs^ with a few exceptions, pay a 
fixed annual quit-rent, called chhatwid, because it was sup- 
posed to begone- sixth of the annual income of their estates, 

’ and also have to serve with their contingents for a fixed 
’ period annually. All pay nazard 7 ia on the succession of a 
new, Maharana and on certain other occasions, while most of 
them pay a fee called kaid on succeeding to their own estates. 

On the death of a jdgi 7 -ddr, his estate immediately becomes 
khdlsa (i. e. reverts to ^the Darbar), and so remains until his 
son or successor is'^ recognized by the Maharana, when it is 
again conferred and a fresh patta or lease is given. An estate 
is not liable to confiscation, save for some grave political 
offence. Jagirdars, other than Rajputs, do not pay the quit- 
rent above mentioned, but have to serve their chief when 
called on. Finally, if a jdgtrddr (Rajput or otherwise) have 
no son, he can adopt with the sanction of the Darbar. Those 
holding on the bhfwi tenure pay a small quit-rent {blumi ba 7 'dr), 
and can be called on for local service, such as watch and 
cward of their village, escorting of treasure, &c. So long as the 
bhiu/iids do not neglect their duties, the tenure is perpetual, 
and no fee is paid on succession. Sdsan or vmdfi lands are 
those given to Brahmans, Gosains, and other priestly castes, as 
well as to Charans and Bhats. The holders neither pay 
tribute nor (save in the case of chdkrd7ia lands) perform 
service. Lastly, no land held on any of the three tenures 
above described can be sold, though mortgages are not un- 

o ® 
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common. The tenure in the khdlsa, or crown lands, may be 
described as ryoiwdri. The ryot is generally undisturbed in 
his possession so long as he pays the land revenue {bhog or 
hdsti). Two varieties may be distinguished : na-moly, pakkd pr 
bdpoti, and kaduM. The former gives the occupier rights of 
mortgage and sale, and an indefeasible title to the land so long 
as he pays the assessment upor^it. Even if ejected for non- 
payment or driven away by misfortune and losses, he may at 
any time reappear and claim the inheritance of his ancestors 
by paying the revenue in arrears, as well as that of the yeaijs in 
which the land remained uncultivated during his absence. 
Under the JiacJichd tenure, the occupier is little better than a 
tenant-at-will j the land is simply leased for cultivation and can 
at any time be resumed. In former days the land revenue 
was usually realized in kind, the State share varying from one- 
fourth to one-half of the produce; but in 1878 the Maharana 
decided to have a regular settlement. This was introduced 
in io§ of the 17 districts of Mewar between 1885 and 1893 
for a term of twenty years, which has been extended. The 
revenue was assessed according to the class and value of the 
soil, and varies from i-| annas per acre on the worst land to 
Rs. 15 per acre on the best irrigated land. The area of the 
settled districts, according to the plane-table survey then made, 
was about 2,000 square miles. In districts not settled the l{ind 
revenue is realized either according to the batai system, under 
which the Darbar takes from one-fourth to one-half of the 
gross produce in addition to some petty cesses, or according to 
the btghori system. The latter is applied t6 poppy, cotton, and 
sugar-cane, and is a money rate on area varying with the crop 
sown and the nature of the soil. The rates per acre work out 
thus: poppy, Rs. 3 to Rs. 12; cotton, Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 7-8; 
and sugar-cane, Rs. 6-12 to Rs. 22—8. 

The military force numbers 6,or5 of all ranks : namely, 2,549 
regulars and 3,466 irregulars. The regular troops consist of 
1,750 infantry, 560 cavalry, and 239 gunners, and the irregulars 
of 3,000 infantiy and 466 cavalry. The State owns 128 guns, 
of which 56 are said to be serviceable. This force costs thee 
Darbar about 6-^ lakhs a year. In addition, the usual con- 
tingent of horse and foot-soldiers is supplied by the Jdgirddrs. 
Two British cantonments are maintained in the State : namely, 
Kherwara and. Kotra, where the Mewar Blnl Corps is 
located. The Darbar pays a sum of Rs. 66,000' a year 

* The cost of administration of the Mewar villages in Merw.’ira is in- 
cluded in this sum (see Aitfhison’s Treaties, vol. iii, p. 12). t * 
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claim direct descent from Prithwl Raj, the last Hindu king of 
Delhi. Bakht Singh, the great-grandfather of the present Rao, 
brought the European residents of Nimach from Dungla to 
Udaipur during the Mutiny of 1857, by the order of Maharana 
Sarup Singh. For these services he received a sword of honour 
and was subsequently created a Rao Bahadur and a C.I.E. 

Begun. — Chief town of ap estate of the same name in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 59' N. and 
75° i' E., about 90 miles east by north-east of Udaipur city. 
Population {1901), 3,625, about 70 per cent, being Hindus. 
The town contains a picturesque palace and a fairly strong fort. 
The estate belongs to one of the first-class nobles of Mewar, 
who is styled Rawat Sawai, and includes the town and 127 
villages. The annual income is about Rs, 48,000, and a tribute 
of about Rs. 5)200 is paid to the Darbar. The Rawats of 
Begun belong to the Chondawat family of the Sesodia Rajputs. 
In the estate is the village of Menal, formerly called Mahanal 
or the ‘ great chasm,’ which possesses a monastery and Sivaite 
temple constructed, according to the inscriptions they bear, in 
1 1 68 by the wife of the famous Prithwl Raj Chauhan, whose 
name was StJhav Devi alias Ruthi Rani (‘ the testy queen ’). 

’• Bhainsrorgarh.— Village and fort in the State of Udaipur, 
Rajputana, picturesquely situated in 24° 58' N. and 75° 34' E., 
at the confluence of the I’amani and Chambal rivers, about 1 20 
miles east by north-east of Udaipur city. The place is included 
in an estate of the same name, held by one of the first-class 
nobles of Mewar, who is styled Rawat and belongs to the 
Chondawat family df the Sesodia Rajputs, The estate consists 
of 127 villages, yielding an annual income of about Rs. 80,000, 
and pays Rs. 6,000 as tribute to the Darbar. The fort, which 
is said to have been built by, and named after, a Wabajan 
called Bhainsa Sah, possibly a servant of the Chauhan kings 
who ruled over Sambhar and Ajmer, overlooks the sole passage 
which exists for many miles across the Chambal. The place 
was taken by Ala-ud-dln about 1303, and its palaces and 
temples were destroyed. At Barolli, about three miles north- 
-east of Bhainsrorgarh, is a group of Hindu temples which 
iDL Fergusson considered the most perfect of their age that he had 
met with in that part of the country and, ‘ in their own peculiar 
style, perhaps as beautiful as anything in India.’ The prin- 
cipal temple, dedicated to Ghateshwar, stqpds in a walled 
enclosure which is full of other interesting buildings and 
remains, the most important being the Singar Chaorl or 
^qptial hall of Raja Hun ; the shrines oi Ganesh and Narad ; 
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two columns, one erect and the other prostrate, probably 
intended as a foran or trilithon ; the shrine of Asht Mata ; and 
the shrine of the Trl-murti or Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. Outside the enclosure is a fountain or kiind with a 
miniature temple in the middle, and surrounded by sm^l 
shrines, in one of which is a figure of Vishnu, reposing on the 
Sesh Shayya or bed of the serjjent, which Fergusson thought 
the most beautiful piece of purely Hindu sculpture he had seen. 
These buildings are said to belong to the ninth, or possibly the 
tenth, century ] and in carving and artistic conception there is 
nothing in Mewar to equal them, except perhaps the Sas Bahu 
temple at Nagda near Udaipur City. 

[J. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, vol. ii (1832) ; 
J. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustrations of Aiicmit Architecture 
(1848).] ^ 

Bhilwara. — Head-quarters of a zila or district of the same 
name in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 21' N. 
and 74° 39' E., about 80 miles north-easi^ of Udaipur city. 
Half a mile to the west is the station of Bhilwara on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Th^ town is the second largest in 
the State, having a population of 10,346 (1901), of whom nearly 
75 per cent, are Hindus and 16 per cent. Musalmans. It is 
noted for the excellence and durability of its tinned utensils, 
which are largely exported. There was formerly a m'int here, 
the coins being called Bhllari ; they are still current in parts of 
Mewar and, till quite recently, circulated largely in the Sirohi 
State. A ginning factory and cotton-press, belonging to the 
Darbar, gives employment to about 600 hands daily during the 
working season. On an average 12,000 to 13,000 bales (of 
400 lb. each) of cotton and wool are pressed yearl)^, but in 
1904 the number was only 3,297. An Anglo-vernacular middle 
school maintained by the Darbar is attended by 92 boys, 
while a primary girls’ school, kept up by the United Free 
Church Mission, has about 20 pupils. There are also a 
combined post and telegraph office and a hospital. In several 
places in the district garnets and carbuncles are found. 

Bhindar. — Chief town of an estate of the same name in the^ 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 30' N. and 74° 
ii' E., about 32 miles east by south-east of Udaipur city. The 
town, which walled knd surrounded by a ditch, contains 
5,172 inhabitants (1901), of ivhom over 67 per cent, are Hindus 
and about 19 per cent. Jains. The estate includes the town 
and loi village.s, and is held by one of the first-class nobles of 
Mewar, who is styled Maharaj, and is the head of the Shaktawaf 
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family of the Sesodia clan of Rajputs. The annual income of 
Bhlndar is Rs. 48,000, and a tribute of about Rs. 3,200 is paid 
to the Darbar, 

Bijolia.— Chief town of an estate of the same name in the 
Sfate of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° lo'N. and 75*^20' 
^ E., close to the Bundi border and about 112 miles north-east 
of Udaipur city. The estate consists of S3 villages, and is 
hel 3 by one of the first-class nobles of Mewar, who has the title 
of Rao Sawai,- its annual income is about Rs. 57,600, and a 
tribute of Rs. 2,860 is paid to the Darbar. The Raos of 
Bij(^ia are Ponwar Rajputs, and their ancestor is said to have 
come to Mewar from Bayana in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The ancient name of Bijolia was Vindhyavalli ; it is 
a small walled town, picturesquely situated on a plateau called 
the Uparmal. Among places of antiquarian interest may be 
mentioned three Sfvaite temples, probably of the tenth century ; 
a reservoir with steps, called the Mandakini Baori ; five Jain 
temples dedicated, to Parasnath ; and the remains of a palace 
built in the twelfth century. There are also two rock inscrip- 
tions of the period last mentioned ; one gives the genealogy of 
the Chauhatts of Ajmer from Chahuman to Someshwar (see 
Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. lx, part I, p. 40) and the 
other is a Jain poem called Unnat/zs/iiMar Purm (unpub- 
lished). * 

[J. Tod, Annals atid Antiquities of Rajasthan, voL ii (1832) ; 
A. Cunningham, Archaeological Sui-vey of ITorthern India, 
vol. vi, pp. 234-52.] 

Chhoti Sadri.-*Head-quarters of a zila or district of the 
same name in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
24° 23' N. and 74° 43' E., about 66 miles east by south-east of 
Udaipur city. The town is walled and contains 5,050 inhabi- 
tants (1901). It possesses a post office, a primary vernacular 
school attended by about no boys, and a dispensary. The 
Chhoti Sadri zila is the most fertile in the State, the soil being 
for the most part black cotton. ■/ 

Chitor. — Head-quarters of a zila or district of the same 
name in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 53' 
K.. N. and 74° 39' E., about 2 miles east of the Chitor railway 
station, which is a junction for the Udaipur- Chitor and Raj- 
putana-Malwa Railways. It lies at the foot of the western 
slope of the hill on which stands the celebrated fort of Chitor. 
About half a mile to the west is the Gambhir river, a tributary 
of the Berach, which is spanned by a solid bridge of grey lime- 
.^one with ten arches, said to have been jpuilt in the fourteenth 
B K 2 
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century. Close to the railway station are the Government 
opium scales, which were moved here from Udaipur in Novem- 
ber, 1883. All Mewar opium exported to Bombay has to pass 
these scales ; the number of chests so exported has varied from 
8,288 in 1887-8 to 1,907 in 1902-3, but the annual average 
for the past twenty years is about 4,400 chests. In 1901 the 
town and fort contained 7,593^ inhabitants, of whom 68 per 
cent, were Hindus and r8 per cent. Musalmans. Ch*itor 
possesses an Anglo-vernacular school attended by 90 boys, and 
a hospital with accommodation for 12 in-patients. 

The famous fort stands on a long narrow hill, lying almost 
exactly north and south and about 500 feet above the sur- 
rounding plain. Its length is about miles and its greatest 
breadth half a mile, and it covers an area of about 690 acres. 
It is difficult to ascertain the correct date when the fort was 
built Tradition ascribes it to Bhim, the second of the Pan- 
davas. Its old name was Chitrakot ; and it was so called after 
Chitrang, the chief of the Mori Rajputs, who ruled here about 
the seventh century, and whose tank and ruined palace are 
still to be seen in the southern portion of the hill. The fort 
was taken from the Moris by'Bapa Rawal in 734, £(nd remained 
the capital of the Mewar State till 1567, when the seat of • 
government was changed to Udaipur city. The place has 
been four times taken and sacked by the Musalman kings 
and emperors : in 1303 by Ala-ud-dln Khilji, who handed it 
over to his son Khizr Khan and called it Khizrabad after him ; 
about the middle of the fourteenth century by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak*; in 1534 by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat; and in 1567 
by Akbar, The fort has three main gates : namely, the Ram 
Pol on the west, the Siiraj Pol on the east, and the Lakhota 
Bari on the north, the principal approach from the town being 
through the first of these gates. One of the most ancient 
buildings in the fort is the Klrtti Stambh or ‘ tower of fame,’ 
erected by a Bagherwal Mahajan named Jija in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century and dedicated to Adinath, the first of the 
Jain tlrtha 7 ikai-s. It has just been repaired under the general 
direction of the Government of India. The most prominent, 
monument on the hill is the Jai Stambh or ‘ pillar of victory,’ j 
constructed between 1442 and 1449 by Rana Kumbha to 
commemorate ‘his success over the combined armies of the 
Sultans of Malwa and Gujarat. This tower is more than 120 
feet in height and about 30 feet in diameter at the base ; a 

* It is, however, doubtful if Muhammad bin Tughlak ever besieged or 
took the fort; see article on Udaipur State. • ‘ 
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staircase passes up through its nine storeys, winding alternately 
through a central well and a gallery formed round it. The 
whole, from basement to summit, is covered with the most 
elaborate ornament, either in figures belonging to the Hindu 
pantheon, each carefully named, or in architectural scrolls and 
^ foliage, all in perfect subordination to the general design. Tod 
thought that the only thing in India to compare with it was 
the Kutb Minar at Delhi, which, though much higher, was of 
very inferior character, while Fergusson considered it to be in 
infinitely better taste as an architectural object than the Pillar 
of Trajan at Rome, though possibly inferior in sculpture. 
Among other buildings may be mentioned the graceful and 
richly carved little temple called Singar Chaorl, constructed in 
1448 ; and that dedicated to Kalka Devi, which is the oldest 
building standing in the fort and rvas originally a temple to the 
Sun. A few Buddhist votive sitipas have been found on the 
hill, and are now regarded by the people as liiigams. About 
seven miles north «of Chitor, on the right bank of the Berach 
river, is the village of Nagari, one of the most ancient places in 
Rajputana, belonging to th^ Rao of Bedla. Several coins 
and a fragmentary inscription of a period anterior to the 
*• Christian era have been discovered here. There are also a 
^ couple of Buddhist stupas, and an enclosure of huge cut blocks 
of stone* which was originally a Buddhist building of some 
kind, but was used by Akbar for his elephants and is conse- 
quently called Hathi-ka-bara. To the north of Nagari is a 
hollow tower or pyramidal column called Akbar’s lamp, which 
was built by him when besieging Chitor. 

[J. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, vol. i (1829) ; 
J. Fergusson, Picturesque Illustratiojis of Ancient Architecture 
(1848) ; A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of Northern 
India, vol. xxiii, pp. 101-24 (1887) ; and J. P. Stratton, Chitor 
and the Mewdr Family (Allahabad, i8g6).] 

Delwara. — Chief town of an estate of the same name in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 47' N. and 
73° 44' E., 14 miles almost due north of Udaipur city, among 
„the eastern ranges of the Aravalli Hills. Population (xgoi), 
tj. 2,411. The estate consists of 86 villages, and is held by one 
of the first-class nobles of Mewar, who is styled Raj Rana. 
The annual income is about Rs. 72,000, and a tribute of Rs. 
4,900 is paid to the Darbar. The Raj Rana’s palace is a 
picturesque building on a hill to the south of, and overlooking, 
the town, while farther to the south on a conical peak is the 
.igmple dedicated to the goddess Rat|>asen or Rashtrasena. 
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The Raj Ranas of Delwara are Jhala Rajputs of the same 
family as the Raj of Bari Sadri; they are descended from 
Sajja, who came with his brother Ajja from Kathiawar in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 'and was killed in iS34^at 
the siege of Chitor. 

Deogarh.— Chief town of an estate of the same name in th( 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, ^ituated in 25° 32' N. andj.73' 
55' E., close to the Merwara border, and about 68 miles north- 
by-north-east of Udaipur city. The town is walled, and con- 
tains a fine palace with a fort on each side of it. Three tpiles 
to the east, in the village of Anjna, is a monastery of the Natha 
sect of devotees. The population of Deogarh in 1901 was 
5,384, of whom about 68 per cent, were Hindus and 19 per 
cent. Jains. The estate consists of the town and 18 1 villages, 
and is held by one of the first-class nobles of Mewar, styled 
Rawat, who belongs to the Chondawat family of the Sesodia 
Rajputs. The annual income is about Rs. 1,20,000, and a 
c tribute of Rs. 5,710 is paid to the Darbar. <- 

Dhebar Lake. — A large piece of water in the State of 
Udaipur, Rajputana, lying between 24° 13' and 24° 18' N. and 
73° 56' and 74° 3' E., about 30 miles south-easf of Udaipur 
city. Its length from north-west to south-east is about 9 
miles, and its breadth varies from i to 5 miles. It receives 
the drainage of about 690 square miles and has an area of 
21 square miles. On the west the hills rise from 800 to 1,000 
feet above the level of the water, Avhile the small wooded 
islands and the picturesque fishing hamlets on the northern 
shore add greatly to the beauty of what is one of the largest 
artificial sheets of water in the world. The lake is formed by 
a magnificent dam at the south-west corner across a perennial 
stream, the Gomatl, built by Rana Jai Singh between 1685 
and 1691, and it is now generally called after him Jai Samand 
{Jaya Samudra, ‘the sea of victory ’). The dam is 1,252 feet 
long and 116 feet in height; its breadth at the base is 70 feet 
and at the top 16 feet. The centre is occupied by a quad- 
rangular Hindu temple which shows fine carving. At the 
northern end is a palace with a courtyard, and at the southern, 
end a pavilion (darikhana) having twelve pillars. Between 
these buildings are six smaller domed pavilions or chhairis, 
and near the ‘water’s eclgc, on pedestals, is a range of stone 
elephants with their trunks upturned. On the hills to the 
south are two palaces, from the smaller of which a fine view of 
the lake is obtainable. Behind the dam, at a distance of about 
100 yards, is a soco.nd wall 929 feet long and roo feet ,ir 
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height, Avith a breadth of 35 feet at the base and 12 at the top. 
The space between these two walls is being gradually filled in 
with earth. Canals carry the water to certain villages on the 
west, and the area irrigated in an ordinary year is estimated at 
aljout 19 square miles. 

[J. Fergusson, Piciurcsqric Illusiratmis of Atickiit Archi- 
teciure (1848); Indian Aniiqtiary, vol. i.] 

feogtinda. — Chief town of an estate of the same name 
in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 46' N. and 
73° 32''E., in the Aravalli Hills, 2,757 feet above the sea, about 
16 miles north-west of Udaipur city. Population (xpoi), 2,463. 
The estate, which consists of 75 villages, is held by one of the 
first-class nobles of Mewar, who is styled Raj. He is a Jhala 
Rajput and descended from the Delwara house. The annual 
income of the estate is about Rs. 24,000, and a tribute of 
Rs. 2,040 is paid to the Darbar. 

Jahazpur. — Head-quarters of a zila or district of the same 
name, in the norJth-east corner of the State of Udaipur, Raj- 
putana, situated in 25° 37' N. and 75° 17' E., about 12 miles 
south-west of the cantonment of Deoli. Population (1901), 
3,399. On*an isolated hill overlooking the town, and guarding 
the eastern entrance of an important pass, stands a large and 
strong fort consisting of two ramparts, one within the other, 
each having a deep ditch and numerous bastions. Jahazpur 
contains a primary school attended by 70 boys, and a hospital 
with accommodation for 10 in-patients. The town is said to 
have been taken by Akbar from the Rana about 1567, and 
seven years later a\»hs given in jdgl 7 - to Jagmal, who had gone 
over to the imperial court in consequence of some disagree- 
ment with his elder brother, Rana Pratap Singh. In the 
eighteenth century it was held for short periods by the Raja of 
Shahpura, and in 1806 was taken possession of by Zalim Singh, 
the famous Dlwan of Kotah, who, at the intervention of the 
British Government, gave it up in 1819, when it was restored 
to Mewar. The district now consists of the town and 306 
villages, largely inhabited by Minas, 

, Kachola. — An estate in the north-east of the State of 

Udaipur, Rajputana, held by the Raja Dhiraj of Shahpura 
as a grant from the Maharana, on payment of a tribute of 
about Rs. 2,400 and the performance of service. The nature 
of the service to be performed has long been in dispute ; but 
it has recently been decided that the Raja Dhiraj is to send 
his usual quota of troops for three months every year to Udai- 
a>pur, and is himself to attend for one iiqpnth at the same place 
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every alternate year, generally at the Dasahra festival. The 
estate consists of 90 villages mth (1901) 12,515 inhabitants, 
the majority of whom are Jats, Gujars, Rajputs, and Brahmans. 
The head-quarters are at the small town of Kachola, situated 
in 25° 24' N. and 75° 8' E., 3 miles east of the Banas river, 
about 100 miles north-east of Udaipur city and 20 mdes south- 
east of the town of Shahpura. 

Kankroli. — Chief town of ^ estate of the same name 
in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 4' N. and 
73° SZ' E., about 36 miles north by north-east of Udaipur city. 
The town contains 3,053 inhabitants (1901), and is the head- 
quarters of a Gosain who is a descendant of Vallabhacharj’a. 
The estate, Avhich consists of 21 villages situated in different 
parts of Me\yar, is held by him as a 7 midfi or free grant from 
the Maharana. To the north of the town lies the Raj Samand, 
a fine sheet of water 3 miles long by i-| broad, with an area of 
about 3 square miles. The lake is formed by a dam built 
at the south-western end by Rana Raj Siijgh between 1662 
and 1676. Its construction served to alleviate the sufferings 
of a starving population, and it' is the oldest known famine 
relief work in Rajputana. It is said to have * cost about 
£700,000. The dam forms an irregular segment of a circle 
nearly 3 miles long ; the northern portion, which lies 
between two hills, is about 200 yards long and 70 yards broad, 
and is entirely faced with white marble from the adjacent 
quarries. Along the front, a flight of steps descends to the 
water’s edge, while jutting out into the lake are three marble 
pavilions, all richly sculptured in different^ patterns. At one 
end of the embankment is the temple of Dwarka Dhish, one of 
the seven forms of Krishna; and the image now worshipped 
there is said to be the identical one brought to Rajputana in 
1669 by the descendants of Vallabhachar)’’a when they left 
Muttra from fear of Aurangzeb. On a hill to the north-east 
are the remains of a large Jain temple, said to have been built 
by Rana Raj Singh’s minister, Dayal Sah. Its spire was partly 
destroyed by the Marathas and replaced by a round tower, but 
it is still a picturesque ruin. , 

[J. Fergusson, Piciiiresqjie iniisiraiiotis of A?tck}it Arc/ii- 
iectin-e (1848).] 

Kanor. — Chief town ’■of an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 26' N. and 74° 
16' E., about 38' miles east by south-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901), -<,300. The Kanor estate, which consists 
of no villages, is held by one of the first-class nobles qC 
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Mewar, who is termed Rawat and belongs to the Sarangdevot 
family of the Sesodia Rajputs. The annual income is about 
Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of Rs. 2,500 is paid to the Darbar. 

Kelwara. — Head-quarters of the Kumbhalgarh pargana in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 7' N. and 73° 
36' E., in the heart of the Aravalli Hills, about 2^ miles south 
of the Kumbhalgarh fort and 38 miles north of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901), 1,204. It was in Kelwara that Rana Ajai 
Singh found refuge when his father, Rana Lakshman Singh, 
and hi§ seven brothers had been killed defending Chitor 
against Ala-ud-dm at the beginning of the fourteenth centur3\ 

Kherwara.— Cantonment included in the fifth or Mhow 
division of the Western command of the Indian army, and 
situated in 23° 59' N. and 73° 36' E., in the south-west corner 
of the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, about 50 miles south 
of Udaipur city. It stands in a valley 1,050 feet above the 
sea, and on the banks of a small stream called the Godavari. 
Population (1901), 2,289. Kherwara is the head-quarters of 
the Mewar Bin! Corps, which was raised between 1840 and 
1844, with the objects of weSning a semi-savage race from its 
predatory habits, giving them honourable employment, and 
assisting the Mewar State in preserving order. The uniform 
of the Bhil sepoy of those early days was a scanty loin-cloth 
(he wodd wear no other) ; his arms were a bow and arrows ; 
and his distrust and suspicion was such that he W’ould serve 
for daily pay onl)', deserting if that were withheld. Throughout 
the Mutiny of 1857 the corps remained staunch. At that 
time a squadron of Bengal cavalry was stationed here, and 
left in a body for Nimach after endeavouring to persuade the 
Bhils to join them. The latter followed up the squadron, killed 
every man, and brought back their horses and accoutrements 
to Kherwara. A detachment operated against Tantia Topi’s 
adherents in Banswara and Partabgarh, and gained the Mutiny 
medal. The corps received its colours in 1862, and was 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief in 1897. It consists 
of eight companies (seven of Bhils and one of Hindustanis), 
^ and furnishes detachments at Kotra, Udaipur city, and the 
town of Dungarpur. Much good has been effected by the 
enlistment of these hill-men; and, through the influence of 
those in the service and of the nurnerous pensioners in the 
districts, the Bhils have largely forsaken their predatory habits. 
During the famines of 1899-1900 and 1901-2 the corps did 
excellent work in hunting down dacoits and keeping order 
^^nerally. Besides the regimental sclj,ool and hospital, the 
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cantonment contains a school maintained by the Church 
Missionary Society, which has a branch here, and a hospital 
with accommodation for ten in-patients, which is kept up from 
private subscriptions and a grant from the Darbar. The 
commandant of the Bhil Corps is also Political Superintendent \ 
of the Hilly Tracts, a -wild country, comprising the two 
bhumdts or districts of Kher^^ra and Kotra, containing 
altogether 361 villages and 34,296 inhabitants, almost all of 
whom are Bhils. The villages are for the most part held by 
petty Girasia chiefs, who pay a small tribute or quit-rent to^ the 
Mewar Darbar. The principal chiefs in the Kherwara district 
are the Raos of Jawas, Para, and MSdri. 

Kotharia. — Chief town of an estate of the same name in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 58' N. and 
73° 52' E., on the right bank of the Banas, about 30 miles 
north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901), 1,586. The 
estate, which consists of 81 villages, is held by one of the 
first-class nobles of Mewar, who is styled<- Rawat and is a 
Chauhan Rajput. The founder of the Kotharia family was 
Manik Chand, who fought for ^ana Sangram Singh against 
Babar in 1527. The annual income of the esfate is about 
Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of Rs. 1,200 is paid to the Darbar. < 

Kotra. — Cantonment in the south-west of the State of 
Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 22' N. and 73'° 
about 38 miles south-west of Udaipur city, and 34 miles 
south-east of Rohera station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 

A detachment (two companies) of the Mewar BhJl Corps is 
quartered here, and the officer commanding these is Assistant 
to the Political Superintendent of the Hilly Tracts (see 
Kherwara). Kotra is situated in a small valley near the 
confluence of the Wakal and Sabarmati rivers, and is sur- 
rounded by high, well-wooded hills which, on the east, attain 
an elevation of over 3,000 feet above the sea. It contains 
a primary vernacular school attended by about 20 boys, a 
small hospital for the detachment and another for the civil 
population. The latter, maintained partly by Government 
and partly from Local funds, has accommodation for eight, 
in-patients. The Kotra district or bhumdt consists of 242 . 
villages, with 16,738 inhabitants, more than two-thirds of 
whom are Bhils. These villages are owned by tim tiirec 
Girasia chiefs of Jura, Oghna, and Panarwa, who pay a small 
tribute or quit-rent to the Mewar Darbar. 

Kumbhadgarh. — Fortress on the western border of the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 9' N. and 73° 3<5' 
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is a fort about half a mile in length, with a low rampart wall 
and bastions encircling the crest of the hill on which it stands ; 
it is strong towards the south, but assailable from the hills 
to the north. The fort is said to have been constructed about 
the middle of the twelfth century by a chief of the Balnote 
clan of Rajputs (a branch of the Solankis). According to the 
Musalman historians, it was taken by Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat 
at the end of the fourteenth century, and twice by Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa in the middle of the fifteenth century. Subse- 
quently, it belonged alternately to the Ranas of Udaipur and 
the Mughal emperors. In or about 1650 Shah Jahan granted 
it in jdglr to Raja Rup Singh of Kishangarh, who partially 
built a palace there, but Rana Raj Singh retook it in 1660. 
Twenty years later, Aurangzeb invaded Mewar and captured 
Mandalgarh, and in 1700 he made it over to Jujhar Singh, 
the Rathor chief of Pisangan (in Ajmer District), from whom 
it was recovered by Rana Amar Singh in 1 706 ; and it has 
since remained in the uninterrupted possession of his suc- 
cessors. In the town are a primary school, attended by about 
60 boys, and a dispensary. Iron mines are still worked at 
Bigod and other places in the district. ‘ 

Meja. — Chief place in an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 25' N. and 74° 
33' E., about 80 miles north-east of Udaipur cit/, and 6 
miles south-west of Mandal station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway. Population (i9or\ 1,027. The estate is of recent 
creation and consists of 16 villages, held by a noble who has 
the title of Rawat and belongs to the Chondawat family of the 
Sesodia Rajputs. The annual income is about Rs. 25,600, 
and. a tribute of Rs. 2,500 is paid to the Darbar. 

Nathdwara (‘the portal of the god ’). — Walled town in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 56' N. and 73° 
49' E., on the right bank of the Banas river, about 30 miles 
north by north-east of Udaipur city, and 14 miles north-west 
of Maoll station on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway. In 1901 
the town contained 8,591 inhabitants, more than 83 per cent, 
being Hindus; but, in a place of pilgrimage like this, the, 
population varies almost weekly. There is a combined post 
and telegraph office, and the Maharaj Gosain of Nathdwiira 
maintains a dispensary. ‘ The town possesses one of the most 
famous Vaishnavite shrines in India, in which is an image of 
Krishna, popularly said to date from the twelfth century b. c. 
This image was placed by Vallabhacharya in a small temple 
at Muttra in 1495 aqd 'vas moved to Gobardhan in i5J(V; 
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Rakhabh Dev. — ^Walled village in the Magra zila of the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 5' N. and 73° 42' 
E., in the midst of hills, about 40 miles south of Udaipur 
city, and 10 miles north-east of the cantonment of Kherwara. 
Population (1901), 2,174. A small school here, originalfy 
started for the benefit of the Bhils, is attended by about 
40 boys, half of whom are of this tribe. Serpentine of a dull 
green colour is quarried in the neighbourhood, and worked 
into effigies and vessels of domestic use, ■which are sold to 
the numerous pilgrims who visit the place. The famdus Jain 
temple, sacred to Adinath or Rakhabhnath, is annually visited 
by thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Rajputana and 
Gujarat. It is difficult to determine the age of this building, 
but three inscriptions mention that it was repaired in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The principal image is of 
black marble and is in a sitting posture about three feet in 
height ; it is said to have been brought from Gujarat towards 
the end of the thirteenth century. Hindus, as well as Jains, 
worship the divinity, the former regarding him as one of the 
incarnations of Vishnu and the hatter as one of the twenty- 
four ilrthankars or hierarchs of Jainism. The Bhils call him 
Kalaji from the colour of the image and have great faith in 
him. Another name is KesaryajI, from the saffron {kesar) 
with which pilgrims besmear the idol. Every votary i^ entitled 
to wash off the paste applied by a previous worshipper, and 
in this way saffron worth thousands of rupees is offered to the 
god annually. 

\l 7 tdian Antiquary, vol. i.] n 

Salumbar. — Chief town of an estate of the same name in 
the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24° 9' N. and 74° 

3' E., about 40 miles south-east of Udaipur city. Population 
(1901), 4,692. A masonry wall surrounds the town, which is 
protected on the north by lofty and picturesque hills •, and one 
of these, immediately overlooking the place, is surmounted by 
a small fort and outworks. The palace of the Rawat is on the 
edge of a lake, and the scenery is altogether very charming. 
The estate, which consists of the town and 237 villages, yields 
an income of about Rs. 80,000 and pays no tribute. The 
Rawat of Salumbar is the head of the Chondawat family of 
the Sesodia Rajputs, an*d ranks fourth among the nohles of 
Mewar. Chonda was the eldest son of Rana Lakha, and in 
139S surrendered his right to the Mewar gaddi in favour of 
his younger brother, Mokal. For many years the Riiwats 
of Salumbar were the |iereditary ministers (Idtatijgaria) of thp 
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was raised by Rana Udai Singh. The lake is about 2% miles 
long by i|- broad, and has an area of over one square mile. In 
the middle stand the two island palaces, the Jagmandir and 
the Jagiiiwas, the former built by Rana Jagat Singh I in the first 
half of the seventeenth century and the latter by Jagat Singh IL-^ 
about a hundred years later. The Jagmandir is noted as 
the asylum of prince Khurram,^ afterwards the emperor Shah 
Jahan, while in revolt against his father, JahangTr. The little 
palace then built for him consists of a round tower of yellow 
sandstone lined inside with marble slabs, three storeys in 
height and crowned by a handsome dome. The upper apart- 
ment is circular, about ' 2 1 feet in diameter, and Fergusson 
thought it the prettiest room he knew in India. ‘ Its floor is 
inlaid with black and white marbles ; the walls are ornamented 
with niches and decorated with arabesques of different coloured 
stones (in the same style as the Taj at Agra, though the patterns 
are Hindu), and the dome is exquisitely beautiful in form.’ 
t Other objects of interest on this island are .the little mosque, 
a room built of twelve enormous slabs of marble, and the 
throne sculptured from a singfe block of serpentine. The 
Jagniwas is about 800 feet from the shore, and consists of 
a collection of small apartments, courts, and gardens. I’he 
latter are filled with orange, mango, and other fruit trees, 
forming a perfect roof of evergreen foliage, brolcen only 
occasionally by a tall palm or cypress, and varied by the broad- 
leafed plantain. Of these two islands Fergusson writes that 
the only objects in Europe that can be compared with them 
‘are the Borromean islands in the Lago M‘dggiore, but I need 
scarcely say their Indian rivals lose nothing by the comparison ; 
they are as superior to them as the Duomo at Milan is to 
Buckingham Palace. Indeed, I know of nothing that will bear 
comparison with them anywhere.’ Another fine lake, con- 
nected by a small canal with, and lying to the north of, Pichola, 
is the Fateh Sagar, constructed by, and named after, the 
present Maharana. It is about miles long by one mile 
broad ; and the embankment, 2,800 feet long, is named after 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, who laid the 
foundation-stone in 1SS9. Among other objects of interest 
are the Sajjan Niwas gardens, well laid out and kept up ; the 
Victoria Hall, a handsome building used as a library, reading- 
room, and museum, in front of which stands a statue of Her 
late Majesty ; and the cenotaphs of the chiefs of Mewar in the 
old village of Ahau. 

The manufactures pf Udaipur city are unimportant, cor 
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it contains, the largest, that of Santinath, being 6^ feet by 
4 feet. 

[The quotations from Mr. Fergusson are taken from his 
Picturesque Illustrations of Ancie 7 it Architecture (1848).] 

Banswara State.— The southernmost State in Rajputana, 
lying between 23° 3' and 23° 55' N. and 73° 58' and 74° 47' 
E., with an area of 1,946 squarq miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Partabgarh and Mewar ; on the west by Dungarpur 
and Sunth ; on the south by Jhalod, Jhabua, and a portion of 
the Petlawad pargana of Indore ; and on the east by Sailana, 
Ratlam, and Partabgarh. It is said to take its name from 
a Bhil chieftain named Wasna, whose /c/ or' village was on the 
site of the present town of Banswara, and who was defeated 
and slain about 1530 by Jagmal, the first chief of this State. 
Others say the word means the country of the bamboo {Imns). 

The western portion of the State is comparatively open and 
well cultivated ; but the rest of the country, especially in the 
south and east, is covered with rugged hills, crocks, scrub jungle, 
and woodland. A line of hills runs all through the eastern part, 
attaining in places an altitude of from 1,700 to 1,900 feet. 
After heavy rains, the principal river, the MahT, ‘is impassable 
even by rafts, sometimes for days together. It is said to have*' 
overflowed its banks in 1858, inundating the neighbouring 
lands and causing much loss of life. Its chief tributary is^ the 
Anas, which enters the State in the south, and flows first in 
a northerly direction, forming the boundary with Jhalod, and 
next west, the total course in or along the border of Banswara 
being about 50 miles. There are numefous minor rivers or 
streams, the more important being the Erau or Airav and the 
Chap. The country has been described as the most beautiful 
portion of Rajputana. It looks its best just after the rains, 
when the varied hues of the foliage, the luxuriant growth of the 
tall grasses, and the streams dashing down the hill-sides or 
purling through shady glens, between banks fringed with ferns 
and flowers, present a most pleasing picture. 

In the western part of the State the rocks consist of gneiss, 
upon which rest unconformably a few outliers of the schists and 
quartzites of the Aravalli and Delhi systems respectively, while j 
in the east these rocks are covered by Deccan trap. 

Besides the ordinary small game, including jungle-fowl, a 
few tigers, leopards, bears, sambar {Cej-vus unicolor), and chltal 
(C. axis) are to be found, and occasionally wild dogs and 
wolves. 

The climate is relaxing and generally unpleasant ; fcvcr^ of 
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a malignant nature prevail during the two months succeeding nnd rain- 
the rains. The temperature at the capital varies from 58° in 
the winter to ioS° in the summer, while the annual rainfall 
avjcrages nearly 38 inches, merging front over 65 inches in 1893 
to about i.| inches in 1S99. south-east of the 

State is generally slightly greater than at the capital. 

l;rom about the beginning of the thirteenth to the beginning History, 
of the sixteenth century the greater jiari of the country now 
styled l^answara was ruled by the chiefs of DuNC.Mtrun or 
Bagar, as the entire tract wa.s, and is even now frc(}ucntly, 
called; and it became a sejxarate State about 1530. Two 
accounts are given of the manner in which this occurred. One 
story relates that Udai Singh, chief of Bagar, who was killed at 
the battle of Khanua in March, 1527, ordered that, on his 
death, his territory should he divided between his two sons, 

Prilhwl Raj and Jagmal, and that this was done, the latter 
receiving the eastern portion as his share. 'Phe other account 
is that Jagmfil was’Ieft for dead at Kh.anun, hut recovered, and, 
on returning to his country, jvns disowned and treated as an 
impostor. lie thereupon betook himself to the hills north of 
the present town of Banswara, and proceeded to harass his 
elder brother, Prithwl Raj, Finding this continual border 
warfare intolerable, the two brothers agreed to accept a par- 
tition of their lands by the Raja of Dhar, and accordingly the 
river jMahT was fixed as the boundary between the two States 
of Banswara and Diingarpur. B'hichcvcr account he correct, 
and the latter is believed to he the more trustworthy, the chiefs 
of Banswara are a junior branch of the Dfingarpur family, and 
consequently Sesodia Rajputs of the Ahariya sept. Of subsc- * 
quent chiefs, two only are worthy of mention ; namely, Kushfil 
Singh, who, towards the end of the seventeenth century, is said 
to have wrested from the Bhils the country in the south-east 
and called it Kushalgarh after himself ; and Prilhwl Singh 
(1747-86), who plundered the neighbouring State of Sunth 
and seized its district of Chilkari or Shergarh in the south-west 
of Banswara. These two tracts are now held respectively by 
the Raos of Kushalgarh and Garhi, two of the principal nobles. 

• Towards the end of the eighteenth century Banswara became 
more or less subjected to the Maratha.'v and pai^ tribute to the 
Raja of Dhar. In 1812 the Maharawal offered to become 
tributary to the British Government on condition of the 
expulsion of the Marathas, but no definite relations were formed 
with him till the end of 1818. By the treaty then concluded 
b« agreed to act in- subordinate co-operation to, and settle his 
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affairs in accordance with the advice of, the British Govern- 
ment, and to pay to it all arrears of tribute due to Dhar or any 
other State, besides whatever tribute Government might deem 
adequate, provided it did not exceed three-eighths of his 
revenue. The tribute proper has varied from time to time, 
but for a good many years it was Sa/irn shdhi Rs. 35,000. 
Since 1904 it has been fixed at,Rs. 17,500, British coin. In 
addition to tribute proper, the State has paid annually, since 
1889, a sum of Rs. 5,000 towards the cost of additional poli- 
tical supervision rendered necessary by the disorders of its 
administration. The late Maharawal, Lachhman Singh, died 
in 1905, after a rule of sixty-one years, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Shambhu Singh, who was born in October, 

1 868. The chief of this State bears the title of Maharawal, 
und receives a salute of fifteen guns. 

There is not much of archaeological interest in Banswara, 
apart from the ruins of a fine Jain temple at Kalinjara 
and the remains of about a dozen Hindu and Jain temples at 
the village of Arthuna in the south-west. An inscription dated 
1080, found in the Mandanesh or Mandlesar temple at 
Arthuna, shows that the latter place was once %n extensive 
city (Uchhunak Nagar or Patan), the capital of the Paramara ' 
chiefs of Bagar. 

The number of towns and villages in the State 'is 1,287, 
and the population at the three enumerations was : (1881) 
152,045,(1891) 211,641, and (1901) 165,350. The last Census 
was the first regular one ever taken ; for, in 1881, the popula- 
tion of the Kushalgarh estate and many V)f the Bhlls in the 
rest of the territory were not actually counted, their numbers 
being roughly guessed, while in 1891 a similar procedure was 
followed as regards the Bhlls of Kushalgarh. The decline in 
1901 was due in part to more accurate enumeration at that 
Census, and in part to excessive mortality during, and imme- 
diately after, the famine of 1899-1900. The State, which in 
1901 was split up into an unnecessarily large number of 
districts or thdnas, now consists of two divisions, the northern 
and the southern, more or less equal in area and population. 
The head-quarters of the former are at Bhongra, and of the a 
latter at Kalin)ara. IMore than 63 per cent, of the people are 
Animists and 30 per cent. Hindus. The language mainly 
spoken is Bhlll or Vagdi. 

By far the most numerous tribe is that of the Bifii.s, who, 
in 1901, numbered 104,329, or 63 per cent, of the total ; they 
are to be found throughout the State, and are especially 
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troublesome in the south. Next come the Kunbis (11,000), 
the Brahmans (9,600), the Mahajans (7,000), and the Rajputs 
(5,000). About 67 per cent, of the population are dependent 
on the land. 

Agriculture does not flourish as well as might be expected in Agricul- 
a country so favoured by nature as Banswara, The soil is, for 
the most part, excellent. The black cotton variety in the west, 
especially near the Mahl river, is said to be sufficiently fertile 
to yield two full crops annually without artificial irrigation, 
while in*the north a rich red loam is found. But almost all of 
the agriculturists are Bhils, who, besides being unskilled, are 
lazy ; they cultivate chiefly in the rains, and are conservative 
or shy, confining their operations to small patches round their 
huts. The Brahmans and Patels, found mostly in the west, 
are industrious cultivators, but few in number ; without much 
trouble or expense they gather fine crops of maize and rice in 
the autumn, and wheat, barley, gram, and sugar-cane in the 
spring; but the Bhils prefer the walar or ivalra system of 
cultivation, so injurious to the forests. It consists of cutting 
down trees and shrubs and*strewing them over the ground, 
where they 2re left to dry till the end of the hot season, when 
’ they are burnt. After the first fall of rain the land is ploughed 
once, and sown generally with maize or inferior millets kno\vn 
locally as hiri and kodra. 

Irrigation is mainly from wells and tanks, but only a small Irrigation, 
area is supplied. Large stretches of fertile land, in which 
water could easily be obtained, do not possess a single well, 
while tanks are few and far between, though something has 
been done in this direction during recent years. 

More than half of the State is covered with jungle, the Forests, 
forests being most dense in the north-east. The best trees are 
teak, black-wood, ebony, plpal {Eicus religiosa), haldu {Adina 
cordifoUd), salar {Boswellia sermid), dhak {Butea frondosa), 
and kadamb {Ajithocephalus Cadambd) ; but they are in no 
way preserved and are of little benefit to the Darbar. The 
fruit t^s include the mango and the mahud {Bassia latifolid ) ; 
the wild date-palm is to be found in all low-lying ground, and 
the bamboo in the hills. The Bhil, however, spares none but 
sacred groves and fruit trees, and the forests are being gradually 
ruined. * ® 

. The mineral productions are unimportant. The old iron Minerals, 
mines at Khamera and Loharia have long been abandoned, 
and the quarries at Talwara and Chhinch are only occasionally 
dS'orked, yielding a hard white stone fai^y suitable for building 
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SBAV bsgAV-qiiou gqi ut BJsgquiBx Jo pijpip gqj XyqBio;! ‘gips? 
gqi JO iiopjod b iBqi iqnop ou si gjgip ‘gq Xbui s|qi jaAgAvog 
•p91B9jgp gq uioijav ‘Biqsng; ‘uiBijgiqo pqa gqi jgyB pguiBi 
SBAV q iBip pUB jpsuiiq fug iBqqy Xq spqg gip iuojj ugqB: 
XpBupB SBAV q jBqi Xbs XpiUBj qjBS[Bqsn-\[ gip jnq f jouop gq: 
jgijB pgiuBu Suigq ‘pgjgpugj sgoiAjgs joj pjBAvgj b sb fB-g iBqq-v 
01 uiiq i(q U9 Ai 3 puB ‘BJEAisung. jo jaiqo ugqi ‘qSuig lBqsn;v] 
Xq sjiqg gqj iuojj ugqBi sbav Xaiunog gip uoisjgA BJBAVSUBg gq: 
01 Stiipjoggy •uoiqsinbDB jo gpoiu gqi oi sb JSjjip siunoogi 
jnq ‘qjBSiBqsng pgpBD avou Xjjunoo gqi pgjjnboB Xoqi Xjniug: 

£Si 
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minor rivers are the Majam and the Vatrak, which flow into 
Idar ; the Bhadar, which flows south into Kadana and eventu- 
ally joins the lilahl ; and the Moran, which rises in the hills 
south of the capital and joins the Mahl a little to the north of 
Galiakot. 

^ The geological formations of the State belong to the azoic Geology, 
and igneous groups, and consist of granites, gneisses, meta- 
mofphic schists, quartzites, and clay slates. The first three 
crop up largely in the west and are associated with diorites and 
traps, while in the central portion of the State clay slates are 
abubdant, and are largely interstrati fied with veins of quartz 
and, here and there, of pegmatite granite. 

Besides the usual small game, leopards and hyenas are fairly F-anna. 
numerous ; sambar {Cervus unicolo}^ used to be plentiful in the 
Antri jungles before the famine of 1899-1900, and are again 
increasing. Tigers are occasionally met with, while ntlgai are 
being gradually exterminated by the Bhils, who value their flesh 
for food and their jiides for shields. ^ 

The climate is on the whole temperate and dry, though the Climate 
months of September and Ocfober are generally very unhealthy. 

The mean temperature is about 75°, with an annual range of 
•« about 25°; and the annual rainfall, as recorded at the capital, 

^ averages about 27 inches. 

In olden days, the territory now styled Dungarpur and Bans- History, 
wara comprised the country called the Bagar, the land, as a 
couplet tells us, ‘of five gems, namely water, rocks, leaves, 
abusive language, and the looting of clothes.’ It was occupied 
mostly by Bhils, and to a smaller extent by Chauhan and Para- 
mara Rajputs. Towards the end of the twelfth century, Karan 
Singh was chief of Mewar, and, as his country was being ravaged 
by Rana Mokal, a Parihar Rajput of Mandor in Jodhpur, he 
first sent his eldest son Mahup against the invader and, on his 
failing, sent his second son, Rahup, who brought the Parihar 
back a prisoner and was thereupon declared heir apparent. 
Displeased at this, Mahup left his father and, after staying for 
a few years at Ahar (near Udaipur), proceeded south and took 
up his abode with his mother’s people, the Chauhans of Bagar, 
j. whence, by gradually driving back the Bhil chieftains, he became 
master of most of that country. The chiefs of Dungarpur are 
descended from Mahup, and conseqifently claihfi to belong to 
an elder branch of the family now ruling in Mewar, This claim, 
according to Sir John Malcolm, was tacitly admitted by the 
highest seat being always left vacant when the Maharana of 
Udaipur dined, but the Mewar authorities assert that such a 
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custom was never in vogue. They say that no special respect 
has ever been paid in Udaipur to the Dungarpur family in con- 
sequence of its descent from an elder branch, and that Mahup 
was deliberately disinherited by his father because he had proved 
himself unfitted to contend with Mewar’s enemies. From the 
fact of Mahup having resided for some time at Ahar, the Dun- 
garpur family are called Ahariyas. Rawal Deda, said to have 
been sixth in descent from Mahup, seized the town of Galiakot 
in the south-east from the Paramaras and made it his residence, 
while later on Rawal Bir Singh founded DuNGARPUk Town, 
naming it after a Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, whom he cause‘d to 
be assassinated. One of the promises he made to Dungaria’s 
widows was that a portion of the installation ceremonies of future 
Rawals (or Maharawals as they are now called) should be per- 
formed by a descendant of Dungaria : that is to sa)', that one 
of the latter should take blood from his finger and mark the 
tilak on the forehead of the new chief, This custom was 
observed till fairly recent times. As described in the article on 
Banswara State, Rawal Udai Singh of Bagar was killed at 
the battle of Khanua in 1527, ancl his territory was shortly after 
divided between his two sons and now forms the separate States 
of Dungarpur and Banswara, the river Mahl being the boundary. 
When the Mughal empire became fairly consolidated, the Dun- 
garpur chief opened communication mth the court,' and his 
successors paid tribute and rendered military service. Upon 
the fall of the empire, Dungarpur became tributary to the 
Marathas, from whose yoke it -was rescued by the British. By 
a treaty concluded in 1818 the State was taken under pro- 
tection ; and in return the Maharawal agreed to pay to the 
British Government all arr^rs of tribute due to Dhar or any 
other State, and such further sum annually as the Government 
might fix, provided it did not exceed three-eighths of the revenue 
of the Slate. The tribute was gradually raised to Salim sJidhi 
Rs. 35,000, and since 1904 has been Rs. 17,500 (British). As 
in other States inhabited by wild hill tribes, it became necessary 
at an early period of British supremacy to employ a military 
force to coerce the Bhils, who had been excited to rebellion by 
some of the disaffected nobles. The BhTl chieftains, however, 
submitted to terms before any actual hostilities commenced. 
The present cliief of Dflngarpur is Bijai Singh, who was bom 
in 18S7, and succeeded his grandfather, Udai Singh, in 189S, 
and is being educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer. The 
chief of Dungarpur bears the title of Maharawal, and is entitled 
to a salute of 1 5 guns^ 
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The number of towns and villages in the State is 632, and 
the population at each Census was: (1S81) r 53 ) 3 ®^» ^ 

165,400, and (1901) 100,103. The first two enumerations were, 
as regards the Bhils, merely estimates ; the number of their 
huts was roughly ascertained, and four persons, two of each 
sex, were allowed to each hut. Though the {)opulatton was 
undpubtedly less in 1901 than, in rSpr, owing to the famine of 
1899-1900, yet the decrease w.as not so much as 39 per cent., 
and there is reason to believe that the Bhils were over-estimated 
in 1*191. The State is divided into three zilas^ or districts, as 
shown below : — 
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Zila. 

Number of 

Population 

0901). 

Percent, age of 
variation in popu- 
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224 

31,920 

39,276 

.^r'/nfigurcsnol | 
available. J 

9J.^ 

1,114 

1.259 

I 

631 

io«,io3 

- 39-.n 

3,aS6 


^ The headquarters of these districts arc at the ]>laccs from 
y • which each is named. About 56 per cent, of the people arc 
Hindus and more than 33 per cent. Animists. The language 
mainly spoken is Vagdi or Bhill. 


1 


The most numerous tribe in the State is that of the BiiTls, Principal 
who number 34,000 or more than one-third of the population ; 
after them come the Patels, a cultivating class numbering 
15,000, the Brahmins (9,700), the Rajputs (7,000), and the 
Mahajans (6,600). Nearly 59 per cent, of the people depend 
on agriculture. 

The cultivated area is almost entirely confined to the valleys Agricul- 
and low ground between the hills, where the soil is of a rich 
alluvial nature. The principal crops are maize and rice in the 
autumn) and wheat, barley, gram, poppy, and sugar-cane in 
the spring. On the hill-sides the walar or shifting system of 
cultivation, described jn the article on Banswara, is practised, 
but has now been prohibited. The majority of the cultivators 
are. Bhils, who, speaking generally, grow rains crops only. 
Irrigation is mainly from tanks, and to a less extent from 
wells and streams j it has been estimated that*about one-fifth 
of the cultivated area is under irrigation. 

No real attention has hitherto been paid to forest conser- Forests, 
vancy. In 1875 the State was said to abound in teak and 


ii ’ Since reduced to two, Aspur and Sagwara hgving been amalgamated. 
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other valuable timber trees, but they have been destroyed by 
indiscriminate cutting and burning on the part of the Bhils. 
The systematic preservation of certain forest tracts has just 
been started and a small staff is employed. 

The only useful minerals yet discovered consist of iron and 
copper pres, but the mines have not been worked for a long 
time. A species of serpentine-off a greenish-grey colour is fo^und 
in several localities, notably at Matugamra, five miles north of 
'the capital ; and a good durable stone of the granitic class, fit 
for building purposes, is quarried from a hill four miles sojjth- 
west of the capital. 

Manufactures are unimportant, and consist of carving in 
wood and stone, and the production of a little silver jewellery 
and brass and copper utensils and ornaments. 

The chief exports are cereals, oil-seeds, turmeric, opium, and 
mahud flowers ; and the chief imports are rice, sugar, salt, cloth, 
and metals. The trade is mostly with the south and south-west. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest stations being 
Udaipur on the north and Talod and Idar-Ahmadnagar on the 
south-west. No metalled roads have been constructed, but the 
country is traversed by two main cart roads running from north 
to south and east to west, both in very fair order. Imperial 
post offices are worked at the capital, Galiakot, and Sagwara, 
while for the carriage of State reports and returns and, to a 
small extent, private correspondence between the capital and 
important places not served by the Imperial system, the State 
keeps up a few dad runners at a cost of about Rs. 750 a year. 
Telegraph offices have recently been opendd at the capital and 
Sagwara. 

Up to 1899 the State was more or less free from famine, 
though there was scarcity in 1869-70. In 1899 only 10 inches 
of rain fell, and the maize crop, the staple food of the masses, 
failed. The Darbar was slow in starting relief operations and 
much distress occurred, especially among the Bhils, of whom 
16 to 25 per cent. died. Half the cattle perished, and the 
expenditure, including advances to agriculturists and remissions 
of land revenue, was about i-8 lakhs. Famine again visited 
the country in 1901— 2 and cost the State t'5 lakhs. 

I^ihg, the minority of IMaharawal Bijai Singh the State is 
administered ^y a Political officer, assisted by a Kamdfir or 
chief executive officer and a consultative Council of two 
members. A Revenue Superintendent is in charge of the 
revenue work of the entire State, and each of the districts is 
under an official termtid ziladdr. f 
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In the administration of justice the British Codes serve as 
guides to the various courts. Each zUadar has the powers of 
a third-class magistrate, and can tr}’ civil suits the value of 
which does not exceed Bs. loo ; the Faujdar, besides hearing 
appeals against the decisions of ztladdt'S^ is a first-class magis- 
trate with powers in civil suits up to Bs. 10,000. 1 he Council, 
with the Political officer (or, jn his absence, the Kamdar) as 
president, hears appeals against the orders of the Faujdiir and 
tries all cases beyond his po^Yers, its decisions in Sessions cases 
and^ in civil suits exceeding Rs. 10,000 in value being subject 
to the confirmation of the Resident in Mewar, while sentences 
of death, transportation, or imprisonment for life, have to be 
confirmed by the Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana. 

The normal revenue of the State is at present about 2 lakhs, Finance, 
the chief sources being land revenue (Rs. 1,00,000) and 
customs (Rs. 50,000); the normal expenditure is about 1*4 lakhs, 
the main items being cost of administration (Rs. 80,000) and 
tribute (Rs. 17,50®). The State owes about 2-^ lakhs to the o 
British Government. Dungarpur has no coinage of its own, 
the rupees current in the State being the British (in tvhich 
customs dut^ and judicial fines have been levied since April, 

*• 1902), the Chitori of Mewar, and the Sd/m shdhi of Partabgarh. 

As the two last-mentioned currencies had greatly depreciated, 
it was rhsolved to demonetize them. The average rates of 
exchange for 100 British rupees during the period taken were 
136 Chitori and 200 Salm shdhi respectively, and these were 
adopted by the Government of India ; but the actual market 
rates during the three months fixed for the conversion were 
more favourable to the holders of the coins it tvas desired to 
call in, and the result was that only 346 Salim shahi and 43 
Chitori rupees were tendered for conversion. The British coin 
has, however, since the ist July, 1904, been the sole legal 
tender in the State, 

Land is classified, as is usual in Rajputana, into khdlsa or Land 
crown lands, jdgir or lands held by nobles, and hhairdt or 
religious grants ; but as no boundaries exist, it has not infre- 
quently happened that both the Darbar and a jdgtrddr have 
tried to collect revenue from some unfortunate cultivators. In 
the khdlsa area there have been various methods of assessment ; 
the bardr or ground-rent has in some cases Iseen fixed for a 
term of years, and in other cases determined, after inspection of 
t e crops. The amount varied according to the condition of 
the States finances and the requirements of the chief. The 
_ ^nd revenue was paid sometimes in c^h, sometimes -in kind. 
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and sometimes in both. No fixed system was laid down ; and 
in addition to the barat\ numerous petty cesses were recognized, 
any or all of which might be demanded, A settlement has just 
been made for a term of ten years in the khalsa villages, which 
number 251. The initial demand has been fixed at Rs. 1,07,852 
and will rise to Rs. 1,10,642 in the seventh year (1912-3). The 
rates per acre vary from Rs. 7 for the best chain or well land to 
8 annas for the rdkar or poorest soil. ^ 

Army, The army formerly maintained has been disbanded ; and an 
efficient police force of 204 officers and men, of whofii i5^are 
mounted, has been, substituted, at an annual cost of about 
Rs. 22,000. The jail at the capital is unsuitable for a prison, 
but funds do not permit of the construction of a new building. 
Education. In igor about 3 per cent, of the population were returned 
as literate (6-5 per cent, of the males and o-i per cent, of 
the females). The only school was attended by about 88 boys. 
Since the last Census there has been considerable progress ; 
fv 10 vernacular schools have been opened in the districts, includ- 
ing one elementary school specially for Bhils. The daily aver- 
age attendance at these 10 institutions is about 350, while that 
at the older school has risen to 160. ^ 

Hospitals Two hospitals are maintained, one at the capital and the 
mUot other at SagAvara (opened in 1904), which have accommodation 
for 7 in-patients. In 1905 the number of cases tredted was 
14,188, of whom 58 were in-patients, and 435 operations 
were performed. In 1905-6 the two vaccinators employed 
by the Darbar successfully vaccinated 1,085 persons, or nearly 
II per 1,000 of the population, a great improvement on the 
work of earlier years. 

\Rdjpiita 7 ia Gazetteer^ vol. i (1S79, under revision); A. T. 
Holme, Settle} 7 ie 7 it ReJ) 07 -t (Allahabad, 1905).] 

Dungarpur Town. — Capital of the State and head- 
quarters of the zila or district of the same name in Rajputana, 
situated in 23° 51' N. and 73° 43' E., about 66 miles south of 
Udaipur city. Population (1901), 6,094. The town was 
founded about the end of the fourteenth century by Rawal Bir 
Singh, and named after a Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, who w.is 
a more or less independent ruler and aspired to marry' the 
daughter of a wealthy Mahajan named Sala Sfih. The latter 
simulated consent, but fixed a distant date for the celebration 
of the marriage, and in the meantime arranged with Bir Singh 
to have the whole marnage party, including Dungaria, .as‘:assi- 
nated while in a state of intoxication. This was successfully 
carried out. Overlooking the town is a hill 1,403 abov^^ 
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the sea-level, and 5 miles in circumference at base ; on it are 
the temples erected by Bir Singh in memory of the widows of 
Dungaria Bhil, and the' Maharawal’s palace, while at its foot is 
a lake called the Geb Sagar. The town is said to have been 
besieged in the beginning of the nineteenth century by a 
. Maratha force under Shahzada Khudadad, and to liavc Iield out 
stoutly for twenty days, when the besiegers o1:)tained access 
through the treachery of one o? the Maharawal’s Sardars named 
Mehrup. The place is locally famous for its toys, drinking 
vessels, and images carved out of a greenish stone found in the 
neighbourhood, and for bedsteads and stools made of teakwood 
and fancifully coloured with lac. A municipal committee was 
appointed in 1897, which attends to lighting and sanitation. 

The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,400, chiefly derived from an 
impost of one anna in the rupee on all customs dues ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 2,400. In the town are a post and 
telegraph office, a jail with accommodation for 38 convicts 
and 30 under-trjgl prisoners, an Anglo-vernacular school ^ 
attended by about 200 boys, and a hospital with accommoda- 
tion for 6 in-patients. The ‘ail and hospital are periodically 
visited by tlte Medical officer of the Ttlewar Bhil Corps. 

\ Partabgarli State {Praiapgarh ). — A State in the south Vo'Mon, 
' of Rajputana, lying between 23° 32' and 24° 18' N. and 74^ 29' 
and 75° ‘E., with an area of 886 square miles. It is bounded dark-i. 
on the north and north-west by Udaipur; on the west and 
south-rrest hr Banswara ; on the south by Ratlam ; and on the 
east by Jaora, Sindhia's districts of Mandasor and Nimach, 
and a^detached portion of the Rampura-Ehanpura district of 
Indore. The greater portion of the State consists of fine open Confj-u- 
land, but the north-west is wild, rocky, and hilly, and a range, 
which in places attains an elevation of 7,900 feel, forms the 
entire western boundary. There are no rivers of S-ny irnpor- 
tance; the Jakara, which is the largest, rises near Chhotf .Sadri 
in Udaipur, flows through the nortb-v/C'.st of tlje State, ar^d 
eventually falls into the Som, a tributary of the Mahl, 

A large proportion of Partabgarh h covered, with JJeccan 
trap, the denudation of v/hich ha.s expo-ced underlying ar<^ ^ 

4, older rocks belonging to the Delhi system, such as 

quartzites, and hmestoner?, which in the v.'cct rest uncooforr^—- 
upon gneiss. • • ___ 

^ In addition to the ’xsual antelope;, gazelle, and sa:*- 
tigers, leopards, bears, sumtcif' ( Gcrvjw: unicTl^t'), a— ^ 

axis) are to be found along t.he r/estern border, ^52=^ 

, The climate is generally good and the ^ 
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The annual rainfall, measured only at the capital, averages a 
little over 34 inches. More than- 63 inches fell in 1893, and 
less than ii in 1899. 

The territory was formerly called the Kanthal, meaning the 
' border ’ or ‘ boundary ’ {kdntha) between Malwa and Gujarat. 
The northern portion was inhabited by Bhils and the rest by 
various Rajput clans, such as the Sonigaras (a branch of the 
Chauhans) and the Dors or Dodas. The founder of the ^ate 
was one Bika, a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar, who 
left his estates of Sadri and Dariawad in 1553, proceedfed south, 
and subdued the aboriginal tribes. In 1561 he founded' the 
town of Deolia or Deogarh, naming it after a female chieftain 
called Devi Mini, and subsequently he overpowered the Rajputs 
living farther to the south and east. About sixty-five years 
later, one of his successors, Jaswant Singh, being considered 
dangerously powerful, was invited to Udaipur and treacherously 
murdered with his eldest son in the Champa Bagh, whereupon 
the Kanthal was occupied by Mewar troop§. Jaswant Singh’s 
second son, Hari Singh, proceeded to Delhi about 1634, 
where, partly by the interest df Mahabat Khan, Jahangir’s 
great general, and partly by his own skill and address, he got 
himself recognized as an independent chief by the emperor 
Shah Jahan on payment of a tribute of Rs. 15,000 a year. He 
also received the rank of Haft hazari, or ‘commander of 
7,000,’ and the title of Rawat or, as some say, Maharawat. 
On his return the Mewar garrison was expelled with the help 
of the imperial forces, and the whole country brought under 
subjection. Hari Singh’s son, Pratap Singh, who succeeded in 
1674, founded the town of Partabgarh in 1698, and from it 
the State now takes its name, though some of the people still 
use the older name Kanthal, or, uniting the names of the' 
former and the present capitals, call the State Deolia-Partab- 
garh. As recently as 1S69 the chief was described in an 
extradition treaty then ratified as the ‘ Rajah of Dowleah and 
Partabgurh.’ In the time of Sawant Singh (1775-1844) the 
country was overrun by the Marathas, and the Maharawat 
only saved his State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salivt shdhi Rs. 72,720, in lieu of Rs. 1 5,000 formerly paid to 
Delhi. The first connexion of the State with the British Govern- 
ment was in 1804; but the treaty then entered into was sub- 
sequently cancelled by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty, by 
which the State was taken under protection, was made in 1S18. 
The tribute to Holkar is paid through the British Government, 
and in 1904 was converted to Rs. 3^,360 British currency. ^ 

t < 
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The chiefs subsequent to Siiwant Singh have been Dalpat 
Singh (1844-64), Udai Singh (1S64-90), and Raghunath Singh, 
who was born in 1S59, succeeded by adoption in 1890, and 
was installed with full powers in 1891. He bears the titles 
of His Highness and Maharawat, and receives a salute of 
r fifteen guns. . 

Among places of archaeological interest are Janagarh, 10 Archaeo- 
miles south-west of the capital, with its old fort, in which some 
iMughal prince is said to have resided, and the remains of a 
mosque* bath, and stables ; Shevna, 2 miles east of Salim- 
garh, which tradition says was the capital, Shivnagri, of a large 
State, and which must have been a fine city. Besides a fort it 
contains several temples, one of which, dedicated to Siva, 
is beautifully carved. At Virpur, near Sohagpura, is a Jain 
temple said to be 2,000 years old, and old temples also exist 
at Bordia, 20 miles south of the capital, and at Ninor in the 
south-east; but none of these places has been professionally 
examined. » 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 413, and The 
the population at each Census has been: (1881) 79,568, 

(1S91) 87,9V5, and (1901) 52,025. The decrease of nearly 
41 per cent, at the last enumeration was due partly to the 
famine of 1899-1900, followed by a disastrous type of fever, 
and parlly, it is believed, to an exaggerated estimate of the 
Bhils in 1891. The State is divided into the three zUas or 
districts of Partabgarh, Magra, and Sagthali, as shown below : — 
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The only town is Partabgarh, the capital. More than 6r 
per cent, of the people are Hindus, 22 per cent, are Animist 
Bhils, and 9 percent, are Jains. The language mainly spoken 
is Malwi or Rangri. By far the most numerous tribe is that 
of the BhIls, the original inhabitants of the country, who in 
1901 numbered 11,500. Next come the Mahajans (5,600), 
the Brahmans (3,200), the Rajputs {3,200), the Kumhars 
( 3 i°o°)) and the Chamars (2,600). About 51 per cent, of 

the population are dependent on agriculture. 

* * • 
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The north-west (the Magra district) is hilly and stony, and here 
maize is almost the only product; elsewhere the soil is excellent, 
being mostly black intermixed v\-ith a reddish-brown loam. The 
principal crops are wheat, sugar-cane, maize, jowar, gram, and 
barley. Poppy is extensively cultivated. The Bhils largely 
practise the destructive form of shifting cultivation known as 
wdlar, which is described in th^ article on Banswara Sxi^TE. 

Irrigation is mainly from wells, of which more than 2,000 
are worked in the khdlsa portion of the State ; there are nine 
irrigation tanks, but they are old and out of repair, and^the 
area watered from them is insignificant 

The hilly portions of the State are fairly well wooded, teak, 
black-wood, pipal (Eais religiosa), and babul {Acacia arabica) 
being frequently met with, while the south produces sandal- 
trees, which are a State monopoly. There is no systematic 
forest consen-anc}', and the Bhils bum the jungle for purposes 
of sport or agriculture practically unchecked. 

Manufactures are unimportant, the products consisting only 
of coarse cotton fabrics, black -vroollen blankets, and a little 
enamel work of gold on glass, the latter being confined to a 
few families at the capital. 

The principal e-vports are grain and opium, and the imports 
are country' cloth and salt. The trade is mostly with Bombay. 
During the eight years ending 1900 the average number of 
chests of opium exported was 629, worth about 3 lakhs, and 
the export duty leried by the Darbar averaged Rs. 7,700. In 
1901 this duty was raised from Salim shdhi Rs. 27 to Imperial 
Rs. 27 per chest of"i|- maunds, and the 532-I- chests exported 
in 1903—4 paid a duty of more than Rs. 14,000. Salt is 
obtained from Sambhar, about seven to eight thousand 
maunds being imported annually. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest station being 
Ivlandasor on the RajpuUina-Malwa line, twenty miles from 
Partabgarh town by a metalled road which was constructed in 
1894, and of which thirteen miles lie in Partabgarh territoty. 
With this exception and a few streets at the capital, the 
communications are mere country tracks. Two Imperial 
post offices and one telegraph office are maintained, and 
the State hastuo local, postal system. 

Partabgarh is less liable to famine than most of the .States 
of Rajputana, but in 1899-1900 the rainfall was le.ss than 
one-third of the average and both harvests failed. The system 
of relief v.as adequate and efficient, and the c.stcnt of tin- 

operations was limited only by the financial rc.'ources of tl e 

« * < 
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State. Practically no land revenue was collected ; more than 
727,000 units were relieved on works and nearly 100,000 
gratuitously in villages and poorhouses. Including advances 
to agriculturists and remissions and suspensions of land 
revenue, the famine cost the State about 1*7 lakhs, and one- 
third of the cattle perished. 

The State is governed by ^he Maharawat with the help of 
a Kamdar or minister and, in judicial mattens, of a committee 
of eleven members styled the Raj Sabha. Each of the three 
districts’is under a hakim. 

In the administration of justice the courts are guided gener- 
ally by the Codes of British India. The lowest courts arc 
those of the hakifiis^ two of whom (at Partabgarh and Sagthali) 
are second-class magistrates, and can decide civil suits the 
value of which does not exceed Rs. 500, while the third (in 
IMagra) is a third-class magistrate and can decide civil suits up 
to a value of Rs. 250. The Sadr Criminal and Civil Court, 
besides hearing appeals against the decisions of hakims, takes 
up cases beyond their powers, the presiding officer being a 
first-class magistrate with jurisdiction in civil suits up to 
a value of &s. 1,000. The highest court of the State is the 
Raj Sabha; it can punish with a fine of Rs. 2,000, five 
years’ imprisonment, and two dozen stripes, and decide civil 
suits not exceeding Rs. 3,000 in value, while it hears appeals 
against the decisions of the Sadr Court. When presided 
over by the chief, its powers are absolute. The principal 
nobles have limited jurisdiction in their own estates over their 
own people ; in climinal cases they can award six months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine, while on the civil side they 
decide suits the value of which does not exceed Rs. 1,000. 
Cases beyond their powers go before the Raj Sabha. 

The normal revenue of the State, excluding income from 
lands alienated to Rajputs, Brahmans, temples, &c., is about 
r-7 lakhs, of which one lakh is derived from the land, Rs. 
40,000 from customs, and Rs. 20,000 as tribute from jdgirddrs. 
The normal expenditure is about 1-4 lakhs, the main items 
being privy purse (Rs. 40,000), tribute (Rs. 36,360), cost of 
administration (Rs. 33,500), and army and police (Rs. 
24,000). The State is in debt to Government to the extent 
of about 6|- lakhs, and the finances have consequently since 
igoi been under the control of the Residept in Mewar. 

According to the local account a mint was established at 
the capital early in the eighteenth century, but the story is 
ijmprobable. The coins struck there, have for a long time 
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been comnionly called Sdlim sJiuhtj the name being derived 
from that of Salim Singh, the ruler of Partabgarh from 1758 
to 1775, OT possibly a contraction of Shah Alam II, who is said 
to have confirmed the right of coining. The local rupee was 
formerly worth from twelve to thirteen British annas, but in 
January, 1903, it exchanged for about seven annas only. It 
was consequently decided to replj.ee the local currency in 1904 
by British coin j but as the actual market rate of exchange 
during the period of conversion was more favourable to 
holders of the Partabgarh rupee than the rate fixed* on {he 
average of the previous six months, no coin was tendered for 
conversion. The Sdlim shdhi currency is, however, no longer 
legal tender in the State, and the Partabgarh mint has been 
closed in perpetuity. 

There are three kinds of land tenures in the State ; namely, 
khdlsa, ckddrdna, and dharfiidda. Rhdlsa land is the property 
of the State and is leased generally on the tyotwdri system, 
there being few intermediate zannnddrs, "The lessees can 
neither sell nor mortgage, but, on the other hand, they arc 
never, without sufficient reason, deprived of their holdings, 
which usually descend from father to son. Chdkf-dtia lands 
are those granted to Rajputs and officials for work performed, 
and are held on the usual tenure of service and tribute. Lands 
granted to Brahmans, temples, Charans, and Bhats are called 
dharmdda ; they are held rent-free, but neither they nor 
chdkrd?ia lands can be mortgaged or sold. 

A rough settlement was made in 1875, when leases were 
granted for ten years, but the people were dpposed to a settle- 
ment of any kind, and it has since been customary' to grant 
annual leases. Regular settlement operations arc, however, 
now in progress, and should be finished by the end of 1906. 
The current assessment per acre varies from 8 annas to Rs. 
r-8-0 for ‘ dry ’ land and from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 1 7-S-0 for 
‘ wet ’ land, and the revenue is collected mostly in cash. 

The military force consists of 13 gunners, 22 cavalry, and 76 
infantry, with 19 unserviceable guns; while the police force 
numbers 170 of all ranks, including 6 mounted men. The 
jail has accommodation for 23 males and 17 female.s, the 
average daily number of jjrisoners in 1904 being 33. A new 
jail is under construction. 

Education is at a„low ebb, only 4 per cent, of the popul.ition 
(8-3 males and about o-i females) being able to read and write. 

In 1901 there was but one regular school, attended by 19.} 
pupils, or less than 3 per cent, of the population of school-,. 
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going age, while the total expenditure on education was Rs. 

600. The daily average attendance at this school fell in 1903 
to 98. Recently two more schools have been started : namely, 
a nobles’ school at the capital for the sons of Thakurs and of 
people of means, and a small vernacular school at Deolia. 
r The daily average attendance at these institutions in 1904 was, 
respectively, 30 and 14, and t^e total expenditure on education 
was Rs. 2,650. 

The State possesses one hospital, with accommodation for Hospitals 
4 ip-patients, and one dispensary. In 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 9,31 1> of whom 16 were in-patients, and 
643 operations were performed. The cost of these institu- 
tions, about Rs. 1,900, was borne entirely by the State. 

Vaccination is very backward. Only one vaccinator is Vaccina- 
employed, and in 1904-5 the number of persons success- 
fully vaccinated was 244, or about four per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[Rajputana Gaxtieer, vol. iii (1880, under revision).] ^ 

Deolia (or Deogarh). — The old capital of the Stale of 
Partabgarh, Rajputana, situated in 24° 2' N. and 74° 40' E., 

^ about 7| miles due west of Partabgarh town. Population 
(1901), 1,345. The town was built about 1561 by Bika, the 
founder of the State, and is said to take its name from a 
female Bhil chieftain, Devi or Deu Mini, who lived in the 
vicinity, and whom Bika defeated. Deolia stands on a steep 
hill, 1,809 above sea-level, detached from the edge of the 
plateau, and its natural strength commands the country on 
every side. In old* days it was a fortified town, but the walls 


have all crumbled away and only a gateway remains. The 
old palace, which was built by Maharawat Hari Singh about 
1648 and was much damaged by heavy rains in 1875, has 
been to some extent repaired and the present chief spends 
much of his time here. Among the tanks, the largest is the 
Peja, named after Tej Singh, who ruled in 1579 and adjoining 
it is an old bath now in ruins, said to have been built by 
Mahabat Khan, Jahangir’s greatest general. In the town are 
several Hindu and two Jain temple.s, a branch post office, 
a small vernacular school (daily average attendance 14 
1904), and a dispensary. , 

Partabgarh Town (Pratapgarh).^Oa\)itA of the State 
and the head-quarters of the district of, the 
in Rajputana, situated in 24° 2' N. and 74” 47 '^ 
miles by metalled road west of Mandasor 
^ajputana-Malwa Railway. The popiilfUion in n-.— - 
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9,819, of whom 52 per cent, were Hindus, 27 per cent. Jains, 
and 20 per cent. Musalmans. The town, which was founded 
by, and named after, Maharawat Pratap Singh in 1698, lies 
1,660 feet above sea-level in a hollow formerly known as 
Doderia-ka-khera. It is defended by a loopholed wall with 
eight gates built by Maharawat Salim Singh about 1758, and 
on the south-west is a small fcft in which the chiefs faijiily 
occasionally reside. The palace, which is in the centre of 
the town, contains the State offices and courts, and outside 
the town are two bungalows, one used by the chief and, the 
other as a guest-house. Partabgarh used to be somewhat 
famous for its enamelled work of gold inlaid on emerald- 
coloured glass and engraved to represent hunting and mytho- 
logical scenes. The art of making this jewellery is said to be 
confined to five families, and the secret is zealousl)'^ guarded. 
In the town are eleven Jain and nine Hindu temples, a com- 
bined post and telegraph office, a small jail which has accom- 
modation for 40 prisoners and is generally overcrowded, an 
Anglo-vernacular middle school for boys (daily average atten- 
dance 98 in 1904), a school for the sons of the wealthier 
classes (daily average attendance 30 in 1904), and a hospital , 
called the Raghunath Hospital after the present chief, which 
was built in 1893 and has accommodation for 4 in-parients. 
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Western Rajputana States Residency.-— One of the 
eigW; political charges into which Rajputana is divided. It is 
situated in the west and south-west of Rajputana, ^ and com- 
prises the three States of Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, and Sirohi, lying 
between 24° 20' and 28° 23' N. and 69° 30 and 75 22 E. It 
is bounded on the north by Bikaner and Bahawalpur ; on the 
west by Sind ; on the south by Gujarat ; and on the east by 
Mewar, the British District of Ajmer-Merwara, and Kishangarh 
and Jaipur. Excluding Sirohi and parts of Jodhpur in the 
vicinity of the Luhi river or at the base of the Aravalli Hills 
on the eastern frontier, the country is a dreary ivaste covered 
with sandhills of all shapes and sizes. Water is scarce, often 
j, 300 feet below the surface, the cultivation is poor and pre- 
> ' carious, and famines or scarcities are constant visitors. The 
head-qu%rters of the Resident are at Jodhpur. The population 
has varied from 2,008,664 in 1881 and 2 , 834 ) 7^5 1891 to 

2,163,479 in 1901; the decrease of nearly 24 per cent, during 
the last decade was due to a series of indifferent seasons cul- 
minating in the famine of 1899-1900, which, as elsewhere in 
Rajputana, was immediately followed by a severe outbreak of 
malarial fever. The Residency is more than twice the size of 


A 


any other political division of Rajputana, but as regards popula- 
tion it stands second, and the density is only 41 persons per 
square mile. The Jaisalmer State on the extreme west, with 
4|- persons per square mile, is for its size (over r6,ooo square 
miles) the most sparsely populated tract in India. Of the total 
population in 1901, Hindus formed nearly 82 per cent., 
Musalmans 8 per cent., and Jains 7 per cent. Christians 
numbered 848, more than two-thirds being found at Abu an 
Abu Road (in Sirohi), where there is a fairly large community 
of Europeans and Eurasians. The table on the^ext page gives 
details for the three States which form the Residency. 

There are altogether 4,909 villages and 33 towns. e 
largest towns are Jodhpur City ( 79 .i° 9 . including suburbs), 
Phalodi (13,924), Nagaur ( i 3 , 377 )> (12,673). Sojat 

|)ci,io7), and Sambhar (10,873)- 
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State. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population in 
1901. 

Normal land re- 
venue (k/ta/sa), 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Jodhpur 

34,963 

^,935,565 

9,00 

Jaisalmer . 

16,062 


r6 

Sirohi . 

1,964 

^ 54, .544 

68 

Total 

52,989 » 

2,163,479 

9,84 


Boun- Jodhpur state (also called Marwar). — The largest State 
danesjcon- Rajputana, having an area of 34,963 square miles,' or more 
and hill than one-fourth of th-e total area of Rajputana. It lies be- 

and river tween 24° 37' and 27° 42' N. and 70° 6' and 75° 22' E. It 
systems, bounded on the north by Bikaner; on the north-west by 
Jaisalmer ; on the west by Sind j on the south-west by the Rann 
of Cutch j on the south by Palanpur and Sirohi ; on the south- 
east by Udaipur ; on the east by Ajmer-Merwara and Kishan- 
garh j and on the north-east by Jaipur. The country, as its name 
< Marwa^(f= ‘^eg^t^of death ’) implies, is sterile, sandy, and 
inhospitable. There are some comparatively’^Tertile lands^in 
the north-east, east, and south-east in the neighbourhood ol 
the Aravalli Hills; but generaiiy’spialcing, it is a 'dreary waste 
covered with sandhills, rising sometimes to a height of 300 
or 400 feet, and the desolation becomes more absolute and 
marked as one proceeds w'estwards. The northern arid north- 
western portion is a mere desert, known as the thal., in which, 
it has been said, there are more spears than spear-grass heads, 
and blades of steel grow better than blades of corn. The 
country here resembles an undulating sea of^and ; an occasional 
oasis is met with, but water is exceedingly scarce and often 
200 to 300 feet below the surface. The Aravalli Hills form 
the entire eastern boundary of the Slate, the highest peak 
within Jodhpur limits being in the south-east (3,607 feet above 
the sea). Several small offshoots of the Aravallis lie in the 
south, notably the Sunda hills (Jaswantpura), where a height of 
3,252 feet is attained, the Chappan-kii-pahar near Siwana 
(3,199 feet), and the Roja hills at J.alor (2,408 feet). Scattered 
over the State are numerous isolated hills, var)’ing in height 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. The only important river is the 
Luni. Its chief tributaries are the Lllri, the RaipuiTLuni, the 
Guhiya, the Biindi, the Sukri, andTIilTJaAvai on the left bank, 
Lak-ci;. and the Jojri on ^he right, 'i'hc principal l.akejs the famous 
' salt lake at Samhhak. Two other dejirc-ssi^s of the .‘^.anic 

kind exist at Dklw.'mlTand Pachbhadra. There are a iv.s'i j hi I i 
or marshes, notably oiyi near Bhatki in the south-west, whicj 
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covers an area of 40 or 50 square miles in the rainy season, 
and the bed of which, when dry, yields good crops of wheal 
and gram. 

A large part of the State is covered by sand-dunes of the Geology, 
transverse type, that is, with their longer axes at right angles to ^ 
rthe prevailing wind. Isolated hills of solid rock arc scattered 
over^the plain. The oldest rycks found arc schists of the 
Aravalli system, and upon them rests unconformably a great 
series of ancient subaerial rhyolites with subordinate bands of 
conglomerate, the Mall.nni .series. Thc.se cover a large area in 
the west and extend to the capital. Co.arse-grained granites of 
two varieties, one containing no mica and the other both 
hornblende and mica, are associated with the rhyolites. Near 
the capital, sandstones of Vindhyan age rest unconformably 
upon the rhyolites. Some beds of conglomerate, showing 
traces of glacial action, have been found at Pokaran and are 
referred to the Talcher period. Sandstones and conglomerates 
with traces of fossil* leaves occur at Parmer, and are probably » 
of Jurassic age. The famous marble quarries of Makrana arc 
situated in Jodhpur territory, the marble being found among 
the crystalline’ Aravalli schists. 

^ ’ The eastern and some of the southern districts are well- IBot.iny. 
wooded with natural forests, the most important indigenous 
timber-tree being the babul {Acacia arabica), the leaves and 
pods of which are used as fodder in the hot season, while the 
bark is a valuable tanning and dyeing agent. Among other 
trees may be mentioned the mahua {JSassia latifolia), valuable 
for its limber and lIcTivers; the amval {Cassia auricula to), the 
bark of which is largely used in tanning ; the dhak or palas 
{Buiea froudosa), the dliao {Anogeissus pctidtila), the gular 
{Ficus glomeraia), the siris {Albizzia Lcbbck), and the khair 
{Acacia Calechu). Throughout the plains the khejra {Prosopis 
spicigera), the rokJra {Tecotna uudulaia\ and the nim {Mclia 
Azadirachia) are common, and the tamarind and the bar {Ficus 
bengalensis) are fairly so. The pipal {Ficus religiosa), a sacred 
tree, is found in almost every village. The principal fruit trees 
are the pomegranate {Punica Granaium), the Jodhpur variety of 
^ which is celebrated for its delicate flavour, and the nlmbu or 
lime-tree. In the desert the chief trees are two species of the 
ber {Ztzyphus Jujuba and Z. fiummularia), which flourish even 
in years of scanty rainfall, and furnish the ipain fodder and 
fruit-supply of this part of the country ; and the khejra, which 
is not less important, as its leaves and shoots provide the in- 
ha'ljitants with vegetables (besides being e^ten by camels, goats, 
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and cattle), its pods are consumed as fruits, its wood is 
used for roofs, carts, and agricultural implements or as fuel, 
and its fresh bark is, in years of famine, stripped olf and 
ground with grain to give the meagre meal a more sub- 
stantial bulk. 

I* anna. The fauna is varied. Lions are now extinct, the last four ’ 
1 having been shot near Jaswan^pura about 1872,. and the, wild 

ass {Eqtms hemionus) is seldom, if ever, seen. Tiger, sambar 
{Cervus umco/or), and black bears are found in the Aravallis 
and the Jaswantpura and Jalor hills, but in yearly de<;reas- 
ing numbers. Wild hog are fairly numerous in the same 
localities, but are scarcer than they used to be in the low hills 
adjacent to the capital. Leopards and hyenas are generally 
plentiful, and nilgai (Boselaphus tragocavielus) are found in 
some of the northern and eastern districts. Indian gazelle 
abound in the plains, as also do antelope, save in the actual 
desert ; but the chltal {Cervus axis) is seen only on the slopes 
< of the Aravallis in the south-east. "Wolves'are numerous in the 
■west, and wild dogs are occasi9nally met with in the forests. 
In addition to the usual small game, there are several species 
of sand-grouse (including the imperial) and two of bustard, 
namely, the great Indian {Eupodotis edwardsi) and the houhdrd 
{Hotibara niacquee^ii). 

Climate The climate is dry, even in the monsoon period, and 

perature' characterized by extreme variations of temperature during the 
cold season. The hot months are fairly healthy, but the heat 
is intense j scorching winds prevail with great violence in April, 
May, and June, and sand-storms are ofVrequent occurrence. 
The climate is often pleasant towards the end of July and in 
August and September ; but a second hot season is not un- 
common in October and the first half of November. In the 
cold season (November 15 to about March 15) the mean daily 
range is sometimes as much as 30°, and malarial and other 
fevers prevail. An observator)’ was opened at Jodhpur city in 
October, 1S96, and the average daily mean temperature for 
the nine years ending 1905 has been nearly 81° (varying from 
62-7° in January to 94-2° in May). The mean daily range is 
about 25° (i6-6° in August and 30-5° in November). The * 
highest temperature recorded since the observatory was 
established has been 121° on June 10, 1897, and the lowest 
28° on January 1:9, 1905. 

U.iinfall. The countr)’ is situated outside the regular course of both 
the south-west and north-cast monsoons, and the rainfall is 
consequently scanty^ rf.'id irregular. Moreover, even in ordiiv^'ry 
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years, it varies considerably in different districts, and is so 
erratic and fitful that it is a common saying among the village 
folk that ‘ sometimes only one horn of the cow lies within the 
rainy zone and the other without.’ The annual rainfall for the 
whole State averages about 13 inches, nearly all received in 
July, August, and September. The fall varies from less than 
7 inches at Sheo in the west to^ about 13 inches at the capital, 
and*nearly i8§ inches at Jaswantpura (in the south) and Bali 
in the south-east. The heaviest fall recorded in any one year 
was over •55-1 inches at Sanchor (in the south-west) in 1893, 
whereas in 1899 two of the western districts (Sheo and Sankra) 
received but *14 inch each. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the Rathor clan of History. 
Rajputs, and claims des^enTIrom Rkma, the deified king of 
Ajodhya. The original name of the clan was Rashtra (‘ pro- 
tector ’), and subsequently eulogistic suffixes and prefixes were 
attached, such as Rashtra-kuta {kTita — ‘ highest ’) or Maha- 
rashtra (inaha — ‘ gneat ’), &c. The clan is mentioned in some 
of Asoka’s edicts as rulers of the Deccan, but their earliest known 
king IS Abhimanyu of the fifth or sixth century a. d., from which 
time onward* their history is increasingly clear. For nearly 
’four centuries preceding a.d. 973 the Rashtrakutas gave nine- 
teen kings to the Deccan ; but in the year last mentioned they 
were driVen out by the Chalukyas (Solanki Rajputs) and 
sought shelter in Kanauj, where a branch of their family is said 
to have formed a settlement early in the ninth century. Here, 
after living in comparative obscurity for about’ twenty-five 
years, they dispossessed their protecting kinsmen and founded 
a new dynasty known by the name of Gaharwar. There were 
seven kings of this dynasty (though the first two are said to 
have never actually ruled over Kanauj), and the last was Jai 
Chand, who in 1194 was defeated by Muhammad Ghorl, and, 
while attempting to escape, rvas drowned in the Ganges. The 
nearer kinsmen of Jai Chand, unwilling to submit to the con- 
queror, sought in the scrub and desert of Rajputana a second 
line of defence against the advancing wave of Muhammadan 
conquest. SiahjI, the grandson (or, according to some, the 
A nephew) of Jai Chand, with about 200 followers, ‘ the wreck of 
his vassalage,’ accomplished the pilgripnage to pwarka, and is 
next found conquering Kher (in Mallani) and the neigh- 
bouring tract from the Gohel Rajputs, and planting the stan- 
• dard of the Rathors amidst the sandhills of the Luni in 1212. 

About the same time a community of BrahmansTield the city 
a^d extensive lands of Pali, and, being greatly harassed by 
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Mers, Bhils, and Minas, invoked the aid of SiahjI in dispersing 
them. This he readily accomplished ; and, when subsequently 
invited to settle in the place as its protector, celebrated the 
next Holl festival by putting to death the leading men, and in 
this way adding the district to his conquests. The foundation 
of the State now called Jodhpur thus dates from about 1212 ; > 
but this was not the first appearance of the Ratlioi^in 
Marwar, for, as the article on Bali shows, five of this^clan 
ruled at Hathundi in the south-east in the tenth century. In 
Siahji’s time, however, the greater part of the countrj was held 
by Parihar, Gohel, Chauhan, or Paramara Rajputs. The' nine 
immediate successors of SiahjI were engaged in perpetual broils 
with the people among whom they had settled, and in 1381 
the tenth, Rao Chonda, accomplished w'hat they had been 
unable to do. He took Mandor from the Parihar chief, and 
made his possession secure by marrying' the latter’s daughter. 
This place was the Rathor capital for the next 'seyenty-eight 
years, and formed a convenient base for. adventures farther 
■'~afield,-which resulted in the annexation of Nagaur and other 
places before the Rap’s death about-j409„„ His son and 
successor, Ran IMal, who was' a brothfer-in-law ofRana Lakha, 
appears to have spent most of his time at Chitor, where hC' 
interfered in Mewar politics and was assassinated in an attempt 
to usurp the throne of the infant Rana Kumbha. ‘The next 
chief was Rao Jodha, who, after annexing Sojat in 1455, laid 
the foundation of Jodhpur city in 1459 transferred thither 
the seat of^government. He had fourteen (or, according to 
some authorities, seventeen) sons, of whbm the eldest, Satal, 
succeeded him about 1488, but was killed three years later in 
a battle with the Subahdar of Ajmer, while the sixth was Bika, 
the founder of the Bikaner State. Satal was followed by his 
brother Suja, remembered as the ‘cavalier prince,’ who in 1516 
met his death in a fight with the Pathans at the Pipar fair 
while rescuing 140 Rathor maidens who were being carried o/T. 
Rao Ganga (1516-32) sent his clansmen to fight under the 
standard of Mewar against the Mughal emperor, Bfihar, and on 
the fatal field of Kh.inua (1527) his grandson Rai M.al and 
several other Ralhors of note were slain. 

Rao Maldeo (1532-^69) was styled by Firishta ‘the most 
powerful prince in Hindustan ’ : he conquered and annexed 
numerous districts and strongholds, and, in his time, M.arwar 
undoubtedly reached its zenith of power, territory, and inde- 
pendence. lA’hen the emperor Ilumayfin was driven froih 
the throne by Slier .‘^hfdi, he sought in vain the protcctioiyif 
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Maldeo ; but the latter derived no advantage from this inhospi- 
tality, for Sher Shah in 1544 led an army of 80,000 men 
against him. In the engagements that ensued the Afghan was 
very nearly beaten, and his position was becoming daily more 
critical, till at last he had recourse to a stratagem which secured 
for him so narrow and barren a victory that he was forced to 
declare that he had ‘nearly lost the empire of India for 
a hdndful of bajra ’ — an allusfon to the poverty of the soil of 
Marwar as unfitted to produce richer grain. Subsequently 
Akbar inVaded the countrj' and, after an obstinate and san- 
guinary defence, captured the forts of Merta and Nagaur. To 
appease him, Maldeo sent his second son to him with gifts ; 
but the emperor was so dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing 
of the desert chief, rvho refused personally to attend his court, 
that he besieged Jodhpur, forced the Rao to pay homage in the 
person of his eldest son, Udai Singh, and even presented to the 
Bikaner chief, a scion of the Jodhpur house, a formal grant for 
the State of Jodhppr together with the leadership of the clan. 
Rao Maldeo died shortly afterwards ; and '^hen commenced 
a civil strife between his two*sons, Udai Singh and Chandra 
Sen, ending Ih favour of the latter, who, though the younger, 
gjwas the choice of both his father and the nobles. He, how- 
ever, ruled for only a few years, and was succeeded (about 
1581) by his brother, who, by giving his sister, Jodh Bai, in 
marriage to Akbar, and his daughter Man Bai to the prince 
Salim (Jahangir), recovered all the former possessions of his 
house, except Ajmer, and obtained several rich*' districts in 
Mahva and the title* of Raja. The next two chiefs, Sur Singh 
(1595-1620) and Gaj Singh (1620-38), served with great dis- 
tinction in several battles in Gujarat and the Deccan. The 
brilliant exploits of the former gained for him the title of 
Sawai Raja, while the latter, besides being \aceroy of the 
Deccan, was styled Dalbhanjan (or ‘destroyer of the army’) 
and Dalthambhan (or ‘ leader of the host ’). 

Jaswant Singh (1638-78) was the first ruler o f Marwar to 
receive the title of Maharaja.. His career was a remarkable 
one. In 1658 Ke^vaT^pointed viceroy of Malwa, and received 
the command of the army dispatched against Aurangzeb and 
Murad, who were then in rebellion against their father. Being 
over-confident of victory and anxious* to triuifiph over two 
princes in one day, he delayed his attack until they had joined 
forces, and in the end suffered a severe defeat at Fatehabad 
rtear Ujjain. Aurangzeb subsequently sent assurances of pardon 
to Jaswant Singh, and summoned him t^ join the army then 
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being collected against Shuja. The summons was obeyed, but 
as soon as the battle commenced he wheeled about, cut to 
pieces Aurangzeb’s rear-guard, plundered his camp, and 
marched Avith the spoils to Jodhpur. Later on lie served as 
viceroy of Gujarat and the Deccan, and finally in 1678, in order 
to get rid of him, Aurangzeb appointed him to lead an army 
against the Afghans. He died in the same year at Jamrud, 
and was succeeded by his posthumous .son, Ajit Singh, dfiring 
whose infancy Aurangzeb invaded Marwar, sacked Jodhpur and 
all the large to\ras, destroyed the temples and commiindcd the 
conversion of the Rathor race to Islam. This cruel [lolicy 
cemented into one bond of union all who cherished either 
patriotism or religion, and in the wars that ensued the emperor 
gained little of either honour or advantage. On Aurangzeb's 
death in 1707 Ajit Singh proceeded to Jodhpur, .slaughtered 
or dispersed the imperial garrison, and recovered his capital. 
In the following year he became a party to the trijilc alliance 
with Udaipur and Jaipur to throw off the Muhammadan yoke. 
One of the conditions of this alliance was that the chiefs of 
Jodhpur and Jaipur should rej^ain the privilege of marrying 
with the Udaipur family, which they had forfeited by con- 
tracting matrimonial alliances with the Mughal emperons, .on,*_ 
the understanding that the offspring of the Udaipur princesses 
should succeed to the State in preference to all other chilrlren. 
The allies fought a successful battle at .Sambhar in 1 709, and 
a year or so later forced Bahadur Shah to make peace. 

MTien the .Saiyid brothers — ‘the M'arwick.s of the Last’ — 
were in power, they called upon Ajit Singh to mark his .sub- 
ser^dence to the Delhi court in the customary manner by 
.sending a contingent headed by his heir to serve. 'J'his he 
declined to do, so his capital was invested, his eldest .son 
(Abhai Singh) was taken to Delhi as a hostage, and he was 
compelled, among other thing.s, to give his daughter in 
marriage to Farrukh Siyar and himself rejjair to the ifnj;eria! 
courL For a few years AjU Singh was mired igj in all the 
intricues that occurred ; but on the murder of I'arrukh .Siyar 


in 1719, he refused hi.s sanction to the nefarious s' licm'-s of 
the Saiyids, and in 1720 returned to In’s capital, le-aving Ahhai _ 


re 


Singh behind. In 1721 Ajit .Singh .'ei/ed Ajmer, v.Ja-, . 
coined money in his ov.ti name, but had to surrender the p!a' e 
to Muh.ammad Shah two years liter. In the rnwintirue, Ahh-ii 
Sinch h-id been 'persuaded that the only mode of a.^r< tiiig th'- 
ruin of the Todhpur .State and of ha'tening hi oen < 
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being collected against Shuja. The summons was obeyed, but 
as soon as the battle commenced he wheeled about, cut to 
pieces Aurangzeb’s rear-guard, plundered his camp, and 
marched with the spoils to Jodhpur. Later on he served as 
viceroy of Gujarat and the Deccan, and finally in 167S, in order 
to get rid of him, Aurangzeb appointed him to lead an army ^ 
against the Afghans. He died in the same year at Jamrud, 
and was succeeded by his posAumous son, Ajit Singh, dfiring 
whose infancy Aurangzeb invaded Marwar, sacked Jodhpur and 
all the large towms, destroyed the temples and commanded the 
conversion of the Rathor race to Islam. This cruel jlolicy 
cemented into one bond of union all who cherished either 
patriotism or religion, and in the wars that ensued the emperor 
gained little of either honour or advantage. On Aurangzeb’s 
death in 1707 Ajit Singh proceeded to Jodhpur, slaughtered 
or dispersed the imperial garrison, and recovered his capital. 

In the following year he became a party to the triple alliance 
with Udaipur and Jaipur to throw oil the Muhammadan yoke. 
One of the conditions of this alliance was that the chiefs of 
Jodhpur and Jaipur should regain the privilege of marrying 
with the Udaipur family, which they had forfeited by con- 
tracting matrimonial alliances with the Mughal emperors, -on,' 
the understanding that the offspring of the Udaipur princesses 
should succeed to the State in preference to all other children. 
The allies fought a successful battle at Sambhar in 1 709, and 
a year or so later forced Bahadur Shah to make peace. 

When tHe Saiyid brothers — ‘ the Warwicks of the East ’ — 
were in power, they called upon Ajit Singh to mark his sub- 
servience to the Delhi court in tiie customary manner by 
sending a contingent headed by his heir to serve. I’liis lie 
declined to do, so his capital was invested, his eldest son 
(Abhai Singh) was taken to Delhi as a hostage, and lie was 
compelled, among other things, to give his daughter in 
marriage to Farrukh Siyar and himself repair to the imperial 
court. For a few years Ajit Singh was mixed up in all the 
intrigues that occurred ; but on the murder of I'arrukh Siyar 
in 1719, he refused his sanction to the nefarious schemes of 
the S.aivids, and in 1730 returned to his cxipital, Ic.aving .Abhai / 
Singh behind. In 1721 Ajit Singh seized .Ajmer, where he 
coined moncj in his own name, hut had to surrender the place 
to Muhammad Sh.ah two yeans later. In the meantime, .Abliai 
Singh had been ‘persuaded that the only mode of arresting the 
ruin of the Jodhpur State and of hastening iiis oun elev.itic.n 
w.is the murder of^his father, and in 172.} he induced ^lis 
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brother, Bakht Singh, to commit this foul crime, Abhai Singh 
ruled for about twenty-six years, and in 1731 rendered great 
service to Muhammad Shah by capturing Ahmadabad and 
suppressing the rebellion of Sarbuland Khan. 

On his death in 1750 his son Ram Singh succeeded, but was 
f soon ousted by his uncle, Bakht Singh, the parricide, and 
forced to flee to Ujjain, where ]ie found Jai Appa Sindhia and 
concerted measures for the invasion of his country. In the 
meantime Bakht Singh had met his death, by means, it is said, 
of a poisoned robe given him by his aunt or niece, the wife 
of the Jaipur chief ; and his son, Bijai Singh, was ruling at 
Jodhpur. The Marathas assisted Ram Singh to gain a victory 
over his cousin at Merta about 1756,- but they shortly after- 
wards abandoned him, and wrested from Bijai Singh the fort 
and district of Ajmer and the promise of a fixed triennial 
tribute. After this, Marwar enjoyed several years of peace, 
until the rapid strides made by the Marathas towards universal 
rapine, if not conquest, compelled the principal Rajput States 
(Mewar, Jodhpur, and Jaipur) once more to form a union for 
the defence of their political existence. In the battle of Tonga 
(1787) Sindh?awas routed, and compelled to abandon not only 
' 1 >the field but all his conquests (including Ajmer) for a time. 
He. soon returned, however; and in 1790 his army under 
De Boignb defeated the Rajputs in the murderous engagements 
at Patan (in June) and Merta (in September). In the result, 
he imposed on Jodhpur a fine of 60 lakhs, and recovered 
Ajmer, which was thus lost for ever to the Rathors. Bijai 
Singh died about 1J93, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Bhim Singh, who ruled for ten years. 

At the commencement of the Maratha War in 1803 Man 
Singh was chief of Jodhpur, and negotiated first with the British 
and subsequently with Holkar. Troubles then came quickly 
upon Jodhpur, owing to internal disputes regarding the succes- 
sion of Dhonkal Singh, a supposed posthumous son of Bhim 
Singh, and a disastrous war with Jaipur for the hand of the 
daughter of the Maharana of Udaipur. The freebooter Amir 
Khan espoused first the cause of Jaipur and then that of 
k Jodhpur, terrified Man Singh into abdication and pretended 
insanity, assumed the management of the State^ itself for twa 
years, and ended by plundering the treasury and leaving the 
country with its resources completely exhausted. On Amir 
Khan’s withdrawal in 1817, Chhatar Singh, the only son of 
Man Singh, assumed the regency, and with him the British 
Gf^ernment commenced negotiations at j the outbreak of the 

RAJ, * N * 
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Pindari War. A treaty was concluded in January, 1818, by 
which the State was taken under protection and agreed (i) to 
pay an annual tribute of Rs. 1,08,000 (reduced in 1847 to 
Rs. 98,000, in consideration of the cession of the fort and 
district of Umarkot), and (ii) to furnish, when required, a con- 
tingent of 1,500 horse (an obligation converted in 1835 to an v 
annual payment of Rs. 1,15,900— see the article on Erin- 
rura). Chhatar Singh died shortly after the conclusion of the 
treaty, whereupon his father threw off the mask of insanity and 
resumed the administration. Within a few months iflan §ingh 
put to death or imprisoned most of the nobles who, during his 
assumed imbecility, had shown any unfriendly feeling towards 
him; and many of the others fled from his tyranny and 
appealed for aid to the British, with the result that in 1824 the 
Maharaja was obliged to restore tlie confiscated estates of some 
of them. In 1827 some of the nobles again rebelled, and 
putting the pretender, Dhonkal Singh, at their head, prepared to 
invade Jodhpur from Jaipur territory. Lastly, in 1839, the mis- 
government of Man Singh and the consequent disaffection and 
insurrection in the State reached such a pitch that the British 
Government was compelled to interfere. A force was marched 
to Jodhpur, of which it held military occupation for fivcv , 
months, when Man Singh executed an engagement to ensure 
future good government. He died in 1843, leaving no son ; 
and by the choice of his widows and the nobles and officials of 
the State, confirmed by Government, Takht Singh, chief of 
Ahmadnagar, became Maharaja of Jodhpur, the claims revived 
by Dhonkal Singh being set aside. Thd Maharaja did good 
serrice during the Mutiny, but the affairs of Marwar fell into 
the utmost confusion owing to his misrule, and the Govern- 
ment of India had to interfere in 186S. In 1S70 he leased to 
Government the Jodhpur share of the Sambhar Lake, together 
with the salt marts of Nawa and Gudha. Takht Singh died in 
1873, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, Jaswant Singh. 

The new administration was distinguished by the vigour and 
success with which dacoilics and crimes of violence (formerly 
very numerous) were suppressed, by pushing on the construc- 
tion of railways and irrigation works, improving the customs / 
tariff, introducing a regular revenue soulcmcnt, S:c. In fact, in 
every department a wise and progressive policy was pursued. 

No chief could kavc better upheld the ch.iracler of his fioiise 
for unswerving loyalty to Government, and the two fine regi- 
ments of Imiierial Service cavalr)- rahed I>y him are among {lie 
evidences of this hoiAmrable feeling. He was cre.vted a C.C^ I. 
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severely felt there. Of the total population 1,606,046, or 
nearly 83 per cent., are Hindus; 149,419, or nearly 8 per 
cent., Musalmans ; 137,393, or 7 per cent., Jains ; and 42,235, 
or over 2 percent., Animists. Among the Hindus there are 
some Dadupanthis (a sect described in the article on Naraina 
in the Jaipur State, which is their head-quarters), but their > 
number was not recorded at tlje last Census. In addition to 
the two subdivisions of the sect mentioned in that article, 
there is a third which is said to be peculiar to Jodhpur and is 
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called Gharbari. Its members marry and arc consequently not 
recognized in Jaipur as true U.'idupanthis. Another sect of - 
Hindus desen-jng of notice is that of the Bishnois, who nuntbcr 
over 37,000, and derive their name from their creed of twenty- 
nine (bis -p z.-m/) .articles. The Bishnois are all Jats hy trihe, 
and arc strict vegetarians, tcctoiallcrs, and non-smokers ; tht-^- 
bury their dead sometimes in a sitting posture arid alnto t 
always at the thrcshoKi of the house or in the adjoining taif!- 
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shed, take neither food nor water from any other caste, and 
have their own special priests. The language mainly spoken 
throughout the State is Manviirl, the most important of the 
four main groups of Rajasthani. • 

Among castes and tribes the Jats come first, numbering 
.220,000, or over ii per cent, of the total. They are robust 
and hard-working and the best cultivators in the State, famed 
for their diligence in improving the land. Next come the 
Brahmans (192,000, or nearly 10 per cent.). The principal 
divisions *arc the Srimali.s, the Sanchoras, the Pushkarnas, the 
Nandwiina Borfihs, the Chennij’iits, the Purohils, and the 
Paliwals. They are mostly cultivators, but some are priests 
or money-lenders or in service. The third most numerous 
caste is that of the Rajputs (iSr,ooo, or over 9 per cent.). 
They consider any pursuit other than that of arms or govern- 
ment as derogatorj’ to their dignity, and are consequently 
indifferent cultivators. The principal Rajput clan is that of 
the ruling familj’, namely Rathor, comprising more than 100 ^ 

septs, the chief of which are Jvrertia, Jodha, Udfiwat, Cham- 
pawat, Kxlmpawat, Kamot, ^aitawat, and Karamsot. After 
the Rajputs t'ome the Mahajans (171,000, or nearly 9 per cent.). 

' They belong mostly to the Oswal, MahesrI, Ponvfil, Saraogi, 
and Agarwal subdivisions, and are traders and bankers, some 
having agencies in the remotest parts of India, while a few 


are in State service. 'Phe only other caste exceeding 100,000 


is that of the Balais, or Bhambis (142,000, or over 7 per cent.). 

They are among the very lowest castes, and are workers in 
leather, village drudges, and to a small extent agriculturists. 

Those who remove the carcases of dead animals from villages 
■or towns are called Dheds. Other fairly numerous castes are 
the Rebaris (67,000), breeders of camels, sheep, and goats ; 
the Malis (55,000), market-gardeners and agriculturists ; the 
■Chakars or Golas (55,000), the illegitimate offspring of Rajputs, 

■on whom they attend as hereditary servants; and lastly the 
Kumhars (51,000), potters, brick-burners, village menials, and, 
to a small extent, cultivators. Taking the population as 
.a whole, more than 58 per cent, live by the land and about 
another 3 per cent, are partially agriculturists. Nearly 5 per 
•cent, are engaged in the cotton industry or as tailors, &c. ; 
more than 4 per cent, are stock-breeders and dealers, while 
■commerce and general labour each employ oyer 3 per cent. 

Christians number 224, of whom in are natives. The Christian 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission has had a branch at 
-lodhour citv since i88c. 
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statistics 

and 
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As already remarked, Jodhpur is, speaking generally, a sandy 
tract, improving gradually from a mere desert in the west to 
comparatively fertile lands along the eastern border. The 
chief natural soils are uiattiyali, hhuri, retli, and magra or 
tharra. The first is a clayey loam of three kipds, namely kali 
(black), rati (red), and pllt (yellowish), and covers about 
1 8 per cent, of the cultivated area. It does not need frequent 
manuring, but being stiff requfres a good deal of labour*; it 
produces wheat, gram, and cotton, and can be tilled for many 
years in succession. The second is the most prevalent soil 
(occupying over 58 per cent, of the cultivated area) *and 
requires but moderate rains. It has less clay than inatiiyali 
and is brown in colour; it is easily amenable to the plough,, 
requires manure, and is generally tilled for three or four years 
and then left fallow for a similar period. The third class 
of soil- (ret/i) is fine-grained and sandy without any clay, and 
forms about rg per cent, of the cultivated area. When found 
in a depression, it is called dekrl, and, as it tetains the drainage 
of the adjacent high-lying land, yields good crops of bajra and 
joivar'y but when on hillocks or mounds, it is called dhora, 
and the sand being coarse-grained, it is a vefy poor soil 
requiring frequent rest. Jl/ag?-a is a hard soil containing a * 
considerable quantity of stones and pebbles ; it is found gener- 
ally near the slopes of hills, and occupies about 4 per’ cent, of 
the cultivated area. The agricultural methods employed are 
of the simplest description. For the autumn crops, plough- 
ing operations begin with the first fall of sufficient rain (not 
less than one inch) and the land is ploughed once, twice, or 
three times, according to the stiffness of the soil. Either 
a camel or a pair of bullocks is yoked to each "Jjlough, but 
sometimes donkeys or buffaloes are used. More trouble is 
taken with the cultivation of the spring crops. The land is 
ploughed from five to seven time.s, is harrowed and levelled, 
and more attention is paid to weeding. 

In a considerable portion of the State there is practically 
only one harvest, the khnrlfy or, a.s it is c.il!cd here, n 7 :/w/ 7 ; 
.and the principal crops arc bajra, joredr^ moth, til, mai-/c, and 
cotton. The cultivation of raid, or undlu crops, such a.s wiicat, . 
barley, gram, and mustard-seed, i.s confined to tlie fcrtilc 
porlion enclosed within the branches, of the Luni river, to the 
favoured districts^along the c.astcrn frontier, .and to sucli other 
parts .as possess wells. Agricultural statistics are available for 
only a portion of the hhaha area (i.e. lar.fl p.aying reveruu- 
direct to the .State), n-yr-asuring nearly .5,3:0 .square niik-s. OX 
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this area, 1,012 square miles (or more than 33 per cent.) were 
cultivated in 1903-4; and the following were the areas in 
square miles under the principal crops : hajra, 430 ; joivar, 1 5 1 ; 
wheat, 81 ; til, 66; barley, 23; and cotton, ii. 

Of the total cultivated area above mentioned, 150 square Irrigation, 
miles (or nearly 15 per cent.) were irrigated in 1903-4 : namely, 

III from wells, 12 from canals and tanks, and 27 from other 
sources. There are, in k?mls% territory, 22 tanks, the most 
important of which are the Jaswant Sagar and Sardar Samand, 
called aft* the late and the present chief respectively. Irriga- 
tion "is mainly from wells, of which there are 7,355 in the 
khalsa area. The water is raised sometimes by means of the 
Persian wheel, and sometimes in leathern buckets. A masonry 
well costs from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000, and a kachchd well, which 
will last many years, from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. Shallow wells 
are dug yearly along the banks of rivers at a cost of Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 20 each, and the water is lifted by a contrivance called cMnch, 
which consists of„a horizontal wooden beam balanced on 
a vertical post with a heavy weight at one end and a small 
leathern bucket or earthen jar %it the other. 

The main ’{\'ealth of the desert land consists of the vast herds Live-stock. 
* of camels, cattle, and sheep which roam over its sandy wastes 
and thrive admirably in the dry climate. The best riding 
camels of Marwar breed come from Sheo in the west and are 
known as Rama Thalia; they are said to cover 80 or even 
100 miles in a night. Mallani, Phalodi, Shergarh, and Sankra 
also supply good riding camels, the price of which ranges from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 30c?. The bullocks of Nagaur are famous 
throughout India; a good pair will sometimes fetch over 
Rs. 300, but the average price is Rs. 150. The districts of 
Sanchor and Mallani are remarkable for their breed of milch 
cows and horses. The latter are noted for their hardiness and 
ease of pace. The principal horse and cattle fairs are held 
at Parbatsar in September and at Tilwara (near Balatra) in 
March. 

Forests cover an area of about 355 square miles, mostly in Forests, 
the east and south-east. They are managed by a department 
which was organized in 1888. There are three zones of 
vegetation. On the higher slopes are found sdlar [Boswellia 
thurifera), gol {Odina Wodter), karayta {SterciHia urens), and 
goHa dhao {Anogeissus latifolia). On the lower hills and 
slopes the principal trees are the dhao {Anogeisstts pendula) 

5 nd sdlar \ while hugging the valleys and at the foot of the 
slopes are dhd.k {Buiea frondosd)^ her {Z^zyphts Jujuba), khair 
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(^Acacia Catechu\ dhaman {Grewia piiosci)^ &c. The forests 
are entirely closed to camels, sheep, and goats, but cattle are 
admitted except during the rains. Right-holders obtain forest 
produce free or at reduced rates, and in years of scarcity 
the forests are thrown open to the public for grazing, grass- 
cutting, and the collection of fruits, flowers, 8:c. The forest 
revenue in 1904—5 was about Rs. 31,000, and the expenditure 
Rs, 20,000. * • 

The principal mineral found in the State is salt. Its manu- 
facture is practically a monopoly of the British Gofemment, 
and is carried on extensively at the Sambhar Lake, anB at 
Didwana and Pachbhadra. Marble is mostly obtained from 
Makrana near the Sambhar Lake, but an inferior variety i.s 
met with at various points in the Aravalli Hills, chiefly at 
Sonana near Desuri in the south-east. The average yearly 
out-turn is about 1,000 tons, and the royalty paid to the 
Darbar varies from Rs. 16,000 to Rs. 20,000. Sandstone is 
plentiful in many parts, but varies greatly., in texture and in 
colour. It is quarried in slabs and blocks, large and small, 
takes a fine polish, and is very suitable for carving and lattice- 
work. .The yearly out-turn is about 6,000 tdns. Among 
minerals of minor importance may be mentioned gypsum, 
used as cement throughout the country, and found chiefly near 
Nagaur ; and fuller’s earth, existing in beds 5 to 8 fdet below 
the surface in the Phalodi district and near Barmer, and 
largely used as a hair-wash. 

The manufactures are not remarkable from a commercial 
point of view. Weaiang is an important brtmeh of the ordinary 
village industry', but nothing beyond coarse cotton and woollen 
cloths is attempted. Parts of the Jodhpur and Godwiir di.s- 
tricts are locally famous for their dyeing and printing of cotton 
fabrics. Turbans for men and scarv'cs for women, dyed and 
prepared with much labour, together with embroidered silk- 
knotted thread for wearing on the turban, arc peculiar to the 
State. Other manufactures include brass and iron utensils 
at Jodhpur and Nagaur, ivor>'-work at Pali and Merta, lacquer- 
work at Jodhpur, Nagaur, and Bagri (in the Sojat di.stricl), 
marble toys, &c., at jMakrana, felt nigs in the Mallani and 
Merta district.s. saddles and bridles at Sojat, and cimcl-trap 
pings and millstones at ikarmer. The Datb.ar ha.s its own ice 
and aerated water firctory, and there arc five wool and cotton- 
presses belonging to private individu.als. 

The chief exports arc salt, animals, hides, honc-S wot»!, coiioii: 
oilseed.s, marble, .sandstone, and milhtonc.s ; while the < hie'. 
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imports include wheat, barley, maize, gram, rice, sugar, opium, 
dry fruits, metals, oil, tobacco, timber, and piece-goods. It is 
estimated that 80 per cent, of the exports and imports are 
carried by the railway, and the rest by camels, carts, and 
donkeys, chiefly the former. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway traverses the south-eastern Means of 
part of the State, and this section was opened for traffic in 
1879-80; its length in Jodhpur territory is about 114 miles, Railways 
and there are 16 stations. A branch of this railway from 
Sambha? to Kuchawan Road (in the north-east), opened about 
the same time, ‘.has a length of 15 miles with two stations 
(excluding Sambhar). The State has also a railway of its o\wi, 
constructed gradually between 1881 and 1900, which forms 
part of the system known as the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. 

This line runs north-west from Marwar Junction, on the Raj- 
putana-Malwa Railway, to Luni junction, and thence (i) to 
the western border of the State in the direction of Hyderabad 
in Sind, and (2) north to Jodhpur city. From the latter it • 
runs north-east past Merta Road to Kuchawan Road, where 
it again joins the Rajputana-^alwa Railway, and from Merta 
Road it runs north-west to Bikaner and Bhatinda. The 
section within Jodhpur limits has a length of 455 miles, and 
the total capital outlay to the end of 1904 was nearly 122 lakhs. 

The mean percentage of net earnings on capital outlay from 
the commencement of operations to the end of i904ffias been 
7*90, with a minimum of 3-92 and a maximum of ii'4o. 

In 1904 the gross working expenses were 7-3 lakhs and the 
net receipts 9*6 lakhs, yielding a net profit of 7*86 per cent, 
on the capital outlay. 

The total length of metalled roads is about 47 miles and of Roads, 
unmetalled roads 108 miles. All are maintained by the State. 

The metalled roads are almost entirely in or near the capital, 
while the principal unmetalled communication is a portion 
of the old Agra-Ahmadabad road. It was constructed between 
1869 and 1875, was originally metalled, and cost nearly 5 lakhs, 
to which the British Government contributed about Rs. 84,000. 

It runs from near Beawar to Erinpura, and, having been super- 
seded by the railway, is now maintained merely as a fair-weather 
communication. 

The Darbar adopted Imperial postal unity in 1885-6; and Post and 
there are now nearly 100 Government posj offices and five 
telegraph offices in the State, in addition to the telegraph 
offices at the numerous railway stations. 

-^^The country falls within the area of constant drought, and is F.-iraine. 
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liable to frequent famines or years of scarcity. A local prove 
tells one to expect ' one lean year in three, one famine year 
eight’; and it has proved very true, for since 1792 the Sta 
has been visited by seventeen famines. Of those prior to 186^ 
few details are on record, but the year 1812-13 described ; 
having been a most calamitous one. The crops failed cor 
pletely ; food-stuffs sold at 3 seers for the rupee, and in placi 
could not be purchased at any price ; and the mortality am&n 
human beings was appalling. The famine of 186S-9 was or 
of the severest on record. There was a little rain in June an 
July, 1868, but none subsequently in that year; the grait 
crops failed and forage was so scarce in some places tha 
while wheat was selling at 6, the price of grass was seer 
per rupee. The import duty on grain was abolished, aiK 
food was distributed at various places by some of the Ranis 
Thakurs, and wealthy inhabitants ; but the Darbar, beyonc 
placing a lakh of rupees at the disposal of the Public AVork' 
department, did nothing. The highest recor/icd price of wheal 
was 3I: seers per rupee at Jodhpur city, but even here and al 
Pali (the two principal marts) no* grain was to be had for days 
together. Cholera broke out in 1869 and was Vollowed bv 
a severe type of fever, and it was estimated that from these 
causes and from starvation the State lost one-third of its popU' 
lation. The mortality among cattle was put at 85 jlcr cent. 
The next great famine was in 1S77-S. The rainfall was but 
4^- inches ; the kharlf crops yielded one-fourth and the rabi 
one-fifth of the normal out-turn, and there was a .severe grass 
famine. Large numbers emigrated to Gujarat and Mahvfi 
with their cattle, and the Darbar arranged to bring the majority 
back at the public expense, but it was estimated that 20,000 
persons and 80,000 head of cattle were lost. This bad season 
is said to have cost the State about 10 lakhs. The year 1891-2 
was one of triple famine (grain, water, and fodder), the distrc.ss 
being most acute in the western districts. About 200,000 
persons emigrated with 662,000 cattle, and only 63 per cent, 
of the former and 58 per cent, of the latter arc .said to have 
returned. The Darbar opened numerous relief works and 
poorhouses : the railway proved a groat boon, and there was 
much private charity. Direct expenditure exceeded 5^ lakhs, 
while remissions and .suspensions of land revenue amountei! 
respectively to about 2-8 and i-6 lakhs. A surce-ssion of 
b.ad seasons, commencing from 1S95-6, culminated in the^ 
terrible famine of 1899-1900. At the capital less than h.alf* 
an inch of rain fell ip 1S99. chiefly in Tune, while in two 
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of the ^vestern districts the total fall was but one-seventh of 
an inch. Emigration with cattle began in August, but it 
was long before the people realized that Malwa, where salva- 
tion is usually to be found, was equally afflicted by drought. 

Some thousands were brought back by railway to relief works 
•r in Jodhpur at the expense of the Darbfir, and thousands more 
toiled back by road, after losing their cattle and selling all 
their household possessions. Relief works and poorhouscs 
were started on an e.vtensive scale in the autumn of 1899 and 
kept opdn till September, 1900. During this period nearly 
30 million units were relieved. The total cost to the Darbar 
exceeded 29 lakhs, and in addition nearly 9J lakhs of land 
revenue, or about 90 per cent, of the demand, was remitted. 

A virulent type of malarial fever which, as in 1869, inimediatcly 
followed the famine, claimed many victims. There was no 
fodder-crop worthy of the name throughout the State, and 
for some time grass was nearly as dear as grain. The mortality 
among the cattle was estimated at nearly a million and a half. ^ 

Since then, the State suffered from scarcity in 1902 in the 
western districts, and again in 1905. 

For administrative purposes, Jodhpur is divided into twenty- Adminis- 
^ ’ three districts or hiiliuinats (each under an officer called hakim), 

In Mallani, however, there is, in consequence of its peculiar 
tenure, §ize, and recent restoration to the Darbar, an official 
termed Superintendent, while the north-eastern districts have 
also a Superintendent to dispose of border cases under the 
extradition agreement entered into with the Jaipur and Bikaner 
Darbars. 

The State is ordinarily governed by the Mahariija, assisted by Adminis- 
the Maliakma khas (a special department consisting of two 
members) and a consultative Council ; but, during the absence 
of His Highness, first with the Imperial Cadet Corps and next 
at Pachmarhl in search of health, the administration has, since 
1902, been carried on by the Mahakma khas under the 
general supervision and control of the Resident. 

For the guidance of its judiciary the State has its own codes Civil and 
and laws, which follow generally the similar enactments of criminal 
Bntish India. There are now 41 Darbar courts and 44 Jagir- ’ 
ddrs' courts possessing various powers. 

The normal revenue of the State is between 55 and 56 lakhs, Finance, 
and the expenditure about 36 lakhs. The chief sources of 
revenue are : salt, including treaty payments, royalty, &c., about 
"16 lakhs ; customs, 10 to ii lakhs; land (including irrigation), 

3.8 to 9 lakhs ; railway, about 8 lakhs (pet) ; and tribute from 
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jagirddrs and succession fees, &c., about 3I lakhs. The main 
items of expenditure are : army (including police), about 
7-| lakhs ; civil establishment, 4 lakhs ; public works (ordinary), 
3 to 4 lakhs ; palace and household, about 3 lakhs; and 
tribute (including payment for the Erinpura regiment), nearly 
2i lakhs. During the last few years the expenditure has pur- 
posely been kept low, in order to extricate the State from its 
indebtedness ; but now that the financial outlook is brigliter, 
an increased expenditure under various items, such as police, 
•Currency, public works, and education, may be expected. The State had 
formerly its own silver coinage, one issue being known as 
Bijai shahi and another as Jkiisajida. The Iktlsanda rupee 
was worth from 10 to 12 British annas, while the value of the 
Bijai shahi was generally much the same as, and sometimes 
greater than, that of the British rupee. After 1893 exchange 
fluctuated greatly till, in 1899, 122^ Bijai shahi rupees ex- 
changed for 100 British. The Darbar thereupon resolved to 
, convert its local coins, and the British silver. currency has been 
made the sole legal tender in the State. In 1900 more than 
10,000,000 rupees were recoined at the Calcutta mint. 

JLand Of the 4,030 villages in the State only 690 are hhd/sa, or 

re\cnne. direct management of the Darbar, and they occupy 

about one-seventh of the entire area of the State. The rest of 
the land is held by jagirddrs, bhuinias, and inamddrs, or by 
Brahmans, Charans, or religious and charitable institutions on 
the sasaii or dohli tenure, or in lieu of pay {jasaita), or for 
maintenance {jivka), &c., &c. Tlic ordinary jdgirdars pay 
a yearly military cess, supposed to be S peV cent, of the gross 
rental value {rckJi) of tlieir estates, and have to supifly one 
horseman for every Rs. r,ooo of 7 -ckh. In the smaller estates 
they supply one fool-soldier for every Rs. 500, or one camel 
mvdr for ever)' Rs. 750. In some cases the jdglrdar, instead 
of supplying horsemen, &c., makes a cash payment according 
to a scale fixed by the Darbiir. Jagirddrs have also to pay 
huktniidina or fee on succession, namely 75 per cent, of the 
annual rental value of their estates : but, in the ease of a son 
or grandson succeeding, no cess is levied or service demanded 
for that year, while if a more distant relative succeeds the 
service alone i^ excused, 'Fhe 'I'hakurs of Mallrmi, holding 
prior to the Rathor conquest, pay a fixed sum (Jaujbal) yearly 
and have no further obligations. The bhumids have to perform 
certain scrv'iccs, such as protecting their vill.iges, e-scorting 
treasure, and guarding officials when <m tour, and some pay 
a (juit-rent c.alled bkfrrdnib ; provided these cmidition*. ate 
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satisfied, and they conduct themselves pcvaceably, their lands 
are not resumed. Inatn is a rent-free grant for services ren- 
dered ; it lapses on the failure of lineal descendants of the 
original grantee, and is sometimes granted for a single life only, 

Sasam and do/i/i lands arc granted in charity on conditions 
similar to tfidm, and cannot be sold. Jiv/ca is a grant to the 
younger sons of the chief or of a Thakur. After three genera- 
tions the holder has to pay cess and succession fee, and supply 
militia like the ordinary jaglrddr, and on failure of lineal 
descendants of the original grantee the land reverts to the 
family of the donor. In the kMlsa area the proprietary right 
rests with the Darbiir, which deals directly with the }yofs. 'I’he 
latter may be hdpidars^ possessing occupancy rights and paying 
at favoured rates, or gair-bdpiddrs^ tenants at will. 

Formerly the land revenue was paid almost entirely in kind. Land 
The most prevalent'system was that known as laid or hafai, by rc'-^nuc 
which the produce was collected near the village and duly 
measured or weighed. The share taken by the Darbiir varied , 
from one-fifth to one-half in the case of ‘dr)',’ and from one- 
sixth to one-third in the case of * wet ’ crops. This mode still 
prevails in some of the alienated villages, but in the Md/sa 
• area a system of cash-rents has been in force since 1894, I’he 
first and only regular settlement was made between 1894 and 
r8g6 in "566 of the Md/sa villages (originally for a period of 
ten years). It is on the ryoitvdri system. The village area is 
divided into (r) secure, i.e. irrigated from wells or tanks, 
where the yearly out-turn varies but slightly, and remissions of 
revenue are necessary’ only in years of dire famine ; and (2) 
insecure, or solely dependent on the rainfall. In the former 
portion the assessment is fixed, and in the latter it fluctuates 
in proportion to the out-turn of the year. The basis of the 
assessment was the old hatai collections together with certain 
cesses, and the gross yield was calculated from the results of 
crop experiments made at the time, supplemented by local 
inquiries. The rates per acre of ‘ wet ’ land vary from Rs. 2-5-6’ 
to Rs.ro (average, Rs. 2-10-6), while those for ‘dry’ land 
range from lA to la^ annas and average 4^ annas. 

The State maintains two regiments of Imperial Service Army, 
Lancers (normal strength 605 per regiment), and a local force 
consisting of about 600 cavalry (including camel sowars) and 
2,400 infantry. The artillery numbers 254^of all ranks, and 
there are 121 guns of various kinds, of which 75 (namely, 

^5 field and 30 fort) are said to be serviceable. In addition, 

^he irregular militia supplied by the jd^rddrs mustered 2,019 
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in 1904-5 namely, 1,785 mounted men and 234 infantry. 
The Imperial Service regiments were raised between 1889 and 
1893, and are called the Sardar Risala, after the present chief. 
Their cost in 1904-5, when they were considerably below 
strength, was about 3-2 lakhs. The first regiment fonned part 
of the reserve brigade of the Tirah Field Force in 1897-8, and 
two detachments did well on corjyoy duty ; the same regiment 
was on active service in China in 1 900-1, was largely repre- 
sented in the expedition to the Laushan hill and Chinausai, 
and was permitted to bear on its colours and appointments the 
honorary distinction ‘ China, 1900.’ There are no cantonments 
in the State, but the Darbar contributes a sum of 1-2 lakhs 
yearly towards the cost of the 43rd (Erinpura) regiment (see 
Erinpura). 

Police. Police duties have hitherto been performed by the local 
force above mentioned ; but since August, 1905, a regular police 
force under an Inspector-General, numbering about 1,500 of 
' all ranks and estimated to cost about lakhs a year, has been 
formed. In addition, a small forcje is employed on the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner Railway. 

Jails. Besides the Central jail at the capital, there are subsidiary 

Jails at the head-quarters of the several districts, in which 
persons sentenced to three months’ imprisonment or less are 
confined, and lock-ups for under-trial prisoners at each 
or police-station. 

Education. In the literacy of its population Jodhpur stands second 
among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, with 5*4 
per cent. (10 males and 0-3 females) able' to read and write. 
Excluding numerous indigenous schools, such as Hindu fosah 
and Musalman maklabs, 4 private institutions maintained by 
certain castes but aided by the Darb.ar, and a Mission girls’ 
school, there were, in 1905, 33 educational institutions kept up 
by the State, one of which was for girls. The number on the 
rolls was nearly 2,300 (more than 50 per cent, being Mahfijans 
and Brahmans, and re per cent. Musahnans), and the daily 
average attendance during 1904-5 was about 1,7.10. 1'hc most 
notable institutions are at the capital : namely, the Arts college, 
the high school, and the Sanskrit school. Save at the small 
railway school .at Mcrta Ro.ad, where a monthly fee of 2 or .} 
.annas per pupil is taken, education is free throughout thcSt.ite, 

.and the expenditure exceeds Rs. 4.1,000 a year. 

There arc 24 hospit.als and S dispen ‘.vine.- in thaSintv, nhich 
have accommodation for 3.12 in-patient.s. In 1904 more th.in 
178,000 cases, ncarly-3,000 being in-patients, w.-te treated. 
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iind about 7,700 operations were performed. The State expen- 
diture on medical institutions, including allowances to the 
Residency Surgeon, is approximately Rs. 70,000 yearly. 

Vaccination was started about 1S66, is compulsory through- Vacciiw- 
out the State, and not unpopular. A stall* of 2 superintendents 
iind 22 vaccinators is maintained, and in 1904-5 they success- 
fully vaccinated 61,000 persoi^j;, or nearly 32 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[C. K. M. V^ilter, Gazdker of JSIarwar and Hral/ani (1SS7) ; 
Rajpuidm Gazcffe?\ vol. ii (1879, under revision) ; Sukhdeo 
Parshad, The Rathors^ /heir Origin and Growth (Allahabad, 

1896) ; Report on Famine Relief Operations in Mdnvar during 
1896-7 and during 1899-1900; Report on the Census of 
Mdnvar in iSpr, vols. i and ii (1891-4); A. Adams, The 
Western Rajputdna States (1899) ; also Administration Reports 
of the Mamvar State (annually from 1884-5).] 

Mallani. — The largest district of the State of Jodhpur, 
Rajputana, situated in the west of the State, with an area of • 
5,750 square miles. In 1901 it contained one town, Barmeu, 
and 464 villages, with a total population of 172,330, of whom 
about 75 per cent, were Hindus, 12 per cent. Musalmans, 6 per 

* cent. Animists, and 5 per cent. Jaias. The population in 1891 
was 221,184; the decrease was due to the famine of 1899- 
1900. The most numerous castes are the Jats, 40,000; Bhils, 

11,700; Rajputs, 11,400 (of whom 1,400 are Musalmans); 
Mahajans, 11,000; Brahmans, 9,400; and Balais or Chamars, 

8,000. The salient feature of the country is the sandhills, 
which in some plabes rise to an altitude of 300 to 400 feet. 

The northern and western portions form part of the desert 
stretching into Sind and Jaisalmcr. Water is usually brackish, 
and in some spots deadly to man or beast. tVelts and pools 
yield potable water only after the rains and become noxious by 
March, so that in the summ er there is a great scarcity of water 
and the use of a wholesome well has to be paid fo r. The 
sandy wastes provid^excellent grazing for the herds of camels, 
cattle, sheep, and goats kept by a large migratory population, 
includmg some of the hardy Baloch tribes. The only river in 

* Mallani is the Luni, which enters the district at Jasol and 
^ pursues a tortuous course of about 8p miles tij l it passes in to 

the Sanchor district of the Stat e, and thence to the Rann of 
Cutch. There are about 40 /hi/s or marshg^ the vicinity of 
^Barmer, Takhtabad, and Setrao, some of which cover an area 
*of 400 or 500 acres.. In favourable seasons, wheat is grown 
•in their beds, and when they are dry they yield a good supply 
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of water at a depth varjdng from 8 to 24 feet. Fuller’s earth 
is found in considerable quantities ; and the principal manu- 
factures are cloth of a mixture of cotton and wool, woollen 
blankets, small rugs of camel hair, millstones, and horse and 
cam&l saddlery. The horses of Mallani are famous for their 
hardiness and ease of pace, and though light-boned will carry 
heavy weights ; the best are bred in the villages of Nagar and 
Gurha. The administration of the district is in the hanc^s of 
a Superintendent, under whom are the hakim or chief local 
officer ; the Munsif, who settles civil suits and disputes about 
land ; and the risaldar, who is the head of the local police. 
There are four vernacular schools of long standing, and a 
couple of small hospitals. 

Historically the tract is very interesting, and justly claims to 
be the cradle of the Rathor race in the west. Here, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, Rao Siahji and his son 
Asthanjl, having conquered Kher (now a ruined village near 
Jasol) and the adjoining tract called Mewo, from the Gohcl 
Rajputs, planted the standard of the Rathors amid the sand- 
hills of the Luni. The eighth m succession from Siahji was 
Rao Salkha, in whose time, abou*- the middle of tlic fourteenth 
century, a separation took place. Salkha had three sons: 
namely, Mallinath, Viramdeo, and Jetmal. A portion of the 
tribe followed the fortunes of Viramdeo, whose son'Chonda 
captured Mandor from the Parihar Rajputs in 1381, and 
whose descendants ruled first there and subsequently at 
Jodhpur. The rest of the tribe remained on the banks of 
the Luni with Salkha’s eldest son, Mallinath, after whom the 
district of Mallani is named. Succession following the rule 
of partition, the country became minutely subdivided among 
the descendants of Mallinath, and the dissensions and blood- 
feuds thereby created offered the chiefs of Jodhpur opj)or- 
tunities to interfere and establish an ovcrlordship which 
continues to the present day. The district was for centuries 
one continual scene of anarchy and confusion, and the 
Jodhpur Darbiir, when called upon to remedy this, acknow- 
ledged its in.ibitity. In these circumstances, in 1836, it became 
necessary for the Pritish Government to occupy Mallani and 
restore order by reducing the principal Thrikurs. 'Fhc dblrict 
was subsequently held in trust by Government, the rights nf 
the Jodhpur chief being recognised : and as the D.irbar gave 
increasing evidence of sound administration, its juriedirtion 
has been gradu.ally restored — tramely. militar)- in 185.), civil in 
1S91, and criminal in 1.898. 1 lie whole of M.'dlrini rorva-y 
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of estates, the principal being Jasol, Banner, and Sindri, 
held by descendants of hlallinath, and Nagar and Gurha, held 
by descendants of Jetmal. They pay a small tribute called 
faujbal to the Jodhpur Darbiir, which thus derives an income 
of about Rs. 18,000, including a few miscellaneous items. 

Bali. — Head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25° ii' N. and 
73 ° 18 ' E., 1,013 feet above the*sea, about 5 miles south-east of 
Faina station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population 
(1901), 5i'»i86. The town of Bali is walled, and possesses 
a fort in good repair, a post office, a vernacular school, and 
a hospital with accommodation for six in-patients. About 
10 miles to the south, near the village of Bijapur, are the 
remains of an ancient city called Hathundi or Ifastikundi, 
the earliest seat of the Rathor Rajputs in Riijputana. A stone 
inscription found here bears date a.d. 997 and tells of five 
Rathor Rajas who ruled at this place in the tenth century. 
The district of Bali, which, with that of Desuri, fprins^tbe 
tract known as_^dwar, was formerly held by the Cbauhans 
and nexY'by the Ranas of Udaipur. It passed finally into 
the possession of the Jodhpur chiefs about the end of the 
^eighteenth century. 

Balotra. — Town in the Pachbhadra district of the Stale of 
Jodhpur, ‘Rajputana, situated in 25° 50' N. and 72° 15' E., 
on the right bank of the Luni river on the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
Railway. Population (r9or), 5,118. The town is built o n 
a sandhill, and possesses a combined post and telegraph office 
and an Anglo-vernacular school. The chief industries a re 
dyeing and stamping of cotton cloths. Just across the river 
is the villa^ ot Jasol , “where there is a small hospital, while at 
Tilwara, 10 miles to the west, a famous horse and cattle fair is 
held yearly in March. 

Banner. — Head-quarters of the Mallani district in the 
State, of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25° 45' N. and 
.71° 23' E., on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population 
(1901), 6,064, The present town is- said to have been founded 
in the thirteenth century by a Raja Bahada, and to have been 
^ called after him Bahadamer (the meru or ‘ hill-fort ’ of Bahada), 
since contracted to Barmer. It is substantially built on the 
side of a rocky hill, on the summit of' which the remains 
of an old fort ; and it possesses a post and telegraph office, 
a vernacular school, and a hospital. Millstones constructed 
here are largely exported, and fuller’s earth (used as a hair- 
wash) is found at Kapuri and other places jn the neighbourhood, 
^j. a o 
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Banner is also the name of one of the principal estates in 
Zvlallanij consisting of sixt3’-six "villages held by five different 
families, vrho pay behveen them a tribute of about Rs. 1,000 
to the Darbar. 

B hfnm al. — ^Town in the Jas^-antpura district of the Stale 
of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25'' N. and 72^" 16' E., 
about 105 miles south-vrest of Jodhpur city. Population 
(1901), 4,545. The toivn contains a post office and a v'ferna- 
cular school, and the principal manufactures are utensils of 
bell-metal. The place was the old capital of the Gujars 
between the sixth and ninth centuries, but very few traces now 
remain. A dozen old tanks and wells, the stone image of 
a king seated on a sinhasan (lion-supported throne), and 
a number of temples, are of some antiquarian interest. 
Sanskrit inscriptions have been found, referring mostly to the 
time of the Paramara and Chauhan rulers. About 14 miles 
to the south-east is the Sunda hill, presided over by the 
goddess Chamunda in a rock-cut cave-like temple, having 
a large domed and marble-paved hall, built in 1262, and 
containing several inscriptions, fne oldest of which (of the same 
date as the temple) is important as enumerrfcing nineteen 
generations and the principal events of the Sonigara (Chau-^ 
han) rule. * 

Bil^a. — Head-quarters of the district of the s3mc name 
in the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 11' N. and 
73^^43' E., on the left bank of a river called the Raipur Lfmi 
(a tributaiy of the Luni), about 45 miles east of Jodhpur city. 
Population (1901), 8,695. takes its name from a traditional 
founder, Raja Bal, and is the seat of the spiritual hctid (.styled 
Dhuan) of the Siiwi community, a fact which adds greatly to 
its importance. The town is w.alicd, and possc-sse.s a post 
office, a vernacular school, and a hospital. About 4 miles 
to the north is a fine tank, called the Jaswant Sagar (after the 
late chief of Jodhpur), which is described in the article the 
Liixi river. 

Did"wa.na. — Head-quarters of a district of the .same name in 
the State of Jodhpur, R,ajpuian.a, situated in 27“ 24' X. and 
74° 35’ tibout 130 milc-s north-cast of Jodiipur city, rojai- ,, 
lation (1901), 9.410* Its old n.amc is .said to have hcen 
Drudw.anak ; Jmcl it was lield, first by the Chauh.aii kings of 
Sambhar, ne.xt by tJie Mughal emperor.';, an.d then by the 
Jodhpur and J.aipur State.; jointly till it w.as .afuuifn! by 
Maharaja Ikakht Singh of Jodhpur i n t'ne middh- of tS.e 
eighteenth century'. The town is .surrounded by .a .•.ubatum'd 
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stone wall, and contains many fine houses, a post office, a 
vernacular school, and a hospital. Among buildings of 
archaeological interest may be mentioned a mosque said to 
have been built by Akbar, several old temples, and some 
humble-looking cenotaphs bearing inscriptions dating from the 
, ninth century. A copperplate, inscribed wth an important 
historical record, was found at the village of Daulatpura, 
2 rniles to the south-east, immediately to the south and 
south-east of the town of Didwana is a salt lake, leased to the 
British Government in 1S78 for an annual sum of 2 lakhs. 
It is about 2^ miles in length, and its bed is composed of 
black tenacious mud, very similar in appearance to that of the 
Sambhar Lake, beneath which is a stratum of strong brine. 
The methods of manufacture are simple, and are identical 
with those followed in olden days. Wells are dug in the bed 
until the brine springs are reached, about 12 feet from the 
surface, and the brine is tlien lifted by a weighted pole and 
bucket into evaporation pans of rectangular shape where salt 
gradually forms. The average yearly out-turn is about 9,000 
tons. 

[F. Ashtoi?, The Salt Indusby of Rajpu tarn in The Jounia I 
of Indian Art and Indusiiy^ vol. ix, January, 1901.] 

Jalor. — Hea d-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the State* of Jodhpur, Rajpu tana, situated in 2^:^ 2 1^ N. and- 
72' 37' E., 75 mites south of Jodhpur city. Population (i qoi), 
7,443. It possesses a post office, an Anglo-vernacular school, 
and a hospital with accommodation for eight in-patients. 
The principal mamJfactures are cotton cloth, camel saddles, 
and prettily engraved drinking vessels of bell-metal. On a h ill 
to th e sout h and entirely command ing the to\\n stands the 
fort, one of th e mo st_fam ous in Rajpu tana. Built by the 
Paramara Rajputs, its walls, composed of huge masses of cut 
stone, remain even now in a perfect state of preservation, 
although the place has been many times besieged. The fort 
is about 800 by 400 yards in extent, and accessible only by 
an ascent of 3 miles up a steep and slippery stone roadway, 
passing three distinct lines of defence, all of considerable 
strength. Jalor was held by the Paramaras till towards the 
end of the twelfth century, when the Chauhan Rao Kirthi Pal 
(of Nadol) took it and made it his capital. His grandson 
Udai Singh surrendered it to Shams-ud-din Altamsh about 
1210, but it was immediately restored to him. About 100 
jtears later, Ala-ud-din, after a lengthy siege, captured it from 
JCanardeo Chauhan, and a three-domed jnosque, said to have 
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been built by him, is still in good repair and daily use. About 
1540 the fort and district passed into the possession of Raja 
Maldeo of Jodhpur. 

Jasol. — Head-quarters of a jaglr estate of the same name 
in the Mallani district of the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, 
situated in 25° 49' N. and 72° 13' E., on the left bank of the » 
Luni river, 2 miles from Balotra station on the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
Railway. Population (1901), *2,543. The village, which is 
built partly on the slope of a hill, possesses a post office, a 
vernacular school, and a small hospital. The estate consists of 
72 villages, and is held by a Thakur on payment of a tribute 
of Rs. 2,roo to the Jodhpur Darbar. About 5 miles to the 
north-west are the ruins of Kher, the old capital of Mallani, 
while to the south-west are the remains of another important 
town, Nagar. As these places decayed, Jasol rose, and now 
contains the descendants of some of the earliest Rathor 
settlers. 

Jodhpur City. — Capital of the State of the same name in 
Rajputana, situated in 26° 18' N. and 73° i' E., about 3S0 
miles by rail from Delhi, 590 from Bombay, and 1,330 from 
Calcutta. The population of the place (including the suburbs) 
was 63,329 (1881), 80,405 (1891), and 79,109 (1901). In thc‘ 
two years last mentioned between 76 and 77 per cent, of the in- * 
habitants lived within the city walls. In 1901 Hindus humbcrcd 
58,292, or more than 73 per cent, of the total ; Musalmfins, 
i5,8ir, or 20 per cent. ; and Jains, 4,571, or 5 per cent. 

Jodhpur takes its name from Rao Jodha, who founded it 
in 1459. The old wall Avith four gates built by him is now 
included Avithin the limits, and is situated in the south-Avest 
of the modern city, AA'hich lies orl slojjing ground in the 
form of a horseshoe around the base of the rock on Avhich 
stands the fort. It is encircled by a strong massive wall, built 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, Avhich is 2.}, 600 feet 
long, 3 to 9 feet thick, and 15 to 30 feet high, and has six 
gates studded Avith sharp iron spikes to protect them against 
elephant ramming. Of these gates, five are c.'illed afti.T the 
toAvns Avhich they face, namely Jfilor, Merta, Nfigaur, Siw.lna, 
and Sojat, Avhile the sixth is name<l Chfind Pol because it faces , 
the direction in Avhich the new moon {Aiih;d) is visible. ‘I’lic 
Avails and towers near the Nfigaiiri gate sIioav marks of cannon 
balls left by the armies of Jaipur and Bikaner Avhich, ’with t!u* 
aid of the great freebooter, .Amir Khan, marclual on Jodhpur 
about JS07 to support the pretender Dhonka.l Singh ag.un't 
Maharajfi Man Singh. Eveniu.ally Amir Khan changed over 
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to the side of the latter, and the insurgents were forced to 
retire with considerable loss and ignominy. The fort, which 
is the finest in Rajputana, commands the city and, standing in 
great magnificence on an isolated rock about 400 feet above 
the surrounding plain, attracts the eye from afar. Its wall, 
20 to 120 feet in height and 12 to 70 feet thick, encloses an 
oblong space about 500 yards ^in length by 250 in breadth at 
the widest part. Two main entrances, the Jai Pol at the 
north-east corner and the Fateh Pol in the south-west, lead up 
from the'^city, and between them are several other gates and 
inner walls erected for purposes of defence. The principal 
buildings in the fort are a series of apartments forming the 
palace, the most noteworthy being the Mod Mahal, built by 
Raja Sur Singh in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the Fateh Mahal, built by Maharaja Ajit Singh about 100 years 
later to commemorate the retirement of the Mughal army from 
his capital, and the room now used as an armoury. These 
buildings are decorated with beautifully carved panels and 
pierced screens of red stone.^ The city contains many hand- 
some buildings, including ten old palaces, some town residences 
of the Thakurs, and eleven fine temples, the most beautiful 
architecturally being the Kunj Bihari-ka-mandar, built in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

Jodhpur is a trading centre, but its industries are unimpor- 
tant, consisting oflacquer-work, gyeing ot cotto n cloths, and. the 
manufacture of bra ss andTron ute nsils. The main streets are 
paved ; and a light tra mway of 2 fee t gauge, laid d own in . i8q6 
between the railway* sta tion and the city, the cars bei ng drawn 
by bullocks, has proved of great convenienc e to the pti blic. 
and has considerably reduced the cost of carriag e of g rain and 
other commodities. A municipal ^committee (established in 
1884) attends to the sanitation of the city, and settles disputes 
relating to rights of easement, &c., the annual expenditure of 
abo&t Rs. 20,000 being borne solely by the Darbar. A tram- 
way line, worked by buffaloes, runs round the city, passing all 
but one of the public latrines. Twice a day the loaded 
wagons are collected and formed into trains outside the Sojatia 
gate, whence they are hauled by steam-power a distance of 
about 5 miles into the open country, wjiere the ^Ith is trenched 
and the refuse burnt. This steam conservancy tramway is the 
first of its kind in Rajputana. The total length of the line, 
including the section worked by buffaloes, and an extension up 
to and round the Maharaja’s -.stables, now exceeds 13 miles. 
•It was completed between 1897 and 1899 at a cost 
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than lakhs, and the working expenses average about 
Rs. 7,000 a year. Within the city are three hospitals and 
a couple of dispensaries. Of the hospitals, one is solely for 
females and another is maintained by the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission. In the suburbs there are hospitals 
attached to the jail and the Imperial Service cavalry regiments ^ 
and a couple of dispensaries, ^one of which is close to the 
Residency and is kept up by the British Government, while 
the other is for railway employes. The city possesses an Arts 
college, a high school with lower secondary and primary sec- 
tions, and a boarding-house for fifty Rajput boys; also two 
primary schools, a girls’ school, and three special institutions 
where Sanskrit, telegraphy, and sun’eying are taught. These 
are all maintained by the Darbar and are for the most part in 
the suburbs ; there are in addition numerous private schools in 
the city. The principal buildings in the suburbs are the late 
Maharaja’s palace at Rai-kii-bagh, the fine new palace at 
Ratanada which is lighted by electricity, the Imperial Service 
cavalry lines, the handsome pubHc offices, the Residency and 
other official buildings, and the jail with accommodation for 
862 prisoners. ^ 

Kucha wan. — Head-quarters of a estate of the same ' ^ 
name in the Sixmbhar district of the State of Jodh^iur, Raj- 
putana, situated in 27° 9' N. and 74^ 52' E., about 8 miles 
north of Naranpura station on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. 
Population (1901), 10,749. The pkicc is noted for the manu- 
facture of guns, swords, &c., and possesses a strong and well- 
built fort containing several palatial biiildfiigs. To the south 
of the town arc two saline depressions, miniatures of the 
Sfimbhar Lake in appearance and characteristics, but the 
small amount of salt which forms in them is so inferior as 
not to be worth collection. Tiie estate consists of 14 villages, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 54,000. 'J'he 'J'hakurs of Kuchfiwan 
belong to the Mertia sept of Rfitbor Rajputs, and the pre'sent 
Thakur (Slier Singh) is a member of the State Council and 
a Rao Bahadur. 

Ladnun. — Head-quarters of the j'lx/r estate of the same 
name in the Didwana district of the State of Jodhpur, R.’ij- ' 
putana, situate^ in 27° 39' N. and 7.;” 24' p'.. about 130 miles 
north-east of Jodhpur city .and within 4 miles of the Ihk.im-r 
border. Populatipn (1901), .8,064. fhe place is the home of 
some of the wealthy Marw.'in' merchants of (kilcutta and other 
large cities, and is locally famous for tlie manufacture of gold 
orn.amcnts. The estate of IJldnun cou'.ists of se\en viliacc. 
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yielding a revenue of about Rs. 20,000, and is held by a 
Thakur belonging to the Jodha sept of Rathor Rajputs. 

Lohawat. — Town in the Phalodi district of the State of 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 59' N. 3.nd 72° 36' E., 
about 55 miles north by north-west of JodhpUr city. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,322. Lohawat is a commercial mart of some 
importance, and the home of many enterprising Marwari 
traders carrying on business in various parts of India, 
.^<IVIakrana. — Village in the Pa rbatsar district oLth e State of 
JodKpmJ^ajputana, situated in 27 3' N. and 74° 44' E., on 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Fopulation (1901), 5,157. The 
village derivea its importance from its marble quarrie s, which 
have been noted for centuries, and from which the material 
used in the construction of the Taj Mahal a t Agra was 
obtained. It has been proposed to use this marble for 
the Victoria' Memorial Hall at Calcutta. The quarries 
vary in depth from 30 to 75 feet, and the yearly out-turn 
averages about 900 or t,ooo tons. The marble is excavated 
by blasting, and is then cut into required si2es by means of 
steel saws. The chips and dust left behind after the blocks 
have been liauled to the surface are burnt into lime and 
used for the finer kinds of plastering. There are now 
twenty-six quarries being worked, which give employment to 
about 100 labourers daily, mostly of the Silawat caste of 
Muhammadans. 

Mandor. — Ruined town in the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26° 21' N. and 73° 2' E., about 5 miles north of 
Jodhpur city. Popifiation (1901), 1,450. The place is of great 
historical interest from having been the capital of the Parihar 
Rajputs till 1381, when it was wrested from them by Rao 
Chonda, and subsequently the seat of government of the 
Rathor Rajputs till 1459, when Jodhpur city was founded. 
The old fort, built originally by a Buddhist architect, but now 
in ri 3 ins, contains a low and dark pillared chamber, in which is 
found the sculptured effigy of Nahar Rao, a famous Parihar 
chief. On an elevated plateau not far from the fort are the 
pdnch kunda (‘five reservoirs’), the cenotaphs of four of the 
earlier Rathor rulers, the carving on that of Rao Ganga, who 
died about 1532, being very fine, and, an old temple with an 
inscription dated 1210. In -another direction are the cenotaphs 
attesting the epoch of Marwar’s glory, which commenced with 
Maldeo and ended with the sons of AjTt, and the humbler 
monuments erected over the ashes of the later chiefs. Of 
•these buildings, that raised in memory of Ajit Singh (who was 
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murdered by his son about 1724) is larger and grander than 
anything in the neighbourhood ; it marks the spot where his 
64 queens and concubines immolated themselves on his funeral 
pyre. Another object of interest is the hall of heroes, a gallery 
of sixteen colossal figures hewni out of a single natural rock. It 
is known as the Tetis karor deva/dn-ka-siM?t, or ‘ the abode of > 
the 330 million gods’ of Hindi^ mythology. ^ 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of Northern India, 
vol. xxiii.] 

Merta. — Head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 39' N. and 
74° 2' E., about 9 miles south-east of Merta Road station on 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population (1901), 4,361. The 
town was founded by Duda, the fourth son of Rao Jodha, 
about 1488, and was added to by Rao Maldeo, who about 1540 
built the wall (now somewhat dilapidated) and the fort called 
after him Malkot. In 1562 Akbar took the place after an 
obstinate and sanguinary defence, but about twenty years later 
he restored it to the Jodhpur chief. Raja Udai Singh. Merta 
was at one time a great trade centre, and there are still many 
fine carved stone houses; it possesses a post office, an Anglo-^ 
vernacular school, a hospital with accommodation for six ' , 
in-patients, and a handsome mosque built by Akbar. 'J'he 
principal manufactures are hhas-khas fans and screens, ivory 
work, country soap, and earthenware toys. The countr}' around 
Merta has been the scene of many a hard-fought battle, and is 
covered with stone pillars erected to the memory of the dead. 
Here in 1790 the Marathas under De Boijjne inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Rathors ; and on the dam of a tank called 
Dangolai is the tomb of a French captain of infantry, who fell 
on that occasion. 

Mundwa. — Town in the N.agaur district of the State of 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27° 4' N. and "jf 49' hi., on 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, 89 miles north-e.'ist of Jodhpur 
city. Population (1901), 5, >21. Mundwa is.»a comrnerci.d 
mart of some importance, noted for wooden toys and other 
fancy article.s, and is the home of several prosperous Marwurl 
traders having busine.ss connexions in various part.s of Indi.i. • 

Nadol.— Villa ge in the Desuri tlistrict of the State of Jodi*.- 
pur, Rajputan.a, situated in 25° 22' X. and 73" 27' Ih. ahom 
8 miles from Jaw'di station on tf>e Kajput.'ina-Mah\a K.nilu.iy. 
Population (1901), 3.050. The plaee is of historic.tl int-fe-.l 
as the former .se.il of a powerful br.inch of the fh-tuhat 
R.njpuls. 'low.ards the end of the tenth century, R'lllusn 
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or Lachhman Raj, a younger son ofWakpati Raj, the Chauhan 
Rao of Sambhar, settled here, and his descendants ruled at 
Nadol for about 200 years till defeated and driven out by 
Kutb-ud-din. Subsequently the place was held by the Ranas 
of Udaipur till about the end of the eighteenth century, when, 
along with the district of Godwiir, it passed into the possession 
of the chiefs of Jodhpur. Tj^o the west of the village is a 
dilapidated old fort with square towers of primitive design, 
standing on the declivity of a ridge. Inside the fort is an 
extremely handsome Jain temple of I^IahavIra, built of light- 
coloured limestone and richly carved. Of the other numerous 
and interesting remains found in the vicinity of the village, 
the pillared temple called Khdla-kd-sthan deserves mention as 
being probably the oldest, but only eight massive columns now 
remain. To the east are the ruins of the ancient Nadol on an 
extensive mound thickly covered with fragmentar}' pottery and 
burnt bricks ; here arc the remains of four temples and an 
exquisitely catwed stone toi-aii or gateway, 

[J. Tod, Rajasthan^ vol. pp. 696-8 ; A. Cunningham, 
Aj-chaeological Sufvc)’ of Northern India, vol. xxiii, pp. 91-8.] 
Nagau r. — Head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27° 12' N. and 
73° 44' E., on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population 
(1901), 13,377. The town possesses a post office, an Anglo- 
vernacular school, and a hospital. The pri ncipal manufac tures 
are brass a nd iron utensils, ivory toys, camel saddles, and 
cotto n cloth. The town is said to take its name from its 
traditional founders’ the Naga Rajputs, and was held succes- 
sively by Prithwl Raj Chauhan, Muhammad Ghorl, and the 
chiefs of Jodhpur, save for a time when it was possessed by 
the Bikaner chief by grant from Akbar, and by another Rathor 
family by grant from Shah Jahan. The town wall is more than 
4 miles in length, between 2^ and 5 feet thick, and on the 
avefhge 17 feet high. The battlements bear many Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions, obtained from mosques demolished by 
Maharaja Bakht Singh in order to repair breaches caused in 
warfare. Of the numerous religious edifices, two Hindu 
temples and a five-domed mosque are specially noteworthy. 
The fort, rising above the town, has a doujjle wall nearly 
a mile long, the outer being 25 feet and the inner 50 feet 
above the ground, wth a thickness of mor§ than 30 feet at 
the base and about 12 feet at the top. The principal objects 
of interest in the fort are some palaces, a fountain with seven - 
•teen jets (dating from Akbar’s reign), ta. mosque erected by 
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Shah Jahan, and a cave claimed by both Hindus and Musal- 
mans as a place of retreat for their former saints. The Nagaur 
district furnishes a fine breed of bullocks, famous throughout 
India. The village of Manglod (20 miles east of Nagaur 
town) has a very old temple with a Sanskrit inscription dated 
A. D. 604, which records its repair during the reign of a king 
Dhuhlana. This is the oldest^ inscription yet discovered in 
Jodhpur. ' 

Nawa. — Town in the Sambhar District of the State of 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27° N. and 75°*i' E., on 
the northern edge of the Sambhar Lake, about a mile east of 
Kuchawan Road station, a junction of the Rajputana-Malwa 
and Jodhpur-Bikaner Railways. The town is walled and had 
in 1901 a population of 5,640. There is a large export trade 
in salt, the manufacture of which supports a considerable jiro- 
portion of the people. Another important industr>' is the 
manufacture of quilts embroidered with elaborate designs. In 
the town are a post office, an Anglo-vernacular school, and 
a small hospital. A separate district of Nawa existed up to 
1902-3, when it was amalgamated with that of S.anibhar. 

Pachbhadra. — Head-quarters of a district of the same ^ 
name in the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25® 55' N. ' 
and 72° 15' E., about five miles east of the Pachbhadra station 
on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population (1901), 3,194- 
The town has a post office and a vernacular school. Tlic 
fresh-water supply fails nearly every summer, and water has 
to be imported by railway. The place is also one of the 
hottest in India, the thermometer sometunes rising to 122° 
in the shade. Five miles west of the town is the well-known 
salt source, which was leased by the Jodhpur Darbar to the 
British Government in 1878 for an annua! sum of lakhs. 
The Government hospital here supplies medical aid to the 
people of the town. The salt Lake h.as an area of about 10 
square miles and, unlike that at Sambhar, is not dcpenficnt 
on the rainfall for the production of salt, as the brine springs 
are perennial. The ye.arly out-turn is about 35,000 tons. 
The method of manufacture is peculiar to the locality. Pits 
of an average Icngtii of 230 feet with their banks sloped to * 
an angle of 45° arc dug in the bed to a depth of about ii feel 
until the subterranean springs of brine have been tapja-d, ami 


these become filled to a depth i>f about 3 feet with a strfue; 
brine. Ctystalliration is promoted by throwing branches of the 
thorny monili {lya'ur: eurofaeiin:) itUo the pits as .!“■ f-'i” 

formation of an over.s«t of salt indicates that precipitation ha* 


> 
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commenced. During the great heat of April, May, and June, 
the evaporation of the brine is very rapid ; and as this proceeds 
and salt is precipitated, more brine flows in until the pit is 
filled with salt to a depth of about 3 feet, which takes place 
in two years. The salt is then ready for removal and, having 
» been cut out in sections, the crystals are shaken off the thorny 
branches and stored in oblcjng heaps on the bank. The 
out-turn from a pit averages about 370 tons every second 
year, and crop after crop is thus obtained. Almost all the 
salt manufactured here is removed by the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
Railway, which has a branch line running from Balotra to 
the works. 

[F. Ashton, The Salt Industry of Rajputdna in The Journal 
of Indian Art and Industry^ vol. ix, January, 1901.] 

^^ali (or Marwar Pali). — Head-quarters of a district of the 
same name in the State of Jodhpur, Rfijputana, situated in 
25° 47' N. and 73*^ 19' E., on the right bank of the Bandi 
river, and on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population (1901), 
12,673. In the town are a post office, an Anglo-vernacular 
school, and a hospital. The principal industries ’are copper- 
^working, ivoiy-carving, dyeing, and cotton-printing. The town 
comprises an ancient and a modern quarter, each containing 
several temples. The most noteworthy are that of Somnath, 
with an inscription dated a.d. 1143, and that of Naulakha, 
which is remarkable for having a mosque within its courtyard 
(probably erected to preserve it from Muhammadan vandalism). 
Pali was held by a community of Brahmans in grant from the 
Paramara and PariHar Rajputs till the advent of the Rathors 
from Kanauj (about 1212), when Rao Siahji became its master. 
Before the construction of the railway it was an important 
trade centre, and in 1836 was visited by an outbreak of plague, 
the germs of which are supposed to have been imported in 
silks from China. 

Phalodi. — Head-quarters of a district of the same name 
in the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27° 8' N. and 
72° 22' E., about 70 miles north by north-west of Jodhpur 
city. Population (1901), 13,924. It is a large and flourishing 
town, the home of many enterprising merchants trading, in 
some cases, beyond the borders of India, ar^ it possesses 
several fine houses with beautifully carved sandstone fronts. 
The town contains a post office, an Anglo-ygmacular school, 
and a small hospital. The principal manufactures are metal 
utensils and mats of camel hair. Phalodi is said to have been 
foq^ded about the middle of the fifteenth century, and, along 
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with the district, was taken by Rao Maldeo nearly loo years 
later. It was granted to the chief of Jaisalmer by Akbar, and 
was subsequently included for a short time in Bikaner. The 
fort, a large and well-built one, with walls over 40 feet high, 
has a capacious reservoir for water and some fine palaces. 
About 10 miles to the north is a large depression (5 miles in v 
length and 3 in breadth) called the Phalodi salt source. It 
was leased to the British Government in 187S and Avorked 
till 1892, when it was closed, as the manufacture was found 
to be unprofitable OAving to the distance from the railAvay. 

Pipar. — ToAvm in the State of Jodhpur, Riijputana, situated 
in 26f 23' N. and 73° 33' E., on the left bank of the Jojri rwer 
(a tributary of the Luni), about 32 miles east of Jodhpur city, 
and 7 miles south-east of Pipar Road station on the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner Raihvay. Population (rpoi), 6,785. The town is of 
some commercial importance, and is noted for its dyed cloths. 
Tradition assigns the foundation of Pipar either to a king 
of the Paramara Rajputs prior to the Christian era, or to 
a PaliAval Brahman named Pipa.^ 

Pokaran. — Head-quarters of a estate of the .same 

name in the Sankra district of the State of Jodhpur, Rfijputana, 
situated in 26° 55' N. and 71° 55' E., about 85 miles north-* , 
Avest of Jodhpur city. Population (1901), 7,125. It has a 
post office, a vernacular school, and a dispensary. The town 
is on loAv ground closed in by hills to the north, south, and 
Avest, and Avater is plentiful. The small fort is well built and 
strong in appearance, but is quite commanded by the adjacent 
hills. About 2 miles aA\-ay are the ruins oV Satnlmer, a A'ill.ige 
founded by Satal, the eldest son of Rao Jodha, about the 
end of the fifteenth centur}', but dismantled by Rao Maldeo 
(1532-69) to find material for the Pokaran fort. The .site 
of Satalmer is still marked by a conspicuous Jain temple and 
the monuments raised to the memor)- of the decc.iscd mem- 
bers of the 7 ’hakur’s family. Close to the town of J’fjkarTtn is 
a salt marsh about 4 miles in length and 2 in breadth, where 
salt AA’as formerly manufactured. The estate of I’oknr.in 
consists of 100 A'ill.ages, yielding a revenue f)f about a l.ikh. 

'J’hc Thakurs of Pokaran are the head of the Chanipruwit sept ^ 
of the Rathor^s, and arc descended from Champa, a brother 
of Rao Jodha. They enjoy the privilege of attesting all gr.int-i 
of land or villages made by the Ibirb-lr, and are entitled to 
a seat just l>ehind the Maharaja of Jodhpur on an rlepluuit, 
from Avhieh, on state oceasious, tliey fiourish the /'/ -av: or 
peacock fe.uher fiy-wl.i‘-k, over their t hief-'. hc:!il, Th- p: --'-.'g 
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Thakur of Pokaran (Mangal Singh), besides being tlie pradhau 
or premier noble, is a member of Council and a Rao Bahadur. 

Ranapur (or Rampura). — Site of a celebrated Jain temple 
in the Desuri district of the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, 
situated in 25° 7' N. and 73° 28' E., about 88 miles south-east 

I of Jodhpur city, and about 14 miles east by south-east of Faina 
station on the Rajputana-Mahva Railway. The temple was 
buift in the time of Rana Kumbha of Mcwar (fifteenth century), 
in a lonely and deserted glen running into the western slopes 
of the Afavallis, and is still nearly perfect. It is most com- 
plicated and extensive in design, covering a platform measuring 
200 by 225 feet, e.xclusive of the projections on each face. 
In the centre stands the great shrine, not, however, occupied 
as usual by one cell but by four, in each of which is placed 
a statue of Adinath, the first of the Jain saints. On a second 
storey are four similar niches opening on the terraced roofs 
of the building. Near the four angles of the court are four 
smaller shrines, and around them, or on each side of them, 
are 20 domes supported by about 420 columns. Tlie central 
dome in each group is three s’toreys in height and towers over 
the others \ S.nd that facing the principal entrance is supported 
?by the very unusual number of 16 columns and is 36 feet 
in diameter, the others being only 24 feet. Light is admitted 
to the building by four uncovered courts, and the whole is 
surrounded by a range of cells, each of which has a pyramidal 
roof. .Internally the forest of columns produces endless variety 
of perspective with play of light and shade. A wonderful 
effect also results ^rom the number of cells which, besides 
being of varied form, are more or less adorned with carvings. 

‘The immense number of parts in the building and their 
general smallness prevent its laying claim to anything like 
architectural grandeur ; but their variety, their beauty of 
detail — no two pillars in the whole building being exactly 
alik| — the grace with which they are arranged, the tasteful 
admixture of domes of different heights with flat ceilings, and 
the mode in which the light is introduced, combine to produce 
an excellent effect.’ 

t Imbedded in a pillar at the entrance to the temple is a marble 
slab with an inscription giving the rulers of Mewar from Bapa 
Rawal to Rana Kumbha. * 

[J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
pp. 240-2 (1899),] 

.* Rian. — Head-quarters of a/dgir estate of the same name in 
.the Merta district of the State of Jodhpi^r, Rajputana, situated 

» « 
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in 26° 32' N. and 74° 14' E., about 68 miles north-east of 
Jodhpur city and 24 miles south-east of Merta Road station 
on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population (1901), 4,574, 
The town is walled, and on a rocky hill immediately to the 
east and about 200 feet above the plain stands a stone fort. 
The estate consists of eight villages yielding a revenue of about 
Rs. 36,000, and is held by a Thakur who is the head of the 
Mertia sept of the Rathor llajputs. The present Thakur 
(Bijai Singh) is a member of the State Council. 

Sadri. — Town in the Desuri district of the' State of 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25° ii' N. and 73° 27' E., 
close to the Aravalli Hills and the Udaipur border, and about 
80 miles south-east of Jodhpur city. Population (1901), 6,621. 
Sadri is an ancient town and possesses several handsome 
Hindu and Jain temples and a step-well, which bear inscrip- 
tions ranging from the eleventh to the si.xteenth centuries. 

Sambhar Town. — Town within the joint jurisdiction of 
the States of Jodhpur and Jaipur, in Rajputana, situated in 
26° 55' N. and 75° ri'E., at the south-eastern extremity of the 
Sambhar Lake on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, Population 
(1901), 10,873. In the town are a post and telbgraph ofticc, 
several schools, including one for girls kept up by the United*. 
Free Church of Scotland Mission, and a couple of hosj)itals, 
one of which is maintained by the British Government for ilic 
benefit of those employed on the salt lake. S.ambhar is a very 
ancient town. It was the first capital of the Chauhan Rajputs 
when they came to Rajputiina from the Ganges about the 
middle of the eighth centuiy, and the riast Hindu king of 
Delhi, Prilhwl Rfij Chauhan, who died in 1192, was proud to 
be styled Sambhari Rao or lord of Sfimbhar. It aj^pear.s to 
have been held by the Muhammadan kings and emperors of 
Delhi from the beginning of the thirteenth century till about 
1 70S, when it was taken with the sixty villages attached to it 
by the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur. Suhsecjuctttly firsttone 
State .and then the other, taking advantage of any tetn[>or.ary 
weakness in its neighbour, appropriated the outlying villngr;; 
till only twelve, besides the town of .Sambhar, remained in 

joint possession. * 

oj at. ~ Head-quarters of a district of tlv.' same name in the 
State of Jodlqnir, lUijputrma, situated in 25'' 56' X. and 
‘■ff .-}o' E., on the loft hank of the Sukrt river, a tributary of 
the Lfini, and .about 7 miles north west of Sojat Road ‘tati -n 
on the Rajputana- Mfdw.'i Railw.ay. Population (nr-'f), it.Ju;, 

The town' is walled, apd po-nevt-s a pu-.i ami trlrgtapli otr. v, 
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an Anglo-vernacular school, and a hospital. The principal 
manufactures are saddles, bridles, swords, daggers, and cutlery ; 
and there is a considerable trade in cotton, wool, grain, and 
drugs. Sojat is a very old town, and is said to take its name 
from the local goddess Sejal Mata. It was once depopulated, 
but was reoccupied about 1054, and passed into the possession 
of the Rathors about 400 years later. It suflered severely from 
plag'ue in 1S36, when it was infected by hundreds of refugees 
from Pali. ^ " 

Jaisalitier State. — The most western and the third in size 
of the Stales of Rajputana, lying between 26° 4' and 28° 23' N. 
and 69^30' and 72° 42' E., with an area of 16,062 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by Bahawalpur ; on tlie west by 
Sind ; on the south and east by Jodhpur ; and on the north- 
east by Bikaner. The country is almost, entirely a sandy 
waste, forming part of what is known as the Great Indian 
Desert. (In the neighbourhood of Jaisalmer town, and within 
a cireuit of about 40 miles, the soil is very stony, and 
numerous low rocky ridges and hard undulating plains occur ; 
but with this exception the general aspect is that of an inter- 
minable sea 6f sandhills of all shap es and sizes, some rising to 
?a height of i5oTeet Tlie sandhills in tbe west are covered 
with //io£- {Calligoftum) bushes, and those in the east with 
tufts of Idng grass. Shifting sands, locally termed dh 7 -ians^ are 
common. Nothing can well bear a more desolate appearance. 
The villages are few and far between, sparsely populated, and 
consist as a rule of a few circular huts or wigwams collected 
round a well of brackish water. A small stream called the 
Kakni rises near the village of Kotri, 17 miles south of the 
capital, and after flowing, first in a northerly and next in a 
westerly direction, forms a lake called the Bhuj jJnl ; in years 
of heavy rainfall it deviates from its usual course, and instead 
of turning to the west continues north for about 1 2 miles till 
cheejeed by the recently constructed Daiya dam. 

The surface of the country is to a large extent covered by 
dunes of bloivn sand of the transverse type, that is, with their 
longer axes at right angles to the direction of the prevailing 
t wind. Rocks of Jurassic age, such as sandstones, shales, and 
limestones, crop out from beneath the sand, and a large area 
of Nummulitic rock occurs to the north-west of ?he capital. 

The fauna is not much varied. Wild hog and leopards are 
occasionally seen ; antelopes are found in the east ; while the 
Indian gazelle, the bustard, and several species of sand-grouse 
are more or less common. 
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The climate is drj' and healthy, but the hot season is very 
prolonged and the heat is intense and tr)ung. The tempera- 
ture is highest in May and June, when hot winds prevail with 
much violence, while the coldest period is in January', the 
thermometer frequently falling below freezing-point. The rain- 
fall is precarious and varies in different parts. The annual fall 
at the capital since 1883 has averaged between 6 and 7 inches. 
Statistics for other places in th^ State are available only ^ince 
1^95? they show that the fall is usually a little greater in 
the east and south, and less as one proceeds west. ‘ The year 
of heaviest rainfall was 1883, when more than 15 inches were 
registered at Jaisalmer, while in 1899 no rain at all fell at 
Khabha to the south-west and Ramgarh to the north-west. 

The chiefs of Jaisalmer are Rajputs of the Jadon clan, and 
claim descent from the deified hero, Krishna. According to 
the annals of the State, the tribe became dispersed at the death 
of the latter, and many of them, including two of his sons, 
proceeded northwards beyond the Indus and settled there. 
One of their descendants, Gaj, is said to have built a fort 
called Gajni (identified by Tod as the Ghazni of Afghanistan, 
but believed by Cunningham to be in the vicii\ity of Rawal- 
pindi), but being defeated and killed in a battle with the king*, 
of Khorasan, his followers were driven southward into the 
Punjab, where Salivahan established a new capital, 'which he 
called after himself, and which has been identified with Sifilkot. 
This chief subsequently defeated the Indo-Scythians in a 
decisive battle near Kahror within 60 miles of Muit.ln. .So 
great was the fame of this victory that the. conqueror .assumed 
the title of Sa/;dr! or ‘foe of the Sakas’ (Scytlu'ans), and 
further to commemorate tlie event established the S.lka era 
from the date of the battle 78), an epoch which is still in 
general use throughout India. Srdiv.ahnn’s grandson, llh.lti, 
was a renowned warrior who conquered many of the neighinnir- 
ing chiefs, and from him the tribe now takes the n:uqc of 
Bhali Jadons. Subsequently, the Bhrais were gradually driven 
southwards till, crossing the Sutlej, they trxik refuge in the 
Indian desert which has since been their home. Here they 
came into contact with various Rajput clans, such as the Htit.is , 
.and Chunnas (both c.stincl), the Rar.lha.s (now MmaUii.'n',), 
the King.ahas'-.ind the Hocih.as and l.odr.is (both brai'.rhr-. of 
the P.ir.imaras). Their fir:-t capit.tl v-.t- at 'I'-irto!. still in j.n- 


*■ midtlh' 0! tt 


.salmer territory, 'which v.ts founded al-^JUt th 
eighth eenttiry ; i)Ut being oustcil from this. iJcor.d, the ii< 
chief to as^iune the title o: R.V.s.rl, bi'.ilt I tris or , 
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in 853, now called Derawar in Bahawalpur territory, and 
established himself there. Shortly afterwards, the capital was 
changed to Lodorva, an immense city with twelve gates taken 
from the Lodra Rajputs, the ruins of which lie 10 miles west 
by north of Jaisalmer town. Lodorva was, however, ill adapted 
^for defence, so Jaisal sought for a stronger place and founded 
the fort and city of Jaisalmer in 1 1 56. He was succeeded by 
several warlike chiefs who were constantly engaged in raids 
and battles, but their taste for freebooting proved disastrous. 
Authentic *lustory begins at the end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries, when the Bhatis so 
enraged Ala-ud-din that his army captured and sacked the fort 
and city of Jaisalmer, which for some time remained deserted. 
Sabal Singh, who began to rule about 1651, was the first of the 
Bhati chiefs who held his dominions as a fief of the Delhi 
empire. Abcording to the annals of the Kishangarh State, he 
served in Peshawar and Kandahar and received the grant of 
Jaisalmer through the intercession of his cousin, Raja Rup 
Singh of* Kishangarh. Jaisalmer had now arrived at the 
height of its power ; the territory extended north to the Sutlej, 
comprised the whole of Bahawalpur westward to the Indus, 
3 nd to the east and south included many districts subsequently 
annexed by the Rathors and incorporated in Marwar and 
Bikaner. ’But from this time till the accession of Maharawal 
Mulraj in 1762 the fortunes of the State rapidly declined, and 
most of the outlying districts were lost. Owing, however, to its 
isolated situation it escaped the ravages of the Marathas, and it 
was partly for this itason that Jaisalmer was one of the last 
States in Rajputana to be taken under the protection of the 
British Government, By the treaty dated December 12, 1818, 
concluded with Mulraj, the succession was guaranteed to his 
posterity ; the chief was to be protected from serious invasions 
and dangers to his State, provided he was not the originator of 
the qjsarrel, and he was to act in subordinate co-operation with 
the British Government. Apart from this treaty, the only 
important events of Mulraj’s rule were the cruel atrocities of 
his minister, Mehta Salim Singh. According to Tod, this man, 
Y a Mahajan by caste and a Jain by religion, united ' the subtlety 
of the serpent to the ferocity of the tiger.’ put to death 
nearly all the relatives of the chief. With commercial men and 
with the industrious agriculturists or pastoral communities ' he 
had so long forfeited all claim to credit that his oath was not 
valued at a single grain of the sand of their own desert domi- 
r!,ion ’ ; and finally he drove out the Paliwl Brahmans, famous 

P 
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as enterprising cultivators and landholders, Avho had constructoi 
most of the khanns or irrigation tanks now to be found in th-: 
State, and whose solid well-built villages still stand deserted 
marking an era of prosperity to which it will be difficult for tk 
State ever again to attain. Salim Singh, however, was mortall) 
wounded by a Rajput in 1824, and as there was some fear thaij 
the wound might heal, his wife gave him poison. Mulraj, who 
had died four years before, \va * succeeded by his grandsod Ga] 
Singh. In 1S29 a Bikaner army invaded Jaisalmer to revenge 
some injuries committed by subjects of the lattdf, but the 
British Government interfered, and through' the arbitration of 
the Maharana of Udaipur the dispute was settled. In 184^}. 
after the British conquest of Sind, the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia, 
and Ghotaru, which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer, were 
restored; and in 1846 Gaj Singh died. His widow adopted 
his nephew Ranjit Singh, who ruled till 1S64, when lie war 
succeeded by his younger brother, Bairi Sal. On the death of 
the latter in 1891, his widows adopted Syam Singh, son of 
Thakur Kushal Singh of Lathi ; and the choice being confirmed 
by the Government of India, Syam Singh succeeded and took 
the family name of Salivahan. He was bom in I887, Jtnd has 
been a student at the Mayo College at Ajmer since 1894. 'Ih*^ 
Maharawal of Jaisalmer is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 
Archaeo- Among places of archaeological interest may be Inentioncd 
ksy* the village and fort of Birsilpur (in the north-east), said to haVi* 
been founded in tlic second century ; Tanot, the first desert 
capital of the Bhatis, with its fort and temple dating from the 
eighth century ; Lodorva, which has a Jwn temple said to bo 
over 1,000 years old; and Sirwa, a village about 24 iniloi 
south-by-south-east of Jaisalmer, which possc.sscs a building 
with thirty-two pillars said to have been erected in S20. 

The The number of towns and villages in the State is 472, and 

people. the population at each Census was: (1881) 108,743, (iSot) 
115,701, and (1901) 73,370. The decrease of over 36pcsrt nt. 
in the last decade was due to the famine of 1S99-- 1900, and 
excessive mortality and emigration resulting therefrom. 'I'ho 
only town in the State is the capital, J.-\isai.mi;k (jrojniUtion, 
7,137). The State is divided into sixteen districts or hukurmH, ^ 
the areas of which vary from about 2,220 to 263 .stju.are milw ! 
one district Has 100 vil!age.s, while two othcr.s have but enc 
each ; and again one district has one person per ;.quarc mile, 
while the most densely populated has but fifteen. Ind'u d, tb - 
density per srjuare mile for the whole State is but 4-5t>. 

lyoi Hindus numbrred 51,090, or 70 per cenL of tbr to,’.;] . 

• » 
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Musalmrms') 18,6.58, or more than 25 percent.; Animists, 1,551 ; 
and Jains, 1,178. 'J'he Kinguagcs mainly spoken arc Marwrirl 
and Sindk 

The most numeroii.s tribe i.s that of the ]\.*ijput.s, wlio Casics .ntu! 
number 51,000, or over .52 per cent, of the total, but more 
-than one-third of them are Musalmans. Next come the 
Chamar.s, who number 8,900, ^Shaikhs 5,600, and Mahajans 
5,200. More than 36 per cent, of the j>ei>j)lc are en;.'agcd in 
or dependent on agriculture ; but they lead a w.indering life, 
migrating regularly to Sind in the cold season, and many are 
graziers and keep herds of camels, c,aitle, .slieep, and ttoat.s. 

The soil is for the most part light and sandy, and as the Gcncr.-d 
rain sinks in and does not flow off the .surface, a small rainfall •'r.i'cul- 

~ , niml con- 

sufiices for the crop.s. Save m the few juace.s where water can dition*;. 
be stored, only rains crops such as /'<F/Vv7,y<)rc<?c, and 

/// are grown, and the sy.stem of cultivation i.s rude. Camels 
arc largely used for ploughing ; the ploughs are light and just 
scratch the ground ; the seed is sown broadcast, and after it ha,s 
sprouted a few showers at loiig intervals bring it to maturity. 

No agricultural statistics arc availalde ; but a good deal of 
cultivation goes on during the rains, and in favourable .seasons 
•{^which arc few and far between) the produce i.s said to be just 
sufTicienl for the immediate wants of the people. Wdtere the ]rrig.ition. 
soil is h.arder and the surroundings hilly and rocky, irrigation 
is carried on to a small extent from khai'ms or shallow depres- 
sions into which the rain-water flow.s. ^\■ht•at and gram arc 
sown in the beds of these tanks, and only very occasionally 
can the water be conveyed by ducts to land outside. Since 
1892 about Rs. 65,000 h.as been spent in con.structing and 
repairing kha/-liis, and there arc now 377 of them. Wells, 
being on the average 250 feet in depth, cannot be used for 
irrigation. 

The wealth of the rural populatioji consists almost entirely Live-stock, 
in thtir herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats, which thrive 
in spite of the arid nature of the country. The camels arc 
famous for their easy p.ace.s, speed, and hardiness ; they plough 
and harrow the ground, bring home the harvests, carry food 
t and water, and arc both ridden and driven. Cattle are bred in 
considerable numbers, and are of a good class ; "^hile the sheep 
and goats, though small, fatten well. 

Salt of fair quality is found in several localities, but is Minerals, 
manufactured only at Kanod, about 20 miles north-east of the 
capital. Brine occurs lo feet below the surface, and is drawn 
from pits by the weighted pole and bucket. It is then expo.sed 
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to evaporation in pans, and a small-grained white salt is 
obtained. The out-turn is limited by the agreement of 1870 
with the British Government to 15,000 maunds a year, entirely 
for local consumption and use. There are several quarries of 
limestone near the capital ; the stone produced is very fine, 
even-grained, and compact, of a buff or light-brown colour, and 
admirably adapted for carving. It takes a fair polish, and was 
at one time used for lithograpliic blocks. Another variety of 
yellow limestone is found at the village of Habur, 28 miles 
north-west of the capital; large quantities of an iron ore 
resembling red ochre are blended with it. Sandstone quarries 
are worked at Bhadasar, 17 miles north-west of Jaisalmer town, 
and fuller’s earth and other clays e.vist at several places. 

The manufactures are confined to blankets of sheep’s wool, 
small bags and druggets of goats’ and camels’ hair, and stone 
cups and platters. The chief exports are wool, ghi, camels, 
cattle, sheep, and fuller’s earth ; and the chief imports arc 
grain, cotton, sugar, piece-goods, and tobacco. The trade is 
mostly with Sind. 

No railways traverse the State, the ncarc.sl station being 
Barmer on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, some 90 miles soutli 
of Jaisalmer town ; and with the exception of about 6 milc.s of* 
metalled road in and near the capital, the communications arc 
mere sandy tracks, sometimes marked by milestones. There 
is but one post office in the State, the mails being carried by 
runners to and from Banner, which also po.s.scsscs the nearest 
telegrajjh office. 

I'he Slate is visited by constant scarcitic.s, caused by sfiort 
rainfall or damage done by locusts ; indeed, hardly a year 
passes in which a failure of crops does not occur in some {)art 
of Jai.salmer. Yet the people suffer less than one would expect, 

.as emigration is an annual event. Practically the only barv<'st 
is that sown during the r.ains : atul as soon as it is gathered in 
.SejUember or October, large numbers leave ever)- ye.ir tr» find 
employment in .Sind and Bahawalpur. 'J’he people are, by 
nature and of necos.sity, .self-reliant ; they arc itiiHffcrcnt, if no: 
.averse, to .assistance from the State coffers, .and many of them 
consider it so derogatory to be seen c.trntng w.tgcs otj relief ? 


works in their own country that they prefer migrition. 'I he 
Dnrb.lr, tliougft its revenue is MU.all, ha-, durifn; recent >'c.ir- 


done wh.at it could to relieve distre- s .aid provide tanf 
storage of water: but a scanty rainfill ine.im. not only 
or indifferent onc', but aho diOwulty in finding w.iter 


for tie- 
no cr.jp , 
fot mdi 


and beast, as well a-./trass ami fo-ider. '{‘b- re uh i-. t-hP, 
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the first approach of scarcity, the people leave in larger numbers 
tlian usual with their flocks and herds for Sind. Emigration, 
consequently, has always been, and must continue to be, the 
main form of relief. No detailed accounts arc available of the 
famines or scarcities prior to 1 89 1-2. In that year, and again 
*’ in 1895-7 and 1 901-2, scarcities aflected from one-half to the 
whole of the Stale. Relief works were started, but generally 
failed to attract labour, and a certain amount of gratuitous 
relief was ^iven. 'I’lie direct expenditure varied from Rs. 4,000 
in 1891-2 to Rs. 40,000 in 1S95-7; and as, under the land 
revenue system, the Darbar takes a share of the produce, its 
losses under this head were considerable. The famine of 
1899-1900 was a severe one. The rainfall was less than an 
inch and the whole Stale was aflected. About 50,000 people 
emigrated to Sind and Bahawalpur, taking with them 12 per 
■cent, of the horned cattle and 20 per cent, of the camels. 
Assuming that half of these animals were brought back, the 
State lost .about 148,000 cattle and over 7,400 camels. Relief 
works and poorhouses were open for twelve months and more 
than 410,000 units were relieved. The total expenditure was 
about Rs. 52,000. 

During the minority of Malifinawal Sfilivahan, the adininistra- Admini 
tion is being conducted by a Dlw.an and Council of four tr.iiion. 
members under the general superintendence of the Resident, 
Western Rajputana States. In each of the sixteen hukumais 
there is a hakim. The lowest courts are those of the hakims ; 
fourteen of them can punish with imprisonment up to fifteen 
days and fine not e'kceeding Rs. 50, while the remaining two, 
and also the city koiwdi, can pass a sentence of one month’s 
imprisonment. All these officers have certain civil powers. 

But most petty civil suits are decided by a panchdyat of three 
or more members .appointed by the parties concerned, the 
award being final ; or if the parties c.annot agree, by a body 
known as a sultdni panchdyat appointed by the hdkim or 
koiwdl as the case may be. The Sadr Crimin.al Court, besides 
hearing appeals against the orders of the lower courts, tries 
cases beyond their powers, and can sentence to imprisonment 
np to one year and fine up to Rs. 300. The Sadr Civil Court 
also hears appeals against the orders of th^ lower courts 
(including the awards of sul/dni patichdyais'), and tries suits 
beyond their powers. Decrees for sums exceeding Rs. 5,000 
are subject to the confirmation of the Resident. Here again 
many of the suits are decided by arbitrators chosen by the 
parties. The Dlwan hears appeals against the orders of the 
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Sadr Criminal and Civil Courts, and tries such original cases 
as are beyond the powers of the former. He can sentence 
up to two years’ imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine: sentences 
exceeding these limits, and all sentences in cases of homicide 
and dacoity, are subject to the confirmation of the Resident. 
The court of the Resident is the highest in the State ; besides v 
dealing with such cases as require its confirmation, it can call 
for the proceedings in any case and revise the orders passed. 

The normal revenue of the State is nearl3\ one lakh, the 
chief sources being customs, about Rs. 48,000 ; *and land, 
about Rs. 16,000. The ordinary expenditure may be put at 
about Rs. 88,000, the main items being: cost of administra- 
tive staff (civil and judicial), Rs. 26,000 ; army and police, 
Rs. 18,000 ; palace expenditure (including the Mahariiwars 
education), Rs. 12,000; and stables (including elephant.s, 
camels, &c.), about Rs. 10,000. The famines and scarcities 
which have been so frequent during the past decade have not 
only reduced the revenue, but have necessitated much extra- 
ordinary expenditure, with the result that at the present time 
the State owes about 2 lakhs to the British Government. 

Jaisalmcr has its own coinage, called Akhai shahi after 
jMaharawal Akhai Singh, who established a mint at the capital*^ 
in 1756. The local rupee in 1895 was worth more tli.an 
15 British annas, but now exchanges for about ii ; its value 
fluctuates almost daily, and has been as low as 9 annas. 'I'he 
mint has not been worked since 1S90, and the Ahhai shahi 
coins will be converted as soon ns possible. 

The land revenue .system has undergone no changes Oa 
a long period, and neither a survey nor any regular settlement 
lias been undertaken. 'I’lie revenue is mostly paid in kind. 
Where wheat or gram is grown, the .State lakes from one-fil'tli 
to one-sixth of the produce ; and of the rains crop, from one-fiftli 
to one clcvcnth. Tlicrc are four different modes of cstimruirig 
the State share of llie out-turn. In the fust, the crop is v/dt!ed 
when standing; in the second, when cut, but before thrediing ; 
in the third, after it has been thrc'.lied out : and in the fo-irdi, 
from the condition of the lure standing st.dks. In addition to 
the portio.'i p.i^able to the .State, the euitiv.Uor h.f, to .‘•• ttle the " 


demands of the men told off t<» v.atch the croj)-. i:i the Ihirb.V-. 
intcrc.sts and of certaitj other offi'-i.ds ; the - e demand', eo'ie -• 
tivc'ly amount to^ about half of v. liat is f.ik* n by the .‘tf.i'e. In 
places, the kind revenue is p.iid in «M.,h :a 1 ?-., 2 f lo-.t! ' urrm; > 
for ns mu'di land .is < an be etthiv.itcil vitl: a tutt of l.tdlfe T, 
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revenue direct to the State, S8 are held by 24 us 

charitable grants, ir under title-deeds, 99 in M/////, and ro for 
services to the State. Only one of the Jdgirdars pay.s triiiule, 
but all serve the Darb.ir when called on, pay ncoM or fee on 
succession, and [wesent the chief with a horse on certain 
occasions. T^ands given in charity {sdsati) enjoy complete 
immunity from all State dues and arc practically grants in 
perpetuity. Those who hold under title-deeds or for 

sen-ice rendered to the Stale pay nothing, but retain their 
estates at the pleasure of the Darbar ; while the bhumids have 
to sen-e when called on, and pay a fixed sum yearly, as well 
as certain sums on such occasions as the chief’s accession, 
marriage, &c. 

The State troops number 220 of all arms, namely 39cavahy, Army, 

16S infantry, and 13 artillcrj-mcn. Out of 25 guns, 17 are 
.sen-iceable. The annual expenditure on the army is about 
Rs. 10,000, The police force numbers 152 men, of whom 
72 are mounted, chiefly on camels, and the annual cost is 
about Rs. 9,000. There is one jail (at the capital), and 
small lock-ups in the district.s. 

In regard *’to the literacy of its population Jaisalmer stands Eduction, 
■ tenth among the twenty States and chiefships of Rrijputana, 
with 2-9 per cent. (5'4 males and o*r femalc.s) able to read and 
write. Excluding indigenous schools managed by Jatis (Jain 
priests), the State now contains three schools. In 1901 the 
vernacular alone was taught, the attendance was 69, and the 
expenditure about Rs. 600. In 1903 English classes were 
started at the capittll, and the attendance at the three insti- 
tutions has now risen to 183 and the expenditure to about 
Rs. 1,100. No fees are charged. 

The State possesses a small hospital and a lunatic asylum. Medical 
both at the capital, which cost about Rs. 3,000 a year. A and'vac^"^ 
staff of vaccinators is employed, who in 1904-5 successfully cination. 
vacoinated 1,104 persons, or 15 per 1,000 of the total 
population, 

[C. K. M. Walter, Gazetteer of Jaisalmer {iZ'j'l) ■, Rdjputdm 
Gazetteer, vol. ii (1879, under revision); Report on Eaminc- 
Relief Operations durhig 1896-7 ; A, Adams, The Western 
Rdjpntdna States (1899).] 

Jaisalmer Town. — Capital of the State of ttie same name, 
in Rajputana, situated in 26° 55' N. and 70° ^5' E., about 90 
miles north of the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway at Banner, and 
approximately 1,200 miles north-west of Calcutta and 600 
north of Bombay. Population (1901), The town was 
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built by and named after Rawal Jaisal in 1156. It stands at 
the south end of a Ioav range of hills, and is surrounded by a 
substantially built stone wall, three miles in circuit, ro to 
15 feet high, 5 feet thick, and strengthened by bastions and 
corner towers. The two main entrances, one on the west and 
the other on the east, are connected by a metalled and paved ’ 
road, fairly wide in most parts, which is the principal thorough- 
fare ; the other streets are chiefly narrow passages — narrowest 
where some of the finest houses stand, as the well-to-do were 
able to encroach on them when rebuilding or improving their 
residences. A large portion of the space within the walls is 
unoccupied, but the ruins lying about prove that the jrlace 
must have been far more populous in former times. To the 
south, on a hill overlooking the town, stands the fort. 'J’liis hill 
is about 250 feet above the surrounding country, and 500 yards 
long by 250 wide at its greatest diameter. It is entirely cot’crcd 
with buildings and defences ; and the base is surrounded by a 
buttress wall of solid blocks of stone about J5 feet high, 
above which the hill projects and supports the ramparts which 
form a double line of defence. The bastions arc in the form 
of half towers, surmounted by liigh turrets and joined Iw 
short thick walls; these again support battlements wliich form 
a complete chain of defence about 30 feet above the hill. 'I’he 
fort is approached by one entrance on the town side, which 
has four gates. Within the fort is the Maharriwal’.s palace, an 
imposing pile crowned by a huge umbrella of metal mounted 
on a stone shaft, a solid emblem of dignity of which the Bli.^li 
chiefs are justly proud; but the interior 'is ill-arranged .•iiui 
space is frittered away in numberless small aj>artmcnts. The 
houses arc all substantially built of stone aiifl mortar and flat 
roofed. Most of them h.ave beautifully carved fronts of the 
yellow limestone found locally, which is easily ebiselled when 
first quarried, and becomes harder on e.xjjoutre. ’Ihe Jain 
temples in the fort are ver)’ fine, the carving in them Icing 
exquisite ; some of them arc said to be i..*oo ye.irs old. The 


town po.sscsscs a post office, a jail with acetitnmodation for .HS 
prisoners (the daily .average .•.trcngih in iqo.j ha\i!ig been 5.!\ 
an Anglo-vernacular scIujoI and a primary Hiiuh 
attended bv itjo boy.s, .and a hf»'.pital v*iti) afs onnnud.ilion for 
six in-patients. 
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by Palanpur, Daiita, and Idar ; and on the east by Udaipur. 

The country is much broken up by^hills and rocky ranges. 

The main feature is Mount Abu, the highest peak of which, 

Guru Sikhar, rises 5,650 feet above sea-level ; it is situated in 
. the south of the State, and is separated by a narrow pass from 
> an adjacent range of lower hills, which run in a north-easterly 
direction almost as far as tlm cantonment of Erinpura, and 
divide the territory into two not very unequal portions. The 
western half is comparatively open and level, and more 
populous and better cultivated than the other. Both portions, 
being situated at the foot of this central range of hills, are inter- 
sected by numerous watercourses, which become torrents of 
greater or less volume in the rainy season, but are dry during 
the remainder of the year. The Aravalli Hills form a wall 
on the east, but, with the exception of the Belkar peak 
(3,599 feet above the sea), only the lower skirts and outlying 
spurs of this range are included within Sirohi limits. The only 
river of any importance is the Western Banas, which, rising in 
the hills not far from the town of Sirohi, flows first in a south- 
easterly and next in a south-westerly direction till it enters 
^Palanpur territory a little below the village of Mawal; it is 
/ eventually lost in the sand at the head of the Rann of Cutch. 

Within Sirohi limits this river is not perennial, and usually 
ceases to flow about the' middle of the cold season, leaving 
pools of water here and there. In addition, several streams 
contain water for many months, such as the Ja''vai and the 
Sukri, which flow west into the Luni, and the Sukli, a tributary 
of the Western Ban'S.s. 

The whole of Sirohi is occupied by schists or gneisses Geology, 
belonging to the Aravalli system, traversed by dikes of granite. 

Mount Abu is formed of a highly felspathic massive gneiss with 
a few schistose beds. Traces of gold were found in some 
ferruginous bands of quartzose schist near the Rohera railway 
station in 1897 ; and the remains of old workings, which do 
not appear to have been more than prospecting trenches, are 
to be seen in the neighbourhood. 

The fauna is very varied. The last lion was shot on the Fanna. 

■i western slopes of Abu in 1872, but tigers and black bears are 
still found on the Abu-Sirohi range and in the ^andwana hills 
in the west, though they appear to be becoming scarcer every 
year. In the same localities sambar (^Cervjis ^inicolor) are fairly 
numerous, while jungle and spur-fowl abound. Chltal {Cervus 
axis) are met with in the south-east, and antelope and the Indian 
gazelle throughout the plains, besides the usual small game. 
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The climate is on the whole dry and healthy, and there is a 
general freedom from epidemic diseases, in both the hills and 
plains. The heat in the plains is never so intense as in the 
north of Rajputana, but, on the other hand, the cold season is 
of much shorter duration and less bracing. The climate of 
Abu is very agreeable and healthy for the greater portion of 
the year. The southern and eastern districts usually receive 
a fair amount of rain, but over the rest of the State the fall is 
frequently scant. This is chiefly due to the influence of the 
Abu and Aravalli Hills on the clouds driven inland by the 
south-west monsoon ; thus at Abu the annual rainfall averages 
between 57 and 58 inches (of which nearly 5 are received in 
June, 21 in July, over 18 in August, and ro in September), 
while at Sirohi, 23 miles to the north, it is about 21 inches, and 
at Erinpura, about the same distance still farther north, it is 
barely ig inches. On Abu the rainfall has varied from more than 
130 inches in 1893 to le.ss than ri-J inches in 1S99, while in 
the plains over 42 inches were registered at Sirohi in 1S93 and 
but 5^- inches in 1901. Earthquakes arc not uncommon on 
Abu, but as a rule the shocks are ver)* slight. The people 
tell of a somewhat severe earthquake in 184S, which damaged 
some of the houses and cracked one or two of the arches of *. 
the Delwara temples, and a succession of severe .shocks is 
reported to have occurred on October 9, 1875. 

The chiefs of Sirohi arc Dcora l^ajputs, a branch of the 
famous Chauhan clan which furnished the last Hindu king of 
Delhi, Prithwl Raj. 'J'hcy claim descent from Lachlnnan R:ij, 
who is .said to have ruled at N.\t>oi., in *^1110 Jodhpur State, 
toward.s the end of the tenth century. Driven thence about 
200 years later, a date which corresponds aj)proxiinatcly with 
the conquest of Nadol by Kutb-ud-din, the Chaiihans migrated 
to the wc.st and established ihcmscivc.s at Bhlnm’d and 
Sanchor, both now in Jodhpur territory, and .subs-quontly tool: 
thc fort of Jai.oi: from the raramara Rajputs. .Shortly 
wards their chief was one Dconij, and from him the sept is 
callcd Dcom Chauhan. .At this time tin; territory now known 
as Sirohi was hehi by the rararnrira'-, who h.ul their r.Tpita! at 
Chandravati. Con'tanl fighting went on bciwrcn the Deor.e. » 
and the P.iramj>ras, and, on ('handr.lv.ui being taken, the lattrT 
took refuge on Mount .Airu*. 'I'tii'. pl.u'!; w.ts to i ’-ttong to b- 


attacked with sqc«'c-'S, so the Drora'. re 
'I'liey lent a propos.d that tiiv P.ir.'irnar.n'' 
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-slory runs that the girls were accompanied to \’arcli, a village 
north-west of Abu, by nearly all the raraniaras, 'I'lic Dcoras 
then fell upon ibem, mas'^acred the majority, and, pursuing the 
survivors hack to Abu, gained possession of that place. Tbis 
is said to have occurred about the beginning of the fourteenth 
centurj". R.ao Sobba founded the old town of Sirobi in 1.J05 ; 
but as the site w.as unbc.altby.Jus son, Sains Mai, abandoned 
it a*iid built the present capital, a short distance to the west, in 
i.}25. Shortly afterwards Uanri Kumbha of Mcw.ar is said to 
b.ave taken refuge on Abu from the .army of the ruler (Kutb-ud- 
din) of Gujar.'it. When that army retired, the Rana refused to 
le.avc such a place of vant.agc, and had to be ex]relled by force. 
During the next two centuries very little of importance is 
recorded. Rao Surth.ln, a contemporary of the emperors 
Akbar and Jah.lnglr. is described as a valiant and reckless 
chief ‘who, in his pride, shot his arrows at the sun for daring 
to shine upon him * ; though repeatedly defeated by the 
imperial army, he refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Mughal, 'riiroughout the eighteenth century .Sirohi suffered 
much from wars with Jodhpur, and the constant depredations 
of the wild Mina tribes. Rao Udaibhan. who succeeded to 
the chicfslup m iSoS, was returning from performing his 
father’s funeral obsequies on the banks of the Ganges, when 
he was seized by Maharaja M.an Singh of Jodhpur and forced 
to pay a ransom of 5 lakhs, 'bo liquidate this sum, Udaibhan 
levied collections from his subjcct.s, and .so oppressed them 
that in iSrG he was deposed and imprisoned by a convocxition 
of the nobles and'^rcopie of the .State, and his brother .Sheo 
Singh was selected to succeed him. The condition of Sirohi 
was now critical. Many of the 'J'hakurs had thrown off their 
allegiance and placed themsclvc.s under the protection of 
Palanpur, and the State was nigh being dismembered. The 
Jodhpur chief sent a force to liberate Udaibhan, but the expe- 
dition failed, and in 1817 Sheo Singh .sought the protection of 
the British Government. The Jodhpur State claimed suzerainty 
over Sirohi, but after a careful inquiry this was disallowed, and 
a treaty was concluded on September it, 1S23. In the fifth 
article the territory was described as having ‘ become a perfect 
desert in consequence of intestine divisions^^ the disorderly 
conduct of the evil-disposed portion of its inhabitants, and the 
incursions of predatory tribes.’ A Political Agent was ap- 
pointed, and the new regime had very beneficial results. The 
‘Minas and other predatory bands were put down, the Thakurs 

in a great measure reduced to submission, and a S5'stem of 
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government was introduced. These objects having been 
attained, the Political Agent was withdrawn in 1832. Sheo 
Singh’s position under the treaty was that of regent only, but 
on Udaibhan’s death in 1S47 he was acknowledged as chief. 
He did good sendee in the Mutiny of 1857, and the tribute, 
which had been fixed at Rs. 15,000 in the local coinage, was 
reduced by one-half. In 1868 the tribute was converted to 
Rs. 6,881-4-0 British currency. Sheo Singh died in 1862, and 
was succeeded by his son Umed Singh, The principal events 
of his time were the famine of 1S68-9, the outlawr}' of the 
Thakur of Bhatana, and the predatory incursions of Bhils from 
the Marwar border. In 1870 the political charge of the State 
was transferred from an Assistant to the Governor-General’s 
Agent to the Commandant of the Erinpura Irregular Force, 
and the latter, being vested with special powers, .speedily 
brought the Bhils to order and put dovTi plundering with a 
strong hand. Umed Singh died in 1S75 and was succeeded 
by his only son, Kesri Singh, the present chief, who wa.s 
invested with full powers in the .same year. In 1SS9 he 
received the title of INIaharao as a hereditary distinction, and 
has also been created a G.C.I.E. and a K.C.S.I, ‘ During his 
rule much has been done to improve the condition of tlie Skate. * • 
Crime is less frequent, and the relations between the Darb.lr 
and the Thfikurs arc more cordial ; the revenue has doubled, 
but progress has been much retarded by the recent famines 
and scarcities. The chief of Sirohi is entitled to a .salute of 
15 guns. 

The places of archaeological interest in 'the State are Abu •. 
the ruins of the ancient town of Chandravati (south-we.st of 
Abu Road on the bank of the Western Ban.as river) ; \'a'eint' 
garh (near I’indw.lra), an old fort where an in-scriplion of the 
time of Rajii Charmalat has been found dated a.p. 625: 
Kandia, with a well-preserved Jain temple of the tenth century : 
and Wfisa nc.ar Rohera, where there is a famous temple to 
.•^urj'.a* (the sun-god) of the eleventh or twelfth century. 

'J'hc .State contains .',13 towns and vill.igcs, and the popul.e 
tion at each Census has been : (1881) i.j 2,^03, (1891) 190,836, 
and (1901) i5.t,5*}.t. Neither of the c-ulier emimer.rtiure- * 
included the Gip'isi.'iS of the Bii.'ikar, a wild tr.m* in the ‘•■uth- 
east. In jSSi they were omitted altog.rthtr, ‘ahile itj i8.>i th.Mr 
number was rougjily <-'lim.atcd at 2,860; the of m/js 

v,.iis consequently the fir .t complete one ever tal* n hi the 
’fhe dccre.i-e in the p-ijiul.ation of lo p- r emt. thnirv t! ' ‘ 
l.e-l flec.ul-' wa- l.wt’cUjdue to the f.omn' of iFijo-io's _ U- 
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State is divided into 14 iahsiis and contains 5 towns ; namely, 

SiROHi (the capital), Abu, Abu Road, Erinpura, and Sheo- 
GANj, Of the total population, more than 72 per cent, are 
Hindus, ii per cent. Animists, and about ii per cent. Jains. 

The language mainly spoken is a kind of Marwarl. 

The most numerous caste is that of the Mahajans, who Castes and 
number 18,900, or over 12 per cent, of the population ; they 
are** traders and money-lenders, and are mostly of the Oswal 
and Porwal divisions. Next come the Rajputs (13,400) ; some 
hold land and others are in State sendee, but the majority are 
cultivators. The Dhers, a very low caste, number 11,400; 
they remove all the dead animals of the village, tan leather, 
and cultivate to a certain extent. The Rebaris (11,400) are 
herdsmen and sometimes agriculturists. • The only other caste 
exceeding 10,000 is that of the Bhils, who number 10,400. 

They are one of the aboriginal races of this part of India, and 
are to be found mostly in the hilly portions of the State. 

Naturally idle and thriftless, they cultivate only rains crops, as 
this entails but little labour and they eke out their living by 
ruining the forests, by acting as guides, and by occasional 
plundering when opportunity offers. Allied to the Bhils, but 
ranking just above them in the social scale, are the Girasias 
(7,754), who are said to be descendants of Rajputs by Bhil 
women. As cultivators they are indifferent, but they possess 
a large number of cattle and goats. The main occupation of 
the people is agriculture, about 60 per cent, cultivating the 
land either on their own account or as day-labourers. 

The soil of Sirohi is on the whole fertile, especially in the General 
eastern valley bordering the Aravallis. The principal crops „„ 
are maize, bajra, mung, khtdaf, and til in the autumn, and ditions. 
barley, wheat, gram, and mustard in the spring. Cotton, 
tobacco, and i-««-hemp are grown in small quantities for local 
consumption. On the slopes of the hills the system of cultiva- 
tion^known as walar or ivalra has long been practised by the 
Bhils and Girasias, and has proved most destructive to the 
forests. Trees are cut down and burnt, and the seeds of sdma, 
mdl, and other inferior grains are sown in the ashes ; but the 
system has now been prohibited throughout the territory. No 
agricultural statistics are collected, but the I^arbar estimates 
the area under cultivation at about 348 square miles, and the 
irrigated area at 80 square miles. Irrigation is mainly from Irrigation, 
wells, of which there are 5,157 in the State; water is drawn 
hp by means of the Persian wheel called arath. During recent 
years four fairly large tanks, capable o^ irrigating about 4,700 
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acres, have been constructed, but the rainfall has been so 
scanty that till nov they have been of very little use. 

Forests. Although a considerable portion of Sirohi is covered with 
trees and bush jungle, the forests proper may be said to be 
confined to the slopes of Abu and the belt round its base. 
The area here protected is about 9 square miles, and it con- 
tains a great variety of trees and shrubs. Among the most 
common may be mentioned the bamboo, mango, sins {AUnzzia 
Lebbek), two or three varieties of the dhao (Aitogdsstis fcndttla), 
several of the fig tribe, such as the bar {Eiciis bcngaknsis), p'tpa! 
(P religiosa), and gular (P. glomeraia\ and showy flowering 
trees like the kachndr {Batihima racemosa), phaludra {Ety/Jirina 
ai'borescc/ts), scmal {Bombax mababaricum), and the dhiik {BuUa 
frondosa). The Bhakar or hilly tract to the south-east bears 
evidence of having been at one time well wooded, but the 
forests have been for the most part destroyed by Bhiis and 
Girasias. Tlie total area ‘ rcsen-ed ’ and protected is about 
385 square miles, and the staff usually consists of a ranger, 
four foresters, and some guards. The annual e.xpenditurc is 
about Rs. 5,000 and the net revenue the .same. 

Minerals. The minerals of the State are unimportant. It is .said that 
a copper-mine was formerly worked in the hills above the • 
town of Sirohi, and that the marble of which the Jain temples 
at Abu arc built came from near the village of Jhariwao on 
the south-eastern frontier. Granite is found on Abu and is 
used to a considerable extent for building purj)oscs ; but as 
it breaks very irregularly in quarrying, and is extremely hard, 
it is expensive to work and not well adapted for masonry. 
Limestone is quarried at Sciwara near Anadra (west of Abu) 
and near Abu Ro.id. 


Manufac- 

tnrc5. 


<.’omn'.crcc 
r.ntl tr.sdc. 


Mr:.!.!, nf 
cf'rrrr.ur.i- 


TIjc only important manufactures arc sword-bkides, daggc.O', 
sj'>ears, knives, and bows made at the capital. Tod wrote 
that the ‘sword-blades of tsirohi arc as fam-d among the 
Rajputs :i.s those of Damascus amotig the I’ersi.in and 'rurj'^.' 

The chief c.xport.s arc ///, mustard-.seod, raw and tanned 
hides, and gbl, while the chief import-- include gr.u'ri, pice* - 
goods, .salt, sug.ir, metal, tobacco, and opium. The-c arc fe 
the most i)art carried by the raibv.iy. 'I'h-r ptineiju! trad*- 
centres are Ahu^ Ro.id, Pindw.lr.i, Rohcr.g .and vdten*"*- 

a go<Kl m.iny of the imp'uted articl--. rtre ‘f-nt !>y ro.'.d into 
the otulying p.atts of the adjoining St.it*-. : nantcly, D.int.i. Id if, 
.Mew.'tr, and Marv.ar. 


Tilt; R ;1 j p u t.'; n .1 • M .*1 In a 
half of the i^uu for aVovtt 


Railw.iy 
40 mile 


jun*. tl'fo;;,;! 
and 111 ?-!■< ' 
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total length of metalled roads is 20 miles, and of unmetalled 
roads 224 miles. Of these, miles metalled and 132 miles 
unmetalled are maintained by the Darbar, and the rest by 
the British Government or the Abu municipality. The most 
important road is that connecting Abu with Abu Road ; it is 
17 miles in length, metalled throughout, and was constructed 
and is maintained entirely by Government. The grand trunk 
roaS from Agra to Ahmadabad runs for about 68 miles through 
Sirohi territory; it was formerly metalled between Erinpura 
and SirolTi town, but since the opening of the railway in 1881 
has been maintained only .as a fair-weather communication. 

There are ten Imperial post offices and four telegraph offices 
in the State. 

Sirohi often suffers from droughts more or less severe, but Famine, 
lies in a more rainy zone than its neighbour Jodhpur, and its 
wooded hills generally attract a fair share of the monsoon 
clouds. The years 1746, 1785, 1812, 1833, and 1848 are said 
to have been marked by famine, but no details are available. 

In 1868-9 there appears to have been scarcity rather than 
famine in this State, but owing to want of fodder from 50 to 
75 per cent? of the cattle died. The late chief (Umed Singh) 

*did all that his means permitted to assist his people and the 
numerous aliens who passed through on their way to and from 
the neighbouring territories ; and, excluding the liberal charity 
dispensed from His Highness’s private purse, the expenditure 
on relief appears to have been about Rs. 25,000. Famine 
prevailed throughout the State in 1899-1900; and the Darbar 
at once threw oper? the forest Reserves, established depots for 
the purchase of wood and grass, and sold grain to the poor at 
a cheaper rate than that prevailing in the market. Systematic 
relief, in the form of works and poorhouses, was started in 
January, 1900, and continued till October. The total number 
of units relieved was estimated at about 1,800,000, and the 
dir^t expenditure at nearly 1-5 lakhs. A sum of about 
Rs. 48,000 was advanced to agriculturists, and remissions and 
suspensions of land revenue amounted to Rs. 25,000 and 
2 lakhs respectively. A large amount was also given in private 
charity near the railway centres. Scarcity was again felt in 
1 90 1-2, but only in half the State, and the expenditure was 
about Rs. 34,000. 

The State is ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of Adminis- 
a Dlwan and other officials, such as the Revenue Officer, the 
•Judicial Officer, and the Superintendent of Customs and 
Forests. In charge of ea/;b of lhe,fourtr 
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Cuil and iahsildar with two assistants. In the administration of justice 
jiisdce'^^ the Codes of British India are largely followed. The lowest 
courts are those of ia/isilddrs, who can punish with two months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. loo fine, and decide civil suits not 
exceeding Rs. 300 in value. The Judicial Officer has the 
powers of a District Magistrate and District Judge, while the 
Diwan has the powers of a Court of Session and disposes of civil 
suits exceeding Rs. 3,000 in value. The final appellate authority 
is the Maharao, who alone can pass sentence of death. 

Finance. The normal revenue of the State has fallen from about 


Currency. 


and 

I’cvcni’.c. 


4 lakhs in 1S96-7 to about 3^' at the present time: and the 
main sources are customs (i lakh), land (Rs. 68,000), 
court-fees and fines (Rs. 25,000), and excise (Rs. 20,000). 
The ordinarj' expenditure may be put at 2-S lakhs, the chief 
items being : army and police, Rs. 55,000 ; palace (including 
privy purse), Rs. 33,000 ; cost of administrative staff (civil 
and judicial), Rs. 23,000; stables (including elephants and 
camels), Rs. 20,000; and public works, Rs. 7,000. Owing 
largely to a series of indifferent yerirs the State is in debt to 
the extent of about 4-5 lakhs, of which sum i‘8 lakhs is due 
to the British Government, being the balance of' the amount 
lent to the Darbar during the recent famine and scarcity. ’ . 

Sirohi has never had a coinage of its own ; the coins most 
common were known as Jihildri from having been minted in 
the eighteenth century at BhIlw.\k.\, a town in the Udai|)tir 
State. They have, however, been recently converted into 
Briti-sh currency, and since June, rpo.j, the latter has been the 
sole legal lender in the Stale. • 

The land revenue tenures arc those usual in Kujput.'inri : 
namely, /■//<7/><7,y(7g/r, and sanin. Of the .',13 vill.ages in the 
.State, 157 are khiiha, 202 jayir, and 5.} sCtsat:, In the hhAu^ 
area the cultivators h:ive a permanent orcuj)ancy right so long 
as they pay the .State denuind rcgul.irly. 'I’he land rcvotuic i: 
mostly collected in kind, and the D.trb.n'.s share v.aric;, foam 
one-fourth to one-third of tb.e produce af-c((rding to the c.v.to of 
the cultivator. In ji.irts the rcvcnu'- i- p.iid itt ca'-h at a r.ite 
varying from Rs. 2 to Rs, 5 per jdough. R.'ijjiut'-, Rli!!'., Mut''’-, 
and Kolfs belong to tin- Ia>:I or ‘ [irote. tor . tif tin- « 
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besides uazaratta or fee on succession, according to Ibcir 
means, and liave also to serve when called upon. In the case 
of the chief s relatives, the right of adoption is not recognized ; 
but the Thakurs, if they have no heirs, may adopt with the 
approval of the Darbar. Those who hold land in reward for 
services do so subject to the pleasure of the chief. Sasan 
lands arc those granted to temples and members of religious 
caslts, such as Brfdmians, Chariins, and Bhiits ; they arc for all 
practical purposes grants in perpetuity and are held rent-free. 

The GirasiTis, the original inhabitants of tlic Bliakar, still retain 
their d/itlm rights : that is, they hold free of rent or at reduced 
rates on condition of some particular service, such Jis watch 
and ward of their villages, &c. lastly, on Abu the Loks have 
certain hereditary rights and hold their lands on very^ easy 
terms. 

The military’ force consists of a company of 120 infantry, Anny. 
employed in guarding the jail and other miscellaneous duties 
at the capital, and eight guns, of which five are serviceable. 

The annual cost is about Rs. 12,000, The cantonment of 
Erin'PURa is the head-quarters of the 43rd (Erinpura) regi- 
ment, and there is a detachment at Anu, which is also the 
.Sanitarium for British troops of the Mhow or 5th division 
of the Western Command. There are no members of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Volunteer Rifles 
residing in the State at Abu or Abu Road. 

The police force consists of 662 men, of whom 77 are Police and 
mounted, distributed over 96 fMnas or police stations. The 
annual cost -is about Rs. 43,000. 7 ’he Central jail is at 
the capital, and a small lock-up is maintained in each iahsil 
for prisoners sentenced to not more than two months. 

In regard to the literacy of its population Sirohi stands first Education, 
among the States and chiefships of Rajputana with 6*85 per 
cent, (i3-4 males and o-G females) able to read and write, 
a portion due to the comparatively large community of Euro- 
peans and Eurasians at Abu and Abu Road, The Darbar 
itself does very little to encourage education, the annual expen- 
diture being about Rs. 800 : namely, the cost of maintaining 
y a single school at the capital, in which Urdu, Hindi, and 
a little English are taught to about 73 boys. There are 
elementary indigenous schools in every town an 3 large village ; 
a couple of railway schools at Abu Road ; and three schools — 
the high school, the Lawrence school, ancf the municipal 
sehool — at Abu. 

Excluding the Government military hospitals at Abu and Hospitals 

lAJ? Q 
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and dis- 
pensaries. 


Vaccina- 

tion. 


Erinpura, five hospitals and one dispensar}' have been opened 
in the State, which contain accommodation for 6o in-patients. 
Three are maintained by the State, two partly by the British 
Government and partly from private subscriptions, and one is 
a railway hospital. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
28,826 (275 being in-patients), and 1,671 operations were 
performed. 

Three vaccinators are employed, who in 1904-5 successfully 
vaccinated 7,161 persons, or more than 46 per 1,000 of the 
population, at a cost of about 16 pies per case. 

[J. Tod, Travels iv Wesiern India (1839) : Rajptdam Gazei- 
leer, vol. iii (1880, under revision); A. Adams, T/tc Western 
Rajpjiidna Stales (1899) j Adininisiraiioti Reports of the Sirohi 
State (annually from 1S89— 90).] 

Abu {Ar-hitdha, ‘the hill of wisdom,’ identified as the Mens 
Capitalia of Pliny). — A celebrated mountain in the south of the 
State of Sirohi, Rajputan.i, situated in 2.}° 36' N. and 72'’. {3' IC., 
17 miles north-west of Abu Road station on the Rajputfina- 
hlalwa Railway, and 442 miles north of Bombay. Although 
regarded as a part of the Aravalli range, it is completely 
detached from that chain by a narrow valley, 7 miles across, 
through which flows the Western Banfis, and it rises suddenly, 
from the flat plain like a rocky island lying off the sea-coast of ^ 
a continent. In .shape it is long and narrow ; but the top 
spreads out into a picturesque plateau nearly .{.000 feet above 
the sea, about 12 miles in length, .and 2 to 3 miles in breadth. 
Its principal pc.ak, Gum Sikhar (‘the hermit’s funriade ’), is 
situated towards the northern end, and is 5.650 fi.'et a!)ovc 
sea level, the highest point between the Him'ilayas and the 
Nilgiris. 'I’hc climate is .agreeable and healthy ft»r the greater 
part of the year. 'I'hc mean temjieralure is about fip', varyin;; 
from 59'' in Jatniary to 79" in May ; and the avi r.u’c diurnn! 
range is about if, varying from f in .August to ^7' in .May. 
'I’he natural features of .Abu are vt'rj- boM, and the 
cspedally on the western and nordu-rn .sid.--;, eMrenudv pre- 
cipitous : on the cast ami south the outline is more by 

spurs with deep v.illey.s between. 

The slopes and base of th'- lull are clothed with fairly d ’n--- * 
forests f)f the v.iriou-. ire.-, common to th-- plrtn'. .-.n ! ib" 
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orchid {avthartari), which clings to the mango and other treosi 
and in the rains produces fine racemes of delicate pink or lilac 
flowers. I'he occurrence of a charming white wild-rose and of 
a stinging nettle {Giraniitiin hdfrophyUa) at once reminds the 
visitor that he has left the arid region below, while the harnnda 
(Car/ssa Corntidas:) is so abundant that during pari of the hot 
season its white flowers scent the air for inilcs round the 
station with their delicious fragrance. I'he /dra {SirohihiUhus 
callosus), a large handsome plant, blooms but once in six or 
seven years : but its blue and purple flowers, when they do 
appear, make a great show in September. .Several kinds of 
ferns are also to be found. 

The be.auty of Abu is much enhanced by the Nakhi Talao, 
or lake said to have been oxcav.ated by the ‘finger-nails’ 
{tialdii) of the gods. Tod described it as about .}oo yards in 
length and the counterjiart of the lake 3 miles above Ander- 
nach on the Rhine, while Fergtisson knew no spot in India so 
e.\quisitcly beautiful. 'I’lic lake is now about half a mile long 
by a quarter of a mile bro.nd, most picturesquely situated 
between high hills except at the western end, where a peep of 
the dist.ant plains is obtained through a gorge. 'Fhe slopes 
• and ravines in the vicinity are well wooded, and sevend rocky 
islands add to the be.auty of the scene. Colonel 'I'od, well- 
known .IS the author of Tic Amtals of RajastJiati, was the first 
European who visited Abu, and, for jrractical pur]ioscs, he 
may be said to have discovered the place in 1822 ; for, as he 
expresses it in his Travels in Weskrn India, 'the discovery 
was my own. To Abu I first assigned a loc.al habitation and 
a name, when all these regions js-ere a terra incognita to my 
countrj'men.’ 

From the time of Tod’s vi.sit till 1840, Abu was used to 
some extent as a summer residence by the Political Superin- 
tendent of Sirohi and the officers of the old Jodhpur Legion. 
In 1^0 invalid European soldiers were sent up for the first time, 
encamping for the hot season only. In 1845 the Sirohi chief 
made over to the British Government certain lands for the 
establishment of a sanitarium, the grant being fettered by 
» several conditions, one of which was that no kine should be 
killed on, or beef brought up, the hill ; and a|jout the same 
time the Governor-General’s Agent made the place his head- 
quarters. In this way the station has gradually grown up and 
may now be divided into the military and the civil portion. 
The barracks were originally built near the Nakhi lake, but 
were subsequently pulled down as the situation was feverish, 
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way of which stands a life-size equestrian statute of Vimala 
Sah, a painful stucco monstrosity, ‘painted in a style that a 
sign-painter in England would be ashamed of.’ Round the 
room are ten marble elephants %vhich formerly bore riders, but 
the figures have nearly all been removed. In the other 
temple (that of Vastupala and Tejpala), the dome is the most ^ 
striking feature. It stands on ejght pillars and is a magnificent 
piece of work. It has a pendant which is a perfect gem. 

‘ Where it drops from the ceiling it appears like af cluster of 
the half-disclosed lotus, whose cups are so thin, so transparent, 
and so accurately wrought that it fi.\es the eyes in admiration.’ 

Fergusson says : — 

‘ It is finished with a delicacy of detail and appropriateness 
of ornament which is probably unsurpassed by any similar 
e.xample to be found anywhere else. 'J'hose introduced by the 
Gothic architects in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at A\'est- 
minster, or at Oxford, are coarse and clumsy in comparison.’ 

Round the courtyard are thirty-nine cells containing one or 
more images, and some of the ceilings of the porches in front 
of these cells arc elaborately can-ed. Like its neighbour, this 
temple has its ele])hant-room, which, however, is much larger, Y 
taking up one side of the court. It is enclosed by a jiicrrcd 
screen of open traceiy, ‘ the only one,’ so far as Fergusson 
knew, ‘ of that age — a little rude and heavy, it must be con- 
fes^cd, but still a fine W(»rk of its kind.’ Inside the room 
are ten clci>hants, \Nhich, with their trapj)ini;s, knotted ropc^, 
»Vc., have been sculptured with exquisite tare. .As in the older 
building, the ruler.s h.ive <iisappearcd, btit tlie sl.ibs behind the 
i-lcplnnts tell us wiio they originally were: for e.x.itiip!-, 
A'astupll.i with his two wix.-s, ledit.i Devi and Wirut.i Devi, 

' "'eirc'il.i with his wifr AntUisri! i 
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districts of the Danta, Idar, and Mewar States, and contains 
a combined post and telegraph office and a small hospital with 
accommodation for four in-patients. The railway authorities' 
maintain a primary school for European and Eurasian children 
attended by 35 boys and girls, an Anglo-vernacular high school, 
^ aided by Government, and attended by 180 pupils, and a 
hospital for their employes. ^ 

Erinpura. — Cantonment in the north-east of the State of 
Sirohi, Rajputana, situated in 25° 9' N. and 73° 4' E., on the 
left bank of the Jawai river, about 6 miles from Erinpura Road 
station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901), 
3,206. Erinpura is the head-quarters of the 43rd (Erinpura) 
regiment, which has detachments at Abu, Bikaner, and Pach- 
bhadar. By the treaty of 1818 the Marwar Darbar was bound 
to furnish a contingent of 1,500 horse for the service of the 
British Government when required ; but the force thus supplied 
by it in 1832 proved so useless that the obligation was 
commuted in 1835 to an annual payment of i'2 lakhs towards 
the maintenance of a corps,, which was raised in 1836 and 
styled the Jodhpur Legion. It was located on the site of the 
present cantonment, which Captain Downing, the commandant, 
named Erinpura after the island of his birth. The Legion 
consisted of three troops of cavalry and eight companies of 
infantry, with two 9-pounder guns, and three companies of 
Bhils were added in 1841. With the exception of the latter, 
the corps mutinied in 1857 ; and shortly afterwards the 
Erinpura Irregular Force was raised, with the Bhil companies 
as a nucleus. Th?s force was composed of a squadron of 
cavalry, mainly Sikhs, numbering 164 of all ranks, and eight 
companies of infantry, numbering 712. Bhils and Minas were 
mostly enlisted in the infantry, the object being to afford 
occupation to the local tribes and thus wean them from their 
lawless habits. From the end of 1870 to 1881 the comman- 
dants was in political charge of Sirohi, and detachments were 
on several occasions sent out to assist the local police in 
patrolling the disturbed tracts and arresting dacoits. In 1895 
the strength of the squadron was reduced from 164 to 100 of 
1 all ranks; in 1897 the force, which had till then been under 
the foreign Department of the Government^ of India, was 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief, and in 1903 it was 
renamed the 43rd (Erinpura) regiment. At, the present time 
the squadron consists of Sikhs and Musalmans from the 
Punjab, while the infantry are mainly composed of Rajput" 
Mln^s, Mers, and Musalmans. o 
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Sheoganj. — Town in the north-east of the State of Sirohi, 
Rajputana, situated on the left bank of the Jawai river, and 
adjoining the cantonment of Erinpura, whence it derives such 
importance as it possesses. It takes its name from Rao Shco 
Singh, by whom it was founded in 1854. Population (1901), 
4,361. It possesses an elementary indigenous school attended 
by about 60 boys, and a hospital with accommodation for 
12 in-patients. 

Sirohi Town. — Capital of the State and head-quarters 
of the iahsil of the same name in Rajputiina, situated in 
24° 53' N. and 72° 53' E., about 16 miles north-west of 
Pindwara station on tlie Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,651. The town is said to take its name from 
the Saranwa hill, on the western slope of which It stands. It 
was built by Rao Sains Mai about 1425, taking the place of 
the old capital, a little farther to the east, which %vas abandoned 
as the site was found unhealthy. About 2 miles to the north 
is the shrine of Sarneswar (a form of Siva), the tutelar}’ deity 
of the chief. This was built about 500 years ago, and is 
surrounded by a fortified wall erected by one of thp Musalm.an 
kings of Mrdw.a, who is .said to have been cured of a leprou^ 
disease by bathing in a ktntd or fountain close by. Outside 
and on the plain below arc the cenotaphs of the Sirohi chiefs. 
'I'he Maharao’s palace, which has been considerably enlarged 
during recent years, is picturesquely situated on the hill-side 
overlooking the town. The place is famous for its sword- 
blades, daggers, and knives. It contains a combined j>os( and 
telegraph ofiice ; a well-arranged jail, which ’has accommodation 
for 135 prisoners, the daily average strength in loo.j having 
been ii.S; an .Anglo-vernacular primary school, attended by 
about 70 boys : a good hospital with accommorlation for 
2.5 in-patients ; and a small dispensary attached to the palace- 
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Jaipur Residency. — One of the eight political charges 
into which Rajputana is divided. It is made up of the 
States of Jaipur and Kishangarh and the small chiefship of 
Lawa, lying in the eastern half of the Agency, between 
25° 41' and 28° 34' N. and 74° 40' and 77° 13' E, It is 
bounded on the north by Bikaner and the Punjab ; on the 
west by Jodhpur and the British District of Ajmer; on the 
south by the Shahpura chiefship and the States of Udaipur, 
Bundi, Tonk, Kotah, and Gwalior; and on the east by Kar- 
auli, Bharatpur, and Alwar. The head-quarters of the Resident 
are at Jaipur. The population has varied: (1881) 2,642,457, 
(1891) 2,952,842, and (xgoi) 2,752,307. The decrease of 
nearly 7 per ^ent. during the last decade was due to the famine 
«f 1899-1900, and to a severe outbreak of malarial fever in 
the autumn of 1900. The total area is 16,456 square miles, 
and the density of population 167 persons per square mile, 
as compared with 76 for the Agency as a whole. Although 
fourth in size among the political divisions of Rajputana, the 
Residency ranks first as regards population. In 1901 Hindus 
formed nearly 91 per cent, of the total, and Musalmans 7 per 
cent. There were also 956 Christians (including 394 natives). 
The follo\ving table gives details for the States and chiefship 
forming the Residency : — 


State. 

0 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population in 
1901. 

Normal land re- 
venue (khalsd), 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Jaipur . 

Kishangarh 

Lawa 

Total 

^ 5,^79 

858 

19 

2,658,666 

90,970 

2,671 

42,00 

1,50 

10 

16,456 

2 > 752,507 

4 S, 6 o 


There are altogether 5,959 villages and 41 towns. The 
largest towns are Jaipur City (160,167), ,^ikar (21,523), 
Fatehpur (16,393), Kishangarh (12,663), Nawalgarh 
(12,315), Jhunjhunu ('12,279), Hindaun (11,938), and 
Ramcarh (11,023). o 
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Bonn- Jaipur state. — State in the north-east and east of Raj- 

daries,con- putaiia, lying between 25° 41' and 28“ 34' N. and 74° 41' and 

nnuration, ^ ^ ^ ^ . .. , . . 

and hill 77 ^3 its area is 15,579 square miles, and it is conse- 

and liver quently the fourth largest of the States in Rajputana. It is 
5) stems, bounded on the north by Bikaner, Loharu, and Patiala, while 

its detached district of Kot Kasim adjoins the Rewari lahs't! * 
of Gurgaon District and the St<ate of Nabha ; on the west by 
Bikaner, Jodhpur, Kishangarh, and the British District of 
Ajmer; on the south by Udaipur, Bundi, Tonk, Kotah, and 
Gwalior; and on the east by Karauli, Bharatpur, and Alwar. 
Idle countr}’is for the most part fairly level and open, although 
its surface is crossed and diversified by groups and ranges of 
hills, and by isolated peaks. The centre of the State is an 
elevated table-land of triangular form, from 1,400 to 1,600 feet 
above sea-level. The base of this triangle is a line running 
west from Jaipur city ; the eastern side consi.sts of range.s of 
hills running north and south along tlie Alwar border ; while 
the apex is formed by a broken chain of hills, a portion of the 
Ak.\vai.i.i range, which runs frqm near the S.anibhar Dakc in 
a north-easterly direction as far as Khetri. 'I'liC-sp hills attain 
a considerable height, the lofiic.st peak being Raghun.lthg.u!^ 
(3)45° f^^ct above the sc.a), and form a natural boundary be- 
tween the .s;indy desert tract of Sm;Kti.\WATi to the north and 
the fertile plains of Jaipur proper to the soutli and soiith e.i<t. 
Westward from the capital, the country rises gradually towards 
the Kbhnngarli l)order, consi.sling in great niea.surc of broad, 
open, treeless plains, dotted here and there with hills. In the 
extreme .'-otith the hills reappear; and in*the neighbourhood 
of Kajm.ah.d, where the Banas river has forced its w.ty through 
the range, the scenery is rcm.irkable for its b<-atity. 'J'he south- 
eastern {Kirtion of the .State has many range. <>f Inw hills, .md 
near tlie Karatili border is much interscr ted by r.uint ., v. bile 
to the east of the raj'ita! there is a r.ajiid tail of front jeo or 
.•c-a feet i:i the first two or thr<;e ntiic-., ;trtt'r vhich a gr,t lual 
•lope follov,-, the x.'ill'-y of the B.'mgang.'i river to tlu- Bharatpur 
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a tributary of the jNIashi ; the Dhund and the Kiiari, tribu- 
taries of the IMorel ; the Aman-i-Shah, which supplies Jaipur 
city with drinking water, and joins the Dhiind ; the Mendha, 
which flows into the Sanibhar Lake ; the Sabi or Siihibi, 
which flows north-cast into Alwar, and thence through Koi 
Kasim, into Gurgaon; and lastly the Kantli or Kfitli, which, 
after a northerly course of somp 6o miles through Shekhawati, 
loses itself in the sand just within the Bikaner border. Almost 
all the minor rivers are dry during the hot months. The only 
natural lake of any importance is the salt lake at Samuhau, the 
eastern portion of which is the joint properly of the Jaipur and 
Jodhpur Darbars. 

A considerable part of the State is covered with alluvium, but Geology, 
in the northern and eastern districts large areas arc occupied 
by schists belonging to the Aravalli system, resting on gneiss 
and overlaid by quartzites of the Delhi system. Intrusive 
granite is common in the 'rorawali hills in the north-east. 

Copper is found at Km:TUi and Sinohana at the northern 
end of the Aravalli range; at^thc former place the ore occurs 
in schists, and at the latter in the Alwar quartzites. Nickel 
ajUd cobalt are found at Babai (7 miles souili of Khelri) in 
• association with copper pyrites disseminated through the slates, 
the ore being known as sc/i/a. At Karwar near Hindaun iron 
occurs in the jaspideous shales of the Gwalior series, while near 
Rajmahal in the south-west garnets are collected from the 
Aravalli schists. 

The country contains the usual small game, including im- F.-iuna. 
perial sand-grouse irP parts of Shekhawati ; there arc fine herds 
of antelope near the capital, and a fair number of wild hog. 

In the two large game preser\'es, the one north-cast of Jaipur city 
and the other near Sawai Madhopur in the south-east, tigers, 
leopards, hyenas, and savibar {Cervus uuicolor) are found ; 
and the preserve last mentioned also contains black bears. 

The climate is dry and healthy, and malarious fevers, though Climate 
very prevalent in 1900 and 1901, are of rare occurrence. Dur- 
ing the hot season the winds from the west blow with great 
force in Shekhawati and the northern portions of Jaipur, but 
' the sand soon parts with its heat, and the nights are generally 
pleasant and the mornings cool. The mean , temperature at 
Jaipur city, taken from a record of thirty-five years, is 77°, 
varying from 59° in January to 91” in Jun^. In 1904 the 
maximum temperature was 114° in May, and the minimum 
3*7° in January. 

Tl^ annual rainfall for the whole Sjtate averages a little R.'iinfalJ. 

• « 
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less than 23 inches, of which 20 inches are received in July, 
August, and September. The rainfall varies from 15 to 
18 inches in the north, 21 in the west, and about 25 at the 
capital, to more than 31 inches in the south-east. I'he maxi- 
mum fall in any one year was 55 inches at the capital in 1S92, 
and the minimum 4 inches at Jhunjhunu in the north in 1901. * 
The Maharaja of Jaipur is tjie head of the Kachwaha clan 
of Rajputs, which claims descent from Kusa, the son of Rama, 
king of Ajodhya, and the hero of the famous epic poem the 
Ramayana. The early history’ of the family is obscure ; but they 
are said to have settled at Rohtas on the Son river, whence, 
towards the end of the third century, they migrated to Gwalior 
and Narwar. Here the Kachwfihas ruled for about Soo years, 
but they were not always independent, nor was their rule un- 
broken. 'Die first Kachwaha chief of Gwalior of wliom tliere 
is any record was Vajradaman, who, according to an inscri{)tioti 
at Gwalior dated a.d. 977, took the town about that time from 
the rulers of Kanauj, and became independent. The eighth 
in descent from Vajradaman wa,s Tcj Karan, otherwise known 
as Dulha Rai (‘ the bridegroom prince ’), who left f^Jwalior about 
1 12S. 'riierc are dificrent stories ns to the cause of his depai;j 
turc. Some say that he was expelled by his uncle, and others 
that he left in order to marry Ma roni, the daughter of the 
Bargujar Rajput chief of D.\osa, leaving Gwalior in charge of 
his sister’s son, who was cither a Rarihrir or a Paramara Rajput, 
and who repaid the confidence thus placed in him by usurping 
that principality. Both accounts, however, agree that l)ulha 
Rai received from his father-in-law (whd had no son<-) the 
district of D.iosa ; and the Kachw.aha dyna'-ty in IC.-iStern KaJ- 
putana may he fai<l to date from .about 112S, with the town 
of Dao'-.i as it-. fir.-.t capital. 'Phe cotuUry w.es at this time 
railed Phflndh.’ir, a name variously <hTivcd from a orme ctlv' 
brated sacrificial mound {dhur.dh) on the western fr<, utter tiear 
Kalnkh and jobner, or from a th-mon-kintt called I )hi'li.fnut, 
vliO'C cave is still pointed out on tht; hill at fkdta, a Htih- 
to the e.'i'-t of Jaipur city, or from the ttver Dhuiu! ; and it sv.e. 
pareelied out among p'-tty Kaj[ni! and Mln.i ehivfi., all ta-. ittg 
.•illcgtance ttJ the Rajput king*, of Ih-lhi, /vboitf {jyo orf of • 
hulh.t R.ti*'. jucee-sors vre-.ted .vtt'.bcr frosu th** 

Min.*o and t!Cjd<- it his e.ipit.-,!. It rf-maim-t} for tear’)' 
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a battle with I^Iuhammad Ghori. Towards the end of the 
fourteenth century Udai Karan was chief of Amber, and about 
this time the district now called Siiekhawati came into the 
possession of the Kachwahas. 

On the irruption of the Mughals into Hindustan the Amber 
> State at once succumbed to their supremacy. Bahar Mai, who 
was chief from about 154S to i!;74, was the first to pay homage 
to tfie Ivluhammadan power, lie received from Humriyun the 
command of 5,000, and gave his daughter in marriage to Akbar. 
Bahar Ma^s son, Bhagwan Das, was the friend of Akbar, whose 
life he is said to have saved at the battle of Sarnfil. He Avas 
also a commander of 5,000 horse, and subsequently gover- 
nor of the Punjab; in 1585 or 15S6 he gave his daughter in 
marriage to Salim, who afterwards mounted the throne of Delin' 
as Jahangir. Man Singh, the adopted son of Bhagwfin Das, 
succeeded about 1590, and died about 1614. He was one of 
the most conspicuous of the imperial generals and, though 
a Hindu, was raised to a higher rank (commander of 7,000) 
than any other officer in the realm. He fought in Orissa, 
Bengal, and Assam, and at diflerent periods was governor of 
Kabul, Bengal, Bihar, and the Deccan. The ne.\t chief of 
^ note was Jai Singh I, commonly known by his imperial title 
of Mirza Raja. His name appears in all the wars of Aurangzcb 
in the Deccan. He was the commander of 6,000 horse, and 
he captured Sivaji, the celebrated founder of the Marathii 
power. Eventually, it is said, Aurangzeb, becoming jealous 
of Jai Singh, caused his death by poison in 1667 or 166S. 
Passing over two chiefs, we come to Jai Singh II, commonly 
known as Sawai Jai Singh. Sawai was a title given by the 
Mughal emperor, and is borne by his descendants to this day. 
The word means ‘ one and a quarter,’ and is supposed to 
measure the superiority of the bearer to all his contemporaries 
whom the unit signifies. He succeeded to the gaddi of Amber 
in i^^9, and died in 1743. He was chiefly remarkable for his 
scientific knowledge and skill. He caused many mathematical 
works to be translated into Sanskrit ; and he erected observa- 
tories at Jaipur, Delhi, Benares, Muttra, and Ujjain, by Avhich 
V, he Avas able to correct the astronomical tables of De La Hire 
and to leave, as a monument of his skill, lists of stars collated 
by himself knoAvn as the Zlj Muhammad Sh 'ahi, or astrono- 
mical tables of Muhammad Shah, then king of Delhi, in Avhose 
favour he stood high. Removing his capital "’from Amber, he 
laid out and built the present city of Jaipur in 1728. Jai 
Singh was one of the most remarkable^ men of his age and 
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nation. Amid revolution, the destruction of the empire, and 
the meteoric rise of the !Marathas, he not only steered through 
the dangers, but elevated his State above all the principalities 
around. He made, however, one great mistake. The Jaipur 
and Jodhpur chiefs had renewed with Udaipur the treaty for 
common defence against the Muhammadan power; but to ^ 
obtain the privilege of rcmarp,'ing with the Udaipur family, 
which they had forfeited by giving daughters to the emperors, 
they agreed that the son of an Udaipur princess .should succeed 
in preference to an elder son by other wives. * 

This attempt to set aside the rights of primogeniture brought 
great disasters on both Jaipur and Jodlipur. Soon after Jai 
Singh’s death the Jats of Bharatpur, after several successful 
encounters with the Jaipur chief, annexed a portion of this 
State, and the defection of the chief of Macheri (now Ai.war), 
about 1790, further reduced the limits of the territory. By the 
end of the centurj’ Jaipur had fallen into great confusion, being 
distracted by internal broils and impoverished by the exactions 
of the Mar.ithas. In 1803, in the time of Jagat Singh, the most 
dissolute prince of his race or age, a treaty was concluded with 
Jaipur by the Briti.sh Government, the object !*eing to form 
a league against the Marath.as ; but the alliance was dissolvcrl 
in 1S05, on the ground that the State had violated its engage- 
ments by not co-operating against Holkar, Subsequently the 
disputes between Jaipur and Jodhpur for the hand of the 
daughter of the Udaipur chief brought both States to the verge 
of ruin, while .Ami'r Kh.an, with his I’ind'iri mcrc<Miarie.s, was 
exhausting the country. In iSr; ncgotintions began ag.iiu ; 
and in 1818 a treaty was signed, by which the protection of 
the Briti-.!i rjovcrninent was extended to Jat{)ur atid an annual 
tril)utc fixed. Jagat Singh died in llecenther, j8i.8, arul was 
succeeded by a poahununis son, Jai Singh III, during wIkkc 
tninnrity the St.ate was a scene of corruption and lui'-goxcrn- 
nu-nl. rebellion in the city in tlie latter part of i8;o lj,'d to 
the deputation for the fir-.I time of a British olucer to rc-ide at 
tlie c.ipit.d. In 1835, rin the .'uceee.ifni of Mah.’iraj’i I’.nn 
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the administration reformed. The tribute, fixed by the treaty 
of 1818 at 8 Jakhs, was subsequently considered excessive; 
and in 1842 a remission was made of over 46 lakhs of 
arrears, and the annual tribute was reduced to only 4 lakhs, 
Maharaja Ram Singh re6eived full powers in 1851; during 
> the Mutiny he placed the whole of his available military 
power at the disposal of the Political Agent, and in every way 
assisted the British Government, and he was rewarded with 
the grant of the pargana of Kot Kasim, In 1862 he obtained 
the privilege of adoption, and in 1863 was created a G.C.S.I. 
For his praiseworthy behaviour and liberality during the famine 
which visited Rajputana in 1868 he received an addition of 
two guns to his salute for life ; at the Imperial assemblage at 
Delhi in January, 1877, his personal salute was raised to 
twenty-one guns, and he became a Counsellor of the Empire ; 
and in 1878 he was made a C.I.E. He died in r88o without 
male issue, 

Maharaja Ram Singh was an intelligent ruler, and took 
great interest in opening up roads through his State and also 
in education. Moreover, he much extended irrigation, and gave 
his capital tlfe benefits of gas and water-works. On his death- 
^ t>ed he nominated as his successor Kaim Singh, the younger 
brother of the Thakur of Isarda and a descendant of the second 
son of Maharaja Jagat Singh, The Government confirming the 
selection, Kaim Singh succeeded in 1880 under the name of 
Sawai Madho Singh II, and is the present ruler. He was born 
in 1862, and, in consideration of his youth, the administration 
was at first conducted by a Council under the joint presidency 
of the Maharaja and the Political Agent. He was invested with 
full powers in 1882, and has worthily followed in the footsteps 
of his adoptive father. In 1887 his salute was raised from 
seventeen to nineteen guns as a personal distinction, followed 
in 1896 by two additional guns. In 1888 he was created 
a G,p.S.I. ; in 1901 a G.C.LE. ; and in 1903 a G.C.V.O. 
In 1904 he was made honorary colonel of the 13th Rajputs 
(the Shekhawati regiment). Among important events of His 
Highness’s rule may be mentioned the raising of the Imperial 
V, Service transport corps in 1889-90; the construction of 
numerous irrigation works, hospitals, and dispensaries; the 
gift of 20 lakhs as an endowment to the Indian People’s 
Famine Relief Trust; and his visit to England in 1902 in 
connexion with the coronation of King Edward VII. Maharaja 
Madho Singh has no near relations on the male side. In the 
even^t of failure of direct heirs, the right of succession is v^ested 
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in the Rajawat family, or the descendants oOh^Tclesl son of 
Prithwl Raj, who was chief of Amber in th^>^xteenth century. 

Among places of archaeological and/historical interest may 
be mentioned Amber, Bair.\t, CuA'fsu, Daosa, and the fort 
of Ranthambhor. At Ambaheri ‘ in the Baswa iahsi! are 
some interesting old palaces, and at Toda Rai Singh in the ^ 
south-west is another old palace ascribed to a Sesodia Raja 
Rai Singh (in the seventeenth century). ' 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 5,773, nnd 
the population at each of the three enumerdcions was : 
(18S1) 2,527,142, (1891) 2,823,966, and (1901) 2,658,666. 
The territory is divided into ten nizamais or districts, and 
contains one city, the capital of the State, and 37 towns. 
The chief towns are Sikar, Fateupur, Nawalgarh, JudN'- 
JHUNU, Ramgarh, and Lachmangarh, all in Shekhawati in 
the north, Hindaun in the east, and Sawai Madhopur in the 
south-east. The following table gives the principal statistics 
of population in 1901 ; — 
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of the Dadupanlhis, who in 1901 minibercd 8,610, and have 
their head-quarters at Nauaina near the Samhhar I^nko. 
Muhammadans number 193,0.}.}, or over 7 per cent., while 
44,630 are Jains. The languages mainly spoken are Jaipur! 
or Dhund.lrT. one of the four main gjoups of R.'ijasthani ; 

^ Bagri, a form of Marwari ; and n.'mgi, u form of Western 
Hindi. * 

or castes and tribc.s, the Br.'ihmans come first, numbering CnMcs nut 
349,000, or over 13 per cent, of the tot.il : they ate mostly 
cultivators.* Next arc the J.lts (265,000, or nearly lo per 
cent.), well-known as patient and laboiious agriculturists. 

The Min.vs number 241,000: they held .a good deal of this 
part of the country in the twelfth century, .and for some time 
after they were dispossessed by the Kachw.'dia Rajputs it r\.vs 
customary for one of their number to mark the ilkn on the 
forehead of a new chief of Amber. 'Phey are now divided 
into two main classes: namely, the zamlndtlri or agiiculturists, 
and the ckaukhiiiri or watchmen : the former ate industrious 
and well behaved, while the latter were, and lo .some extent 
still arc, famous as marauders. As noticed later on. it is not 
always easy *0 distinguish one class from the other. The 
.Chamars (workers in leather and agriculturists) number 
2iS,Qoo; Mahajans (bankers and traders)/ 2 1 2,000 > Gujats 
(cattle-breeders and agriculiurist.s), 184,000; R.ljpuls, 124,000 
(of whom 63,300 belong to the K.achw.'iha clan, 15,000 to the 
Rathor, 13,300 to the Cliauhan, and 12,800 to tlic 'Ponwar 
clan, while 3,532 were returned in 1901 as Muhammadans) ; 

!Malis (gardeners and .agriculturists), 116,000. More than 
53 per cent, of the people live by the land, and over 19 per 
cent, are masons, builders, cotton-weavers, tailors, workers in 
gold, silver, and precious metals, shoemakers and the like. 

Out of 364 n.ative Christians returned in 1901, 20S were Chrisii.in 
I^Iethodists, 50 Anglicans, 46 Roman Catholics, and 38 Presby- minions, 
terian^. The comparatively large number of Methodists, found 
almost entirely in the Sambhar iiizamat, is due lo the presence 
of the American Methodist Mission at Ajmer. 'I’hc United 
Free Church of Scotland Mission has had a branch at Jaipur 
> since 1866. 

Agricultural conditions varj' in different i)art‘jj of the State. Gencrnl 
Shekhawati consists almost entirely of shifting sands, and ‘isncu!- 
generally produces only one harvest in the year, raised during 
the rainy season and ripening in October and November. 

This consists chiefly of bajra, jnfmg, and moih. Camels are 
usuaT,)^^ yoked to the plough instead of Joullocks. The soil 
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in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital and to the 
west and north is generall)’ sandy ; the rains crop is the same 
as in Shekhawati, and a little wheat and barley arc grown in 
the cold season. To the east of the capital, along the Bangang.i 
valley and in the southern districts, the soil is for the most 
part either black cotton or a rich alluvial loam. Here Jawar, t 
maize, cotton, and iil are grojvn in the rains, while the cold- 
season crops are wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy- 
In the Gangapur district in the east, rice of a coarse quality is 
cultivated to a small extent. 

.*\"ricu1- Agricultural statistics are available only for the khalsa 
tnral portion of the State, excluding Shekhawati. The area for 
btntiftics. particulars are on record is 3,548 square miles, or rather 

more than one-fifih of the total ; deducting 961 scjuarc miles, 
which either comprise forests, or are otherwise not available 
for cultivation, there remain 2,587 square miles, of whirli, in 
1903-4, about 1,304 square miles, or over 50 [ht cent., were; 
actually cultivated. 'Fhe area cropped more than once was 
57 square miles, and consequently the net area cropped was 
1,247 miles. 'These statistics, which are only available 

from 1895-6, show that in that year 1.310 square miles were 
cultivated : the area under cultiv.Uion in the disastrous famine, 
year of 1899-1900 fell to 765 square miles, and since then 
there has been a steady increase to the present figure. 
J’rircipnl 'I'ite Staple food-gr.iins of the pcojilc are Ui/m, barley, and 
cro;»^ J,Kc‘ilr, the areas under which, in i903--4. were respectively 
about 271, 207, and 160 ‘.fjuare miles, or, eollortively, about 
one-half of the total area cultivated. Next in imp.irt.incc 
f'ome wheat, the area under wlucb w.u'. 114 squ.sre miles; 
<-otton. t)3 >quare miles (nuotly in .M.Vipura in the south ue-t) ; 
gram, 60 ‘.quare milci ; /.'V, 53 i (u.irc miles ; and matre, 

52 t quare mile'.. 
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reared in considerable numbers, and the camels of Shekhawati 
are of a good stamp, being strong and hardy. 

Of the total area cultivated (in Malsa territory, excluding Irrigation 
Shekhawati) 436 square miles, or 33 per cent., were irrigated 
in 1903-4: namely, 45 square miles from canals, 20 from 
tanks, 342 from wells, and 29 from other sources. The 
number of wells has not beep recorded, but 200 irrigation 
woris in the State are in charge of the Public Works depart- 
ment. The expenditure on them between 1868 and 1904 has 
exceeded *66 lakhs, while the revenue realized from them 
during the same period approaches 59 lakhs. Perhaps the 
most important' of these works is that known as the Ramgarh 
which is described in the article on the Banganga 
river. Another fine tank is the Tordi Sagar in the south-west, 
close to the to\\Ti of Malpura. The Buchara hafid in the 
Torawati hills, 60 miles north of the capital, can hold up 
water sufficient to irrigate about 17 square miles, and cost, 
when completed in 1889, 2*8 lakhs. The total expenditure to 
1903 was about 3-4 lakhs, and the revenue realized 2-8 lakhs. 

One of the most remunerative of the larger irrigation works is 
^he Kalakh Sagar, about 30 miles north-west of the capital. 

It was completed in 1883 at a cost of 2 lakhs, and can, when 
full, irrigate nearly 8 square miles. It has 55 miles of main 
canals and 118 miles of distributaries. The total expenditure 
to 1903 was about 3 lakhs, and the revenue during the same 
period no less than 6-4 lakhs. Among more recent and 
sthaller works is the Fateh Sagar in the Hindaun district in 
the east ; it has co^t (including repairs) less than Rs. r 5,000, 
while the actual revenue it brought in up to 1903 was 
1-4 lakhs. During the official year 1902-3 the revenue from 
this tank was Rs. 13,900, or more than 95 per cent, on the 
capital outlay. 

The forests cover an area of about 283 square miles, and Forests, 
are divided into ‘reserved’ (71 square miles), demarcated 
(93 square miles), and undemarcated (119 square miles). 

The ‘reserved’ portion is mostly in the Sawai Jaipur and 
Madhopur nizdmats. There are but few valuable timber 
't trees. The follomng are common ; babul {Acacia arabicd), 
her {Zizyphus Jujuba), dhdk {Btifea frondosd)^ dhokra {Ano- 
geissus pendula), gidar {Ficus glomerata), jdmun {Etigenia 
Jambolafia)^ khair {Acacia Catechii), nlm {Melia Azadirachta), 
pipal {Ficus religiosd), and, in the south, shisham {Dalbergia 
Sissoo) and bamboo. Right-holders graze their cattle free of 
charge, and others on payment. The fqrest produce, such as 
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firewood, bandx)os, grass, fruits, honey, and lac, is sold. 
The yearly revenue is about Ks. 24,000, and the e.vjxinditurc 
Rs. S,6oo. 

Minemh. Ap.art from salt, which is largely manufactured at the 
Samiuiar T.ake, the minerals of the State are now hardly 
worked at all. Iron occurs near Khctri, and at Kanvar cloce ^ 
to Hindaun, but the mines have long been abandoned. The 
well-known copper-mines of Khctri and Singhfina have not 
been worked for many years ; but in this neiglibourliood, 
particularly at Babai, cob.alt is found in thin layers between 
the veins of copper ore, and is much used for enamelling. 
Good building-stone, chiefly sandstone and marble, is plentiful. 

At Bhankri, 36 miles cast of the capital, and at I'oda Rai 
Singh in the south-west, huge .slabs of a foliated mica schi-^t 
arc quarried, and arc used for roofing and flagging purpose^. 
Coar.se grey marble comes from Raiftla near the Alwar border ; 
and a black marble, used for inlaying work, is obtaintal at 
Bhainslana near Kot Butli in the north-c.ast. Abundance of 
CNCcllcnt limestone is procured^ from Rahori. about i,} miles 
north-e.ist of the cajn'tal, and kankar is found almost e\‘ery- 
wherc, generally in flat beds instead of in scattered nodules. 
Garnets of the best kind arc f.tirly common in the Rajmaii.il 
hills near the river Banfis in the sonlh-wcst, and turquui'-es are 
said to b.avc been found at lod.i in the .same neighliourluiod. 
From the Hindaun di'-trict in the east Come talc and the 
steatite of which the wcll kmnvn Agr.i toys are ma<h;. 

.Attsnnil 'I'lie chief manufactures ate wooHi n cloths and f.d>ric.s, 

tasr.ufic- cloths and chint.'cs, marble ? nih.tttre. enamel uftfk, 

pottery, and brass attd lacque.-'V. or J:. '/'he wo /Htoi f, 

arc lunted out at M.\[ ect'A. 'flic .'s s.sT.Avn- ruul 
rdiinlrc'., f)r dyed rmd st-imp'd r.itton rloth,, are 
the mo't rbar.u't<ri’-tie c,f J.aij)!!r textile-, but tle-ir '-'I- be. 
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the capital, and in the large towns of Shokhawati. The chief 
exports arc salt, cotton, oilseeds, printed cloths, woollen 
fabrics, marble images, brass-ware, and lacquered bracelets ; 
while the main imi)orts arc English piece-goods, sugar, rice, 
tobacco, and hardware. 'I'hc principal trade route is the 
' Rajput.ana-Mrilwfi Railway, which carries nearly the whole 
of the exports and imports. '4'kcre is but little trafllc north- 

w.ar^ from the capital, as the trade of Shekhawali travels 
principally either north-east to the great mart of Rhiw.ani in 
Hissar, or *south-west to Ajmer, ^'he principal export from 
Shekhawati is wool, and the imports are grain, sugar, piece- 
goods, spices, and tobacco ; for the carriage of these, camels 
are used almost exclusively. 

The Rajputana-Malw.a Railway traverses the State from Mc.m'; of 
cast to west, with a total length, including the branches 
from Phalcra towards Kuchfiwan Road and liewari, and from Knilw,\v<-. 
Randikui in the Agra direction, of about miles. 'J'hc 
Darb.ar is constructing a line from the capital to .‘^awai .Madho- 
pur in the south-c.asl, a distance of 73 miles ; it is estimated to 
cost 29 lakhs^ exclusive of rolling-stock, ami the first .}o miles, 
qj; far as Nawai, have recently been opened for traffic. 

,■* The total length of metalled roads is about 283 miles. Roach, 
and of unmetalled roads about 236 miles. 'I'hese are all 
in charge of the Public Works department, and are main- 
tained by the St.ale ; and all but one were constructed entirely 
at the cost of the Stale, The exception is the trunk road 
from Agra to Ajmer, constructed between 1865 and 1869; 
its length in Jaipi/t is about 127 miles, and its cost was 
6-5 lakhs, of which the British Government subscribed one- 
fifth. One small piece of road w.is built and is maintained 
by the British Government : namely, about 9 miles of the 
metalled road between Nasirabad and Ecoli. Other im- 
portant roads are those connecting the capital with Tonk 
city, <5ind Hindaun Road railway station with the town of 
Karauli. 

The number of Imperial post offices is. 34, and of telegraph Post and 
offices (excluding those at railway stations) 14. Up to about 
^ 1896 a heliograph from Jaipur to Fatehpur in Shekhawati 
was maintained by the opium merchants of tjie latter town 
for use in their business. The State has had its own local 
postal system since about i86r. Letters jind parcels on 
Darbar service are carried free. In 1901 there were 86 local 
post offices; and 227,072 letters, packets, and newspapers, and 
326<>parcels were delivered. The length of postal lines was 
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mine. 


4S3 miles, the mails being carried by camels and runners: 
the income ^vas Rs. 10.500 and the expenditure Rs. 17,100. 
including salaries of 504 employe.^. 

There is no record of famines prior to 1S6S-0. In iS6o 
the rainfall between June and September was only 5-^ incl-.es, 
and the failure of forage w.rs severe. Ail restrictions on ti;e 
grain trade were at once abolished by the late Mahilnlja, and 
large works were started, but they were, generally spealcing, 
too near the capital. In August, 1S69, the distribution of 
cooked food commenced at the capital, and more tnan 131,000 
persons were fed up to March, 1S70. Land revenue to the 
extent of i lakh was remitted, and the direct expenditure 
on relief works was reported to have exceeded r-8 l.ikhs. 
There was much charity by private persons, and not a little by 
the D.arb.ar. Grain was never higher in price than 8 seers 
per rupee. In 1877 there was a grass fann'ne, and 30 per cent. 
of the cattle perished, while in 1S7S the mins were hate and 
prices rose almost to famine rates, hut the distress v.as p.trti.i! 
and brief. Relief works were started, and 6,cdo j>:rsons 
were employed daily for two montlis til! tliejain.s .set in. 
In 1S91-0 there was scarcity in the west and >outh-v,o\'. 
Tl.'.^dr/ advances were given, a p-ortion of the kind rewnue* 


vrns remitted, and the forC'-t Reserves uerc tlirovn oj<n for 
gmring. In there was .acute f.iminc everywhere, 

except in the Hind.aun and G.ing'.pur districts in the e.ist. 


and in Kol K.a^im in tiie north-east, 
scarcity. Tite D.irb.'r gr.a‘P'.d the si;-; 
and showed both skill .ant! ctunrnttn 


V. b.erc tlicrc v. a-, onh. 
-Uion fro:n the out'-u. 
n'.r fit 1 ornbinin.: the 
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JAIPUR STATE 

The administration of the State is carried on by the Maha- Admini^ 
raja, assisted by a Council of ten members. The Council 
consists of three departments : namely, financial ; judicial ; and' \/ 
foreign, military, and miscellaneous. There are three or four 
members in each department, which deals with its separate 
' subjects in the first instance; but all matters of importance 
are brought before the whole^ Council, whose decisions are 
submitted to the Maharaja for confirmation and sanction. 

The State comprises two main divisions or dizvanis called 
the Eastern and Western, each under a Revenue Commis- 
sioner or Dizvdn. These diwanis are divided into ten niz- 
dfnats, each under a ndzim and a naib-7idzim, while the 
7 iizdmats are subdivided into thirty-one tahslls. 

As in other States of Rajputana, the civil and criminal Civil and 
courts of Jaipur are guided generally by the Codes of British 
India. The lowest courts are those of tahsllddrs, who number 
twenty-two, nine of these officials not being invested with 
judicial powers. They try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 50 
in value, and on the criminal side can punish with imprison- 
ment up to one month and fine up to Rs. 1 1 ; but the tahsilddr 
gf Shekhawati has enhanced powers. He and the ten naib- 
j/> ndzims try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 in value, and 
in criminal cases can punish with imprisonment up to three 
months and fine up to Rs. 50. The ten nazims can try 
any civil suit arising in their districts, while, on the criminal 
side, nine of them, the tidzitn of Shekhawati having special 
powers, can punish with imprisonment up to two years and 
Rs. 200 fine, and cain pass a sentence of whipping not exceed- 
ing twenty-five stripes ; they also hear appeals against the 
decisions in civil and criminal cases of their respective tahsll- 
ddrs, except in the case of the tahsilddr of Shekhawati. The 
ndztni of Shekhawati has the same original criminal powers 
as the Faujddri addlat mentioned below. For the disposal 
of cjjvil suits not exceeding Rs. 300 in value, instituted at 
the capital, there are three Munsifs ; similarly the less im- 
portant criminal cases at the capital are decided by two 
naib-faujddrs, who can punish with imprisonment up to six 
^ months and fine up to Rs. 100. The Addlat diwdni, or 
civil court, consists of two judges who, sitting separately, decide 
suits beyond the powers of the Munsifs, while jointly they 
hear appeals against the decisions of the tahsilddr of Shekh- 
awati, the naib-ndzims, and the Munsifs. The Raujddri addlat, 

&r court of the chief magistrate, can punish with imprison- 
ment up to four years and fine up to R§. 400. It disposes of 
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criminal cases beyond the powers of the nazims (excluding 
Shekhawati) and of the naib-faujdars ; it also hears appeals 
against the decisions of the iahsilddr of Shekhawati and the 
naib-i>dzhns. The next court is called the Appellate Court, 
and consists of four judges, two on the civil and two on the 
criminal side. The former dispose of all appeals in civil cases • 
against the decisions of the ndjms or of the civil court, while 
the latter, besides hearing appeals (in criminal cases) against 
the orders of the naib-faiijdars, raziins, and the Faujddri 
add/at, try original cases beyond the powers of* the latter, 
or of the fidzhn of Shekhawati, and can punish with imprison- 
ment up to five years and fine up to Rs. 500. The Council 
is the highest court in the State and the final appellate authority 
in all matters, civil, criminal, and revenue. It deals with all 
the serious criminal cases beyond the powers of the Appellate 
Court, and, when presided over by the jMah.*ir.aja, cxin pass 
sentence of death on Jaipur subjects. 

The normal income of the State is believed to be about 
65 lakhs, the chief sources being land revenue (about 4: lakhs), 
customs (9 lakhs), receipts under the Salt treaty of 1869 atul 
the agreement of 1879 (about 7-5 lakhs), and tribute froip 
jds;lrddrs (4 lakhs). 'J'he normal expenditure is said to be 
about 59 lakhs, the main items being cost ' of civil and judicial 
staff : army, including the Imperial Service transport corp; 
(abotu 10 lakhs) *, public works, including irrigation (7 lakhs) ; 
tribute to Government (4 lakhs); police (about e-.j lakhs); 
privy purse’, {vnlace. and charities; education (Rs. S.j.ooo) ; 
and nrecih'al institutions and vaccination (Rs. 70,000). The 
St.nte i*. free from debt. 
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divided into those granted by the chief to members of his own 
family, on tenures of tlic nature of apanages, the holders per- 
forming no service, but paying quit-rent ; those nequiredby the 
ancestors of the present holders, such as Sikau and Khetki, 
who pay tribute vuta-ing from one-fourth to onc-lwcntielh of 
their revenue to the i^arbar; those granted on the ordinary 
jajtr tenure, for which no rentpis paid but service is rendered ; 
ancf those granted to temples, civil and militar}- ofTicers, court 
favourites, &c. 'i'he last arc known as warns, and are held 
rent-free a?id without any obligations as to service. 

In the k/ialsa area several systems prevail. In some cases 
the land is leased either to the actual cultivator, or to a con- 
tractor for a specified tenn, and the land revenue is paid in 
cash in four instalments during the year. In places where no 
such lease is given, the cultivator pays land revenue in kind, and 
the amount varies according to his caste or tribe and the nature 
and capabilities of the soil. M uhannnadans and the lower castes 
of Hindus pay the highest talc ; Brahmans the lowest. The 
cultivators are mere tenants-at-will ; they have no hereditarj* 
rights in the land, but the right of cultivation descends from 
father to son, and is recognized by the State ; it cannot, how- 
ever, be transferred without the sanction of the Darbfir. B’hen 
land revenue is payable in kind, the share taken' by the State 
varies from one-fifth to one-half of the produce ; in the case of 
cash payments, the average rale per acre on ‘dry’ land is 
about Rs. 2 (maximum Rs. 4 and minimum 12 annas), and on 
‘ wet ’ land about Rs. 5 (maximum Rs. 1 1 and minimum 
Rs. i-rs-o). « 

The opium produced in the State is insufficient for local Opium, 
requirements, the average area under po[)py cultivation being 
about 4 square miles, and the drug is imported, generally 
from Kotah, Malwii, and the Nlmbahera district of Tonk. 

The import and export duties are rc.spectivcly Rs. 150 and 
Rs.,55 per maund, the revenue from these sources averaging 
about Rs. 2,000. Under rules issued in 1902 no opium can 
be imported or exported without a permit from the Darbfir, 
while opium in transit is liable to be seized if not covered by 
a pass. 

No salt is manufactured in the State save, ^ by the British S.ilt. 
Government at Sambhar, nor is there any tax of any kind on 
this commodity. Under the treaty of 1869 and the agreement 
of 1879 the Darbar receives approximately a sum of 7-5 lakhs 
*a year, including royalty on excess sales, as well as 7,000 maunds 
of salt free of all charges. , 
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Public Public Works dcjxirtment has, since i860, i)C‘'n I’.tuP’r 

%vorkb. a British ofiiccr lent by the Government of India, and it 

rank with any similar institution in British India. In .ndtH'.inr. 
to roads and buildings, the dcp.irtment looks after the g.i' a.nti 
water-works, the conservancy tramway, the cotton-pres-'OS. a.rvi 
the public gardens at the capital, and the numerous irrigation 
works in tlie districts. The ^um available for expenditure 
avemges about 7 lakhs a year, and the fact that between |8'>S 
and 1901 more than 03.1 lakhs xvere spent through the riepart- 
ment testifies to the wise and generous policy of the late and 
the present Maharfija. 

Army. The military force consists of about 5,000 infantry dixided 

into eight regiments, 5,000 Nag.is (irregular infantry), 700 
caxalry, S60 artillerymen, and 100 c-miel j/rreJ/x 'Pherc .are 
Co old-fashioned guns of small calibre, and 50 nr, nr 
small ramel-guns. Besido these forces, tiie/th;//-, ker p up 
5,782 honsomen who serve the D.irbrjr. *J‘hc St.itc further 
maintains an Imjierial trierxice tr.inxjmrt corps. 'rh»- r.u’sing of 
this corps commenced in 1S80-00, and it v.,is at lull str- iutth 
(1,000 ponies vith t‘.’.<i trained men to every thre .antm.t!., 
and .500 carts) in 1893-,*, 'fhe tunt of r.ai-irv,; .and m.iint.dti^ 
ing u{) to that ve'.tr was nearly 7 lakh-; ; .and the annual en.t of 
mainten.ince in future w.e; e-'tim.it'’d at j-t l.iklr.. ’I lie Cnrp. 
.accompanied thef’hitr.'d Bcli-f fori:*' in i8c/?, Icaxing jaipur 
uithtn .}8 hours of reccifU of order.-, .tnd did v.c!!. In t8o'» 
til'- Mahrir.lit af!ti'-d 200 ponie-- In r 807 -.S the c.>rp "-rve ! 
tiirouehoii! the Tu.'ih c.nnf'.den and it, -'rviec v.cfr- .rndx 
appreei.ited. 'Pile prt ■■nt ' tienj-th i • r,.'axi p ini-- , 55- 
iron c.irt to ujnbul.uu e tnn/.t , .tn-l 722 nU.' > ; , rueii'i'i!!! 1 
riom'd o;:;e'-r-, .an! rnen ; .uid tP.e .innu.d t-, 2-5 li'.h 
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criminal tribes are the jMiniis (who number 241,000) and the Criminal 
Baoris (1,177). latter give little trouble, but the former^” 

have for a long time been a thorn in the .side of tlie State. As 
already mentioned, there are two kinds of Minas, namely 
zainlndars (cultivators) and chatiktddn (watclnncn), but they 
are difficult to distinguish. Some are honest zdmhiddrs, while 
others hold land as a screen Jjehind which they can pursue 
avocations of another kind. Again, there arc Minas who serve 
as useful watchmen ; and there arc those who use their oppor- 
tunities as such to steal the cattle of their own village, passing 
the animals on to confederates, and who then proceed to make 
money out of the real owners by arranging for the restoration 
of the stolen property. The Darb.ar has since 1897 taken up 
the question of settling down the Minas, and is trying to 
reclaim them. 

Up to 1SS9 the only jail was at the capital ; it had accommo- Jails, 
dation for about 370 j)risoners, and was always overcrowded. 

The construction of an additional jail was started in 1SS7, and 
the building was completed and occupied by 1SS9. 'riiesc 
two institutions, known respectively as the Central and the 
pistrict jail, now have accommodation for 1,144 prisoners 
’ (1,034 males and no femalc.s). In 1904 the daily average 
number of prisoners was 961, and there was overcrowding in 
the Central jail, where all females are confined. Jail products 
include woollen carpets, which arc famous and command 
a ready sale, cotton rugs, and dusters. Besides these prisons, 
small lock-ups are maintained in the districts, regarding which 
no particulars are fivailable. 

In respect of the literacy of its population Jaipur stands EduCTiion, 
fourteenth among the twenty States and chiefships of Raj- 
putana, with only 2-52 per cent. (4*7 males and o-r females) 
able to read and write, according to the Census of 1901, yet in 
the number of educational institutions, the excellence of some 
of them, and the successes obtained at public examinations 
the State undoubtedly takes the lead. The number of pupils 
under instruction rose from 10,772 at the end of 1 880-1 to 
20,277 ffi 1890-1, but fell, in consequence of the famine of 

1899- 1900 and the sickness which followed it, to 16,010 in 

1900- r, and has risen again to 23,952 by the epd of 1904. In 
the year last mentioned, 10-9 per cent, of the male, 0-4 of the 
female, and 6 per cent, of the entire population of school- 
going age were under instruction. In 1904 there were 753 
educational institutions in the State: namely, 151 public and 
6oTt private. Of the former 77 are maintain the D 
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estates as reward for their apostasy. It is recorc 
■Lialaji and his son, Mokal, used to pay as tribute to t: 
ot Amber all the colts reared on their land, but Shi 
en arged his powers that for some generations the ; 
Shekhawati became independent of the parent State, 
Shekhawats or descendants of Shekhji are a sept of thf 
waha clan,^ of which the Maharaja of Jaipur is the he 
may be divided into two main branches, Raisilots and Sa 
The former are descended from Raisil, T^eat-gram 
Shekhji, who, for services rendered to the emperor 
was made a mamaMdr of 1,250 horse, and obtained 
districts, such as Khandela, Rewassa, and Udaipur, 
principal Raisilot chieftains are now the Rao Raja of 
the two Rajas of Khandela, and the Rao of Manoh^ 
The Sadhanis claim descent from Raisil’s third son, Bh< 
and take their name from one of his descendants called S 
the chief representatives of this branch are the Raja of K 
and the Thakurs of Bissau, Nawalgarh, and Surajgar 
The numerous chiefs forming the Shekhawati confec 
were, as stated above, for many years practically indepen 
but in the beginning of the eighteenth century, ‘Mahara 
Singh II, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, f 
them to become to some extent tributary, though then 
mission was not complete till after the Marathas had la' 
the country. In 1836-7, in consequence of the disti 
state of the district, it was decided to raise a corps of ca 
in order to give employment to the plundering classes, 
regiments of infantry and a battery of&six guns were 
sequently added, and the whole force formed the Shekhi 
. Brigade under Lieutenant Forster, who received the ran 
major from the Jaipur Darbar. The force attained a 
degree of efficiency and proved of valuable service on n 
occasions under the gallant leading of its commander anc 
sons. All plundering was soon repressed, and the ccju 
enjoyed a degree of freedom from highway robberies 
viously unknown. The brigade was disbanded in 1842 j 
of the infantry regiments was taken over by the British ( 
ernment, and is now represented by the 13th Rajputs 
Shekhawati regiment), of which Maharaja Madho Sii 
the present ckief of Jaipur, was appointed honorary cole 
in 1004. The tenvres of Shekhawati have this peculiai 
that, excepting Iwo or three of the greater estates, all holdi 
are regularly divided among all the sons on the deat 
father. , 
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Amber. — Ancient but no^Y decayed capital of the State of 
Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 59' N. and 75® 51' E., about 
7 miles north-east of Jaipur railway station. Population {1901), 
4,956. Its picturesque situation, almost entirely surrounded 
by hills and at the mouth of a rocky mountain gorge, in which 
nestles the little lake of Itlaota, has attracted the admiration 
of travellers. Hcber and Jacqpcmont Iwvc both recorded the 
dee"^) inrpression made by the beauty of the scene. 

The town is said by some to take its name from Ambikesh- 
wara (a titfc of Siva), but others derive it from Ambarisha, the 
son of Mandhata and king of Ajodhya. Its full name is said 
to have been Ambarikhanera, which was gradually contracted 
to Ambiner or Amber. The oldest inscription found here is 
dated about a.d. 954. In the middle of the twelfth century the 
Kachwaha Rajputs, shortly after obtaining a fooling iti this part 
of the country, took the town from the chief of the Susawat 
Minas, and it was their capital for nearly six centuries. 

There are many objects of interest at Amber. The old 
palace ranks second only to Gwalior as a specimen of Rajput 
architecture. Commenced about 1600 by Raj.a Man Singh, 
and added to by Jai Singh I (the Mir?.a Raja), it was com- 
pleted early in the eighteenth century by Sawai Jai Singh 1 1 , 
who added the beautiful gateway which bears his name, before 
transferring his capital to Jaipur city in 1728. It lacks the 
fresh and vigorous stamp of Hindu originality which charac- 
terizes the earlier building at Gwalior, and instead of standing 
on a lofty pedestal of rock, it lies low ; but nothing could be 
more picturesque than the way in which it grows, as it were, 
out of its rocky base and reflects its architectural beauties on 
the water. The interior arrangements are excellent, and the 
suites of rooms form vistas opening upon striking views of 
the lake. The fort of Jaigarh, which crowns the summit of 
a hill 500 feet above, is connected with and defends the 
palaje ; it was for many years the State treasury and prison. 

There are several handsome temples, notably the Sri Jagat 
Saromanji and the Ambikeshwar, both beautifully carved. The 
Sila Devi (the ‘ stone goddess ’) is a small but very old temple, 
•- where a goat is daily sacrificed to Kali, the substitute, accord- 
ing to tradition, for the human victim which was formerly 
offered up. The State maintains two small vernacular schools, 
one attended by forty boys and the other by as many girls. 

Bagru. — Town in the State of Jaipur, Ra)putana, situated 
in 26° 48' N.^and 75° 33' E., on the Agra-Ajmer road, about 
I Slides south-west of Jaipur city. It^is the residence of a 
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Thakur who serves the Jaipur Darbar with fourteen horsemen 
but pays no tribute. The place is famous for its dyed and 
stamped chintzes, but the industry has suffered owing to 
cheap foreign imitations. There are two elementary indigenous 
schools attended by twenty-eight boys. 

Bairat ( Vairaia). — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in the Torawati nizamat pf the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27° 27' N. and 76° 12' E., about 42 miles nortfr-by- 
north-east of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 5,637. The place 
contains a vernacular middle school attended by" 138 boys, 
and an elementary indigenous school. Bairat is of very great 
antiquity, two inscriptions of the time of Asoka (250 b. c.) 
having been found within a mile of the town, besides copper 
coins believed to be of an even earlier date. It has been iden- 
tified as the capital of the old province of Matsya, celebrated 
in Hindu legends as the abode of the five Pandavas during 
their exile of twelve years from Delhi. The earliest historical 
notice of the place is that of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsiang, in A. D. 634; he mentions the existence of eight 
Buddhist monasteries, but found them much ruined and the 
number pf monks small. In the beginning of the eleventh 
century Mahmud of Ghazni invaded the country and sacked ■ 
the town, which is said to have remained more or less deserted 
for about 500 years ; but it was certainly in existence in Akbar’s 
time, as it is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbart as possessing very 
profitable copper-mines. The latter have not been worked 
for many years. 

\ Archaeological Survey of No 7 'ther 7 i hdk’,, vols. ii and vi.] 

Bamanwas (or Bamniawas). — Head-quarters of the tahsil 
of the same name in the Gangapur 7 iiza 77 iat of the State of 
Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 33' N. and 76° 34' E., about 
55 miles south-east of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 5,294. 
The town contains a lower primary vernacular school attended 
by thirty-five boys, and two elementary indigenous scljools. 
The tahsjl is the only one in the State in which rice is at all 
extensively grown, 

Baswa, — Head-quarters of the lahsJl of the same name 
in the Daosa 7 iiza 77 iatoi the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated - 
in 27° 9' N. and 76° 36' E., on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 

63 miles east-by-north-east of Jaipur city and 128 miles south 
of Delhi. Population (1901), 5,908. The mud walls whicli 
surround the town are breached in several places, and the 
small fort is in a dilapidated condition. The ^own possesses 
a post office, and thrge schools attended by about 160 brys. 
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A fair, held yearly in April near the railway station, is visited 
by 7,000 to 8,000 Muhammadans. The town is locally 
famous for its red and black terra-cotta pottery; and in its 
neighbourhood are some very old palaces, a reservoir, and 
a temple attributed to a Raja named Har Chand.V^- 
* Bissau. — Chief town of an estate of the same name, in the 
Shekhawati niza 77 iat of the Statf^ of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in aV 15' N. and 75° 5' E., about 105 miles north-west of 
Jaipur city, and within a mile or two of the Bikaner border. 
The town, which is walled and possesses a fort of some pre- 
tensions, is the residence of a Thakur who pays a tribute of 
Rs. 9,700 to the Jaipur Darbar. Population (1901), 7,726. 
There are 4 schools attended by about 340 boys, and a 
combined post and telegraph office. 

Chatsu (or Chaksu). — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in the Sawai Jaipur nizamat of the State of Jaipur, 
Rajputana, situated in 26° 36' N. and 75° 57' E., about 2 miles 
. from Chatsu station on the Jaipur-Sawai Madhopur Railway 
and 25 miles south of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 4,902. 
Chatsu is an ancient town, and, according to local tradition, 
^^as for a time the residence of Vikramaditya, the legendary 
^'founder of the Sainvat era (57 b. c.), and, being surrounded by 
a wall of copper, got the name of Tambavati Nagari, It is 
said to be called Chatsu after a Raja of the Sesodia clan of 
Rajputs. The remains of several tanks have survived, but 
almost all the old temples were destroyed by the Muhammadans 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. A largely attended 
fair is held annuall)* in March in honour of Sitala Mata, the 
goddess of small-pox. The State maintains a hospital with 
accommodation' for 4 in-patients, and there are 5 elementary 
schools attended by 70 boys. 

Chaumu. — Chief town of an estate of the same name in 
the Sawai Jaipur nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27° 10' N. and 75° 44' E., about 20 miles north of 
Jaipur city. Population (1901), 9,300. The town, which is 
surrounded by a mud wall and ditch and contains a fort, is the 
residence of a Thakur, the premier noble of the State ; he 
>- pays no tribute, but renders service with fifty horsemen. The 
present Thakur is a member of the State Council. He main- 
tains a small hospital with accommodation for 8 in-patients, 
and also an Anglo-vernacular school attended by 80 boys. 
The Jain community keep up a primary vernacular school 
attended by 25 boys, and there are 6 elementary indigenous 
schvs>ls, with about 180 pupils. ^ 
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Chirawa. — Town belonging to the Khetri chiefship in the 
Shekhawati niza7nat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 28 14' N. and 75° 41' E., about 100 miles north of 
Jaipur city. Population (1901), 7)0^5. There is a picturesque 
little fort, but it is in a dilapidated condition. Some wealthy 
bankers reside in the towm, who have built dharinsalas or inns 
for travellers j two of them mamtain a vernacular school each, 
at which 158 boys attended in 1904—5. There are also 4 indi- 
genous schools attended by 200 boys. Chirawa possesses a com- 
bined post and telegraph office, and the Raja of Rhetri keeps 
up a hospital which has accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Daosa. — Head-quarters of the 7thdmat and talisll of the 
same name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
26° 54' N. and 76° 21' E., a little to the south of the Agra- 
Ajmer road and of the Daosa station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railwa}^, 38 miles east of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 
7,540. Daosa was the capital of the Kachwahas before they 
wrested Amber from the Minas. To the east overlooking the 
town is an isolated hill, 1,643 above the sea ; and on its 
summit is a fort said to have been built by the Bargujar Rajas, 
who held this part of the country before the advent of tl\e 
Kachwahas. The town itself is surrounded by a half-ruined 
wall. It contains a post office, 7 schools attended by 270 
pupils, and a hospital with accommodation for 4 in-patients. 
At Bhankri, 4 miles to the north-east, large slabs of a foliated 
mica schist are quarried, Avhich are largely used for roofing, 
while from Raiala, 19 miles to the north-west, a greyish-white 
marble is brought for the manufacture of idols. 

Fatehpur Town. — Town belonging to the Sikar chiefship 
in the Shekhawati 7 iiza7Jiat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 28° N. and 74° 58' E., about 95 miles north-west 
of Jaipur city. The town is the third largest in the State, its 
population in igoi having been 16,393. It contains 14 schools 
attended by about 420 pupils, and a combined post and' tele- 
graph office, besides several fine houses belonging to wealthy 
and enterprising bankers and merchants, who have business 
connexions all over India and who, prior to the construction 
of the telegraph in 1896, kept up heliographic communication 
with Jaipur cit^' to record the rise or fall in the price of opium 
from day to day. 

Gangapur, — Head-quarters of the 7 iiza//iaf and tafisJl of 
the same name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 26° 29' IST. and 76° 44' E., about 70 miles south-east cff 
Jaipur citj', and clc\se to the Karauli border. Populac.’on 
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(1901), 5,155. The town possesses 3 schools attended by 
about 200 pupils, and a hospital with accommodation for 
4 in-patients. 

Hindaun. — Head-quarters of the 7 iizainat and fahsll of the 
same name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
x 26° 44' N. and 77° 3' E., about 75 miles east by south-east of 
Jaipur city. It is connected by metalled road with Hindaun 
RoaS (also called JMandawar), a station on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, 32 miles to the north, and with Karauli town, 
about 16 miles to the south. Population (1901), 11,938. 
Hindaun was once an extensive citj^, but it suffered from the 
devastations of the Marathas, and the rampart which once 
surrounded it is now in ruins. It is, however, the prin- 
cipal mart for the cotton, grain, oilseeds, and opium grown 
in this part of the State, and the road above mentioned is 
an important trade route. A fair, in honour of Mahabir, 
whose temple is said to be very old, is held yearly in April, 
attended chiefly by Jats and Minas. The iron mines at Karwar, 
a few miles to the east, have long been abandoned, but a good 
deal of red and white sandstone is quarried in the neighbour- 
hood, and used for building and other purposes. At Man- 
^•dawar is a State cotton-press, which during the year 1904 
yielded a net profit of Rs. 7,200, or about 6 per cent, on the 
capital cost. The town of Hindaun possesses a post office, 
6 schools attended by about 230 pupils, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Jaipur City (or Jainagar). — Capital of the State of Jaipur 
in Rajputana, and kead-quarters of the Sawai Jaipur ?iizdmai, 
situated in 26° 55' N. and 75° 50' E., on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway and the Agra-Ajmer trunk road, being by rail 
84 miles north-east of Ajmer, 150 miles west of Agra, 191 miles 
south-west of Delhi, and 699 miles north-east of Bombay. Jai- 
pur is the largest city in Rajputana, its area, including suburbs, 
beings 3 square miles. Its population at the three enumera- 
tions was : (1881) 142,578, (1891) 158,787, and (1901) 
160,167. The small increase during the last decade of less 
than I per cent, occurred entirely in the suburbs, the population 
> of the city proper being less by 330 than in 1891. The latter 
circumstance was largely due to the year 1900 having been a 
very unhealthy onej 13,874 deaths occurred within the city 
walls, or a rate of nearly 105 per 1,000, compared with an 
average for twenty-six years of about 45 per 1,000. Cholera 
prevailed almost incessantly till September, and a severe out- 
break of malarial fever immediately f ’ s , -number 
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110^601, or 69 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 40,386, or 
25 per cent. ; and Jains, 8,726, or 5 per cent. 

The city takes its name from the famous Maharaja Sawai 
Jai Singh II, by whom it was founded in 1728. It stands on 
a small plain conjectured to be the bed of a dried-up lake, 
and is surrounded on all sides except the south by rugged hillsi v 
the summits of which are crowned with forts at all important 
points. At the end of the ridge, about 500 feet abovd the 
city on the north-west, is the chief defensive work, the Nahar- 
garh or ‘ tiger fort,’ the rock face of which is so sharped as to 
be inaccessible on the south or city side, while on the north 
the ridge slopes towards Amber. A masonry crenelated wall, 
averaging in height 20 feet and in thickness 9 feet, encloses 
the whole city. In the wall are seven gateways, all built of the 
same pattern, with two kiosks above and machicoulis over the 
entrance, and at intervals are bastions and towers pierced for 
cannon, while the parapet is loopholed for musketry. The 
city is remarkable for the regularity and width of its streets. 
Tod described it as being as regular as Darmstadt and the 
only city in India built upon a regular plan. It is laid out in 
rectangular blocks, and divided by cross streets '"into six equal 
portions, which are in turn intersected at regular intervals hyV 
narrower alleys. The main streets are in feet in -width, the > 
secondary ones 55, and the smaller 27-1 feet. The Maharaja’s 
palace forms an imposing pile in the centre, occupying wth its 
pleasure-grounds about one-seventh of the city area. To the 
north of the palace is the Tal Katora tank, enclosed by a 
masonry wall, and beyond it again is the Raja Mal-ka-talao, 
about 100 acres in area and stocked with crocodiles. One of 
the most interesting antiquities of the State is the observatory 
(janira) erected by Jai Singh II. The instruments, consisting 
of dials, azimuth circles, altitude pillars, &c., are of huge size, 
and have recently been put in order under the supervision of 
an officer lent to the Darbar by the British Government. 

The main streets, the large public institutions, the palace, 
and some private residences are lighted with gas at a cost of 
about Rs. 28,000 a year. Since 1874 good drinking-water has 
been brought into the city from the Aman-i-Shah river, about I 
i| miles west of the Chand Pol gate. Pumping engines raise 
the water to a height of 109 feet, where it is stored in covered 
reservoirs and thence delivered in the city in iron pipes under 
50 feet pressure. The daily average consumption in 1904 was 
497,000 gallons, or about three gallons per head, and the cost 
of maintenance was^, Rs. 28,170. There has been a n?nni- 
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cipality since 1868 ; the board consists of 26 nominated 
members, including a health officer and an engineer. All the 
receipts are paid into, and the entire e.vpenditure is met from, 
the State treasury. The refuse of the city is removed by a 
light tramway drawn by buffaloes, and incinerators have been 
* erected at convenient spots. The principal arts and industries 
are dyeing, carving in marble, enamelling on gold, pottery, and 
brass-work. The School of Art, opened in 1S68, has done much 
useful work^ drawing, painting, sculpture, wood-carving, pottery, 
and working in gold and brass are taught, and the daily average 
attendance in 1904 was Si. For such a large place very little 
trade is carried on, but there is an extensive banking and 
exchange business, and Jaipur has been described as a sort of 
Lombard Street to Rajputana. Outside the city are two steam 
hj^draulic cotton-presses started in 1885, In 1904, 12,910 
bales were pressed, the net revenue being Rs. 13,444, or a 
profit of about 6 per cent, on the capital cost. Jaipur is 
amply supplied with educational institutions. Including 113 
indigenous schools [cJiatsals gjid maktobs) attended by 2,535 
children, theje were, in 1904, i5r educational institutions, and 
tiie daily average attendance was 4,446. The Maharaja’s 
College deserves special mention. It was started in 1845, the 
curriculum consisting of Urdu and Persian with the rudiments 
of English ; it became a high school about 1865, a second- 
grade college in 1873, ^ first-grade college in 1897, The 

daily average attendance in 1904 was 54, and the expenditure 
Rs. 24,900. Since 1891, 67 students from the college have 
passed the B.A., aftd 4 the M.A. e.xamination. There are 
two other colleges in the city : namely, the Oriental College, 
teaching up to the highest standards of the Punjab University 
examinations in Arabic and Persian ; and the Sanskrit College, 
preparing boys for the title examinations in that language. In 
1904 the daily average attendance at the former was 25, 
and «.t the latter 56. The city is also well supplied with 
medical institutions, there being three dispensaries for out- 
patients, two jail hospitals, a lunatic asylum, a small hospital 
attached to the Residency, the Lansdowne Hospital for the use 
of the Imperial Service transport corps, and the Mayo Hospital. 
The latter, with its recent additions, detached operating room, 
private and eye wards, is one of the most completely equipped 
hospitals in India and has beds for 125 in-patients. The two 
jails are outside the city walls and have accommodation for 
f,i44 prisoners. Besides cotton rugs and dusters, good woollen 
cal^ets are manufactured. In the beajitifully laid out Ram 
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Newas public gardens, which are 76 acres in extent, and are 
maintained at a cost of about Rs. 17,000 a year, is the Albert 
Hall, a large museum of industrial art and educational models, 
and the principal architectural feature of the place. It is 
named after King Edward VII, who, as Prince of Wales, laid 
the foundation-stone on February 6, 1876. 

Jhunjhunu. — Head-quartefs of the tahsll of the same name 
and of the Shekhawati nizamat in the State of Jaipur,^ Raj- 
putana, situated in 28° 8' N. and 75° 23' E., about 90 miles 
north-by-north-west of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 12,279. 
The place was the head-quarters of the Shekhawati Brigade, a 
force maintained by the Darbar from 1836 to 1842 to preserve 
the peace, and now represented by the 13th Rajputs (the 
Shekhawati regiment). At the eastern end of the town is a 
suburb still called Forsterganj after the ofBcer who raised and 
commanded the brigade. To the west is a hill 1,684 fbet 
above sea-level and visible for miles round ; it is said to have 
been seen with the naked eye from a distance of 95 miles. 
The to^vn contains the mausoleum of Kamar-ud-dln Shah, the 
patron saint of the Kaimkhanis ; a Jain temple said to be 1,000 
years old ; a combined post and telegraph office ; 10 school^ j 
and a hospital with accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Khandela. — Principal town of an estate of the same name 
in the Torawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27° 37' N. and 75° 30' E., about 55 miles north-by- 
north-west of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 9,156. The town 
has a local reputation for its lacquered articles and toys, and 
possesses a fort and three indigenous schools attended by 
15s pupils. The Khandela estate is held by two Rajas, who 
pay a tribute of Rs. 72,550 to the Jaipur Darbar. 

Khetri. — Head-quarters of the chiefship of the same 
name in the State of Rajputana, situated in 28° N. and 
75° 47' E., about 80 miles north of Jaipur city. Population 
(1901), 8,537. The town is picturesquely situated in the 
midst of hills, and is difficult of access, there being only one 
cart-road and two or three bridle-paths into the valley in which 
it stands. It is commanded by a fort of some strength on the 
summit of a hill 2,337 feet above sea-level. In the town 
the Raja maintains an Anglo-vernacular high school attended 
by 66 boys, a Hindi school attended by 112 boys, and 
a hospital with accommodation for 6 in-patients. There are 
also 5 indigenous schools, and a combined post and telegraph 
office. In the immediate neighbourhood are valuable coppef- 
mines which, about j:854, yielded an income of Rs. y>,eoo, 
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but which, owing to the absence of proj)cr appliances for 
keeping down the water and a scarcity of fuel, have not been 
worked for many years. Nickel and cobalt have been found, 
but these minerals are quarried principally at Ilabai, about 
7 miles to the south, the ore being extensively used for 
0 enamelling and exported for this purpose to Jaipur, Delhi, 
and other cities. The chiefsju'p, which lies partly in the 
She^thawaii and partly in the 'lor.lwati tthainaf^ consists of 
3 towns— K ju'.tiu, Chikawa, and Kor POri.t— and 255 vil- 
lages ; andthe papulation in rpoi w.as t3i,9i3, Mindus forming 
nearly 92 per cent, and Musalmans S per cent. In a<ldition, 
the R.'ija has a share in twenty-six villages not enumerated 
above, and possesses half of the town of StNOHANA. 'J'he 
town and of Kol Putli arc held as a free grant from 

the British Government, while for the rest of his territory the 
Raja p.ays to the Jaipur Darb.ar a tribute of Rs. 73,780. 'I'he 
normal income of the estate is about 5-3 lakhs, and the 
expenditure 3-5 lakhs. 

Kot Piitli. — Chief town of a of the .same name 

in the Torawali nizh;!af of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
belonging to the Rfija of Kiir.nu, situated in 27“ .}2' N. and 
. 76° 12' E., about 60 miles north-east of Jaipur city, and close 
to the Sabi, or S;ihihi, river on the Alwar border. It is so 
called from its being composed of the town of Kot and 
the village of Putli. Population (1901), S,.}39. The town 
possesses a fort and other strong positions, which were of 
great importance when held by the Marathas ; a combined 
post and telegraphi, ofllce ; several schools; and the Victoria 
Jubilee Hospital, which has accommodation for four in-jiatients. 
The par^aua and town of Kot Putli were first granted in 1S03 
by Lord I.akc to Raja Abhai Singh of Khetri, on the isthnrar 
tenure, subject to an annual payment of Rs. 20,000, as a reward 
for military services rendered against the Marathas, notably 
in ap engagement by British troops under Colonel Monson 
with Sindhia’s army on the banks of the Chambal. In 1806 
the pargana was made over to the Raja as a free gift in 
perpetuity. In 1857 the Jaipur troops, not content with 
> occupying Khetri, laid siege to and captured Kot Putli, 
a proceeding disapproved by the Briti.sh Government, who 
ordered its restoration. A special survey an^ settlement of 
the pargatia were made in 1889 by a British officer deputed 
at the request of the Raja. The area is 2^0 square miles, 
find the annual revenue about 1-4 lakhs. From Bhainslana, 
8-jmiles to the south-west of the town, a black marble is 
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obtained, which is much used by statuaries and for inlaying 
work, ° 

Lachhmangarh. — Town belonging to the Sikar chiefship 
in the Shekhawati nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27° 49^ N. and 75° 2' E., about 80 miles north- 
west of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 10,176. The town 
is named after Rao Raja Lachhman Singh of Sikar, by whom 
it was founded in 1806, It is fortified and built after^ the 
model of Jaipur city, and possesses a combined post and 
telegraph office, 5 schools attended by 240 boys,‘ and many 
handsome buildings occupied by wealthy bankers. 

Lalsot. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name 
in the Daosa nizamat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26° 35' N. and 76° 21' E., in a cleft in a long range 
of hills about 40 miles south-east of Jaipur cit)^, and 24 miles 
south of the town of Daosa, with wffiich it is connected by 
a road for the most part metalled. Population (1901), 8,131. 
There are 3 schools attended by 140 boys, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 4 in-patients. About 1787 a battle, more 
commonly known as that of ^Tonga, was fought here, the 
combined troops of Jaipur and Jodhpur defeatingkhe Marathas 
under De Boigne. * 

Malpura.— Head-quarters of the 7 iizdmai and tahsll of the 
same name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
26° 18' N. and 75'’ 23' E., about 55 miles south-west of Jaipur 
city, and connected with the Rajputana-Malwa Railway at 
Naraina by an unraetalled road about 38 miles long. Popula- 
tion (1901), 6,502. The town has a moijp than local reputa- 
tion for the na 7 ?ida or felt manufactured there. Blankets, 
gugis, or capes with hoods w'orn in the rainy season, Hindu 
prayer-rugs, saddle-cloths, gun-covers, and floorcloths are the 
chief articles made from this material, and they are largely 
exported. A vernacular middle school is attended by about 
120 boys, and the hospital has accommodation for 4 in-patients. 
There are numerous excellent irrigation works in this district ; 
among them the Tordi Sagar, a few miles to the south of 
Malpura town. Completed in 1887 at a cost of 5 lakhs, this 
tank, when full,, covers an area of over 6 square miles, and can 
hold water sufficient to irrigate about 27 square miles. The 
total expenditure up to 1904 was about 6-3 lakhs, while the 
total revenue realized up to the same date was 6-4 lakhs. 

Mandawa.-'-Town in the Shekhawati jiizamat of the State 
of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 28° 4' N. and 75° 9' E., 
about 90 miles north-west of Jaipur city. Population (ippi), 
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5,165. A combined post and telegraph office and several 
schools are maintained here. 

Manoharpur. — Chief town of an estate of the same name 
in the Sawai Jaipur tihCimni of the State of Jaipur, Kajputana, 
situated in 27° iS' N. and 75° 57' E., about 28 miles north- 
by-north-east of Jaipur city. The holder of the estate is 
termed Rao, and serves the IJfirbar with 65 horsemen. The 
population in 1901 was 5,032. The town contains a fort, and 
a primary school attended by 60 boys. 

Naraind:.— Head-quarters of the iaJuk or subdivision of the 
same name in the Sambhar nizdmal of the State of Jaipur, 
Rajputana, situated in 26° 48' N. and 75° 13' E., on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 41 miles west of Jaipur city, and 
43 miles north-east of Ajmer. Population (1901), 5,266. The 
town possesses 5 schools attended by 160 boys, and a post office. 

The place is famous as the head-quarters of the sect of 
Dadiipanthis, from whom the foot-soldiers of the State, called 
Nagas, are recruited. The Dadupanthis of Rajputana numbered 
8,871 in igoi, and S,6io of them, or over 97 per cent., were 
enumerated in the State of Jaipur. Dadu, the founder of the 
sect, is said "to have lived in the time of Akbar, and to have 
died in 1603 near the lake at Naraina. The cardinal points of 
his teaching were the equality of all men, strict vegetarianism, 
total abstinence from the use of liquor, and lifelong celibacy. 
His precepts, which numbered 5,000, are all in verse and are 
embodied in a book called the Sa 7 ii, which is kept in a sanc- 
tuary known as the Dadudwara, After Dadu’s death his 
followers were divided into two sects ; namely, the Yiraktas, 
who profess to have renounced the world and its pleasures, 
live on alms, spend their time in contemplation and in impart- 
ing the teachings of Dadu to others, and are usually dis- 
tinguishable by the strip of red cloth which they wear; and 
the Sadhus or Swamis, including the section called Naga. 
The^ latter name, which means ‘ naked,' is said to have been 
applied to them in consequence of the scantiness of the dhoti 
or loincloth which they used to rvear. Strict celibacy being 
enjoined, the Dadupanthis recruit their numbers by adoption 
from all but the lowest classes of Hindus and Musalmans. In 
the cases of Nagas, the adopted boys are at once trained in 
the profession of arms, and thus develop into men of fine 
physique. During the Mutiny the Nagas were the only body 
of men really true to the Darbar, and it has been stated that, 
but for them, ^ the so-called regular army of Jaipur would have 
rebelled. 
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Nawalgarh.— Chief town of an estate of the same name 
in the Shekhawati nizdmat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27 51' N. and 75° 16' E., about 75 miles north- 
west of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 12,315. The town, 
, which is fortified with ramparts of masonry, possesses 9 schools 
attended by about 400 pupils, and a combined post and 
telegraph office. There are th^ee Thakurs of Nawalgarh, who 
pay collectively to the Darbar a tribute of Rs. 9,240. ' 

Nim-ka-thana. — Head-quarters of the Torawati nizdmat 
and of the Sawai Ramgarh fahsil in the State* of Jaipur, 
Rajputana, situated in 27° 44' N. and 75° 47' E., about 
56 miles north of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 6,741. A 
considerable body of the State troops is quartered here. The 
town contains a vernacular school attended by 36 boys, and 
a hospital with accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Ramgarh. — Town belonging to the Sikar chiefship in the 
Shekhawati 7iizd7nat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 28° 10' N. and 74° 59' E., about 103 miles north-west of 
Jaipur city. Population (1901), 11,023. The town, which is 
handsomely built and neatly fortified, possesses a combined 
post and telegraph office, and many palatial edifices belonging 
to wealthy bankers. Some of these bankers maintain 6 primary 
schools, attended in 1904 by 342 boys, and there are also 
4 indigenous schools. 

Ranthambhor {Ra7iasta77ibhapura, or ‘ the place of the 
pillar of war ’). — Famous fort in the Sawai Madhopur 7iizd77iat 
in the south-east corner of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26° 2' N. and 76° 28' E., on anr isolated rock 1,578 
feet above sea-level, and surrounded by a massive wall strength- 
ened by towers and bastions. Within the enclosure are the 
remains of a palace, a mosque -svith the tomb of a Muham- 
madan saint, and barracks for the garrison. The place is said 
to have been held by a branch of the Jadon Rajputs till 
they were expelled by the famous Prithwl Raj in the t\plfth 
century, w'hen the Chauhan Rajputs took possession. Altamsh, 
the third king of the Slave dynasty, seized the fort in 1226, but 
held it only for a time. In 1290 or 1291 Jalal-ud-din Khiljl, 
and in 1300 an army sent by Ala-ud-din, both besieged the 
place without success. • Ala-ud-dIn then proceeded in person 
against the fort' and eventually took it in 1301, putting the 
Raja, Hamir Deo Chauhan, and the garrison to the sword. 

It was subsequ'ently wrested from the sovereign of Delhi, 
perhaps during the distractions consequent on the invasion of 
Timur at the close of the fourteenth century, and in i5i6'''is 
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mentioned as belonging to Mrdwa. Shortly afterwards it was 
taken by Rana Sangram Singh of Mewar, but it was made over 
to the emperor Bfibar in 15 28. About twcJily-fivc years later 
its jMusalman governor surrendered it to the chief of Bfindi, 
and it passed into the possession of Akbar about 1569. 
Accounts difier as to the manner iti which this came about. 
According to the Musalman historians, the emperor besieged 
it fi) person and took it in a month ; but the Bilndi bards 
say that the siege was incnectual, and that he obtained by 
stratagem 'what he had failed to secure by force of arms. 
In Akbar’s reign Ranthambhor became the first sarkar or 
dinsion in the province of Ajmer, and consisted of no less 
than eighty-three maha/s or fiefs, in which were included not 
only Kotah and Bundi and their dependencies, but most of 
the territor)’ now constituting the Stale of Jaipur. On the 
decay of the Mughal empire, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, the fort was made over by its governor to the Jaipur 
chief, to whom it now belongs. 

Sanganer. — Town in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 26° 48' N. and 75° 47' E., on the Am.'m-i-Shfih river, 7 miles 
south of Jaipur city, and 3 miles south-west of Sanganer station 
on the Rajputana-Mfilwa Railway. Population (1901), 3,972. 
The old palace, said to have been once occupied by Akbar, is 
now used as a hospital. 'I'hc town, which is walled, possesses 
a post office, an upper primar)’ school attended by 44 boys, 
and several Jain temples, one of which, constructed of marble 
and sandstone, is of considerable size and said to be 950 years 
old. The place is .famous for its dyed and stamped chintzes, 
the waters of the Aman-i-Shfih being held to possess some 
peculiar properties favourable to the dyeing process ; the in- 
dustr}’ has, however, suffered owing to cheap foreign imitations. 
Countr}' paper also is manufactured here. 

Sawai Madhopur. — Head-quarters of the mzamai and 
iahsll of the same name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26° N. and 76° 23' E., about 76 miles south-east of 
Jaipur city. It is connected with the Rajpulana-Mrdwa Rail- 
way at Daosa station by a road running via Lalsot, and will be 
the terminus of the Jaipur-Sawai Madhopur branch now under 
construction. Population (1901), 10,328. TJie town, which 
is walled, takes its name from Madho Singh, chief of Jaipur 
from 1751 to 1768, by whom it was laid out somewhat on the 
plan of the capital. There are numerous sbhools, including 
ft vernacular middle, a Jain paihsaia, and 6 indigenous schools 
attended by about 300 boys, besides a^ hospital with accom- 
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modation for 4 in-patients. Copper and brass vessels are 
largely manufactured and exported southwards, and there is 
a brisk trade in lacquered wooden articles, round playing- 
cards, and the scent extracted from the khas-khas grass {Andro- 
pogon muricatiis). 

Shahpiira Town. — ^Town in the Sawai Jaipur nizdmat of 
the State of Jaipur, Rajputarva, situated in 27° 23' N. and 
75° 58' E., about 34 miles north-by-north-east of Jaipur fcity. 
It belongs to the Rao of Manoharpur. Population (1901), 
5,245, There are 2 elementary indigenous schools, attended 
by 46 boys, 

Sikar. — Head-quarters of the chiefship of the same name 
in the Shekhawati nizdmat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 27° 37' N. and 75° 8' E., about 64 miles north-west 
of Jaipur city, and about 45 miles north of Kuchawan Road 
junction on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The town is 
walled and possesses some large bazars, and a combined post 
and telegraph office. The population in 1901 was 21,523, 
thus making Sikar the second largest town in the State ; 
Hindus numbered 12,967, or 60 per cent., and Musalmans 
7,704, or over 35 per cent. The Rao Raja maintains ap 
Anglo-vernacular school, attended in 1904 by 90 boys, and 
a hospital with accommodation for 16 in-patients. There are 
also seven indigenous schools in the town. The Rao Raja’s 
palace, the top of which is illuminated at night by an electric 
light, stands 1,491 feet above the sea, and can be seen from 
a long distance across the desert. About 7 miles to the south- 
east is a ruined temple of Harasnath, which stands on a hill 
2,998 feet above the sea, and is said to be 900 years old. The 
Sikar chiefship contains 4 prosperous towns — Sikar, Fatehpur, 
Lachhmangarh, and Ramgarh — and 426 villages. The total 
population in 1901 was 173,485, Hindus numbering 147,973, 
or more than 85 per cent., and Musalmans 23,033, or over 
13 per cent. The ordinary income of the chiefship is qbout 
8 lakhs, and the Rao Raja pays a tribute to the Jaipur Darbar 
of about Rs. 41,200. 

Singhana. — Town in the Shekhawati nizdmat oi the State 
of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 28° 6' N. and 75° 51' E., on 
the skirts of a Jiill which attains a height of 1,817 feet above 
the sea, and about 82 miles north of Jaipur city. Half of the 
town belongs to the Raja of Khetri and the other half is held 
jointly by nine Thakurs. Population (1901), 5,176. Singhana 
possesses a post office, and 4 elementary indigenous schools 
attended by 150 boys. The copper-mines in the vicinify, 
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mentioned in the Ain-t-Akharl^ have not been worked for 
many years. 

Sri Madhopur. — Town in the Danla Ramgarh iahftl of the 
Sambhar w’cnwrt/ of the Slate of Jaipur, Rajputana, .situated in 
27° 2S' N. and 36' E., about .}o milc.s north of Jaipur city. 
Population (1901), 6,892. The streets are laid out on the same 
rectangular plan a.s at the capitaj. 'J’he town po.sscsscs 6 schools 
atteiided by about 330 boys, and a hospital with accomnuula- 
tion for 4 in-patients. 

Siirajgarh. — Chief town of the estate of the same name in 
the Shckhawali tnzan'.af of the Stale of Jaipur, R.ajput.'ma, 
situated in 28° 18' N. and 75® -15' I-b, about 98 milc.s north of 
Jaipur city. Population (1901), 5,2.}3. 'J'hc 'rivakur pays a 
tribute of about Rs. S,.^oo to the Jaijnir Darhar. The town 
possesses a combined post ami telegraph ofiice, and 6 elemen- 
tar)‘ indigenous schools attended by 120 boy.s. 

TodaBhlm. — Head-quarters of the /.///.o/of the same name 
in the Hindaun nizCunat of the Stale of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
situated in 26"^ 55’ N. and •',(1 .{9' E., ai)oui 62 miles east of 
Jaipur city. Population (1901), 6.629. bhe town contains 
^ schools which, in 190.J. were attended by 135 boys. 

Udaipur Town. — I’rincip.al town of a subdivision of the 
Shekhawati nizCwiat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 27" 44' N. and 75° 29' E., about 60 miles north-by-norlh- 
west of Jaipur city. Though unfortified e.xcept by a few towers 
in ruins, the town is strong by situation, commanding a narrow 
and rocky defile through the Aravalli Hills, which in thi.s 
neighbourhood attjvn a height exceeding 3,000 feet above the 
sea. Population (1901), 8,638. A considerable body of the 
Naga militia of the Jaipur State are quartered in the town ; and 
it was here that, in the old days of their confederacy, the barons 
of Shekhawati assembled to decide the course of action to bo 
pursued when any common or individual interest of theirs was 
menaced. According to Tod, the old name of the place was 
■Kais or Kasumbi. 

Uniara. — Chief town of an estate of the same name in the 
Malpura 7 iizamai of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
25° 55 '^ N. and 76° 4' E., on the Galwa river, a tributary of the 
Banas, about 72 miles south of Jaipur city. The town is walled 
and fortified, and in 1901 contained 4,461 inhabitants. The 
Rao Raja of Uniara belongs to the Naruka sept of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs, and pays to the Jaipur Darbar a tribute of 
about Rs. 37 j6oo. He maintains a primary school attended 
b> 36 boys, and a hospital with acco^mmodation for 4 in- 
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patients. There are also three elementary indigenous schools. 
The estate contains one town and 122 villages, with a popula- 
tion in 1901 of 27,913, of whom 90 per cent, were Hindus. 
It is situated in one of the richest portions of the Jaipur State, 
and yields to the Rao Raja about 3 lakhs a year. 

Boun- Kishangarh State. — A State lying almost in the centre 
fiSonT of Rajputana, between 25° 49'%nd 26° 59' N. and 70° 40' and 
and hill 75° ii' E., with an area of 858 square miles. It is hounded 
syfte^r north and north-west by Jodhpur; on the east by 

Jaipur; on the west and south-east by the British^ District of 
Ajmer ; and on the extreme south by the Shahpura chiefship. 
Leaving out of account five small isolated patches which con- 
tain but a village or two each, the territory consists of two 
narrow strips of land, separated from each other, which together 
are about 80 miles in length from north to south, and have a 
breadth varying from 20 miles in the centre to about 2 at the 
southern extremity. The northern and larger of these two 
tracts is for the most part sandy, and is crossed by three 
parallel ranges of hills, running from south-west to north-east, 
which form part of the Aravallis, the highest peak being 2,045 
feet above the sea ; the southern portion of the State i? 
generally flat and fertile. A few streams contain ■water during, 
and immediately after, the rains. The Rupnagar, after a north- 
easterly course, empties itself into the Sambhar Lake, while the 
Mashi (with its tributary the Sohadra) and the Dain flow east 
and eventually join the Banas. 

3eology. The hill ranges and intervening valleys in the north consist 
of an ancient series of highly metamorphosfed sediments known 
as the Aravalli system, among the varied strata of which the 
crystalline limestones constituting white and variously coloured 
marbles are especially valuable. The plain in the south-east 
and south consists principally of gneiss. Numerous igneous 
intrusions penetrate this rock, and most of them are granitic 
pegmatites, sometimes with plates of mica of marketable csize. 
Near the capital the intrusions belong to the exceptional group 
of the eleolite syenites, and are remarkable for containing an 
extraordinary variety of sodalite, acquiring, when kept in the 
dark for some weeks, a vivid pink tinge, which disappears in 
a few seconds on exposure to light, the mineral becoming once 
more colourless until again protected. Near Sarwar in the 
south is a considerable outcrop of mica schists, containing an 
abundance of garnets remarkable for their size, transparency, 

and beautiful colouring. t 

In addition to antelope, ravine deer, and the usual smtfll 
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game, there are wild hog and nilgai {BoselapJms tragocainelus) 
in the northern and central portions of the State, and leopards, 
hyenas, and occasionally wolves in the hills. 

The climate is dry and healthy, but malarious fevers are Climate 
prevalent in October and November. The annual rainfall 
the capital averages between 20 and 21 inches, ranging from 
over 36 inches in 1892 to about 4^ inches in 1899. There is 
usually less rain to the north, and slightly more to the south of 
the capital. 

The chiefs of Kishangarh belong to the Rathor clan of History. 
Rajputs, and are descended from Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur. 

The latter’s second son, Kishan Singh, was born in 1575, and 
remained in the country of his birth till 1596, when, in conse- 
quence of some disagreement with his elder brother. Stir Singh, 
then Raja of Jodhpur, he took up his abode at Ajmer. 
Obtaining an introduction to Akbar, he received from him the 
district of Hindaun, now in Jaipur; and subsequently, for 
services rendered in recovering imperial treasure carried off by 
the Mers, he received a grant of Setholao and certain other 
districts. In 16 ii he founded the town of Kishangarh close 
tj) Setholao, which is now in ruins, and from this time the State 
■ began to be called by its present name. In Akbar’s time 
Kishan Singh was styled Raja, but according to the State 
records Jahangir gave him the title of Maharaja. He died in 
1615 and has been followed by sixteen successors. The 
fourth of these, Rup Singh (1644-58), was a favourite of the 
emperor Shah Jahan, for whom he fought well and gained 
several victories. He thrice accompanied an expedition to 
Afghanistan, and was rewarded with a command of 5,000 and 
several estates, including the fort and district of Mandalgarh, 
now in Udaipur. Raj Singh, the seventh chief of Kishangarh 
(1706-48), fought in the battle of Jajau on the side of Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shah against Azam Shah, and was wounded ; 
he received a grant of the districts of Sarwar and Malpura, the 
latter of which now belongs to Jaipur. His successor, Sawant 
Singh, gave half the State to his younger brother, Bahadur 
Singh, and himself ruled at Rupnagar in the north. He was a 
^ religious recluse, and soon retired to Brindaban, where he died 
in 1764. His son, Sardar Singh, ruled for tjyo years only; 
and, his successor being a minor, Bahadur Singh actually 
governed the whole territory till his death in 1781. 

The thirteenth chief was Kalyan Singh (179*7-1832), and in 
his time (1818) Kishangarh was brought under British protec- 
ti( 5 >.. He soon began to behave in a ijjianner which argued 
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either insanity or a total absence of principle. Becoming 
involved in disputes -with his nobles, he fled to Delhi, where he 
busied himself in buying honorary privileges from the titular 
sovereign, such as the right to wear stockings in the royal 
presence. . Meanwhile affairs grew worse at Kishangarh, and 
British territory having been violated by the disputants, the 
leaders of both parties werQ, called upon to desist from 
hostilities and to refer their grievances to the mediatioh of 
the Government of India. The Maharaja was at the same 
time warned that, if he did not return to his capital" and interest 
himself in the affairs of his State, the treaty with him would be 
abrogated, and engagements formed with the insurgent Thakurs. 
This threat brought Kalyan Singh back to Kishangarh, but, 
finding himself unable to govern the State, he offered to lease 
it to Government. This offer was refused and he took up his 
residence at Ajmer. The nobles then proclaimed the heir 
apparent as Maharaja, and laid siege to the capital, which they 
were on the point of capturing when Kalyan Singh accepted 
the mediation of the Political Agent, through whom matters 
were for the time adjusted. The reconciliation with the nobles, 
however, did not prove sincere, and in 1832 Kalyan SingJi 
abdicated in favour of his son, Mohkam Singh. The latter was 
succeeded in 1840 by his adopted son, Prithwi Singh, who 
carried on the administration with prudence and more than 
average ability. In 1867 a sum of Rs. 20,000 a year was 
granted by the British Government as compensation for the 
loss of transit dues owing to the introduction of the railway ; in 
1877 he received an addition of two guns to his salute for life ; 
and in 1879 a further sum of Rs. 25,000 a year was granted as 
compensation for suppressing the manufacture of salt and 
abolishing customs duties of every kind on all articles except 
spirits, opium, and intoxicating drugs. Maharaja Prithwi Singh 
died in 1879, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Sardul Singh, 
who carried on the enlightened policy of his predeq$ssor. 
During his rule many valuable reforms in almost every depart- 
ment were introduced and carried to a successful issue, and in 
1892 he was created a G.C.I.E. On his death in 1900 his 
only son, Madan Singh, the present Maharaja, succeeded. His • 
Highness, who^jis the seventeenth chief of the State, was born 
in 1884, was for some time an under-officer in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, and was invested with powers in 1905. The 
Maharaja of Kishangarh is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns, 
and in 1862 the usual sanad was granted gu(irantecing the 
privilege of adoption.^. 
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The number of towns and villages in the State in 1901 was The 
221, and the population at each of the three enumerations 
was; (1881) 112,633, (1S91) 125,516, and (1901) 9o>97o- 
The decrease during the last decade of over 2 7 per cent, is 
ascribed to emigration during the famine of 1899-1900, and 
^o excessive mortality from fever in the autumn of 1900. The 
State is divided into the five districts or hukfimafs of Arain, 
Bandftr Sindri, Kishangarh, Rupnagar, and Sarwar. Tlie first 
four form the northern portion of the territory, vdth an area 
of 650 square miles, while Sarwar is the detached tract on 
the south. All the three towns (Kishangarh, Rupnagar, 
and Sarwar) are municipalities. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of area and 
population in 1901 : — 


Hukiimal. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Percentage of 
vari.ation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
ami 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
wTite. 

^ Towns. 

Villages. 

Arain . ^ . 

Bandar Sindri ) 

Kishangarh ) 

Rupnagar .... 
Sarwar .... 

State total 

196 

260 

194 

208 

1 

I 

I 

50 

76 

36 

56 

17.994 

35 ,(>.S.'; 

17,409 

19,912 

- 25.8 

- 25-2 

- 29*3 

- 31-0 

648 

2,230 

642 

682 

858 

3 

218 

90,970 

- 27-.'; 

4,202 


At the Census of 1901 Hindus numbered 79,670, or more 
than 87 per cent, ofjthe total; Musalmans, 7,169; and Jains, 

4,081. The majority of the Hindus are said to be Vaishnavas, 
and the religious head of the Nimbarak Sampradaya (a sect of 
Vaishnavas) resides at Salimabad in the Rupnagar district. 

The language mainly spoken in the State is a form of 
Dhundari, but in the north many speak Marwarl. 

The most numerous caste is that of the Jats, who number Castes and 
16,000, or more than 17 per cent, of the total. Next come the 
Mahajans (7,600); the Brahmans (7,100) ; the Gujars (6,100) ; 
and the Rajputs (5,100), more than half of whom are of the 
^J^ruling clan. The main occupation of the people is agriculture ; 
nearly 45 per cent, live solely by the land, and there are many 
others who are partially agriculturists. About i? per cent, are 
engaged in industries such as cotton-rveaving and dyeing, 
pottery, work in precious stones, &c. ; and nearly 6 per cent, in 

cqmmerce. * Christian 

Q/ the 31 Christians enumerated in 1901, all but one missions. 
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were natives, but their denomination was not returned. The 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission has a small branch 
at the capital, and a native pastor of the American Methodist 
Church resides at Rupnagar. 

Agricultural conditions vary in different parts of the State. 
In the north, where the soil is sandy and the rainfall less than's 
elsewhere, there is practically Jout one harvest, the kharif, and 
the principal crops are bajra,jowar, immg, and moth. I'l the 
centre the soil, though still poor, is firmer, the rainfall heavier, 
and there are several irrigation works. Mahe and til take the 
place of bajra in the khartf, while the rabi or spring crops 
consist of barley, wheat, gram, and cotton. The southern 
portion of the State is in every way the most favoured, and 
excellent crops are gathered in both autumn and spring. 

Agricultural statistics are available from 1900-r, but only 
for the khalsa area, or land paying revenue direct to the State. 
This area is estimated at one-third of the total, or about 
286 square miles. Returns exist for about 200 square miles, 
and the net area cropped in 1903-4 was 153 square miles. 
The areas under principal crops were, in square miles, approxi- 
mately : jotvdr, 40 j barley, 25 ; maize, 23 ; bdj 7 ^-a^ 17 ; til, y \ 
cotton, I r ; gram, 7 ; and wheat, 5. A few acres were also 
under tobacco, poppy, linseed, and a coarse kind of rice. 

The local cattle are described as of the Gujarati type, being 
of medium size but capable of hard work. Efforts are being 
made to improve the breed by importing bulls from Hissar and 
Nagaur. A cattle fair is held yearly in August at Sursara, near 
Rupnagar. Mule-breeding was started von a small scale in 
1901, but is not popular. Sheep and goats are kept in con- 
siderable numbers to provide wool, meat, milk, and manure. 

Of the net area cropped in 1903-4, 73 square miles, or 48 
per cent., were irrigated : namely, 30 from tanks, 38 from wells, 
and 5 from other sources. The subject of irrigation has for the 
last forty years received the special attention of the iparbar, 
and very few sites for tanks now remain in the central and 
southern districts. In the khalsa area alone there are 175 
tanks and 2,500 wells available for irrigation. 

There are no real forests, but several blocks of scrub jungle-'' 
and grass, having a total area of 41 square miles, are protected. 
The sale of timber, grass, and minor produce brings in about 
Rs. 18,000 a year^ and the annual expenditure is about 
Rs. 4,000. 

The principal minerals now worked are gamuts near the town 
of Sarwar. The Silora stone quarries near the capital J^icld 
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slabs excellent for roofing and flooring, and are managed by 
the State Public Works department. The yearly out-turn is 
about 40,000 cubic feet, valued at Rs. 10,000. The white 
marble quarries at Tonkra will supply material for the pro- 
posed Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta ; a pink variety is 
found at Narwar, w'est of the capital, and a black at Jhak and 
other places in the north. A i)lack mineral paint, discovered 
in 1886, has been successfully tried on the Rajputana-Malwa 
and Jodhpur-Bikaner Railways and on ocean steamers. 

The indigenous industries consist of the manufacture of Arts .and 
chintzes and coloured cloths, lace, and drinking vessels and 
bottles made from khas-klias grass (Andropogon vuiricaius). 

The- establishment of mills and factories as joint-stock con- 
cerns with limited liability under a local Company Act has 
been encouraged. There are two steam hydraulic cotton- 
presses worked by the State, which in 1903-4 employed an 
average of 182 hands and pressed about 520 tons of cotton 
and wool. One of these is at the capital, where also there is a 
spinning and weaving-mill and, a soap factory. 

The chief ^exports are cotton, wool, caraway, and ghl, while Coramerce 
the chief imports include sugar, salt, piece-goods, and cereals. 

A good deal of the cotton is exported to Agra, Aligarh, Cawn- 
pore, and Hathras. 

Since 1875 the Rajputana-Malwa Railway has traversed the Means of 

northern portion of the State from south-west to north-east : its commum- 
^ , , cation, 

length within Kishangarh territory is about 13 miles, and there Raihv.ays 

is one station, at the capital. The total length of metalled roads. 

roads is 35 miles, ?lnd of unmetalled roads 80 miles. The 

Government of India maintains 28 miles of the metalled roads: 

namely, 10 miles of the Agra-Ahmadabad road and 18 miles 

of the Nasirabad-Deoli road. 

There are -four Imperial post offices in the State, three Post and 
of which are also telegraph offices. The Darbar has also its 
own»postal system and postage stamps, maintaining thirteen 
local post offices and ten runners over a length of 65 miles. 

The postal income and expenditure are about Rs. 2,400 and 
Rs. 1,000 respectively. 

The State has suffered from constant scarcities. In 1755-6 Famine, 
the fort, and in 1783-4 the town walls, at the capital were built 
as relief works. The records show that there was famine in 
1803-4, in 1848-9, and more or less 'continuously between 
1868 and 1872. In 1891 the rainfall was less than 8 inches; 
the crops failed, and fodder was very scarce. One-fifth of the 
pebple emigrated, and more than 42,0^0 cattle died. The 
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aveiage number relieved daily for a period of eight months was 
1,400, and the total expenditure, including loans to agricul- 
turists, was 1-8 lakhs. The worst famine of which there is any 
detailed account was that of 1895—1^00. The preceding two 
years had been indifferent ones ; the rainfall in 1899 was 
barely 4^ inches, the Marl/ crop failed entirely, and the whole 
State was affected. The measures adopted by the Darbar 
were wise and humane, and the relief was both effective '^and 
economical. The works were mainly irrigation projects, hut 
the garnet quarries also afforded useful and congenial employ- 
ment. More than five million units were relieved on works, 
or gratuitously, and the total expenditure exceeded 3-5 lakhs. 
Owing to scarcity of fodder and water, 70 per cent, of the 
cattle are said to have perished. There was again famine in 
1901-2, and one million units were relieved at a cost (includ- 
ing remissions of land revenue) of about 1*7 lakhs. 

The administration is carried on by the Maharaja, assisted 
by a Council of two members, the senior of whom is styled 
Diwan. The head-quarters district of Kishangarh is directly 
under the Revenue Commissioner, while each of the remaining 
htcknmats is under an official called hakim. In each distri(?t 
are several iahstldars and naib-tahsilddrs, who are purely •, 
revenue officers. 

For the guidance of its judiciary the State has its own Codes 
and Acts, based largely on those of British India. Of the four 
hakims^ one has the powers of a third-class magistrate, and the 
rest are second-class magistrates, while all of them can try 
civil suits of any value occurring in theif’ respective districts. 
Criminal cases beyond their powers are heard by the Sadr 
Faujdari court, the presiding officer of which has the powers of 
a first-class magistrate and is also magistrate for the Kishangarh 
district. The civil work of the latter district is disposed of 
partly by the Small Cause court, and partly by the Sadr 
Dlwani, or chief civil court. The next tribunal is the 4 ppel' 
late Court, which, besides hearing all appeals (civil and 
criminal), has the powers of a Sessions Judge. The Council 
is the highest court in the State; it hears special appeals, 
exercises general supervision, and when presided over by the i 
Maharaja can ^oass death sentences. 

The normal revenue of Kishangarh is about 4*6 lakhs, and 
the expenditure 4-2 lakhs. The chief sources of revenue are . 
land (including irrigation), 1-5 lakhs ; customs (including 
Rs. 45,000 received as compensation from the British Govern- 
ment), Rs. 60,000; fotton-mill and presses, &c., Rs. 25,060; 
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and judicial (including stamps), Rs. 21,000. The main items 
of expenditure are : administrative staff (civil and judicial), 

2-6 lakhs palace and privy purse, Rs. 70,000 3 army and 
police, Rs. 40,000 3 and public works (including irrigation), 

Rs. 33,000. The financial position is sound 3 for while there 
' are no debts, there is a considerable cash balance and 
a further sum of about 2-S lalihs is invested in Government 
securities and the local cotton-presses, mills, &:c. 

The State has its own coinage, and there have been several Currency, 
issues since the mint was started. The rupee now most 
common is known as the chmiblsania (twenty-fourth year) 3 
once worth about thirteen British annas, it now exchanges for 
barely eleven, and it is proposed to convert the local currency 
when the rate becomes more favourable. 

The land tenures are the usual ja^r, viuafi, and hhaha. Land 
The jagh'dars have to serve with their quota of horsemen, 
or make a cash payment in lieu, and ordinarily attend their 
chief on his birthday and certain festivals. Their estates 
descend from father to son,^ or, with the sanction of the . 
Darbar, to an adopted son, but are liable to resumption for 
^erious offences against the State. Muafi grants, or lands held 
by individuals such as Brahmans, Charans, and Bhats, or by 
charitable and religious institutions, are rent-free, inalienable, 
and may be resumed on failure of heirs. In the khdlsa area 
or crown lands the cultivators are for the most part tenants-at- 
will, liable at any time to be dispossessed, though they are 
rarely evicted. The land revenue is generally paid in kind, 
the Darbar’s share iiarying from one-fourth to one-third of the 
produce. In parts, however, and in the case of such crops as 
cotton, poppy, maize, tobacco, and spices, the revenue is 
collected in cash, the rates varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 18 per 
acre. Special concessions are made to those who bring new 
land under cultivation or sink new wells 3 they pay the Darbar 
one-ginth, or sometimes one-eleventh, of the gross produce the 
first year, one-eighth or one-tenth in the second year, and so 
on till the usual one-third is reached. 

The military force consists of 220 regulars (84 cavalry and Army. 
136 infantry) and 1,739 irregulars (836 cavalry and 903 
infantry). The irregular cavalry are supplied^ by the jdgir- 
ddrs. There are 65 guns, serviceable and unserviceable, and 
35 artillerymen. 

Police duties are performed by a force of r of all ranks, Police and 
including 187, Rajput sepoys from the irregular infantry, andJ^^^®* 
village chaukiddrs. There are nine police stations and 
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numerous outposts, the latter being mostly manned by the jagir 
militia. Besides the Central jail and a small prison for persons 
under trial at the capital, there are three district jails, at Arain, 
Rupnagar, and Sarwar, in which persons sentenced to one 
month or less are confined. These five jails have accommo- 
dation altogether for 153 prisoners. 

Education. In the literacy of its population Kishangarh stands fourth 
among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, fvith 
4-6 per cent. (8'4 males and 0*4 females) able to read and 
write. There are now 29 educational institutions in the State, 
attended by about 1,000 pupils, of whom 70 are girls. Of 
these schools, 17 are maintained by the Darbar at a cost of 
about Rs. 6,500 a year, 2 by the United Free Church of Scot- 
land Mission, and the rest by private individuals. The only 
secondary school is the Maharaja’s high school at the capital. 
An education cess calculated at i per cent, of the land revenue 
has been imposed since 1902. 

Hospitals The State possesses one hospital and three dispensaries; 

and dis- xgo4 the number of cases treated was 25,584, of whom 

95 were in-patients, and 655 operations were performed. The 
total expenditure was about Rs. 5,000. ‘ ^ 

Vaccina- Vaccination is backward. In 1904-5 the number of persons 

tion. successfully vaccinated was 1,880, or about 21 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Kishangarh Town. — Capital of the State of the same 
name in Rajputana, situated in 26° 34' N. and 74° 53' E., on 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, about r8 miles north-eagt of 
Ajmer city, and 257 miles south-west of Pelhi. It takes its 
name from Kishan Singh, the first chief, who founded it 
in 1611. Population (1901), 12,663. The town and fort 
occupy a picturesque position on the banks of an old lake, 
over a square mile in extent, called Gundolao, in the centre 
of which is a small garden known as the Mohkam Bilas. 
The Maharaja’s palace is in the fort and commands affine 
view of the surrounding country. The principal industrial 
occupations of the people are cloth-weaving, dyeing, the 
cutting of precious stones, and the manufacture of drinking 
vessels and betel-nut boxes from khas-khas grass. A muni- 
cipal committee, established in 1886, attends to the lighting, 
conservancy, and slaughter-house arrangements. The town 
possesses a combined, post and telegraph office ; a couple of 
jails, with accommodation for 123 prisoners; a hospital, with 
beds for 12 in-patients; and ii schools, attended by about 
400 boys and 50 girls.^ Of these schools, three are maintainAl 
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by the State and two by the United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission. The Maharaja’s high school is affiliated to the Allah- 
abad University, and teaches up to the middle standard in 
both English and vernacular; the number on its rolls is 294, 
and the daily average attendance 270, About a mile and 

half north of the town and close to the railway station, 
a flourishing suburb, called Ma<^nganj after the present chief, 
has ^rung up. It contains a steam hydraulic cotton-press, and 
a spinning and weaving-mill. The latter, which was opened 
in 1897, ha^ ioj 348 spindles and employs about 500 hands. 
In 1904 the total out-turn exceeded 685 tons of 3’arn, and the 
receipts were about 4-6 lakhs. 

Rupnagar. — Head-quarters of a district of the same name 
in the north of the State of Kishangarh, Rajputana, situated in 
26° 48' N. and 74° 52' E., about 16 miles due north of Kish- 
angarh town. Population (ipor), 3,676. The town, which 
takes its name from its founder, Rup Singh (chief of Kishangarh 
1644-58), is walled and possesses a fort. The place was once 
a big market for salt and sugar, but the railway has diverted this 
trade elsewhere. Rupnagar contains an Imperial post office ; 
a^small jail, with accommodation for 1 2 prisoners ; a vernacu- 
^lar middle and an elementary school, attended, respectively, 
by about 70 boys and 20 girls; and a dispensary. A municipal 
committee attends to the lighting and conservancy of the town. 
Sursara, 5 miles to the south, was the original seat of the hero 
Tejaji, venerated by the Jats, and a cattle fair is held there 
yearly in August. 

Sarwar. — Head-Quarters of a district of the same name in 
the south of the State of Kishangarh, Rajputana, situated in 
26° 4' N. and 75° 2' E., close to the Nasirabad-Deoli road, and 
'about 40 miles south of Kishangarh town. Population (1901), 
4,520. The town possesses a combined post and telegraph 
office ; a steam hydraulic cotton-press ; a small jail with 
accoigmodation for 10 prisoners; a vernacular middle school, 
attended by about 70 boys ; and a dispensary for out-patients. 
A rhunicipal committee of seven members attends to the light- 
ing and conservancy of the place. In the vicinity are garnet 
> quarries which have been worked regularly since 1887-8, and 
produce perhaps the best garnets in India. The value of the 
yearly out-turn is estimated at about Rs. 50,000. The quarries 
consist usually of shallow pits, and are worked by a large 
colony of Jogis and Malis. The Darbar talfes one-half, or 
semetimes thr^e-fifths, of the crude out-turn as royalty. 

’’T^awa. — This thakurate or estate in Rajputana, though 
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its area is but 19 square miles, is important from the fact of its 
being a separate chiefship under the protection of the British 
Government and independent of any Native State. It lies 
between 26° i8' and 26°25'N.and and 75° 36' E., and 

, is surrounded by Jaipur territory on all sides except the east, 
where it borders on Tonic ; it is about 45 miles south-west of^ 
Jaipur city and 20 miles nortl?,-west of Tonk city. 

The lands comprising the estate formerly belonged to J&ipur, 
and in 1722 were granted mjaglr to Nahar Singh, a member ' 
of the ruling family. Subsequently Lawa and other Jaipur 
territory in its vicinity fell under the domination of the Mara- 
thas, represented by the Pindari leader Amir Khan, and in 
1817 became part of the State of Tonk then founded. For 
many years there was constant fighting, arising from the desire 
of the Tonk Darbar to reduce the sturdy Thakurs of Lawa to 
greater submission than they had been accustomed to yield ; 
and in 1865 a force dispatched from Tonk unsuccessfully laid 
siege to Lawa, losing 300 men in killed and wounded. The 
NawSb of Tonk, Muhammad All Khan, continued to harass 
his feudatory, and affairs reached a climax when the Thakur’s 
uncle and his fourteen followers were treacherously murdered ^t 
Tonk in 1867. It was fully proved that this crime was perpe-^. 
trated with the knowledge, and at the instigation, of the Tonk ' 
chief ; and a proclamation issued to the people by order of the 
Governor-General announced the deposition of the Nawab and 
the succession of his son. ‘Lawa,’ it went on, to say, ‘ will now 
become a separate chiefship, and will so remain for ever .under 
the protection of the British Government./' In 1868 Lawa was 
placed under the political supervision of the Resident at Jaipur, 
The tribute of Rs. 3,000 (local currency), formerly paid to 
Tonk, became payable to the British Government; but the 
latter, in consequence of the indebtedness of the estate, held 
its claim in abeyance till 1883, when the tribute was reduced 
to the nominal sum of Rs, 225 a year. In r879 the T^hakur 
agreed to suppress the manufacture of salt, and to abolish all 
taxes and transit duties on every article except gmja, spirits, 
opium, or other intoxicating drugs ; as compensation for these 
concessions he receives from Government annually Rs. 700 
and 10 maunds of salt. 

The Thakurs of Lawa belong to the Naruka sept of the 
Kachwaha Rajputs. . The present Thakur, Mangal Singh, was 
born in 1873, ind succeeded to the estate in May, 1892. He 
is a Rao Bahadur, and holds the title of Raja as a personal 
distinction. 



The population of the chiefship, which consists of one large 
village and five attached hamlets, was 2,682 in 1881, 3,360 in 
1S91, and 2,671 in rgoi ; the decrease since 1891 was mainly 
due to the famine of 1899-1900. At the last Census Hindus 
numbered 2,350, or about 88 per cent, of the population, 
Muhammadans 161, and Jains 160. One-third of the people 
are engaged in agriculture, and^the area ordinarily cultivated is 
abdut 8,000 acres, of which one-eighth is irrigated. Irrigation 
is from wells, which number 150, and from tanks, of which 
there are 7*. The land revenue, amounting to about Rs. 10,000, 
is for the most part collected in kind, the chief taking one- 
third of the produce as his share. The normal revenue and 
expenditure of the estate are approximately Rs. 11,000. The 
Thakur disposes of all petty criminal .and civil cases ; but in 
serious or important ones, which are very rare, the preliminary 
inquiry is made by him, and the record is then submitted to 
the Resident at Jaipur for final decision. 
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Haraoti and Tonk Agenpy,— A .political charge in Raj- 
putana, comprising the States of Bundi and Tonk and Sihe 
chiefship of Shahpura, lying mostly in the south-east of Raj- 
putana. The head-quarters of the Political Agent are ordinarily 
at Deoli, a cantonment in the British District of Ajmer. The 
term ‘ Haraoti ’ means the country of the Hara Rajputs (a sept 
of the great Chauhan clan), or, in other words, the territories 
of Bundi and Kotah. In former times, both these States were 
under the same Political officer, who was styled Political Agent of 
Haraoti, but a separate Agent was appointed at Kotah in 1876. 
The Tonk State consists of six scattered districts, three in Raj- 
putana and three in Central India ; the latter are to some 
extent under the political charge of certain officers of the 
Central India Agency — see Chhabra, Pirawa, and Sironj. 
The population of the Haraoti and Tonk Agency has varied 
from 644,480 in 1881 and 739,390 in 1891 to 487,104 in 1901, 
the decrease of 34 per cent, during the last decade being due 
chiefly to the famine of 1899-1900 and the severe type of 
malarial fever which followed it. The total area is 5,178 
square miles, and the density of population is 94 persons per 
square mile, as compared with 76 for Rajputana as a whole. 
In point of size the Agency ranks sixth, and. as regards popula- 
tion, last among the political divisions of Rajputana. In 1901 
Hindus formed 86 per cent, and Musalmans 10 per cent, of the 
total population. Particulars for the States and chiefship in 
the Agency are given below : — 


State. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

190X. 

Normal land re- 
venue (kitalsa)t 
in thousands of 
rupees. 

Bundi 

2,220 

171,227 

3,60 

Tonk (Rajputana) . 

1,114 

143,330 


Tonk (Central India) 

1,439 

129,871 

1 7,00 

Shahpura 

405 

42,676 

1,70 

Total 

5,178 

487,104 

12,30 


There are altogether 2,238 villages and 8 towns ; but with the 
exception of Tonk (38,759) and Bundi (19,313), the latter arco 
very small. “ 
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Bundi State. — A Native State in the south-east of Raj- 
putana, lying between 25°and 26''N. and 75'’ 15' and 
with an area of 2,220 square miles. Jt is bounded on the 
north by Jaipur and 'i'onk : on the west by Udaipur ; and on 
the south and cast by Kolah. 'I'lic territory may be roughly 
» described as an irregular rhombus, traversed throughout its 
whole length from south-west tf^ north-cast by a double line of 
hills* constituting the central Ihindi range, which divides the 
country into two almost equal portions. For many miles the 
precipitous sairp on the soutliern face of this range forms an 
almost impassable barrier between the plain country on either 
side. 'J'here are four passes : namely, one at the town of 
Bxindi, through which runs the road from J)coli to Kotah ; 
another a little farther to the cast near J.ainwas, through whicit 
the direct road to Tonk passes ; a third between R.lmgarh and 
Khatgarh, whore the Mcj river h.ns cut a channel for itself; and 
the fourth near Lakhcri in the north-east. The highest [)eak 
of the ninge (x,793 feet above the .sea) is at .Saiur, 10 miles 
west of Iklndi town. 'I'he Ch.vmiuIt though it Jtever enters 
Bundi territory’, forms for very nearly the whole distance the 
southern anci eastern boundaries of the State; it varies in 
^ breadth from 200 to .joo yard.s, and in place.s, notably at 
Keshorai Pfitan, where it is crossed by a ferry, att.ains consider- 
able depth. Its principal tributary from the Bflndi side is the 
Mej. The latter, rising in Mcw.ar at an elevation of about 
1,700 feet above sca-lcvel, flows almost due north for 13 mile.s, 
till it^enters Bundi territory near the village of Ncgarh. 'i'hcncc 
it proceeds in a north-easterly direction a little beyond D.ablfina, 
where it inclines almost due east for about 16 miles ; and then, 
turning abniptly south, it cuts its way through the central range, 
and emerging near Khatgarh, bends with a long and tortuous 
sweep again to the cast, and continuing more or less parallel 
with the range, falls into the Chambal in the north-east corner 
of thg State. In this way the Mcj drains both the northern 
and southern portions of the State ; its chief tributary in the 
former is the Bajaen and in the latter the Kural, 

The western portion of Bundi is occupied by schists belong- 
> ing to the Aravalli system, among which are a few outliers of 
quartzite belonging to the Delhi system. At tlm capital, sand- 
stones of Upper Vindhyan age are faulted down against the 
Aravalli schists, and a few outliers of the same sandstones are 
found resting upon the schists in the northern Side of the fault. 
Traces of copper have been found near Datunda ; and iron 
^^s formerly worked to a small extent near Bhaironpura, 
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7 miles north-east of the capital, and also in the north-west 
corner of the State at Pagara. 

The Bundi jungles were in old days famous for their big 
game. Tod tells us that Maharao Raja Bishan Singh, who 
died in 1821, ‘had slain upwards of 100 lions with his own 
hand, besides many tigers ; and boars innumerable had been n 
victims to his lance.’ There ^re now no lions in the State, but 
tigers and black bears are still found in parts, while leopards 
are numerous. Samdar (Cervus unicolor) and chital (C. axis) 
died in large numbers during the drought of 1899-1900, but 
are now again on the increase. 

The climate is but moderately healthy ; fevers and rheuma- 
tism prevail to a considerable extent. Statistics of rainfall are 
available only since 1890 and for the capital. The annual 
rainfall averages about 20 inches, and has varied from nearly 
42 inches in 1900 to 13 inches in 1890. 

The chief of Bundi is the head of the Kara sept of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the country occupied by this 
sept has for the last five or six centuries been known as 
Haraoti. The Chauhans came from Northern India to Sam- 
bhar, a town now held jointly by the chiefs of Jaipur at\d 
Jodhpur, about the beginning of the eighth century, and after 
ruling there and at Ajmer, gained the kingdom of Delhi. The 
last Hindu king of Delhi was the famous Prithwl Raj Chauhan, 
who was killed in 1192 in a battle with Muhammad Ghorl. 
While, however, the Chauhans were still ruling at Sambhar 
towards the end of the tenth century, one Lachhman !^aj or 
Lakhan, the younger son of Wakpati Raj, alias Manik Rai I, 
set out to found a kingdom for himself and proceeded south- 
west to Nadol. Here his descendants ruled for about 200 
years, when Manik Rai II migrated with some of the clan and 
settled down in the south-east corner of Mewar at or near 
Bumbaoda, Menal, &c. The sixth in descent from Manik 
Rai II was Rao Hado or Har Raj, from ■ivhom the sepf take 
the name of Hara. This account differs from that given by 
the Bundi bards, and by Colonel Tod in his Rajasihan, but is 
based on inscriptions found at Nadol, Achalgarh, and Menal. 
The local authorities say the name ‘ Hara ’ was assumed in 
consequence of a miracle performed in the fifth century by 
Asapura Devi, the guardian goddess of the Chauhans, over the 
bones {liadd) of Bhanuraj, the son of the Raja of Hansi, who 
had been devolired by some demon. According to Tod, the 
date was about 1022 and the demon ivas no less, a person thao 
Mahmud of Ghazni, who killed and dismembered the Chauhfin 
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chief, but tlie latter was restored to life by the goddess. About 
13.J2 Rao Dewa or Deoraj, the second chief after Har Raj, 
took the town now called Bv'mdi from the Minas, and made 
them acknowledge him as their lord. Me may be considered 
the founder of the Slate, and since his lime there have been 
* twenty- one chiefs of Ihlndi. , 

Constant feuds and battles \vith ^^cwar took place in thc'^ 1 
fifteenth century, but the most dangerous enemy of live Haras’- \ 
was the powerful Muhammadan dynasty of Mfdwa. An army ’ 
sent by the’Sultiin of M.'indu besieged and look Bfindi about ' 
1457, Rao Bairi 8:11 and many of his nobles falling in its 
defence. The Kao's youngest son, Sh:lm Singh, wa.s carried 
off by the invaders, and brought up as a Musalmfin under the 
name of Samarkand. Shortly afterwards the H:lras commenced 
plundering the territories of M:lndu, and another army was 
sent against them under the command of Samarkand, who 
took Btlndi and ruled there for some years, till he was killed 
by Rao Narayan D.ls. The tiext chief of note was Rao Surjan, 
with whose accession in 155.5 commenced a new era for the 
Bundi Suate. During the preceding 200 years the Iblra chiefs 
lyid, while possessing a certain amount of independence, been to 
^ a considerable extent vassals of the Ran:ls of Udaipur. 'I'hcir 
services had been requisitioned by the latter in times of 
emergency, and had been given as much on account of the 
relationship engendered by marriages between the two houses 
as from any feeling of dependence. Rao Surjan had, possibly 
as go^vernor on behalf of the Ran:l, obtained possession of the 
famous fortress of Rantiiamiihok, which was much coveted 
by Akbar. According to Ivlusalman historians, the emperor 
besieged it in person and took it in a month; but the Hindu 
version is that the siege was ineiTcctual, and that Akbar 
obtained by stratagem and courtesy what he had failed to 
secure by force of arms. In any ease the fort passed into the 
possession of the emperor, and the Bundi chief is said to have 
received as a reward the government of fifty-two districts 
including Benares, and the commaird of 2,000. By this trans- 
action the Bundi State threw in its lot with the Muhammadan 
y emperors, and from this period (1569) the Hara chief bore the 
title of Rao Raja. Several of SurjanVsuccessors took service 
with the emperors of Delhi, obtained high ran^, and received 
large grants of land, which were alternately resumed and 
restored as they lost or gained favour, or took the wTong or 
»ight side in j;he struggle for empire. 

the beginning of the seventeenth ^century occurred the 
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partition of Haraoti and the formation of Kotah as a separate 
State. Rao Raja Ratan Singh, chief of Bundi, had given in 
jdgtr to his son, Madho Singh, the town of Kotah and its 
dependencies. The)' joined the imperial army at Burhanpur 
when Jahangir’s son, Khurram, was threatening rebellion 
against his father ; and for services then rendered, Ratan Singh 'v 
obtained the government of BurhSnpur, and Madho Singh 
received Kotah and its dependencies, to be held by hid' and 
his heirs direct from the crown. After Ratan Singh came Rao 
Raja Chhatarsal, who was one of the most gallant chiefs of 
Bundi. He took part in many battles in the Deccan (such 
as Daulatabad, Bidar, Gulbarga, &c.), and was finally killed 
leading the vanguard of the army of Dara against Aurangzeb 
in 1658. The new emperor naturally transferred all the 
resentment he harboured against Chhatarsal to his son and 
successor Bhao Singh, but after vainly attempting to ruin him, 
decided to use him, and gave him the government of Aurang- 
abad. In 1707, in the battle for Aurangzeb’s vacant throne, 
Budh Singh, chief of Bundi, held a prominent post, and by his 
conduct and courage contributed largely to the victory which 
left Shah Alam Bahadur Shah without a rival. For thefe 
services Budh Singh was ihade a Maharao Raja, a title borne 
by his successors to this day. Shortly afterwards occurred 
a bitter feud with Jaipur, and Budh Singh was driven out of 
his country and died in exile. His son, Umed Singh, after 
many gallant efforts, succeeded, with the assistance of Malhar 
Rao Holkar, in recovering his patrimony in 1748; but he had 
to make over to the Maratha leader, us payment for his 
services, the town and district of Patan. In 1770 Umed 
Singh abdicated in favour of his son Ajit Singh, who, three 
years later, killed Rana Ari Singh of Udaipur when out 
shooting with him. Centuries before, a dying sati is said to 
have prophesied that ‘ the Rao and the Rana should never 
meet at the ahaira or spring hunt without death ensuing’ and 
the prophecy has indeed proved true; for in 1531 Rao Suraj 
Mai and Rana Ratan Singh were shooting together in the 
Btindi jungles and killed each other, while in 1773, as above 
stated, Ajit Singh of Bundi killed Rana Ari Singh. In con- 
sequence of thpe unfortunate incidents there is a feud between 
the two houses, which is not yet forgotten. Ajit lived for only 
a few months after the event last mentioned, and was succeeded 
by his son, Bislian Singh, who gave most efficient assistance to 
Colonel Monson in his disastrous retreat befoi:e the army of 
Holkar in 1S04, thereby bringing on himself the special 
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vengeance of the Maratha leader. From that time up to 1817 
the Marathas and Pindaris constantly ravaged the State, 
exacting tribute and assuming supremacy. 

On February ro, 1S18, a treaty w.as concluded with Pishan 
Singh by which the State of Ih'mdi was taken under Britisli 
protection. Tiie tribute formerly paid to Holkar was remitted, 
and the lands held by that chief in Bundi were also restored 
to ^Bishan Singh, who further agreed to pay to the British 
Government the tribute he had been payitig to Sindhia. This 
was fixed ’at Rs. So, 000 a year, of which one-half was on 
account of Sindhia’s share (two-thirds) of tlie revenue of the 
Patan district, which Government intended to restore to 
Bilndi, under the belief that it had been usurped by Sindhia. 
When, liowcver, it was found that Sindhia had not usurped 
this portion of t))C Patan district, but Ijad received it from the 
Peshwa, to whom it had been ceded by Bundi for assistance 
rendered in expelling a usurper, the tribute jiayablc by Bundi 
was reduced to Rs. 40,000 a year. So it remained till 1847, 
when, with the consent of Sindhia, his share of the P.atan 
district was made over in perpetuity to the Bundi chief on 
payment of*a further sum of Rs. So, 000 a yc.ar to be credited 
to Gwalior. Under the treaty of 1S60 with Sindhia, the 
sovereignty of the tract in question was transferred to the 
British Government, from whom BOndi now holds it as 
a perpetual fief, subject to a payment of Rs. 80,000 a year, 
in addition to the tribute of Rs. 40,000 payable under the 
trea^' of 1S18. 

Bishan Singh died in 1S21 and was succeeded by his son 
Ram Singh, then ten years of age. The murder of his minister, 
Kishan Ram, in 1830 by an armed party from Jodhpur would 
have probably caused hostilities between tlie two States but for 
the intervention of the British Government. Mahfirao Rfija 
Ram Singh’s attitude towards the British Government during 
the ^Mutiny of 1857 was one of apathy and lukewarmness, 
which in the case of the rising of the State troops at Kotah 
amounted almost to an open support of the rebels’ cause, due 
in some measure to the fact that the chief was not on good 
terms vath the Maharao of Kotah. He, however, received in 
1862 the usual samd conferring on him the right of adoption, 
was created a G.C.S.I. and a Counsellor of the Empire in 
1877, and a C.I.E. in 1878. His rule, was old-fashioned but 
popular, and was remarkable for the strict integrity he evinced 
un all his actions. He himself was described as the most 
'Conservative prince in conservative Rajputana, and a grand 
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specimen of a true Rajput gentleman. He died full of years 
and honours in 1889, having ruled for nearly sixt3^-eight 
years, and was succeeded by his son, Raghubir Singh, the 
present Maharao Raja, who was invested with full governing 
powers in 1890. The only recent event of importance has 
been the great famine of 1899-1900. The administration is ^ 
conducted largely on the s^me old-fashioned lines. ■ His 
Highness was made a K.C.S.I. in 1897 and a G.C.I.Bi in 
1901, and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns; he has no 
surviving sons, and his nearest relation is his brcfther. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 8ig, and 
the population at each of the three enumerations was : (1881) 
254,701, (1891) 295,675, and (1901) 171,227. The decrease 
of 42 per cent, during the last decade was due to the great 
famine of 1899-1900, and to the outbreak of a severe type of 
fever which followed it. The State is divided into twelve tahsils 
and contains two towns, Bundi and Naenwa. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 


Subdivision. 

Number of 

Population. 

Percentage^f 
variation iii 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons ablj 
to read ana 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Bundi town 

I 


19>3t3 

- 14-3 

1,295 

Aril a tahsll 

... 

33 

7.9?8 

- 30-8 

106 

Ametha tahsTl . 

• • . 

17 

<5,886 

— 16.1 

48 

Barundhan tahstl 


115 

15,226 

-49.1 

243 

Deyi tahstl 


90 

I5,4'5 

- 44-3 

231 

Gothra tahstl . 


99 

18,486 

fr-52-7 

549 

Gaindoli tahsll . 


92 

18,698 

- 30.0 

190 

Hlndoli tahsll . 

... 

119 

18,521 

- 59-5 

650 

Karwar tahsll . 

• •• 

53 

12,457 

- .34-7 

216 

Lakheri tahsll . 

... 

44 

9,136 

~ 38-5 

101 

Naenwa town . 

I 


4,5'’! 

— 26'r 

201 

Patan tahsll 


34 

13,247 

— i8.i 

189 

Selor tahsll 

... 

90 

9,298 

- .59-7 

84 

Talwas tahsll . 

... 

31 

3,065 

-48-7 

104 

State total 

3 

817 

171,227 

- 42.1 

4,207 


In 1901 Hindus numbered 156,359, or over 91 per cent, 
of the total; Musalmans, 8,377, or nearly 5 per cent.; and 
Jains, 6,482, or nearly 4 per cent The language mainly spoken 
is known as B^raoti, a form of Jaipurl, which is one of the 
four main groups of Rajasthani. 

The most nuhierous caste in the State is that of the Mlniis, 
numbering 22,000, or about 13 per cent, of the total. T-liey 
once possessed a good deal of this territorj^, and were noted .Ts 
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daring and expert plunderers, dacoity being their profession 
and their pastime ; they have now settled down and become 
very fair agriculturists and soldiers. A wild tract of country 
in the vicinity of the cantonment of Deoli is called the Mina 
Kherar ; it consists of several villages belonging to the Bundi, 

Jaipur, and Mewar States, which are inhabited by Parihar 
Minas, or Minas who claim descent from the Parihar Rajputs 
who* used to rule at Mandor in Jodhpur. Owing to the 
civilizing influence of the Deoli Irregular Force, now the 42nd 
(Deoli) regiment, the Mina Kherar is at the present time as 
peaceable as it was formerly turbulent. After the Minas come 
the Gujars (18,000), who are cattle-dealers and breeders and 
agriculturists; the ‘Brahmans (17,000), the Mails or gardeners 
(13,000), the Mahajarvs or bankers and traders (11,400), and 
the Chamars or workers in leather (10,700). Taking the 
population as a whole, more than 53 per cent, live solely by 
the land, and many more are partially agriculturists. 

In the northern half of the State the soil is for the most part General 
hard and stony, and dependent on the rainfall for moisture ; agricul- 
generally speaking, the only harvest here is the kharij, sown ditions. 
when the rail! falls, and gathered about October. The southern 
half of Bundi is, on the other hand, rich in alluvial soils ; the 
* south-eastern iahsils are covered almost entirely with a rich 
black cotton soil, capable of producing almost any crop, while 
in other parts the soil is a light sandy loam rendered fertile by 
means of numerous wells. 

The principal rains crops are maize, /ewar, and fttuiig] while Agricul- 
in the cold season ^vheat, barley, gram, opium, linseed, &c., 
are sown. The area ordinarily cultivated is estimated at about principal 
420 square miles, of which 178 are under wheat, 32 under crops, 
cotton, and 20 under poppy. 

Cattle, ponies, sheep, goats, and camels are all bred in con- Live-stock, 
siderable numbers, but are in no way remarkable. Pasturage 
is abundant in ordinary years. 

The area irrigated is about 70 square miles, almost entirely Irrigation, 
from wells, of which there are about 10,000. Leathern buckets 
drawn up with a rope and pulley by bullocks moving down an 
^ inclined plane are universally used for lifting the water. The 
only irrigation tanks are those at Hindoli and Dugari, which 
are said to irrigate 240 and 600 acres respectivefy. 

Large tracts of Bundi are woodland, jind the forest area is Forests, 
returned as about 890 square miles. The cdhimonest trees 
aje the khair {Acacia Catechu), khejra {Frosopis spicigera), babul 
Qicacia arabica), dhak {Butea frondosa), mahud (Bassia lati- 
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gular {Ficus glomeratci)^- sal {Shorea I'obiistd), goiya 
{Trema oriefitalis), nlm {Melia Azadirackta), pipal {Ficus 
religiosa), bar {Ficus bengalensis), aonla {Pfiyllanthus Emblica), 
tamarind, and tendu {Diospyros toinentosci). The forests are 
not systematically worked, but are fairly protected. -The net 
forest revenue is about Rs. 4,000. 

The iron mines in the nort^-west corner were at one time 
extensively worked, but are now deserted. Limestone adtnir- 
ably adapted for building purposes is found in several parts. 

The manufactures are unimportant. There is a botton-press 
belonging to the State at Baori, 10 miles from Deoli, in which 
on an average about 44,000 maunds of cotton are pressed 
yearly at a profit to the Darbar of about Rs, 21,000. In the 
working season sixty hands are employed. 

Commerce. The chief exports are cotton, oilseeds, spices, opium, hides, 
gum, wool, and ghl ; while the chief imports include piece- 
’ goods, sugar, rice, salt, and metals. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest stations being 
Nasirabad on the Rajputana-Malwa line, 87 miles north-wesi 
of Bundi town, and Baran on the Indian Midland Railway, 
65 miles to the south-east. The Nagda-Muttfa line, no\y 
under construction, will, however, traverse the eastern portion 
of the territory, while the proposed Baran-Ajmer-Marwar Rail- 
way, the earthwork of which was practically completed during 
the famine of 1899-1900, is to run close to the capital. The 
total length of metalled roads is nearly 47 miles, and of un- 
metalled roads 9I miles, all maintained by the State, '[[here 
are, in addition, the usual country tracks. » The only Imperial 
post office is situated at the capital, but the Darbar has a local 
postal system of its own. 

Famine is an exceptional occurrence. Distress is said to 
have been prevalent in 1833-4, while in 1868-9 there was 
great scarcity of fodder and two-thirds of the cattle perished. 
The State suffered severely in 1899-1900, and it was notj.until 
the famine had well advanced that the Darbar made any 
practical effort to relieve the prevailing distress. Grain, fodder, 
and water were alike deficient. Fifty per cent, of the cattle 
are said to have died, and, excluding cholera and small-pox, 
the death-rate among human beings was higher than it should 
have been. More than 3,000,000 units were relieved on works, 
and 754,000 in poorbouses ; the total direct expenditure by 
the Darbar exceeded 3-7 lakhs, while land revenue to the extent 
of 4 lakhs was remitted. In addition, a further sum of aboi^. 
1-8 lakhs, granted by the committee of the Indian Charitabfc 
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Relief Fund, was spent in giving extra food to the ])COplc and 
providing them with bullocks, grain, &c. 

The Stale is governed by the Maharao Raja, assisted by A'lniinis- 
a Council, which is divided into five departments under five 
working members. The twelve /a/isJ/s arc each under a fa/isif- 
' da}\ and smaller subdivisions arc under />af:rdr/s and s/tn/uuis. 

For the guidance of the varievs courts of justice the .State Civil nnd 
has Its own criminal and civil codes, based on Hindu law, ihe 
customs of the country, and the similar enactments of British 
India. The lowest court is that of the koiu'al, whose juris- 
diction is confined to the capital ; this official disposes of petty 
civil suits not exceeding Rs. 25 in value, and on the criminal 
side can pass a sentence of one montlvs imprisonment or fine 
up to Rs. 1 1. Next come tiie courts of the fahsiidars, of the 
two h'hdars or governors of the forts of Taragarh (at the 
capital) and Naenwa, and of an official known as the Jaglr 
hakfisln\ who disjmscs of petty cases occurring in the estates of 
the jlglrdlrs. These courts have the same criminal powers 
as the kafJi’d/, and decide civil suits not exceeding Rs. 200 in • 
value. The superior civil and criminal courts, namely those of 
tlje lidMm diwdai and H>lhm fau;ddn\ arc located at the 
j capital ; they hear appeals against the decisions of all the courts 
mentioned above, and try cases beyond their powers. 'I'hc 
civil court decides suits not exceeding Rs. 2,000 in value, while 
the criminal court can punish with imprisonment up to one 
year and fine up to Rs. xoo. The highest court is that of the 
Council, the final appellate authority in the State ; it disposes 
of all cases beyond the powers of the two tribunals last 
mentioned, and when presided over bj' the Maharao Raja can 
pass sentence of death. 

The normal revenue is nearly 6 lakhs, the chief sources Finance, 
being land (including tribute from jaglrddrs)^ about 3*6 lakhs ; 
and customs, i-8 lakhs. The ordinary expenditure is about 
5-6 lajvhs, the main items being ; cost of establishment (civil 
and judicial), 1-3 lakhs ; army and police, 1-3 lakhs ; tribute, 

1-2 lakhs; and household expenditure (including the chiefs 
privy purse), 1-2 lakhs. Owing principally to the famine of 
^ 1899-1900, the State owes about a lakh to the British Govern- 
ment, but has ample assets. * 

Bundi has had a silver coinage of its own since the time of Currency. 
Shah Alam II, and there have been Variou^ issues under 
different names. Up to 1901 four kinds of rupees were 
CJ^rrent in the> State : namely, the old rupee struck between 
1759 ^^59 i Gydrah sana or rupee of the eleventh 
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year of Akbar II; the Ram shdht, struck between 1859 and 
1886, and named after the late chief; and the Katdr shdhU 
first coined in 1886, and so called from the dagger (katar) on 
its obverse. Of these coins, the Gyarah saiia was always 
largely mixed with alloy, and was therefore used for charitable 
purposes, weddings, &c. ; but the other rupees were at one 
time or another, of the same value as the British rupee. The 
Bundi rupees depreciated to such an extent that, in iSpp-iJ^oo, 
162' of them exchanged for 100 British rupees. In ipor the 
Darbar declared that in future the sole legal ten'der, besides 
British coin, would be the Chehra shahi, which it proceeded 
to coin and issue. This rupee is said to be of pure silver, 
and now exchanges for 13^ British annas. 

The land revenue was formerly collected partly in cash and 
partly in kind, but since 1881 has been paid entirely in cash at 
rates then fixed by the Darbar. There are said to be 142 
different rates for ‘ wet ’ and 99 for ‘ dry ’ land ; they vary with 
the quality of the soil, the distance of the field from the village 
site, &c. The maximum and minimum rates per acre are : 
for * wet’ land Rs. 14-14-0 and Rs. 2-3-0, and fc^r ' dry ’ land 
Rs. 8 and 2 ^ annas respectively, all in the local currency. Ip 
the khdlsa area, comprising about two-thirds of the State, the 
cultivator, so long as he pays the demand regularly, is not dis- 
turbed in his possession. The bhuf/iids, now few in number, 
are always Rajputs ; they hold a few acres of land rent-free, 
and in return render miscellaneous services. They receive 
small quantities of grain from the cultivators of their visages, 
and every third year pay from one-third* to one-half of their 
annual income to the Darbar, The chauth-battas, so called 
from the rent payable by them having been fixed at one-fourth 
of the produce of their fields, are also Rajputs, and their 
number is comparatively large. They now hold their land at 
a reduced rate and perform the same duties as the bhtimids, 
but they receive no perquisites from their villages aiyi arc 
excused the tribute to the Darbar every third year. Lands 
are held on jagir tenure by relations and connexions of the 
chief, by other Rajputs, and in some cases by officials in lieu 
of salary. Some of the Jagirddrs hold their lands rent-free, 
but the roajqnty pay tribute ; all have to perform service 
when called on, both in person and with their contingents, 
but the number of the latter is dependent rather on the will of 
the chief than on any fixed rating. All jdglr estates are liable 
to be resumed for misconduct. Khairdi lands, or thtj^c 
granted to Brahmaqs or religious and charitable institutions, 
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are held rent-free and cannot be alienated. If the holder has 
no male issue, the land is resumed. 

The military force consists of 350 regulars (100 cavalry, Army. 

200 infantry, and 50 artillerymen) and 400 irregular infantry j 
there are 48 serviceable guns. 

The police force consists of 722 men, all unmounted. Of Police and 
these, 79 do duty at the capi^l and the remainder are dis-'^'^'^®' 
tril^ted over 13 thanas in the rest of the State. The Central 
jail has accommodation for 149 prisoners, and there are small 
lock-ups at’the head-quarters of each talisil. 

In respect of the literacy of its population Bundi stands Education, 
fifteenth among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, 
with 2-5 per cent. (4>7 males and o-i females) able to read 
and write. Only two educational institutions are maintained 
by the State ; namely, a high school at the capital, and a 
small vernacular school at Naenwa, which are attended by 
200 boys, of whom 60 study English. There are said to 
be about 12 indigenous schools under private management. 

The total State expenditure on education is about Rs. 3,000 ^ 


a year. 

^ There is t)Ut one hospital, at the capital ; it is maintained Hospitals 

by the Darbar at a cost varying from Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,500 *'”^1 ^^cci- 
.rr • • • u , j • nation, 

a year. Vaccination is nowhere compulsory, and is everywhere 

backward. A staff of 2 vaccinators is kept up, which in 1904-5 
successfully vaccinated only 561 persons, or about 3 per 
1,000 of the population, while the average number vaccinated 
in each of the previous five years was but 164, 

\Rajputana Gazstteer^ vol. i (1879, under revision).] 

Bundi Town. — The capital of the State of the same name 
in Rajputana, situated in 25° 27' N. and 75° 39' E., about 
100 miles south-east of Ajmer city. It is said to be named 
after a Mina chieftain called Bunda, from whose grandson it 
was taken by Rao Dewa about 1342. Population (1901), 
i9).V3- town possesses a combined post and telegraph 

office, a jail, a high school attended by 160 boys, and a hos- 
pital with accommodation for ii in-patients, in which 9,362 
cases were treated in 1904 and 343 operations were performed. 

Bundi is one of the most picturesque towns in Rajputana. 

It is situated in a gorge nearly surrounded by wooded hills, and 
is entirely enclosed within walled fortifications through which 
ingress and egress are obtained by mgans of four gateways ; 
namely, the Bhairon gate on the west, the Chaogan gate on 
•the south, the Patan Pol on the east, and the Shukl Baori gate 
on the north. The streets and hous ' a -nfi with the 
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unevenness of the ground, and some of the suburbs have crept 
upwards on both of the northern slopes. The principal bazar, 
nearly 50 feet in mdth, runs throughout the whole length of 
the town, but the other streets .are narrow and very irregular. 
The palace, rising up above the town in pinnacled terraces on 
the slope of a hill having an elevation above sea-level of over.w 
1,400 feet, is a striking feature, of the place. Tod writes that, 
throughout Rajputana, which boasts many fine palaces, ‘ that 
of Bundi 

‘ IS allowed to possess the first rank, for which it is indebted 
to situation not less than to the splendid additions which it 
has continually received : for it is an aggregate of palaces, each 
having the name of its founder, and yet the whole so well har- 
monizes and the character of the architecture is so uniform 
that its breaks or fantasies appear only to arise from the pecu- 
liarity of the position and serve to diversify its beauties.’ 

Above the palace is the fort of Taragarh, and a spur of the 
same hill is surmounted by a large and very handsome chhat 7 -i, 
called the Suraj or ‘ sun-dome,’ whose cupola rests on sixteen 
pillars and is about 20 feet in diameter. Beyond this to the 
north-west lies the Phul Sagar or ‘ flower tVnk,’ and (l 
small palace, the summer residence of the chief; and to the 
south-west of this is the Naya Bagh or Bajrangbilas. To the 
north-east of the town is another tank, the Jet Sagar or Bara 
Talao, on the embankment of which stands an open palace 
called the Sukh Mahal ; and a little farther on is the Sar Bagh, 
the place of cremation for the Bundi chiefs. Immediately to 
the east of the town rises an abrupt cliff r,426 feet above the 
sea, and on its summit is a small mosque said to have been 
built before the Hara Rajputs came here, and called after 
Miran, a Muhammadan saint, whose tomb is at Ajmer. 

Dablana. — ^Village in the State of Bundi, Rajputana, situ- 
ated in -25° 35' N. and 75° 40' E., on the left bank of the Mej 
river, about ii miles north of Bundi town. Population (i^gor), 
1,136. A battle was fought here about 1745 between the Plara 
Rajputs under Maharao Raja Umed Singh and a large army 
sent by Maharaja Isri Singh of Jaipur, in which the former 
were defeated. 

Dugari.— Village in .the State of Bundi, Rajputana, situated 
in 25° 40' N.‘ and 75° 49' E., about 20 miles north-east of 
Bundi town. Population (1901). i. 53 r- The village was 
granted in jcigtf to a younger son of hlaharao Raja Uniccl 
Singh about the middle of the eighteenth centpry, and is stilj 
held by one of his descendants. To the north-west is the 
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largest sheet of water in the State ; it is known as the Kanak 
Sagar, has an area of about three square miles, and its dam is 
said to have been built in 15S0 at a cost of 2 lakhs, A pic- 
turesque palace, enclosed within meagre fortifications, stands 
on a prominent hill in the vicinity. 

' Hindoli, — Head-quarters of the of the same name 

in the Stale of Bundi, Rrijputiina, situated in 25° 35' N. and 
75°*3o' E., about 15 miles north-west of Bundi town. Popula- 
tion (1901), 2,162. The village is picturesquely situated at the 
base of some low hills, on one of which stands a palace built 
by Pratap Singh, a member of the ruling family, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 'J'o the north of the village lies 
an artificial lake, about i square mile in area, called the Ram 
Siigar after a Mahajan named Rama Sfih, who is said to have 
constructed its embankment about 500 years ago. At the 
north-eastern e.xtremity of the dam is a group of handsome 
cenotaphs, all of the seventeenth century. 

Keshorai Patan, — Head-quarters of the /a//s?/ of the same 
name in the State of Bfmdi, Rajputana, situated in 25° 17' N. • 
and 75° sf E., on the northern bank of the Cliambal, about 
j2 miles below Kotah town and 22 miles south-east of Bundi 
I town. Population (igoi), 3,773. The place claims a very 
remote antiquity, local historians aficcting to trace its tradi- 
tions back to the mythological period of the Mahabharata. 

In old days it was a wild jungle, known as Jambu Karan from 
the number of jd 7 nun trees (in Sanskrit jambu) and of jackals 
(in %inskrit jambuk) found there. The original name of the 
town was Rantideo* Patan, after Raja Rantidco, chief of Ma- 
heshwar and cousin of Raja Hasti, the founder of Hastinapur, 

The oldest inscriptions found are in a couple of sat'i temples 
on the banks of the river, which arc supposed to bear dates 
A. D. 35 and 93 ; it is also stated that, long before this period, 
one Parasram built the Jambu Margeshwar or Keshwar temple 
sacn^ to Mahadeo. The building gradually fell into decay 
and was reconstructed in the time of Rao Raja Chhatarsal 
(1631-58), to whom also is due the erection of the larger 
temple of Keshorai, for which the town is now famous, though 
^ the foundations were actually laid in the time of his prede- 
cessor. This temple contains an image of Keshorai, a name 
for Vishnu, and attracts yearly a large crowd of worshippers. 

It possesses no marked architectural beauties, and has been so 
incessantly covered with fresh coats of whitewash that it looks 
.^ot unlike a huge piece of fretwork in wax or sugar which the 
heat or moisture has partially melted. The tahsil of Patan, 
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one of the most fertile of the State, was ceded to the Peshwa 
in the eighteenth century for assistance rendered in expelling 
a usurper, and was by him transferred, two-thirds to Sindhia 
and one-third to Holkar. Under the treaty of 1818 the por- 
tion held by Holkar was restored to Bundi, w’hile under the 
treaty of i860 with Sindhia the sovereignty of the remainder S 
of the tract was transferred tp the British Government, who 
made it over in perpetuity to Bundi on payment of Rs. 8cf,ooo 
a year. 

Naenwa. — Town in the north of the State of Bundi, Rajpu- 
tana, situated in 25° 46' N. and 75° 51' E., about 27 miles 
north-east of Bundi towm. Population (1901), 4,501. The 
town is surrounded by a wall and ditch, both in fair preserva- 
tion, and is flanked on the north-east and south-west by three 
tanks, from which the fosse can be flooded at pleasure. The 
largest of these tanks, the Nawal Sagar, is said to have been 
built by a Solanki Rajput, Nawal Singh, in 1460. The 
town contains a handsome little palace and a vernacular school 
attended by 40 boys. 

Tonk State. — A Native State, situated partly in Rajputana 
and partly in Central India, and consisting of six districts 
separated from each other by distances varying from 20 to ^ 
250 miles. The Rajputana districts are Tonk, Aligarh, 
and Nimbahera, while those in Central India are Chhabra, 
PiRAWA, and SiRONj. The State lies between 23° 52' and 
26° 29' N. and 74° 13' and 77° 57' E., and has a total area of 
about 2,553 square miles, of which 1,114 are in Rajputaqa and 
1,439 Central India. The characteristics of almost ever)' 
district differ. Tonk and AlJgarh are flat and open, with here 
and there a ridge of rocky hills covered wdth scrub jungle. 
Nimbahera is intersected by a broken range of hills, and the 
country to the south-west is high table-land. The Chitor hills 
extend to the north-eastern corner and include the highest 
peak of the State, 1,980 feet above the sea. The northern 
and central parts of Chhabra are open, while the rest of the 
district is hilly and well wooded. Pirawa and Sironj are un- 
dulating, the southern portions of each being hilly and some- 
what overgrown w'ith jungle. A ridge of the Vindhyas traverses 
Sironj from north to south, and divides it into two distinct 
tracts, that to \he west being about 1,800 feet above the sea. 
The principal rivers «are the Banas and the PaubatL The 
former flows for about 30 miles through, and for another 
10 miles along the border of, the Tonk district; it is ford- 
able during the winter and summer, but in the rains becomes 
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a swifi and ani;ry torrcnl, upwards <»f half a mile in breadth 
and sonieiiincs 30 feel deep. It is said to have risen in great 
flood in 1S75, and in its jias.'^agc down_to,_aud-pasi 'I'onk city 
to liavc swept away villages and Innkliiigs far above the higiiest 
watermark, 'kho Mfishi and Sohadra river.s join it in this dis- 
r trict, and two other of it.s tributaries, the (lamhhir and the 
Bcrach, flow for short distance. s through Xhuhahera. 'riu; 

I’aitjali, which forms the eastern and norlheni fronlier.s of 
Chhabra, is from 80 to 200 yards broad. In the hot season 
it ceases to* flow, but during the raijis ferries ply at Chauki, 

Gugor, and other places. 'I'he river Sind rises in Sironj, but 
attains to no size there. 

A considerable part of the 'I'onk district is covered by the Geology, 
alluvium of the lianas, and from this a few rocky hills com- 
posed of .schists of the Arfivalli system protrude, together with 
scattered outliers of the Ahvar quartzites. Nlmbahera is for 
the most part covered by .shales, limestone, and sandstone 
belonging to the Lower Vindhyan grou)), while the Central 
India districts lie in the Deccan traj) area, and j)resent tdl the , 
features common to that formation. 

, Besides tTic usual small game, artlelope, ravine deer, and I'anna. 
j, {Boselaphus irn^ocamdm) arc common in the plains, and 

leopards, sat/i/xir {Ccn'us umcolor), and wild hog are found in 
many of the hills. An occasion.altiger is met with in thesouth- 
ea.st of Aligarh, the north-cast of Nimbahcra, and parts of 
Pirawa and Sironj, and there arc a few c/itfa/ {Cervus a.xts) in 
Nirnjjahcra and the Central India districts. 

The climate of 'Sonk and Aligarh is, on the whole, dry and Climaic 
healthy, though malarial fevers prevail during and after the 
rains. Hot winds bloAv almost continuously in April and May, 
but the nights are comparatively cool. 'I’lie remaining districts, 
situated in or close to Mrdwii, enjoy a good climate. The 
annual rainfall in the Rajputana portion of the State averages 
beU'^en 25 and 26 inches, of which four-fifths arc received in 
July and August. In the rest of the territory the fall varies 
from 30 inches in Chhabra to 38 in Sironj. At 'i'onk city 
the heaviest fall of rain in any one year exceeded 57 inches 
^ - in 1887, and the lightest was about to inches in 1899. 

The ruling family are Pathans of the Bungr tribe. In the History, 
reign of Muhammad Shah, one Taleh Khan left his home in 
the Buner country and took service in» Rohilkhand with Ali 
Muhammad Khan, a Rohilla of distinction. *His son, Haiyat 
,^han, became possessed of some landed property in 
Moradabad, and to him in 1768 was born Amir Khan, the 
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founder of this State. Beginning life as a petty mercenary 
leader, he rose in 1798 to be the commander of a large army 
in the service of Jaswant Rao Holkar, and was employed in 
the campaigns against Sindhia, the Peshwa, and the British, 
and in assisting to levy the contributions exacted from Rajpu- 
tana and Malwa. It was one of the terms of the union 
between Amir Khan and Hollar that they should share equally 
in all future plunder and conquest, and accordingly in ‘r 798 
Amir Khan received the district of Sironj. To this'Tonk and 
Pirawa were added in 1806, Nimbahera in 1809, knd Chhabra 
in 1816. On the entrance of the British into Malwa, Amir Khan 
made overtures to be admitted to protection, but the conditions 
he proposed were too extravagant to be acceded to. He received, 
however, the offer of a guarantee of all the lands he held under 
grants from Holkar, on condition of his abandoning the 
predatory system, disbanding his army of fifty-two battalions of 
disciplined infantry and a numerous body of Pathan cavalry, 
and surrendering his artillery, with the exception of forty guns, 
to the British at a valuation. His request to be confirmed in 
lands obtained from different Rajput States under every circum- 
stance of violence and extortion was positively rejected. TJo 
these terms Amir Khan agreed, and they were embodied in a ^ 
treaty in November, 1817. To the territories thus guaranteed 
(the five districts above mentioned) the fort and pargana of 
Rampura, now called Aligarh, were added by the British 
Government as a free grant, and a loan of 3 lakhs, afterwards 
converted into a gift, was made to him. Nawab Amir Jvhan 
died in 1834 and was succeeded by his son, Wazir Muhammad 
Khan, who, during the Mutiny, repulsed with comparatively 
few men an attack made on the Tonk fort by the combined 
forces of the Nawab of Banda and Tantia Topi. For these 
services, his salute was raised from 15 to 17 guns, and in 1862 
he received a safiad guaranteeing the succession to his family 
according to Muhammadan law, in the event of the failure of 
natural heirs. He died in 1864. His son and successor, 
Muhammad AH Khan, was unpopular with his subjects. He 
forbade the building of Hindu temples, or even repairs to ^ 
existing ones, and in his overpowemg desire to increase the * 
revenue he resorted to every' means • of wringing money from 
jagirddrs and cultivators. In consequence of his abetment of 
a treacherous attack on the uncle and followers of his tributary', 
the Thakur of ‘Lawa, he was deposed in 1867 by the British 
Government, and placed under surveillance at Benares, wheij' 
he died in 1895. As a further mark of the displeasure of 
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Government, the salute of the ruler of Tonic was reduced to 
II guns. The^former salute of 17 guns was regranted to the 
present chief in 1877 for his life only, but was permanently 
restored to the State in 1878. ‘ Muhammad All Khan was 
succeeded in 1867 by his son, Muhammad Ibrahim AH Khan, 

X the present Nawab. For about two years the State was ad- 
ministered by a Council of Reggncy, controlled by a resident 
British officer, but the Nawab was entrusted with the manage- 
ment in 1870. The important events of the present rule have 
been the filmines of 1868-9 and 1899-1900; the revenue 
survey and settlement ; the construction of the railway in the 
Chhabra district ; and the establishment of regular courts of 
justice, schools, hospitals, and dispensaries. His Highness 
was created a G.C.I.E. in 1890. 

The number of towns and railages in the State is. 1,294, and The 
the ■ population at each of the three enumerations was : 
(1881) 338,029, (1891) 380,069, and (1901) 273,201. The 
decrease of about 28 per cent, since 1891 is ascribed to the 
famines and scarcities of the decade, notably the famine of , 
1899-1900, which was followed by a disastrous type of fever. 

Xhe State contains one city, from which it takes its name, and 
four towns. The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 : — 
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^ State total 

2,553 

5 

1,289 

273,201 

— 28.1 

6,357 


In 1901 Hindus numbered 225,432, or more than 82 per 
cent, of the total; Musalmans, 41,090, or 15 per cent.; and 
^ Jains, 6,623. More than 99 per cent, of the Musalmans belong 
to the Sunni sect. The languages mainly spoken in the Raj- 
putana parga^ias are Hindi, Mewarl, and Urdu, and in the 
Central India districts MalwI. . 

The principal castes are the Chamars, who fiumber 29,600, Castes 

r about 10 p,er cent, of the total ; Pathans, 17,500, or about 
per cent. ; Brahmans, 16,000, or nearly 6 per cent. ; Maha- 
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jans, 15,000, or over 5-1 per cent. ; Minas, 14,000, or over 
5 per cent. ; and Gujars, 13,000, and Shaikhs, 11,600, both 
between 4 and 5 per cent. The chief occupation of the people 
is agriculture, more than 45 per cent, living by the land, while 
many others are partially agriculturists. Nearly 10 per cent, 
are workers in leather, horn, and bones, and about 5 per cent, t; 
are engaged in the cotton ind/istry. 

The various districts resemble each other to this extent’-that 
all are, speaking generally, favoured with good soil and water. 
The soils of the State may be broadly divided Into : (i) the 
dark series, of which there are two varieties, the black friable 
soil known as kail in the Rajputana districts, mdl in Chhabra, 
khdndan in Pirawa, and tndr in Sironj, and a soil somewhat 
lighter in colour and less fertile than kali, and generally classed 
as dhdmni \ (2) the soils known as bhuriaxid pill, and in Sironj 
as parwd j and (3) the inferior and stony soils, the more 
common varieties being barra, pathdr, 7-dt7i, ba7-U, and in 
Sironj rakar. Nimbahera and Pirawa are famous for rich 
black soil peculiarly adapted for poppy cultivation, and Sironj 
in point of soil can bear comparison wth either of them. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for the khdha lan^s, 
paying revenue direct to the State, which cover an area of 
1,786 square miles, or 69 per cent, of the total area. The'' 
cultivable area is 1,439 square miles, of which 506 square 
miles, or about 35 per cent, were cultivated in 1903-4. The 
percentages varied from 21 in Sironj and 35 in Pirawa to 54 in 
Tonk and 59 in Aligarh. ^ 

Of the total cropped area, yipryar occupied about 36 percent, 
wheat 21, gram 10, maize 7, til 5, cotton 4^, and poppy nearly 
3 per cent Two-fifths of the area under wheat was in Sironj, • 
and the cultivation of the poppy is practically confined to 
Chhabra, Nimbahera, and Pirawa. 

The indigenous cattle of the Rajputana districts are of an 
inferior type, and all the best animals are imported those 
of the Central India districts are, however, of a better class. 
Goats and sheep of the ordinary breed are reared in -consider- 
able numbers. 1 

Of the total kkdlsa area cultivated, 40 square miles, or about 1 
8 per cent., were irrigated. Irrigation is almost entirely from 
ivells, the water being lifted by means of the cliaras or leathern 
bucket. The average area irrigated from tanks is only 74 ° 
acres, almost Entirely confined to the Tonk district. 

The area under forests is about 106 square ipilcs, but mu^h 
of this, especially in the Rajputana districts, consists of scrub 
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jungle and grass reserves. In Chhabra and Sironj teak and 
ebony are found, and there are some sandal-wood trees in 
Pirawa ; but the forests are not scientifically treated. Till 
recently the forest revenue, derived mainly from grazing fees 
and the sale of minor produce, averaged about Rs. 4,000 and 
'The expenditure Rs. 2,000; but the subject of forest con- 
servancy has since received mose attention, and the receipts 
and •expenditure are now about Rs. 16,500 and Rs. 11,500 
respectively. 

The iron mines at Amli in Aligarh, near Dungla in Nimba- Minerals, 
hera, and at Latehri in Sironj are said to have been worked 
formerly, but they did not pay expenses, and have been closed 
since about 1850. The sandstone quarries in the Tonk and 
Nimbahera districts yield slabs excellent for building purposes. 

Good cotton cloth is woven throughout the State, the best Arts and 
kinds being produced in Tonk and Sironj. Felt rugs and 
saddle-cloths are made in Tonk ; plated utensils of daily use 
in Nimbahera ; and guitars and pen-cases carved in wood and 
inlaid with ivory in jthe Central India districts. A cotton-press • 
and ginning factory at Nimbahera town is the property of a 
linker of Jaora. 

^ ■ The chief exports are cereals, cotton, opium, hides, and Commerce 
cotton cloth ; and the chief imports are salt, sugar, rice, trade. 
English piece-goods, tobacco, and iron. The trade of Tonk 
and Aligarh is mostly with Jaipur city by road, and thence by 
rail to Agra, Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, &c. The exports 
of tfye Central India districts go to Bhopal, Gwalior, Indore, 

Jhansi, and Ujjain,* 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway (Ajmer-Khandwa branch) Means of 
runs for about 16 miles through a portion of the Nimbahera communi- 

. , . . ■, n rr- • i 1 CatlOH. 

district; this section was opened for traffic in i88r, and has Railways, 
one station (at the head-quarters town) in Tonk territory. The 
only other railway in the State is that known as the Bina-Baran, 
which runs for about 2 2-1 miles through the Chhabra district. 

This section was built by the Darbar at a cost of about 
14-7 lakhs, was opened for traffic in 1899, and has recently 
been sold to the Gwalior State. The net earnings have 
^ averaged about Rs. 19,000 a year, or about per cent, on the 
capital outlay. ^ 

The total length of metalled roads is 48 miles and of unme- Roads, 
tailed 47 miles. Of the former, the most important is that 
connecting the cities of Tonk and Jaipur. It^ length in Tonk 
lerritory is 13, miles, and it was completed in 1877 at a cost of 
about Rs. 50,000. Of unmetalled roads about 38 miles in the 
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Nirabahera district, between Nasirabad and Nimach, and 
Nimbahera and Udaipur, were constructed by the British 
Government about 1870 ; but these roads have been largely 
superseded by the railway, and are now merely fair-weather 
communications. 

There are six Imperial post offices in the State, one at the '’i 
head-quarters of each district, find four telegraph offices. 

The Rajputana districts, especially Tonk and Aligarh,^ are 
somewhat liable to famines and scarcities. In 1868 in Tonk 
and Aligarh the monsoon did not set in till the middle of July, 
and ceased altogether at the end of that month. The khanf 
crops perished ; there was scarcity of grass and water, and 
70 per cent, of the cattle are said to have died. In 
December, 1868, wheat was selling at 7^ and other grains at 
8 seers per rupee. Relief works and a poorhouse were opened 
and helped in some degree to alleviate suffering; but the 
distress is said to have been intense, and deaths from positive 
starvation were lamentably numerous. The direct expenditure 
appears to have been nearly 2 lakhs, and . remissions of land 
revenue amounted to a similar sum. In 1896 the khajff 
crops of the Rajputana districts suffered from want of rain, an(l 
there was a certain amount of suffering. About 4,700 persons-.^ 
were relieved daily on works or in poorhouses for a period of 
eight months (February to September, 1897). In the great 
famine of 1899-1900 the Rajputana districts were severely 
affected, while those in Central India enjoyed comparative 
immunity. The rains ceased in July, 1899, and grass, lyater, 
fodder, and crops all failed. Relief works were started in 
September and kept open for twelve months; .similarly poor- 
houses were open from February to October, 1900. Nearly 
4,000,000 units were relieved at a cost of about 3"7 lakhs. 
The climax was reached in June, 1900, when wheat and joivar 
were selling at less than 6 seers per rupee. The mortality 
among cattle was very high (50 per cent, are said to^have 
died) ; and to replace them large purchases of bullocks were 
made in Central India ivith money granted from the Indian 
Famine Fund. Including suspensions of land revenue . 
(about 4-2 lakhs), and loans to agriculturists (1-5 lakhs), the 
famine cost tjie State about 8-|- lakhs. The more recent 
scarcity of 1901-2 was confined to the Rajputana districts, and 
was due almost as much to the ravages of rats as to deficient 
rainfall. The distress was nowhere very great, and there was 
no need of gratuitous relief. “< 

The administration is ordinarily carried on by the Nnw.ab, 
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assisted by a minister and a Council ; but the post of minister, 
creditably held for many years by the late Sahibzada Sir 
Muhammad Obaidullah Khan, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., was abolished 
in 1903, and the Council now consists of four members. Under 
recent orders, the Political Agent, with the help of this Council, 
f takes an active part in the guidance of the administration and 
the finances (subject to the control of the Governor-General’s 
Ageitt in Rajputana), a step necessitated by the indebtedness 
of the State. A nmim is in charge of each pargana^ who is 
assisted by t^^'o peshkdrs, except in Aligarh, where there is only 
one, and other officials. 

The courts are guided generally by the Codes of British Civil and 
India. Except in the Tonk and Aligarh districts, the wczfm 
have no civil powers, and suits not exceeding Rs. 2,000 in 
value are decided by one of the peshkars. Suits beyond their 
powers are transferred to the Civil Court {Nazim dlwdni) at 
the capital, which, with the assistance of a naib-ndzim^ disposes 
of all the civil business of the Tonk district as well as the more 
importairt suits from Aligarh. Criminal cases are heard by • 
ndzims and peslikdrs) the powers of these officials vary, but 
sneaking generally the former are second-class and the latter 
^third-class magistrates. In Sironj the ndzim is a first-class 
magistrate, while at the capital the Chief Magistrate {Ndzvn 
fanjddri) has enhanced powers, and deals not only with the 
cases occurring in Tonk, but also with the more important ones 
of other districts. Over the Civil Court and Chief Magistrate 
at the^ capital is the Appellate Court ; it tries all cases, civil or 
crimmal, beyond their respective powers, and appeals against its 
decisions lie to the Council and the Nawab. The latter alone 


can pass death sentences. 

The normal annual revenue of the State is at the present Finance, 
time about ii lakhs, and the ordinary expenditure a little over 
9 lakhs. The chief sources of revenue are : land (including 


V 


certaiij^ taxes on artisans and payments made by those holding 
on privileged tenures), about 7 lakhs; customs, i-8 lakhs: 
compensation under the Salt agreement of 1882, Rs. 20,000; 
forests, Rs. 16,500; and stamps, about Rs. 13,000. The main 
items of expenditure are ; civil and judicial staff (including the 
Council, the various courts, the district officials, and the forest 
and customs departments), 2-5 lakhs; allowances to the Nawab 
and the members of his family, 2 lakhg; army, 1-4 lakhs; 
police, Rs. 50,000 ; and public works, Rs. 45,ocfo. The State 
i^now in debt to the extent of about 14 lakhs; this is due 


partly to bad seasons and partly to maladministration. 
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355965 or 25 per 1,000. In the Central India districts vaccina- 
tion is backward. 

[T. C. Pears, Settleme7it Report (1893).] 

Aligarh District.— A parga^ta of the State of Tonk, 
Rajputana, lying between 25° 36' and 26° 2' N. and 76° i 
and 76° 20' E., with an area of about 157 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north, we'St, and east by Jaipur; on the 
south-west and south by Bundi ; and on the south-ea^ by 
Kotah. The country is for the most part flat and open, but 
a range of well-wooded hills passes through the south-eastern 
corner. The population in 1901 was 17,063, compared with 
19,623 in 1891. There are 86 villages. The principal castes 
are Minas, Chamars, Gujars, Malis, and Mahajans, forming 
respectively about 21, 15, 8, 7, and 6 per cent, of the total. 
The district takes its name from its head-quarters and, like 
it, was formerly called Rampura. Little is known of its 
early history. The Kara Rajputs of Bundi are said to have 
possessed it (or parts of it) from x688 to 1748, and for the 
rest of the eighteenth century it was held alternately by 
Holkar or the Jaipur chief. The town and fort were success- 
fully stormed by a British force under Colonel Don in Ma^’, 
1804, but in the following year were restored to Holkar. ^ 
However, in i8r8, on the final defeat of the latter’s -army 
at Mehidpur, the district was annexed by the British Govern- 
ment, and in 1819, together with the town and fort, was made 
over as a free gift to Nawab Amir Khan. More than half 
of Aligarh is now held on special tenures by jagirdaj\c and 
others, and the actual khdlsa area is about 67 square miles. 

Of the latter, 59 square miles are available for cultivation, 
and the net area cropped in 1903-4 was 34 square miles, 
or 58 per cent., only 3 square miles being irrigated. Of 
the cropped area, jowdr occupied about 43 per cent., wheat 
20, and tit nearly 19 per cent. The soil is generally fertile, 
though somewhat light. The revenue from alt sources an'ounts 
to about Rs. 36,000, of Avhich five-sixths is derived from the 
land. The head-quarters of the district is a small town situ- 
ated in 25° 58' N. and 76° 5' E., about 24 miles south-east ^ 
of Tonk city. Its population in 1901 was 2,584. It is .said 
to have been tfounded in 1644 by one Basant Rai, a Bohra, 
and W'as called Rampura after a Rathor Kiijput, Ram Singh, 
in w'hose estate it was situated. The name was changed to 
Aligarh in the" time of the first Nawfib, Amir Khan. The 
town lies low and is unhealthy in the rains ; it. is surrounded 
by a rampart of considerable strength, and possesses a post 
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office, a lock-up, a vernacular school, and a small dispensary 
for out-patients. 

Nimhahera District. — A pargana of the State of Tonk, 
Rajputana, lying between 24° 24' and 24° 49' N. and 74° 13' 
and 74° 54' E., with an area of 383 square miles. It is irregular 
^ in shape, and consists of thirteen separate groups of villages, 
between which are to be fountl tracts belonging to Udaipur 
and* Gwalior. Roughly speaking, the district is bounded by 
Gwalior on^the east and by Udaipur elsewhere. The south- 
western part is high table-land ; a broken range of hills runs 
north and south through the centre, and the Chitor hills extend 
to the north-eastern corner. The population in 1901 was 
40,499, compared vith 65,013 in 1891. There are 197 villages 
and one town, Nimbahera (population, 5,446). The principal 
castes are Mahajans, Brahmans, Chamars, and Jats, forming 
respectively about 9, 7, 6, and 5 per cent, of the total. The 
district takes its name from its head-quarters, which is said 
to have been founded by, and named after, a Paramara Rajput, 
Nimjr, about 1058. Up to the time of Rana Ari Singh it 
formed part* of Mewar. Ahalya Bai got possessiorv about 
? 775 ) and on her death it passed to TukajI Holkar, wha 
was succeeded by his son, Kashi Rao. Jaswant Rao Holkar 
shortly afterwards seized it; and in 1809 he granted it to his 
comrade in arms, Amir Khan, to whom its possession was 
guaranteed by the British Government in the treaty of 1817. 
During the Mutiny some slight opposition to British authority 
was ■sffered by the local governor, and the Political Agent of 
Mewar on his owrf authority allowed the troops of Udaipur 
to occupy the district; but after the restoration of peace 
the Maharana was compelled by the British Government to 
return it to the Nawab of Tonk, and to account for the 
revenues during the time of his occupation. Of the total 
area, about 244 square miles, or 64 per cent., are khalsa, paying 
revenue direct to the State, and the khalsa area available for 
cultivation is about 200 square miles. Of the latter, nearly 
76 square miles, or 38 per cent., were cultivated in 1903-4, 

^ the irrigated area being about i r square miles. Of the cropped 
area^ jozvar occupied nearly 29 per cent., maize 14, wheat 13, 
linseed ii. III 8, cotton 7, and poppy about 6 per cent. There 
is a great variety in the classes of soil, but the most prevalent 
is known as dhdnmi, being somewhat lighter in colour and 
less fertile than the true black soil. The revenue from all 
sburces is about 2-4 lakhs, of which three-fourths is derived 
from the land. The Rajputana - Malwa Rail Aj 
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Khandwa section) traverses the eastern part of the district, 
and there is a station at Nfmbahera town. 

Tonk District. — The second largest pargana of the State 
of Tonk, situated in the east of kajputana, between 25° 52' 
and 26° 29' N. and 75° 31' and 76° i' E., with an area of 
about 574 square miles. It is bounded on every side by ^ 
Jaipur territory, except on tl?e north-west, where the small 
chiefship of Lawa intervenes, and at two places in the south-west 
and south, where there are outlying portions of Bundi. The 
country is flat and open, with an occasional ridge of bare rocky 
hills. The principal rivers are the Banas and its tributaries, 
the Mashi and Sohadra. The population in 1901 was 85,768, 
.compared with 114,298 in 1891. There are 259 villages 
and one town, Tonk City (population, 38,759). The prin- 
cipal castes are Chamars, Jats, and Gujars, forming respectively 
about 16, 14, and r3 per cent, of the total. According to 
local records, Tonk was included in the Toda or Tori district, 
which, about the middle of the twelfth century, was held by 
one Satuji, a Chauhan Rajput. In the reign of Akbar it 
was conquered by Man Singh of Jaipur, but jn 1642 one 
Rai Singh Sesodia got possession. In the foIlo\ving year e 
Brahman called Bhola obtained the grant of twelve deserted 
villages on the bhum tenure, and he built the old to^vn of 
Tonk from which the district takes its name. The Kara 
Rajputs appear to have held it from 1696 to 1707, when it was 
retaken by Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur. Subsequently there 
were constant struggles for possession between Jaipur, Holkar, 
and Sindhia. It was seized by British rtoops in 1804, and 
shortly afterwards granted to Jaipur, but Jaswant Rao Holkar 
was not long in recovering it. In 1806 he gave it to Amir 
Khan, and it was subsequently included in the lands guaran- 
teed to the latter by the British Government in the treaty 
of 1817. Of the total area, 292 square miles are bba/sa, 
paying revenue direct to the State, and the khalsa area* avail- 
able for cultivation is about 245 square miles. Of the latter, 

129 square miles, or about 53 per cent., were cultivated in 
1903-4, the irrigated area being ii square miles. Of the ^ 
cropped sxe&Jowar occupied 39 per cent., wheat 16, gram 8, 
til 7, barley <i,<^bdjra 5-I, and cotton about 4 per cent. The 
soil is generally fertile, and is composed of a mixture of sand 
and black -alluvium, the former predominating. The revenue 
from all sources is about 3-7 lakhs, of which more than 2 lakhs 
is derived from the land and nearly a lakh from customs. 

Chhabra District.— One of the Central India pa^garms 
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of the State of Tonk, Rajputana. It is for certain purposes 
included in the political charge of the Resident at Gwalior. 

It has an area of 312 square miles, and lies between 24° 28' 
and 24° 53' N. and 76° 43' and 77° s'” E., being bounded 
on the north by Gwalior and Kotah, on the west by Kotah, 
and on the south and east by Gwalior. It is in shape an 
irregular triangle, and consis^ of three natural divisions, 
agzvdra, viunjwara, and jnchwdra, the first of which is flat 
and fertile, while the other two are crossed by a range of 
well-wooded hills. The principal rivers are the Parbati and 
its tributary, the Andheri j neither actually enters the district, 
the former flowing along the entire eastern and northern 
borders, and the latter forming the western boundary for 
about 25 miles. The population in 1901 was 36,046, com- 
pared'with 46,473 in 1891. There are 185 villages and one 
town, Chhabra (population, 6,724), The principal castes 
are Chamars, Dhakars, Brahmans, and Dodhas, forming re- 
spectively II, 9, 7, and 7 per cent, of the total. The Chhabra 
pargana is said to have been first colonized by the Khich! ^ 
Chauhan Rajputs, and in 1295 Gugal Singh of this clan 
|ounded the fort of Gugor, which was for a long time the 
chief town. Towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
district passed into the hands of Jaswant Rao Holkar, who 
in 1816 made it over to Amir Khan, to whom its possession 
was guaranteed by the British Government in the treaty of 
1817, Of the total area, about 245 square miles, or 78 per 
cent, are khdisa, paying revenue direct to the State, and 
the khdlsa area a^jaflable for cultivation is about 166 square 
miles. Of the latter, about 79 square miles, or 47 per cent., 
were cultivated in 1903-4, the irrigated area being 7 square 
miles. Of the cropped area, wheat occupied about 36 per 
cent,, jowdr 29, gram 8, maize 6, and poppy 5^ per cent. 
The revenue from all sources is about 1-4 lakhs, of which 
thre^-fourths is derived from the land. Oranges are a speciality 
of the place, and are exported in considerable quantities. The 
Bina-Baran branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
runs for about 22 miles through the district, having two 
stations, one about a mile north of Chhabra town. 

Pirawa District. — One of the Central India parganas 
of the State of Tonk, Rajputana. It is for certain purposes 
included in the charge of the Political Agent, Malwa. It has 
an area of 248 square miles, and lies betvteen 24° i' and 
i24° 24' N. and 75° 51'' and 76° ii' E., being bounded on the 
north^ by Indore, on the west by Indore and Jhalawar, and 
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on the South and east by Gwalior, A group of Indore villages 
almost divides the northern from the southern half. The 
country is undulating in character, the uplands being chiefly 
reserved for grass, while the rich black soil in the valleys yields 
fine crops. The population in 1901 was 25,286, compared with 
40,806 in 1891, There are 126 villages and one town, the 
head-quarters of the district. The principal castes are Sondhias, 
Minas, Dangis, and Chamars, forming respectively about e2o, 
14, 9, and 8 per cent, of the total. Nothing is known of the 
history of the district prior to the time of Akbar, when it 
formed part of the Kotri-Pirawa sarkdr of the Subah of Mahva. 
It was included in the territory bestowed on Ratan Singh of 
Ratlam by Shah Jahan, but when Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur was Subahdar of Malwa it was transferred to BajI Rao 
Peshwa. Subsequently, Holkar took possession, and in 1806 
Jaswant Rao Holkar made it over to Amir Khan, the grant being 
confirmed by the British Government under the treaty of 1S17. 
Of the total area, 210 square miles, or 84 per cent, are khdlsa, 
paying revenue direct to the Tonk Darbar, and the khdlsa area 
available for cultivation is about 166 square miles. Of the 
latter, about 59 square miles, or 35 per cent, wefe cultivated 
in 1903-4, the irrigated area being nearly 6 square miles. Ol* 
the area cropped, jowdr occupied 58 per cent., cotton 9, 
maize 8, and poppy 6 per cent The revenue from all sources 
is about 1-4 lakhs, of which four-fifths is derived from the land. 
The tOAvn of Pirawa is situated in 24° 9' N. and 76° 3' E., 
about 140 miles almost due south of Tonk city. Its po|)ula- 
tion in 1901 was 4,771, Hindus forming ^learly 50 per cent, 
Musalmans 31, and Jains about 19 per cent The tOTO, which, 
from the inscriptions in its Jain temples, appears to date from 
the eleventh century, contains a picturesque fort of no great 
age, a post and telegraph office, a small jail, a vernacular 
school, and a dispensary for out-patients. 

Sironj District. — One of the Central India parganas qf the 
State of Took, Rajputana. It is for certain purposes included 
in the charge of the Political Agent, Bhopal. It has an area of 
879 square miles, and lies between 23° 52' and 24° 21' N. and 
77° 17' and 77° 57'' E., being bounded on the north, west, 
and east by Gwalior, on the south by Bhopal and Gwalior, and 
in the south-east corner by an outlying portion of Kunvai. 

A ridge of the Vindhyas traverses the district from nortli to 
south, dividing 'it into two distinct tracts ; that to the cast 
is known as taleii (‘lowland’) and that to the west as tz/tr/i 
(‘highland’). There are no Large rivers ; the Sind rises here. 
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'but does not attain to any size till it has entered the Gwalior 
State on the north. The population in 1901 was 68,539, com- 
pared with 93,856 in 1891. There are 436 villages and one town, 
SiRONj (population, i o, 4 1 7). The principal castes are Chamars, 
Kachhis, Brahmans, Rajputs, and Ahirs, forming respectively 
^ .about 14, 8, 6, 6, and sh cent, of the total. The district 
is said to have been occupied in the eleventh century by 
■Sengar Rajputs, who came to htalwa with Jai Singh Siddh-raj 
of Anhilvada Patan. In the sixteenth century their descen- 
-dants oppor»ed the advance of Sher Shah, who consequently 
•devastated the country, having his head-quarters at the principal 
town which was called after him Sherganj, now corrupted to 
Sironj. In Akbar’s time, the district was one of the niahdls 
of the Chanderi sarhdr in the Subah of Malwa, and was granted 
in jagir by the emperor to Gharib Das, Khichl Chauhan of 
Raghugarh, as a reward for services. From 1736 to 1754 
it was held by BajI Rao Peslnva, and then passed into the 
ipossession of Holkar. In 1798 it was made over by Jaswant 
Rao Holkar to Amir Khan, and the grant was confirmed by the 
British Government in the treaty of 1 81 7. Sironj is the largest, 
.and in marly respects the most naturally favoured, district of 
t’Ke Tonk State. Of the total area, more than 729 square 
^ miles, or 83 per cent., are khdlsa, paying revenue direct to the 
Tonk Darbar, and the khdlsa area available for cultivation 
is about 603 square miles. Of the latter, about 128 square 
miles, or 21 per cent., were cultivated in 1903-4, the irrigated 
area being 2 square miles. Of the cropped area, wheat 

■ occupied nearly 29 per cent.,yhz£;«r 28, gram 19, maize 8, and 

■ cotton 4^ per cent. The revenue from all sources is about 
1-6 lakhs, of which two-thirds is derived from the land. 

Chhabra Town. — Head-quarters of the pargana of the 
same name in the State of Tonk, Rajputana (within the limits 
-of the Central India Agency), situated in 24® 39' N. and 
76° ^2' E., on the right bank of a stream called the Retri, 
about 125 miles south-east of Tonk city, and one mile south 
of Chhabra station on the Blna-Baran branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 6,724. The 
k town possesses a strong fort, said to have been built by the 
Khichls in the fifteenth century, a post and telegraph office, 
a small jail, a vernacular school, and a dispensary for out- 
patients. 

Kimbahera Town. — ^Head-quarters’ of th^ pargana of the 
^same name in the State of Tonk, Rajputana, situated in 
24° 37' N. and 74° 42' E., on the Ajmer-Khandwa section 
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of the Rajputana-Mahva Railway, i6 miles north-west of 
Nimach, 134 miles south of Ajmer, and about the same 
distance south-west of Tonk city. Population (1901), 5,446. 
The town is surrounded by a rampart with towers, and has 
a local reputation for the vessels of daily use, such as tumblers, 
plates, and rose-water sprinklers, made of a mixture of several 
metals. It possesses a cotton-ginning factory and press, both 
private concerns, a post and telegraph office, a small jallj ah 
Anglo-vernacular school, and a dispensary for out-patients. 

Sironj Town. — Head-quarters of the pargaiia of the same 
name in the State of Tonk, Rajputana (within the limits of the 
Central India Agency), situated in 24° 6' N. and 77° 43' E., 
about 200 miles south-east of Tonk city, and connected with 
the Kethora station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
by a metalled road about 30 miles in length. Population 
(1901), 10,417. Sironj, in olden times, was doubtless a con- 
siderable city, situated on the direct route between the Deccan 
and Agra ; but it has decayed rapidly, and its great empty 
bazars and the ruins of many fine houses alone testify to its 
former importance. Tavernier, who visited it in the seventeenth 
century, spoke of it as being crowded mth merchants and 
artisans, and famous for its muslins and chintzes. Of the 
muslin he wrote that it was 

‘so fine that when it is on the person, you see all the skin 
as though it were uncovered. The merchants are not allowed 
to export it, and the governor sends all of it for the great 
Mughal’s seraglio and for the principal courtiers.’ ,, 

C 

This manufacture has unfortunately died out, and no recol- 
lection of its having once formed the staple trade of the place 
'survives. The town possesses a post office, a small jail, an 
Anglo-vernacular school, and a dispensary for out-patients. 

Tonk City. — Capital of the State and head-quarters of the 
district of the same name, in Rajputana, situated in 26° 10' N. 
and 75° 48' E., about 2 miles to the south of the Banas river, 

60 miles by metalled road south of Jaipur cit}^, and 36 miles 
north-east of the cantonment of Deoli. The old town, pictur- 
esquely situated on the slopes of a small range of hills, is 
sunounded by a wall and is somewhat closely packed; it 
is said to have ‘ been built about 1643 by a Brahman called 
Bhola. The new town, which lies to the south, contains 
various quarters , named after successive Nawfibs, and is long 
and straggling. To the south again is the fort called Bhurngarh,, 
while on the east are the remains of Amir Khan’s cantonment. 
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The population of the- city was 40,726 in 1881, 45,944 in 
1891, and 38,759 in 1901. In the last year Musalmans 
numbered 20,571, or 53 per cent.; and Hindus 17,367, or 
more than 44 per cent. A municipal committee attends to 
the lighting and conservancy of the place. The Central jail 
-f has accommodation for 178 prisoners, and costs about 
Rs. 15,000 a year to maintain. ^There are 10 schools, attended 
on ^he average by about 370 boys and 80 girls. The only 
notable institution is the high school, which teaches up to the 
matriculatidli standard of the Allahabad University. It is 
attended by more than 200 students, of whom 82 are reading 
English. There are 3 hospitals, including the small one 
attached to the jail, which have accommodation for 46 in- 
patients. The Walter Hospital, opened in 1894, is reserved 
for females, has 19 beds, and is under a qualified lady- 
doctor. 

Shahpura Chiefship. — Chiefship under the political super- Bonn- 
vision of the Haraoti and Tonk Agency, Rajputana, lying paries 
between 25° 29' and 25° 53' N. and 74'^ 44' and 75° 7' E., with ^ve 
an area of 405 square miles. It is bounded on the north and system. 
Tjorth-east by the British District of Ajmer, and on every other 
side by the Udaipur State, except in the north-east corner, 
where its border touches that of Kishangarh. A small de- 
tached tract lies about 5 miles to the west of its south-western 
boundary. The country is for the most part flat, open, and 
treeless, and contains much pasture-land. In the north are 
two ^small rivers, the Khari and the Mansi, which flow from 
west to east, unite jiear Phulia, and eventually join the Banas 
river north of Deoli. 

The northern portion of Shahpura is covered by the alluvium Geology, 
of these rivers. A few isolated rocky hills are to be found, 
formed of the schists of the Aravalli system, while in the .south 
a large area is covered by the same rocks, traversed by nume- 
rous ,^ikes and veins of granite. 

The annual rainfall averages about 26 inches, and has Rainfall, 
varied from over 44 inches in 1892 to about jo in 1895. 

The Shahpura family belongs to the Sesodia clan of Rajputs, History. 
^ being descended from Amar Singh I, Rana of Mewar about the 
end of the sixteenth century, through his son Suraj Mai. The 
chiefship of Shahpura came into existence about 1629, when 
Suraj Mai’s son, Sujan Singh, received from the emperor Shah 
Jahan, as a reward for gallant services, a granJ of the pargana - 
of Phulia out of the crown lands of Ajmer, on condition of 
performing service with 50 horsemen. Stijan Singh at once 
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changed the name of this district to Shahpura, after his bene- 
factor, and founded the town of the same name; he was 
thus the first chief of Shahpura. He was killed in 1658 at 
Fatehabad near Ujjain, when fighting on the side of Dara 
against Aurangzeb. His grandson, Bharat Singh, tvas the 
third chief, and received from the emperor Aurangzeb the j 
title of 'Raja. The next chi^f was Umed Singh, tvho was 
killed at Ujjain in 1768, -when fighting for Rana Ari Singh of 
Mewar against MahadjI Sindhia, The seventh chief, Amar 
Singh (1796-1827), is said to have received from the Maharana 
of Mewar the title of Raja Dhiraj, which is accorded to his 
successors to this day. The eleventh and present chief is 
Raja Dhiraj Nahar Singh, who succeeded by adoption in 1870, 
received full powers in 1876, and was made a K.C.I.E. in 1903. 
Under the sanad of June 27, 1848, the chiefship pays to the 
British Government a tribute of Rs. 10,000, subject to the 
proviso that, if the customs duties levied in the Ajmer District 
be abolished, the chief shall, if the Government so wish, also 
cease to collect such duties, and in such a case the tribute 
shall be reduced to Rs, 2,000 a year. The chief has received 
the right of adoption. In addition to holding Shah)pura directly? 
by grant from the British Government, the Raja Dhiraj pos- ^ 
sesses the estate of Kachhola in Udaipur, for which he pays 
tribute and does formal service as a great noble of that 
State. 

The number of towns and villages in Shahpura is 133, and 
the population at each of the three enumerations was: (rSSi) 
51,750, (1891) 63,646, and (1901) 42,676. The decline in the 
last decade was due to the famine of 1899-1900, and the severe 
outbreak of malarial fever which followed it. The chiefship 
is divided into the four tahslls of Shahpura, Dhikola, Kothian, 
and Phulia, with head-quarters at the places from which each 
is named. In 1901 Hindus numbered 38,541, or 90 per cent. ; 
Musalmans, 2,520, or nearly 6 per cent. ; and Jain.s, 1,5^3, or 
3 per cent. 

The most numerous castes are the Brahmans, Gujars, and 
Jats, almost all of whom are agriculturist.s, and the Mahajan.s, 
who are traders and money-lenders. Nearly 50 per cent, of i 
the population are supported by agriculture, and about 20 per 
cent, are engaged in such industries as cotton-weaving and 
dyeing, pottery, carpeptry, boot-making. &c. 

The soil is fot the most part a fertile loam. The principal 
crops arc bajra, jorveir, maize, ///, and cotton in the rain^ 
season, and wheat, barley, gram, and poppy in the cold season. 
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The area said to have been cultivated in 1902-3 was 247 square 
miles, or three-fifths of the entire area of the chiefship. About Irrigation. 
30 square miles were irrigated : namely, 1 7 from tanks and 
1 3 from wells. The country is well suited for tanks, and the 
subject of irrigation has been receiving considerable attention 
^ during recent years. 

There are no real forests, but^extensive grass reserves con- 
tain %bahul^ tihUy and other common trees useful for fuel. 

Suq^lus grass is regularly stored. 

The principal manufactures arc the lacquered tables, shields, 
and toys, which have a more than local rcjnitation j other arts 
are cotton-weaving of the ordinary kind, printing on fabrics, 
dyeing, and the manufacture of b.anglcs from coco-nut shells. 

A cotton-press, the property of the chiefship, at Shfihpura 
town gives employment to So men during the working season, 
and about 4,500 bales of cotton arc pressed yearly. 

The chief exports are cotton and gbl to bombay, and opium, 
hides, barley, maize, and fil mostly to Bcawar. The chief 
imports are piece-goods and sugar from Bombay, salt from 
Sambhar and Pachbhadra, wheat from Cawnporc, rice and 
tobacco from* Ajmer, and cattle from Marwar and Mfilwa. 

There is no railway in the chiefship, but the Rajputfina- 
Malwa line runs parallel to, and about 12 miles distant from, 
the western border. The proposed Baran-Ajmer-Marwar Rail- 
way will, however, pass through the territory. The only 
metalled roads arc in the vicinity of Shahpura town, and their 
length is about 2 miles. The only Imperial post office is at 
the capital, where tljere is also a telegraph office. The chief- 
ship maintains a postal system of its own. Letters on State 
service are carried free, and private letters at -J- anna each. 

The mails are carried by runners. 

Of famines prior to 1899-1900 there is very little on record. Famine. 
In 1869-70 there was severe distress; 68 per cent, of the cattle 
are sajd to have perished, about 2,000 persons emigrated, and 
9,000 died, mostly from fever or scurvy. There was scarcity 
in 1877-8, 1891-2, and 1895-6. The famine of 1899-1900 
was a severe one ; the rainfall was about half the average, and 
1 practically no rain fell after the middle of July. Relief works 
were started in September, 1899, and continued till August, 
igoo; 880,000 units were relieved on works, and 157,000 
gratuitously, at a cost of Rs. 77,600.^ Land revenue was 
remitted and suspended, advances were made, »and loans were 
given to the Jdgirddrs. Owing to the absence of fodder 
66 per cent, of the cattle died, but among human beings 
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tenet is the repeating of the name Ram. They shave the 
head, moustache, and beard completely, and usually cover 
their bodies vrith an ochre-coloured sheet, though some do not 
wear more than a simple loin-cloth at any season. They live 
by begging and do not marry, but adopt c/ields or disciples 
from the Brahman, Rajput, and Mahajan castes. 
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^ EASTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 

AGENCY 

Eastern Rajputana States Agency. — One of the eight 
political charges into which Rajputana is divided, comprising 
the three States of Bharatpur, Dholpur, and iCarauli, and lying 
between 26° 3' and 27® 50' N. and 76° 34' and 78° 17' E. It 
is bounded on the ttorih by the Gurgaon District of the Pun- 
jab ; on tlie west by Alwar and Jaipur ; on the south and 
south-east by GAvahor ; and on the cast by the Agra and 
IMuttra Districts of the United Provinces. The head-quarters 
of the Political Agent arc at Bharatjiur. The population 
increased from 1,043,867 in 1S81 to 1,076,780 in iSpr, and 
then fell to 1,054,424 in igoj ; the small decrease of 2 per j 
cent, during^he last decade is ascribed to famines in 1S96-7 
wid 1S99-1900. The total area is 4,379 square miles, and the 
f density of population is nearly 241 persons per s(}uarc mile, as 
compared with 76 for Rajputana as a whole. Although seventh 
in size among the political divisions of Rajputana, the Agency 
stands fourth as regards population. In 1901 Hindus formed 
'86 percent, and Musalmans more than 13 per cent, of the total. 
Chriiiians numbered 150, of whom 74 were natives. The 
following table give# certain particulars for tlic three Stales 


State. 

Arr.a in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Nomi.al land re- 
venue {A'An/sa), 
in tliousands 
or rupees. 

Bhanatpur 

CO 

0 

626,665 

21,74 

l^holpur . 

1,155 

270.97.3 

8,00 

KanatiU . 

1,242 


2,75 

Tot.al 

4.379 

1,054.424 

32,49 


There are altogether 2,271 villages and n towns. The 
largest towns are Bharatpur (43,601), Kar/uei (23,482), 

Dholpur (19,310), and Dig (15,409). 

Bharatpur State. — State in the east of Rajputana, lying darics, con- 
between 26° 43' and 27° 50' N. and 76° 53' ^nd 77° 46' E., figuration, 
with an area pf about 1,982 square miles. It is bounded on “nd rivL 
the north by the Gurgaon District of the Punjab ; on the ivest systems. 
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by Alwar j on the south-west by Jaipur j on the south by 
Jaipur, Karauli, and Dholpur ; and on the east by the Agra 
and Muttra Districts of the United Provinces. In shape 
Bharatpur is an irregular quadrilateral, narrowing from south 
to north, with spurs projecting into Alwar, Dholpur, and Agra. 
The central are level, while the northern are to some 

extent, and the southern considerably, diversified by hills. 
The general aspect is that of an immense alluvial plain, fdrly 
well wooded and cultivated, with detached hills in the north, 
a hilly and broken district (called the Rang) in thb south, and 
low narrow ranges on parts of the western and north-eastern 
frontiers. The highest hill in the State is in. the west near 
Allpur, 1,357 feet above the sea. The principal rivers are the 
Banganga or Utangan, the GambhirjJlierEllcandy and the 
Ruparel; they usually cease t o'^^w about two m onths after 
the rainy season "is over." ' The Bhn^nga entgv g^e State on 
the west and flows for about 55 miles due east to the Agra 
border. Its floods were torm erly, owing J o the neglect of the 
old irrigation works by Maharaja Jaswant Singh, the cause of 
widespread ruin and agricultural depression not only along 
the course of the stream in Bharatpur, but also farther ea^t 
in Agra; and the remonstra nces p f.-thfi. ^United Provi nces ^ 
Government led to the appointment in 1895 of an Exec utive 
Engineer with the primary object of controlling them? Since 
then there have been no further complaints of damage in 
Agra, chiefly because the irrigation works undertaken for the 
proper distribution of the floods have caused them to be freely 
utilized in Bharatpur, and have converted them from a curse 
into a blessing. The Gambhlr ent ers the State at the south- 
western corner, and flows for aboflt 35 miles, first east and 
next north-east, to Kurka, where it joins the Banganga. The 
Kakand is, or rather was, the chief affluent of the Gambhlr ; it 
is now most effectively dammed by the great Bareta 
The Ruparel comes from the Thana Ghazi hills in .(ilwar, 
where it is sometimes called the Laswari, from the site of the 
famous battle-field of that name on its banks, and on entering 
Bharatpur near Gopalgarh is immediately held up by the ^ 
Sikri datid. 

Geology. Almost the whole of the northern portion of the Suite i.s 
covered vdth alluvium, from which rise a few isolated hills of 
schist and quartzite . belonging to the Aravalli and Delin' 
systems respectively. The quartzites arc well exposed in the 
Bayana hills in the south, where they liave been divided int(> 
five groups ; namely, Wer, Damdama, Bay.anfi, Badalgarh, and 
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Nithahar. To the south-east, sandstones of Upper Vindhyan 
age are faulted down against the quartzites, and form hori- 
zontal plateaux overlooking the alluvium of the Chambal river. 

Besides the usual small game, wild hog, migai l^Boselaphus Fauna. 
iragocavichts), and occasionally wolves are found in the forest 
^ presen’es (g//a///tas), and tigers and leopards in the Bayana and 
Wer hills. The so-called wild caUle, which used to be notorious 
for t^eir ravages on the crops, have almost all been impounded, 
and a good many of them have been tamed, trained, and sold. 

Wild duck afe extraordinarily plentiful in the cold season. 

The climate is on the whole dry and fairly healthy, but there Climate 
is a good deal of malarial fever and rheumatism during the 
rainy months, owing to the large area of land under water. In 
the hot months, a strong west wind blows, often night and day, 
and the thermometer stands very high. The mean tempera- 
ture at the capital is about 81°; in 1904 the maximum was 
115° in May and the minimum 44® in December. 

The annual rainfall for the whole State averages about Rainfnll. 
24 inches, of which 21 inches arc received in July, August, , 
and September. Speaking generally, the eastern fa/isi/s have \ 
a, greater rainfall than the western. The annual fall at the 
^capital averages between 26 and 27 inches. The year of 
heaviest rainfall was 1873, 'vhen nearly 45 inches were regis- 
tered at the capital, while in 1896, at Bayana, only about 
8 inches fell. In July, 1873, the rainfall was excessive (nearly 
19 inches in the month). The canals and rivers overflowed 
their banks and inundated the country for miles round. Vil- 
lages are said to hai’e been literally swept away by the floods, 
and the capital itself was saved with great difficulty. In 
August and September, 1884, more than 25 inches of rain fell j 
large tracts were submerged for w'eeks, and the of tanks I 

and public roads were breached all over the territory. Again, ' 
in August, 1885, the Banganga rose in high flood and the A jan 
iand ^urst in eighteeh-'differen'£~places. 'TAbout 400 square 
miles of Bharatpur and adjacent British territory w ere flooded, 
and much damage was done. Sinc;e _i8o i:;, whe n, as alre ady 
stated, the control of the Banganga floodsTvasTaken in hand, / 
there has been little or no further trouble, except in 1902, 
when considerable anxiety was caused by the pambhir over- 
flowing its northern bank. 

The northern part of the State was »held by the Ton war History, 
(Tomara) Rajputs, who ruled at Delhi, and the Southern by the 
J|.don RajputSj who had their capital at Bayana. The latter 
were first ousted by Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh 
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century, but soon regained possession; however, the entire 
territory passed into the hands of Muhammad Ghorl at the 
end of the twelfth century, and for 500 years was held by 
whatever dynasty ruled in Delhi. In the time of the Mughals 
the State generally formed part of the Subah or province of 
Agra, but the northern taJisils, mth the rest of the turbulent 
Mew AT country, were often placed under a special officer. 

The present rulers of Bharatpur are Jats of the Sinsitnvar 
clan, and claim descent from Madan Pal, a Jadon Rajput and 
the third son of Tahan Pal, who, in the eleventh ‘Century, was 
ruling at Bayana, and who subsequently possessed himself of 
almost all the State now called Karauli. It is said that one of 
Madan Pal’s descendants, Bal Chand, kept a Jat woman as his 
concubine, and by her had two sons (Bijai and Sijai) who were 
not admitted into the Rajput brotherhood, but were regarded 
as Jats. Having no or clan of their own, they took the 
name of Sinsinwar from their paternal village, Sinsini (8 miles 
south of Dig), and from them are descended the chiefs of 
( Bharatpur. These early Jats were the Ishmaelites of the 
jungles, and their sole occupation was plunder. The first to 
attain notoriety was Brijh, a contemporary of Aufangzeb ; l\e 
is considered the founder of the State, and was killed in the . 
beginning of the eighteenth century, defending his little capital 
of Sinsini against the attack of an imperial army which had been 
sent to punish him. About the same time another member 
of the family established himself in Thun (12 miles west of 
Sinsini), and became master of 40 villages. Churaman, the 
seventh son of Brijh, became the acknowledged leader of the 
Jats of Sinsini and Thun, built forts there, and possessed him- 
self of Dig, Kumher, and other places of importance. He also 
joined forces with another Jat of the Sogariya clan, named 
Khem Karan, and so ravaged the country that the roads to 
Delhi and Agra were completely closed. Farrukh Siyar in 
1714 endeavoured to conciliate them by giving them titlfvs and 
several districts in and they ceased from plundering for 

a time; but hereditary inclinations were too strong and oppor- 
tunities too tempting, and they soon resumed their former 
avocations. In 171S the Jaipur chief, Sawai Jai Singh, was # 
sent with a strong force to expel Churaman from the country, 
and Thun and^ Sinsini were invested. The Jats, after a gallant 
defence, w'ere about ^o capitulate, when the Saiyid brothers, 
who then controlled the government, and were at the head of 
a faction opposed to the Jaipur cliicf, made peace direct witii 
the Jat envoy in Delhi, and Jai Singh retired in disgust. Two 
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years later Churaman supported the Saiyids against Mu- 
hammad Shah, but soon after he quarrelled with his son, and 
in 1722 ‘ took poison by swallowing a diamond.’ The Cincin- 
natus of the Jats, as Tod calls him, was succeeded by his son, 
Mohkam Singh, who ruled for a very short time. His first step 
^ was to imprison his cousin, Badan Singh, whom he feared as 
a rival, but the Jats insisted on his release. Badan Singh 
invifed Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur to attack Thun, 
and the place was captured after a six months’ siege, Mohkam 
Singh escaping with his life. Badan Singh was thereupon pro- 
claimed Raja of Drg, on condition of paying tribute to Delhi, 
and this year (1722) marks the recognition of Bharatpur as 
a separate State. 

Badan Singh lived till about 1755, but soon after his acces- 
sion left the administration to his capable and successful son, 
Suraj Mai, who raised the Jat power to its zenith. In 1733 
he captured the old fort of Bharatpur from Khem Karan, the 
rival Jat chief, whom he killed, and laid the foundations of the 
present capital. In 1753 he sacked Delhi, and in the following • 
year successfully repelled the combined attack of the imperial 
forces aided by Holkar and Jaipur, and later on signally 
„ defeated Holkar at Kumher. His crowning achievement was 
the capture of Agra in 1761 (which the Jats held till 1774), 
together with the sovereignty of Agra and Muttra Districts, 
most of the territory now called Alwar, and parts of Gurgaon 
and Rohtak. Suraj Mai met his death in 1763 at the hands 
of a .squadron of Mughal horse while making a foolhardy 
attempt to hunt incthe imperial domains, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Jawahir Singh. The latter possessed the 
valour without the capacity of his father, but, nevertheless, 
during his short rule, extended the Jat possessions to their 
utmost limit. He lived chiefly in the Agra palace, where it 
was his whim to sit on the black marble throne of Jahangir, 
and ikwas here that he was murdered in June, 1768. 

From the death of Jawahir Singh the power of the Jats 
began to decay and their dominions to contract. The process 
was hastened by family dissensions, the increasing influence 
of the Marathas, and the rise of a powerful rival in the chief 
of the new-born Rajput State of Alwar, to wj;iom the Alwar 
fort was surrendered by the Bharatpur forces in 1775, and who 
by the end of the century succeeded in eecpelling the Jats from 
all the northern parganas of Alwar. Jawahi? Singh’s imme- 
diate successor, Ratan Singh, ruled for only nine months, and 
was followed by his son, Kesri Singh, a minor. Nawal Singh 
, . . • Y 2 
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was appointed regent, but his brother, Ranjit Singh, intrigued 
against him, and a period of great confusion ensued. In 
1771 the Marathas, taking advantage of the discord, expelled 
the Jats from all their conquests east of the Jumna; while 
Najaf Khan, who espoused the cause of Ranjrt, recovered 
Agra in 1774, and by defeating Nawal Singh at Barsana, and 
capturing Dig in 1776, broke the power of the Juts, and 
reannexed all their territory except the Bharatpur partita, 
which was left to Kesri Singh. The death of Nawal Singh 
at Dig was shortly followed by that of Kesri Singh^ and Ranjit 
Singh succeeded in 1776. The fortunes of the Jats, now 
at their lowest ebb, were partially restored through the inter- 
cession of the Rani Kishori, widow of the great Suraj Mai, 
who, by her personal appeal to Najaf Khan, obtained the 
restoration of ten districts. These were, however, resumed 
on Najaf Khan’s death in 1782 by his successor, Mirza Shafi, 
but the latter was murdered at Dig in the following year, 
and Ranjit Singh recovered possession. In 1784 Sindhia, 
acting nominally on behalf of Shah Alam II, again confiscated 
the Bharatpur territories ; but, once more on the petition of the 
aged Rani, they were restored (in 1785) with the addition 
of Dig. Thenceforward Ranjit Singh attached himself faith- . 
fully to the cause of Sindhia, and was rewarded in 1795 with 
the grant of three more districts. These fourteen parganas 
now form the State of Bharatpur, but they have been re- 
arranged into ten iaJisils. 

The early years of the nineteenth century were m{irked 
by the struggles of the Marathas and British for the supremacy 
of India. In September, 1803, the Vakils of Ranjit Singh 
met Lord Lake with friendly overtures at Ballabgarh, with 
the result that an offensive and defensive alliance was con- 
cluded on the 29th of that month. A contingent of Bharatpur 
troops assisted in the capture of Agra, and took part in the 
battle of Laswari (in Alwar); and for these services Ranjit 
Singh was rewarded by the grant of five additional districts. 

In 1804 war broke out between the British and Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, to whom Ranjit Singh, in defiance of his engagements, 
and unfortunately for himself and his State, allied himself. / 
In November, 7804, the routed troops of Holkar were pursued 
to the fort of Dig, and the British army had advanced on to 
the glacis when a destructive fire of cannon and musketry 
was opened on fit by the garrison, which consisted entirely of 
the troops of Bharatpur. The place was accordingly htv 
sieged, and carried by storm on December 23, 1804, and the 
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Maratbas and Jats fell back on Bharatpur. Then followed 
the memorable siege of Bharatpur (January 3 to February 22, 
1805). Lord Lake’s force consisted of 800 European and 
1,600 native cavalry; 1,000 effective European infantry and 
4,400 sepoys ; 65 pieces of field artillery, and a siege-train 
of six 1 8-pounders and 8 mortars. The engineer department 
included only three officers and» three companies of Pioneers. 
Thfts 5,400 infantry had to carry on the duties of the trenches 
against a garrison which, in point of numbers, was at least ten, 
if not twentjf, times superior to themselves. The whole force 
of Ranjit Singh (8,000 men) and as many of the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country as were considered fit to engage in 
the defence were thrown into the place, while the broken 
battalions of Holkar’s infantry had entrenched themselves 
under its walls. The British army took up a position south- 
Avest of the toAvn, and the batteries Avere opened on January 7. 
Four assaults AA^ere delivered, the first on January 9, the second 
on January 21, the third on February 20, and the fourth 
on February 21 ; and all failed, the British losing 3,203 men in ^ 
killed and Avounded. The besieging guns had, from incessant 
firing, become for the most part unserviceable ; the Avhole of 
^ the artillery stores Avere expended ; supplies AA’ere exhausted ; 
the sick and Avounded Avere numerous, and it became necessary 
to raise the siege temporarily. By April Lord Lake Avas 
prepared for a reneAval of operations, Avhen Ranjit SiiAgh sued 
for peace, and a treaty Avas concluded on April 17, 1805. 
Undgr it, the five districts granted to him in 1803 Avere 
resumed, and he sjas made to pay an indemnity of 20 lakhs 
(7 lakhs of Avhich Avere subsequently remitted), but Avas con- 
firmed in the possession of the rest of his territory. 

Ranjit Singh died in 1805, and his successors Avere his sons 
Randhir Singh (1805-23) and Baldeo Singh (1823-5). The 
latter left a minor son, Balwant Singh, Avhose succession was 
recognized by the British Government, but Avho Avas opposed 
and cast into prison by his cousin, Durjan Sal, The Resident 
at Delhi moved out a force for the support of the rightful heir ; 
but the operations Avere stopped by Government, who did not 
5 consider that their recognition of the heir apparent during the 
life of his father imposed any obligation to maintain him 
in opposition to the Avishes of the chiefs and people. While 
Durjan Sal professed to leave the decision of his claims to the 
British Government, he made preparations t« maintain them 
by force, an^ Ayas secretly supported by the neighbouring 
Rajput and Maratha- States. The excitement threatened to 
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end in a protracted war ; and accordingly^ with a view to the 
preservation of the public peace, it was ultimately decided 
to oppose the usurper and place Balwant Singh in power. 
Lord Combermere, the Commander-in-Chief, invested the 
capital in December, 1825, with an army of 20,000 men, welt 
provided with artillery. Recourse was had to mining, and the 
place was stormed and taken, tafter a desperate resistance, on 
January 18, 1826. Durjan Sal was made prisoner, and ‘de- 
ported to Allahabad. The ordnance captured amounted to 133 
serviceable and two broken and dismounted piec&, the prize 
money (£481,100) was distributed among the victorious army, 
and the charges of the war (25^ lakhs) w'ere made payable 
by the Bharatpur State. Balwant Singh was installed as 
Maharaja under the regency of his mother and the superin- 
tendence of a Political Agent; but in September, 1826, the 
Rani, who had shown a disposition to intrigue, was removed, 
and a Council of Regency was formed. 

Balwant Singh was put in charge of the administration in 
^ 1835 1 ^ 53 } leaving an infant son, Jaswant Singh. 

The Agency (abolished in 1835) w'as re-established and a 
Council formed. In 1862 the chief received the usual satiaii- 
guaranteeing to him the right of adoption, and in March, 1S71, 
he obtained full powers. Maharaja Jaswant Singh, who was 
created a G.C.S.I. in 1877, and W'hose personal salute was 
raised in 1890 from 17 to 19 guns, died in 1893. The 
principal events of his time were the opening of the railway in 
1873-4; the famine of 1877; the agreement of 1879 fof the 
suppression of the manufacture of salt ; the- abolition in 1884 
of all transit duties save those on liquor, opium, and other 
intoxicating drugs; and the raising in 1889-90 of an infantry 
and a cavalry regiment, the latter since replaced by a transport 
corps, for the defence of the empire. Jaswant Singh was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Ram Singh, who was installed 
in 1893, but, in consequence of his intemperate habits/, was 
deprived of all powers in 1895. The administration was 
conducted, first by a Diwan and consultative Council, and 
next by a Council only, under the general control of the 
Political Agent. In June, 1900, Ram Singh in a fit of passion 
killed one of his private ser\'ants at Abu, and for this wanton 
murder he was deposed. His son, Kishan Singh, the present 
Maharaja, was born in 11899. 

Arclmeo- The principal ‘places of archaeological interest are Bayan'a, 
Kaman, and Rupuas. There arc also some fine, specimens 
Jat architecture of the eighteenth centur)’ at Dio. , 
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The number of towns and villages in the State is 1,302, The 
and the population at each of the three enumerations was : 
(1881) 645,540, (1891) 640,303, and (1901) 626,665. These 
figures show a decline of nearly 3 per cent, since 1881, which 
was due almost entirely to maladministration in the time of 
Jaswant Singh. There is some reason for suspecting that the 
figures for 1891 were intentior^lly exaggerated in order to 
coneeal the decrease in population. The State is divided 
into the two districts or nizdfnafs of Bharatpur and Dig, each 
containing five tahslls : namely, Bayana, Bharatpur, Nadbai, 
Rupbas, and Wer in the former ; and Dig, Kaman, Kumher, 
Nagar, and Pahari in the latter. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 : — 


Nisamat. 

Numher of 

Population. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 
jgpi and Jpoi. 

Number of 
persons 
able to read 
and write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Bharatpur *’ . 

4 

692 

366,532 

Not available. 

1J.497 

‘Dig. 

3 

603 

260,133 

Not available. 

6,265 

State total 

7 

1.295 

626,665 

-2.1 

17,762 


There are seven to;vns, the principal being Bharatpur 
City, Dig, and Kaman. At the Census of 1901, Hindus 
num]?ered 510,508, or more than 81 per cent., and Musalmans 
112,621, or nearly <s£ 8 per cent. The languages mainly spoken 
are Braj Bhasha, one of the principal dialects of Western Hindi, 
and Mewati, one of the four main groups of Rajasthani. 

The most numerous caste is that of the Chamars. They Castes and 
number 101,000, or about 16 per cent, of the total, and are 
workers in leather, cultivators, and field-labourers. Next come 
the jiats (93,000, or nearly 15 per cent.). There are several 
clans, the chief being that known as Sinsinwar. The Jats 
possess fine physique, a sturdy independence of character, 
and are for the most part agriculturists. The Brahmans 
number 65,000, or about 10 per cent, of the population. 

Some perform priestly duties, others are in service (military, 
civil, or private), and a good many earn their livelihood by 
cultivation. There are several classes, but the Gaurs are said 
to predominate. The Meos (51,500, or abdut 8 per cent.) 
ere found in vsvery tahsil except Bayana and Rupbas, but are 
most pumerous in Kaman, Nagar, and Pahari. A full account 
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of them will be found in the article on Mewat. They were 
formerly notorious for their predatory habits, but have now 
settled down to agriculture, in which they receive great assis- 
tance from their women, and run the Jats close for industry. 
The Gujars number 44,900, or about 7 per cent. They are 
mostly agriculturists, but some are cattle-dealers and breeders, v 
and a few are in the sendee ^pf the State, The Gujars may 
be divided into two main classes, Khari and Laur; the later 
is socially far superior to the former, and has the privilege of 
furnishing nurses for the ruling family. The maifi occupation 
of the people is agriculture, more than 58 per cent, living by 
the land, and another 2 per cent, being partially agriculturists. 
Over 15 per cent, are engaged in such industries as cotton- 
weaving and spinning, leather-work, pottery, carpentry, (See. 

Out of 62 native Christians in 1901, 32 were Roman Catholics 
(all in the Dig district), 14 Methodists, and 14 belonged to 
the Church of England. The Church Missionary Society 
established a branch at the capital in 1902, while the American 
Methodist Mission at Agra has sent native Christian workers 
to two or three places in the Slate since 1901. 

The soils are locally divided, with reference to irrigatior),, 
into c/ia/it, watered from wells ; sairal>a, watered from canals or 
lands, or benefited by drainage from hill-sides ; and laratti, 
dependent on rainfall ; and with regard to quality, into chiknot, 
a stiffish clay or clayey loam — black in colour — the richest 
natural soil, and rarely manured ; mattiydr, the ordinary loam, 
which has a mixture of sand, and is lighter in colour and^more 
easily worked than chiknoi — it is the comr^ion soil of the level 
plains and is much improved by manure; and bhin-, the inferior 
sandy soil found at the foot of hills, on high uplands, and 
along the banks of streams, which is most common in Wer 
and Ba)'ana in the south, and is suited only for the lighter 
crops, but its area is not considerable, being only about 
60 square miles. The soil of Bharatpur, taken as a ^^■holc, 
is probably superior to that of almost any other Stale in 
Rajputana ; the territory has further the advantages of a good 
rainfall, and of having more than two- fifths of its area protected 
by wells 01 benefited by the annual inundations. } 

The area of the State is 1,982 square miles, of whicli about 
384 square mil'es, or nearly one-fifth, arc uncultivable, consist- 
ing chiefly of forests, hills, grass preserves, rivers, roads, and die 
sites of towns a-nd villages. The area available for cultivation 
is consequently 1,598 square miles; and the net area cropped 
in 1903-4 was 1,278 square miles, or more than 64 per cent. 
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of the total area of the Slate, and So per cent, of the area 
available for cultivation, 'rurning to individual crops, bajra 
occupied 314 .squ.are miles, or 24 jicr cent, of the net area 
cropped: jo:ca>\ 247 square miles, or 19 per cent.; gram, 
over 15 per cent. : h.arlcy over 8, wheat about 6, and cotton 
5 per cent. 

The local cattle arc small and hardy, hut of inferior breed j Cattle, 
thc^est plough-oxen arc usually imported from Alwar and tiic 
Punjab. To encourage horse and mule-breeding, stallions are ‘ 
maintained several places. Sheep and goals of the ordinary 
variety arc kcj)t in large numbers. Fairs arc held yearly at 
Bharatpur city and Dig, usually in September or October. 

Of the net area cropped, 294 .square miles (or 23 per cent.) irrig.itioi 
arc irrigated, chiefly from wells. 'Phcrc arc said to be more 
than 22,000 wells in the Stale, of which nearly 14,000 arc 
masonry and the rest unbricked. A masonry well costs from 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,200, according to depth and nature of subsoil, 
and irrigates about 6 acres, while an unbricked well costs from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 100, may last for from two to twenty years, and ^ 
irrigates about 3 acres. Leathern buckets drawn up with a rope 
.•^nd pulley Ijy cattle moving down an inclined plane arc used 
for lifting the water, save in shallow wells, where a contrivance 
called d/ioi/Af, consisting of a wooden ])ole with an earthen 
pot at one end and a weight at the other, is more popular. 

There are 164 irrigation works {bands and canals) maintained 
by the Public Works department, of which the following are 
the more important. 'Phe Bareta band across the Kfdcand 
river was commenj^cd in 1866 but abandoned in 1869, after 
Rs. 70,000 had been spent, and the dam carried half-way 
across. Work was resumed in 1895 and the dam was com- 
pleted in 1897. This is the only large storage reservoir in the 
State ; the sheet of water is about 4 square miles in area, with 
a capacity below escape-level of 1,500 million cubic feet. There 
are tjjree distributary channels, and the area annually irrigated 
is about 5,000 acres. The total expenditure since 1895 has 
been nearly 3 lakhs. Another old irrigation work is the Ajan 
band, which holds up the greater part of the inundations of 
the Banganga and Gambhir rivers and distributes them. It 
was originally constructed about 100 years a^ by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, but subsequently fell into disrepair. It has been 
steadily improved since 1895 at a cost qf about i-6 lakhs, and 
is now 12 miles long with 23 sluices, and supplies water to 
villages, the protected area in normal years being about 
31,000 acres. The Sikri band across the Ruparel river is 
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also an old work, having been constructed by Maharaja 
Balwant Singh about 1840. It has recently been extended 
and improved at a cost of about 1-7 lakhs, and is now 14 miles 
in length with a number of distributary channels. The maximum 
area protected is about 28,000 acres. Numerous other irrigation 
works, large and small, have been constructed or restored since 
1895 at a total cost of about 8 ?^ lakhs. 

There are no real forests, but about 38 square mile3 are 
occupied by fuel and fodder reserves (locally called ^Hannas 
and rfindhs), and the following trees are cordmon : babul 
{Acacia arabica), fards {Tamarix oi-ientalis), kandi {Frosopts 
spicigera), karel {Capparis aphylla), nlm {Melia Azadirachla), 
&c. Grass and wood are supplied for State animals; and, 
after the first crop of grass has been cut, the village cattle 
are allowed to graze on payment of a small fee. 

The State is poor in mineral products. Copper and iron 
are found in the hills in the south, but the mines have not 
been worked for many years. The famous sandstone quarries 
at Bansi Paharpur furnished materials for the most cele- 
brated monuments of the Mughal dynasty at Agra, Delhi, and 
Fatehpur Sikri, as well as for the beautiful palaces at Dig. Tl\e 
stone is of two varieties : namely, dark red, generally speckled 
with yellowish white spots or patches ; and a yellowish white, 
homogeneous in colour and texture, and very fine-grained. 
The red variety is inferior for architectural purposes to the 
white, but is remarkable for perfect parallel lamination ; and, as 
it readily splits into suitable flags, it is much used for, roofs 
and floors. The annual out-turn is about xj^poo tons, of which 
about two-thirds are sold to the public on payment of royalty, 
and the balance is utilized for State works. These quarries 
give employment to some 450 labourers, who are mostly Ujhas 
(or carpenters) residing in the neighbourhood, and whose 
monthly earnings average Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per head. 

The manufactures consist of coarse cotton cloth woven in 
all parts of the State, iron household utensils made at Dig, 
glass and lac bangles in various places, and pipe-bowls and 
clay pipes {gaddas) at Nagar and the capital respectively. 'Die 
most interesting manufactures arc the chauris (or fly-whisks) 
and the fans m{)de at Bharatpur City of ivorj- or sandal-wood. 

The chief exports are cereals, oilseeds, cotton, ,g// 7 , sandstone, 
and cattle to Agra, Muttra, and Hathras, and to some extent 
to adjacent villliges of Alwar, Dholpur, Jaipur, and Karauli. 
The main imports include rice, sugar, and rmlasses from 
Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Shfilijahanpur ; salt from Saqibh.u; 
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English piece-goods from llclhi ; metals from Hathras ; and 
country cloth from some of the villages of Agra. 

The Kajputana-Mrilwa Railway runs for about 33 miles Menus of 
through the centre of the Slate, from cast to west, with four 
stations on this length. The Cawnporc-Achhucra branch of Railw.nys. 
the same railw.ay passes through an outlying jwrlion of the 
Stale in Muttra District, wilh*a station at the village of 
Bhainsa. 

The total length of metalled roads is 165 miles, and ofRonch. 
unmct.alled ibads323 miles. All are maintained by the State, 
at an annual cost of about Rs. 97,000, and all were constructed 
by the State, except the Agna-Ahmadfibad road (.15 miles within 
Bhar.atpur limits), which was constructed by the British Govern- 
ment between 1S65 and 1SO7. 

Imperial post.al unity was accepted by the Darbar in 1S96, fost and 
and there arc now twenty post ofliccs in the State, four of these 
being also telegraph offices. 

Bharatpur enjoys a good and fairly regular rainfall, which F.aminc. 
renders it more secure against famine and scarcity than most , 
parts of Raj^utana. In 1S77 there was very little rain between 
J^mc and September, and the hhartf crops in some parts failed 
^ altogether, and in others were about one-fifth of the average. 
Numbers arc said to have died from starvation, and about 
100,000 people emigrated. There was great delay in starting 
poorhouses and relief works, and the advances to agriculturists 
(about Rs. 80,000 in cash and 90 tons of grain) were quite 
inadea[uate to the necessities of the ease. In 1895-6 and 
1896-7 there was ^vere drought and scarcity, almost amount- 
ing to famine, in the southern iahslls. Both crops failed 
largely, and many cattle died. Relief works were started in 
November, 1896, which gave employment to 3,400 units daily 
till August, 1S97, the expenditure being about Rs. 1,40,000. 

Very little was done in the way of suspensions of land revenue, 
and pressure led to wholesale desertions. In 1899-1900 the 
State enjoyed comparative immunity, but there was a certain 
amount of distress, as the rainfall {19 inches) was badly dis- 
tributed. Relief works and poorhouses were started, advances 
^ were given to agriculturists, and suspensions and remissions of 
land revenue sanctioned. The cattle suffered^ from want of 
fodder, which, in spite of the prohibition of its export, was 
exhausted by May, 1900, and nearly 203,000 head are said to 
have died. More than 2,000,000 units were relieved on works, 
and over 83,opo gratuitously, and the direct expenditure was 
2-8 lakhs. 
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The Maharaja being a minor, the administration is carried 
on by a Council of four members under the superrision and 
general control of the Political Agent, all important matters 
being referred to the Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana. 
Each member of Council is in immediate charge of a number 
of departments, and, subject to certain rules, disposes of all 
the work connected therewitk. Each of the two districts into 
which the State is divided is for judicial purposes under a 
nazim, and for revenue purposes under a Deputy-Collector, 
while in each of the ta/isils is a ta/islldd}', assisted by a mib- 
tahsilddr. 

In the administration of justice, British procedure and laws 
are followed generally. The lowest courts are those of the 
naib-tahsilddrs, who are third-class magistrates and can try civil 
suits not exceeding Rs. 50 in value. The tahsllddrs have 
second-class powers as magistrates, and decide civil suits for 
sums not exceeding Rs. 200. Appeals against the decisions of 
these courts lie to the ndzim of the district, who has the 
ordinary powers of a District Magistrate and can try civil suits 
without limit. Over the fidzif?is is the Civil and Sessions Judge. 
On the civil side, his work is appellate only, while on tVe 
criminal side he tries original Sessions cases, and can sentence 
up to ten years’ imprisonment and fine to any extent. The 
highest court is the Council, which, besides hearing first 
appeals from the Civil and Sessions Judge, and second appeals 
from the ndzims, gives judgement in murder cases, though a 
sentence of death requires the confirmation of the Goyernor- 
General’s Agent. Revenue suits are heard by the iahstlddrs 
and the Deputy-Collectors, subject to the supervision of the 
Council. 

The normal revenue of the State is about 31 Iakh.s, and the 
ordinary expenditure about 28 lakhs. The chief sources of 
revenue are: land (including cesses), 21*7 lakhs; customs, 
3*3 lakhs; payment under the Salt agreement of 01879, 

I "5 lakhs; and stamps, about Rs. 34,000. The main items 
of expenditure are: publie works, 6-5 lakhs; army, 5-7 
lakhs ; cost of Council, courts, and revenue staff, 3-3 lakhs ; 
stables, elephants, &c., 2 "2 lakhs ; allowances to cx-Mah:lrajfi, 1 
Sardars, See., lakhs; and police, charities, and pensions, 
about a lakh each. These figures do not include the income 
and expenditure (appncrximaiely 2-1 lakhs) of the Deorhi 
from which tile expenses of the j)alacc arc defrayed. The 
financial position of the State is very .•eitisfactorv ; the assets 
in 1905, including a cash balance of 8-o lakhs and a^sum of 
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25 lakhs in Government seeurities. amounted to about 3S lakhs, 
and there were no Ualiilities. 

British currency is the sole leeal lender itr the State. Currency. 
Formerly two mints were at wotk. n.'imcly at iHi; and the 
capital, but the former is said to have been closed iti 1.S78 and 
the latter in 1SS3. 'rhe. old local rupee, calletl /v;//’, used to 
be much the same in value as ike British, hut now cxchanites 
for .T<Knil ten British annas. 

The land tenures may be divided itUo /AulRii, annlfi, and I.nml 
/sfiMfilri t aftd the areas under these temires arc respectively fc's'iiic. 
87-6, rr-S, .and 0-6 per cent. <»f the tot.al area of the State. In 
the /A:a/sa villages the superior and final riglu of owm!rship is 
ve.sicd in the State, but the ^afr.UuRirs akso hold a stihordinatc 
proprietary right as long as they p.ay the demand. 'I'his right is 
heritable by their heirs, but cannot be alienated without the 
consent of the Ilarbar. ami, even with that consent, cannot be 
.alienated to non-.agriculturists. 'Phe viutlf, teimre is of several 
kinds. I.and may be given retrt-frec in charity {/•ar.uirf/i), or 
for religious purposes to temples, Br.ahmans, pirohits, ^c. , 

Other land is held in ir.dm, or on the c/:auf/i tenure. Formerly 
lljc.se were idcntic.al. Estates rverc granted rent-free by the 
, c.arlicr ruler.s to their brethrett in arms, as a reward for past, or 
a guarantee for future, military services, arid these services 
were defined in each case as so many guns, i. c. so many 
matchlock men. After N.ajaf Kh.an had seized Dig and 
Kumher in 177G, some of these admitted the Mughal 
supremacy and were made to pay chauiU or one-fourth of the 
revenue ; and wheij these districts were restored to Bhanatpur, 
this p.ayment was continued. This is .said to be the origin of 
the chauih tenure generally ; but another form of it is in force 
in a few villages, under which one-fourth of the assessment is 
remitted, and three-fourths arc taken by the Stale, military 
service being still rendered. lastly, the Thakurs, Sardar.s, and 
relatives of the chief neither pay revenue nor jrerform service. 

There are only four isiimrdri villages, which arc held on a 
fixed and permanent quit-rent. 

In the lilidha area, prior to 1855, the State in theory took 
t one-third of the produce, a relic of Akbar’s land revenue 
system, which was levied either by actual division of the crop 
{baiai), or more frequently by appraisement of the yield of 
the standing crop {kanlmi\ which was cemverted into a cash 
demand at current rates. A further development led to the 
contract systegi, by which the zainhtddr or the middleman 
{thekadar) contracted^ to pay a fixed sum for a ar or te J»..qf 
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years. In practice, however, the State took all it could exact 
from the people, and much of the residue was swallo\yed up 
by rapacious and corrupt ofBcials. The first summar}' settle- 
ment, for three years, was made in 1855, and the demand, 
based on the average collections of the previous ten years, 
was 14*2 lakhs. This was followed by a series of summary 
settlements, till in 1900 the first regular settlement was 
completed for a term of twenty years. The initial derfiand 
then fixed was 20-6 lakhs, and the final demand, owing to 
progressive assessment, rose to 21.4 lakhs in 1^05-6. This 
settlement followed the Punjab lines, the net ‘assets’ being 
calculated from a valuation of the produce. The assessment 
per acre of ‘wet’ land varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8-2-0, and of 
‘ dry ’ land from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 ; and the incidence 
of land revenue per head of the rural population is Rs. 4-6-0, 

Army. The State maintains an Imperial Service infantry regiment 
of 652 of all ranks, excluding followers, and a transport corps 
consisting of 350 carts, 600 mules, and 368 men and followers, 

, The infantry regiment was raised in 1889, and the transport 
corps in 1899, the latter taking the place of a cavajry regiment. 
The local irregular force numbers about 2,200 men, of whopi 
513 are cavalry a,nd 132 are gunners. There are 82 guns, of ^ 
which 40 are said to be senuceable. The Imperial Service 
regiment and the transport corps cost usually about 3 lakhs, 
and the rest of the army 3I- lakhs a year; but both are at 
present under sanctioned strength. 

Police and The police force is under a Superintendent, and numbers 

jails. ygQ qP ranks, of whom 25 are mounted. There are also 
more than 1,000 chaukldars, who keep watch and ward in 
their villages ; they receive no pay, but hold land at favoured 
rates, or get certain perquisites from the zarnjndars. Till 
quite recently two jails were maintained in the State, namely, 
a Central jail at the capital and a District jail at Dig, which 
collectively had accommodation for about 220 prisoner.", and 
cost about Rs. 25,000 a year; but the jail at Dig has lately 
been abolished. 

Education. In the literacy of its population Bharatpur stands eleventh 

among the twenty States and chiefships of R.njputfma, with ^ 
2-8 per cent. (5-2 males and o-r females) able to rc.id and 
wTite. Excluding elementary indigenous schools {maklahs and 
paihsalas), there are. now 99 educational institutions in the 
State, of which 96 arc maintained by the Darbfir and the 
remaining 3 by the Church Missionary Society., Tire number 
on the rolls of these schools in i9o.}-5 was about 
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the daily average attendance about 3,100. The more important 
institutions arc the high .school, the Sanskrit school, and an 
Anglo-vernacular school for the upper classes at the capital, 
and an Anglo-vernacular school at Dig. Elsewhere the ver- 
nacular alone is taught. There arc 4 girls’ .schools, attended 
on the average by roo girls. The State expenditure on 
education, including stipends vuid scholarships, is about 
Rs. •}S,ooo yearly. Fees are charged in some cases, and in 
1904-5 yielded about Rs. 1,000. 

Including 'the Imperial Service and jail hospitals, there are 
7 hospitals and 10 dispensaries, with accommodation for 165 
in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 145,165 
(1,950 being in-patients), and 3,904 operations were performed. 
The total expenditure was about Rs. 37,000. 

A staff of 15 vaccinators under a native superintendent is 
employed, and in 1904—5 succc.ssfully vaccinated 27,641 
persons, or 44 per 1,000 of the population, against an average 
during the previous five years of nc.arly 67 per 1,000. 

[C. K. M. Walter, Gazetteer of Bhurtporc State (Agra, 1S6S) ; 
Rajputana Gazetteer, vol. i {iSTg, under revision); M. 1 '. 
Q’Dwyer, Settlement Reports (1898-1901) ; H. E. Drakc- 
^ Brockman, Gazetteer of Eastern Rajputana States (Ajmer, 
1905); Administration Reports of Bharatpur (annually from 
1895-6). For an account of the first siege of Bharatpur, sec 
J. Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas (1826); J . N. Creighton, 
Narrative of the Siege and Capture of Bhurtporc (1830); and 
C. R. Low, Life and Correspondence of Sir George Pollock 

(1873)-] 

Bayana. — Head-quarters of a fahsrl of the same name in 
the State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 55' N. and 
77° 18' E., close to the left bank of the Gambhir river, 
a tributarj’ of the Bangangii, and about 25 miles south-by- 
south-west of Bharatpur city. Population (1901), 6,867. The 
town (pontains a vernacular school, attended by 150 boys, and 
a hospital. The ancient name of the place was Srlpatha. 
Two old Hindu temples were, till recently, used by the 
Musalmans as mosques, and each has a Sanskrit inscription. 

( One of them, bearing date a.d. 1043, mentions a Jadon Raja, 
Bijai Pal, to whom is unanimously attributed the building 
of the well-known fort of Bijaigarh, which is situated on an 
eminence about 2 miles to the south-wevt, and is shown in all 
maps under the name of Badalgarh Kot. There are several 
(jld temples and remains in this fort, but the chief object of 
interest is a red sandstone pillar in 
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of the Varika king, Vishnuvardhana, a tributary of Samudra 
Gupta, dated in a:d. 372. Bijai Pal, whose descendants rule 
at Karauli, is said to have been killed about the middle of 
the eleventh century in a battle with Masud Salar, a nephew 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, and the fort was taken. It was soon 
after recovered by the Rajputs, only, however, to be again y 
stormed successfully by Abu ^Bakr, Kandahari, whose tomb is 
still pointed out in the vicinity. Thenceforward, it seen^ to 
have been held by whatever dynasty ruled in Delhi. Muhammad 
Ghorl took it in 1196 and Sikandar Lodi in 1.^92. Babar, 
writing in 1526, describes the fort as one of the most famous 
in India, and his son Humayun took it from the Lodls in 
1 53 5 " Bayana is mentioned in the Ahi-i-Akbari as having 
in former times been the capital of a province of which Agra 
was but a dependent village. It possessed a large fort con- 
taining many buildings and subterraneous caverns, also a very 
high tower. The mangoes, some of which weighed above 
2 pounds, were excellent, and the place was famous for its 
very white sugar and its indigo, the latter selling from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 15 a maundh 

\Ijidian Antiquary’, vols. xiv and xv ; J. F. Pleet, 
Inscriptions., p. 253.] ^ 

Bharatpur City. — Capital of the State of the same name, 
in Rajputana, situated in 27° 13' N. and 77° 30' E., on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 34 miles west of Agra, 875 miles 
north-west of Calcutta, and S15 miles north-east of Bomb.ay. 

It is the sixth largest city in Rajputana, having a population in 
1901 of 43,601, compared with 66,163 in^ 1S81 and 67,555 
in iSpr. The large decrease of more than 35 per cent, is 
said to be due partly to e.xaggeratcd enumeration in iSpr, and 
partly to the fact that, in the year last mentioned, several 
suburbs were considered as part of the city, while in igor they 
were treated as separate villages. According to the latest 
Census, Hindus number 30,784, or 70 per cent, of the .Jotal : 
Musalmans, 11,964, or over 27 per cent. ; and Jains, 722. 'I'he 
city and fort are said to have been founded about 1 733, and 
to have been named after Bharat, a legendary character of 
great fame in Hindu mythology. The fort ,of Bharatj)ur is f 
celebrated for having baffled the attacks of Lord I.ake in 1S05, 
and for its capriire by Lord Combermcre on January 18, 1826. 

An account of both tl^ese sieges will be found in the article on 

’ As much as 3.562 ‘grc.at m.'iund.c of Imlicoc Byana,’ v.ih'.nl .'.t 
m.ihmriclis (s.ny ifr.f.ooo), was consigned to Engl.intI in the /.’c).?/ 
the ship wliieh brought home Sir Ihom.as Koe in i6ip. 
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the Bharatpur State. The famous mud walls still stand, 
though a good deal out of repair. The only important 
manufactures are the chauris or fly-whisks made of ivory or 
sandal-wood. The art is said to be confined to a few families, 
who keep the process a profound secret. The tail of the fly- 
} whisks is composed of long, straight fibres of either of the 
materials above mentioned, w^ich in good specimens are 
alm«st as fine as ordinary horse-hair. These families also 
make fans of the same fibres beautifully interwoven. A muni- 
cipal board < 5 f thirteen members is responsible for the sanita- 
tion and lighting of the city, the State providing the necessary 
funds, about Rs. 24,000 a year. The Central jail is at Sewar, 
about 3 miles to the south-west, and, though much improved 
during recent years, is not altogether satisfactory as a prison, 
and is often overcrowded. The jail manufactures, such as 
rugs, carpets, blankets, matting, &c., yield a yearly profit of 
about Rs. 1,500. The educational institutions, eight in number 
(omitting indigenous schools such as maktabs and pdihsalas), 
are attended by 890 boys and 90 girls. Of these, five are , 
maintained by the State and three by the Church Missionary 
^ociety. T^e only school of any note is the Darbar high 
^ school, which teaches up to the entrance standard of the 
Allahabad University, and which, since 1894, has passed 
twenty-two students for that examination. Including the two 
Imperial Service regimental hospitals and that attached to the 
jail, there are five hospitals and a dispensary at Bharatpur, 
with accommodation for 148 in-patients. In the Victoria 
Hospital, one wing^ of which is solely for females, the Bharat- 
pur State possesses what has been pronounced by experts 
to be the best equipped and most thoroughly up-to-date 
institution, as regards medical and scientific details, in India 
at the present time. 

^ Bhasawar. — Town in the Wer tahsll of the State of Bharat- 
pur, j^ajputana, situated in 27° 2' N. and 77° 3' E., close to 
the Jaipur border, and about 30 miles west-by-south-west of 
Bharatpur city. Population (1901), 6,690. The town is the 
head-quarters of a naib-tahsilddr, and possesses a post office, 
i a vernacular school attended by about 180 boys, and a dis- 
pensary. . It is supposed to have been founded by, and 
named after, Bhasawar Khan, an officer o? Mahmud of 
Ghazni (1001-30). , 

Uig* — Head-quarters of the nizdinat and ta^isil of the same' 
qame in the ^ State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 

27° 28' N. and 77° 20' E., about 20 miles nearly due north 
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of Bharatpur city, and 22 miles west of Muttra. Popula- 
tion (1901), 15,409. The town is walled, and possesses 
a post and telegraph office, three schools attended by about 
250 boys and 40 girls, and a hospital (containing ten beds). 
A municipal board is in charge of the conservancy and light- 
ing of the place, the expenditure of about Rs. 5,000 a year 
being met partly from State (/unds. Dig is a place of great 
antiquity ; its ancient name was Dirgh (meaning ‘ large c) or 
Dlrghpura, and it is mentioned in the Skand Piiran and the 
fourth chapter of the JBhdgavat Mahdtmya. It came into the 
possession of the Jats about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, but was wrested from them in 1776 by Najaf Khan 
after a twelve months’ siege. It was subsequently restored to 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Bharatpur. On November 13, 1804, 
a British force under General Frazer defeated the army of 
Holkar close to 'Dig. The garrison of the latter place trea- 
cherously fired on the victors, so siege was laid to the town 
on December 16, and a week later it was carried by storm. 
The fort was subsequently restored to the Jat chief, and after 
the capture of Bharatpur by Lord Combermere in 1826 it was 
dismantled. The town is famous for the palaces built b^y 
Suraj Mai. They are constructed of a fine-grained sand- 
stone quarried at Bansi Paharpur in the south-east of the 
State, and are kept in thorough repair. They consist of a 
quadrangle, the centre of which is a garden laid out with 
fountains. To the east is a large masonry tank; to the 
south a marble hall and reservoir ; to the north a large 
building called Nand Bhawan, with an^ exquisitely carved 
wooden ceiling; and to the w'est a building called Gopfil 
Bhawan, the rear face of -which looks out on a large tank. 
This range of buildings wants, it is true, the massive char- 
acter of the fortified palaces of other States in Rajputana, but 
for grandeur of conception and beauty of detail it .surpasses 
them all. t- 

[For a further description of the palaces, see J. Fergusson, 
History of Indian ArchitcclureP^ 

Kaman. — Head-quarters of a iahstl of the same name in 
the State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in ‘zf 39' N. and f 
77° 16' E., about 36 miles north-by-north-west of Bharatpur 
city. Population (1901), 12,083. The town contains a ver- 
nacular school attended by 140 boy.s, and a di.spensar>'. The 
old name of the place is said to have been Kad.imbn-van.i 
(contracted to Kamavanaj, from the number of kadantb treqs 
{Anihoccphalus Cadamba) found here ; another account tracer 
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its name to a mythical Raja Kfimscn. Raman is one of the 
twelve holy places of the Braj Manclal (sec Muttra District), 
and its shrine of Gopinath is regularly visited by pilgrims. In 
the middle of the town is an old fort, in which arc many frag- 
ments of Hindu sculpture, and a mosque called Chaurasi 
Khamba (‘84 pillars’). None of these pillars is without 
ornament, and some arc verj’ tiighly decorated. On one of 
thefn is a Sanskrit inscription of the Surasenas ; it bears no 
date, but is believed to belong to the cigluh century, and 
records thc’building of a temple to Vislinu. 

[Indian Anfi^i/arr, vol. x ; Archatolo^cal Siinry of north- 
ern India, vol. xx.] 

Khunua. — Village in the Rvtpbas tahs'tl of the State of 
Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 27° 2' N. and 77° 33' E., 
close to the left b.ank of the Banganga river, and about 1 3 miles 
south of Bharatpur city. Population (jpor), 1,857. Here, 
in March, 1527, was fought the great battle between B.'ibar 
and the confederated R.ajputs under Rfma Sangrum Singh 
of Mew.ar. In the preliminary skirmishes the latter were 
successful, ^and the emperor, deeming his situation serious, 
Vjsolvcd to cany’ itito effect his longnleferrcd vow and never- 
more drink wine. 'I'he gold and silver goblets and cups were 
broken up and the fragments distributed among the poor. In 
the final battle (March 12, 1527) the R.ajputs were completely 
defeated ; the Riina was wounded and escaped with difficulty’, 
while among the slain was Rawal Udai Singh of Dungarpur. 

Krjmher. — Head-quarters of a tahsll of the same name in 
the State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 27° 19' N. and 
77° 23' E., about II miles north-west of Bharatpur city. 
Population (1901), 6,240. The town is surrounded by a 
mud wall and ditch, and possesses a post and telegraph 
office, a vernacular school attended by about 130 boys, and 
a dispensary. The place is said to take its name from its 
foundter, Kumbha, a Jilt of the village of Sinsini, about 6 miles 
to the north-west. The palace and fort were built by Mahilrajil 
Badan Singh about 1724, and thirty' years later the place was 
unsuccessfully besieged by the Marathas, when Khande Rao 
* Holkar, the son of Malhar Rao, was killed. His cenotaph, 
erected by his widow, Ahalya Bai, at the village, of Gangarsoli, 
3 miles to the north, is still maintained by the Indore State. 

Riipbas. — Head-quarters of a iahstl r)f the same name in 
the State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in *26° 59' N. and 
>7° 39' E., about 19 miles south-by-south-east of Bharatpur 
city. Population (1901), 2,981. The town contains a post 
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office, a vernacular school attended by about 100 boys, and 
a dispensary. The place is mentioned by Jahangir as having 
formerly been the jdgir of Rup and subsequently given to 
Aman-ullah, son of Mahabat Khan, and called after him 
Amanabad. It was one of Jahangir’s regular hunting-grounds. 
In the vicinity of Rupbas are some enormous stone obelisks 
and images ; the oldest is a deeping figure of Baldeo cut in 
the rock, 22^ feet long, with a seven serpent-hooded carfopy 
and an inscription dated a. d. 1609, About 8 miles to the 
south-west are the famous sandstone quarries of, Bansi Pahar- 
pur, which have supplied material for the beautiful palaces at 
Dig and for many of the buildings at Agra and Fatehpur 
Sikri, 

\ Archaeological Survey of N'orthern India, vol. xx.] 

Wer. — Head-quarters of a iahsil of the same name in the 
State of Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 27° i' N. and 
77° ii' E., about 24 miles south-west of Bharatpur city. 
Population (1901), 5,711. There are two schools attended 
by about 130 boys and 30 girls, besides a post office and 
a dispensary. The town was founded by Maharaja Badan 
Singh in the first half of the eighteenth century, and is sur^ 
rounded by a high mud rampart, flanked by semicircular 
bastions with a wide but shallow ditch. , 

Dholpur State, — The easternmost State of Rajputana ; 
its area calculated from the standard topographical sheets is 
1,155 square mites, but the revenue records of the State make 
it 1,197 square miles. It lies between 26° 22' and 26° 57' N. 
and 77° 14' and 78° 17' E., and is bounded on the north by 
the District of Agra ; on the north-west by Bharatpur ; on the 
west by Karauli ; and on the south and east by Gwalior. The 
country is open and level in the north, but elsewhere consists 
for the most part of low hills or ravines. A range of sand- 
stone hills runs from near the capital in a south-westerly 
direction, attaining in one place an altitude of 1,171 feet 
above the sea; these hills, as well as those farther to the 
west, are mostly bare of vegetation and rocky. The tract 
along the Chambal is termed the Tang, and is dce[)ly inter- 
sected by ravines, some of which are 100 feet deep, and extend * 
from 2 to 4 miles into the interior. 

The river Chambal flows from south-we.st to north-e.ist 
along the entire southern and eastern borders of the State, 
but receives no 'tributary from Dholpur. The B.anc.ano.X (or 
Utangan) river enters the State in the north-\Vi;st corner .-inj 
flows east for about 40 miles along, or dose to, the northern 
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border j its bed is about 40 feel below the surrounding 
countr}’, but in the rains it is liable to floods, rising from 
15 to 20 feet. I'he Parbatl rises in Karauli, close to the 
western border, and after a sinuous north-easterly course of 
about 60 miles, falls into the bangangfi ; it has two small 
tributaries, the Mcndka and the Mcndki, both of which rise 
near the sandstone ridge above ^icntioncd, and flow north for 
iS t)r 20 miles. The Parbati and its tributaries dry up in the 
hot season, leaving occasional deep pools, and their banks arc 
more or less* fringed with ravines. 

Portions of the Stale in the south and cast arc covered by Geology, 
the alluvium of the Chambal, which has excavated a broad 
valley through an extensive plateau formed of nearly horizontal 
Upper Vindhyan standstones. 

Tigers, leopards, and bears arc found in the south-west, also ra(in.i. 
sajuhar {CffTt/s uuicolot^ and hyenas. 'Pherc arc in addition 
antelope, r.tlgai (^Posclaphtts fnigocante/us), wild hog, and occa- 
sionally wolves in other parts, as well a.s the usual small game 
during the cold .sc.ason. n 

7 'he clinjatc is generally healthy ; hot winds blow in April, Climnic, 
J»Iay, and June, and the mean temperature at the capital varies 
from 60° in January to 96° in May. There are five rain-gauge ninfall. 
stations ; the annual rainfall for the whole State averages be- 
tween 25 and 26 inches, varying from a little over 30 inches 
at the capital to under 20 at Ba.seri in the north-west. Since 
18S0 the year of heaviest rainfall has been 1SS7, when nearly 
40 ipches fell, while in 1883 only about 10 inches were 
received. , 

Of the earlier history of the territory now forming the Ilistoiy. 
Dholpur Stale very little is known. According to local tradi- 
tion the Tonwar Riijpuls, who ruled at Delhi from about 
792 to 1164, held the country, and the western portion cer- 
tainly belonged at one time to the Jadon Rajputs of Karauli. 

Whe*i Muhammad Ghorl overthrew the Kanauj kingdom in 
1194, he and his generals took the forts of Bayana and 
Gwalior, which commanded all this part of the country, and 
from this time to the date of Babar’s invasion (1526) there 
must have been much fighting along the Chambal. In 1450 
Dholpur had its own Raja or Rai, who in .,^487 came out 
to meet Sultan Bahlol Lodi, and, on presenting him with 
some mafis of gold, was treated as a •well-wisher. In 1500 
the Rai’s name was apparently Manik Decf, and Sikandar 
Lodi proceeded against him in person, took the fort of Dhol- 
pur in^the following ^ear, and plundered the country. Within 
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a few months the district was given to Vinayak Deo (possibly 
a son of the previous ruler), but in 1504 the command of the 
fort was transferred to a Muhammadan official. 

The victory of the emperor Babar at Khanua (1527) gave 
all this country to the Mughals, though Dholpur held out for 
a short time; but under Akbar the State formed part of the 
Subah ox province of Agra, and the capital was for many years 
the residence of imperial governors. In 1658 the battleffor 
empire between the sons of Shah Jahan was fought at Samo- 
garh in Agra District, in which Aurangzeb provpU victorious, 
and in which the gallant Rao Chhatarsal of Bundi was slain 
fighting on the side of Dara. Again, after the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707, the struggle for supreme power between 
his sons, Shah Alam (afterwards Bahadur Shah) and Azam 
Shah, was fought out close to this territory and the latter was 
killed. Shortly after, Raja Kalyan Singh Bhadauria (from the 
Etawah District of the United Provinces), taking advantage 
of the troubles which beset the new emperor on every side, 
obtained possession of Dholpur ; and the Bhadaurias remained 
undisturbed till 1761, when the Jat Raja, Suraj MaJ of Bharat- 
pur, after the battle of Panipat, seized upon Agra and overrai? 
the country to the Chambal. During the succeeding forty-five 
years Dholpur changed masters no less than five times. In 
1775 it shared the fate of the rest of the Bharatpur posses- 
sions, which were seized by Mirza Najaf Khan ; on the death 
of the latter in 1782 it fell into the hands of Sindhia ; on the 
outbreak of the Maratha War in 1S03 it was occupied by the 
British, by whom, in accordance with the Treaty of Sarji 
Anjangaon, it was restored to the Gwalior chief; in 1S05, 
under fresh arrangements with Daulat Rao Sindliia, it was 
resumed by the British, who finally in 1S06, uniting the 
districts of Dholpur, Bari, and Rajakhcra with the tabuka 
of Sir Muttra into one State, made it over to IMaharaj Kana 
Kirat Singh in exchange for his territory of Gohad, which was 
given up to Sindhia. 

The ruling family of Dholpur arc Jilts of the Bammolia 
clan, the latter name being derived from Bamraoli near Agra, 
where an ancestor of the family is said to have held land-; 
about 1195. They Joined the side of the R.'ijputs against t!ie 
Musalmans, and received a grant of the territory of (lolind 
about 1505, when tlio title of Rana was assumed. In tydi, 
when the Maratlias had been defeated at I'anfpat, Kan.i Blu'm 
Singh seized the fort of Gwalior, but it was retak/;n by Sindf'i.r 
in 1777. In order to form a barrier against tlie M.-tplthas, 
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Warren Hastings made a treaty in 1779 with the Riina, and 
the joint forces of the British and the Ranfi recaptured 
Gwalior. Tliis treaty is a document of some curiosity, 
having been negotiated in the infancy of our acquaintance 
with the political afiairs of Northern India, In 1781 a treaty 
with Sindhia stipulated for the integrity of the Goliad terri- 
tories j but after the Treaty of*Salbai (1782) the Rana was 
abaftdoned on the ground that he had been guilty of treachery, 
and Sindhia soon possessed himself of Gohad and Gwalior. 

The Rana fQmained in e.vile until Lord Wellc.sley's policy 
against the Maraihas again brought him forward, and under 
the treaty of 1S04 he recovered Gohad and certain other dis- 
tricts ; but in 1S05 they were retransferred to Sindliia, and 
in exchange the Riina obtained the territory which he now 
possesses. The first Rana (or more correctly MaharaJ Rana) 
of Dholpur was Kirat Singh ; his son, Bhagwant Singli, suc- 
ceeded in 1S36, and for valuable assistance rendered in the 
Mutiny received the insignia of K.C.S.I. ; he was made a 
G.C.S.I, in 1S69 and died in 1S73. The third chief was Nihill „ 
Singh, graijdson of Bhagwant Singh \ he was an honorary 
ijiajor in the Central India Horse and received the C.B. and 
Frontier medal for services in the Tir.ih camjiaign. He died 
in 1901, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Ram Singh, the 
present chief, who was born in 1SS3, was for a short time at 
the Mayo College in Ajmer, subsequently joined the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, and was invested with powers in 1905. The 
Rani^ of Dholpur is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 

There is not much of archaeologiail interest in the State. Arcliaco- 
South of the capital on the left bank of the Chambal is a very 
old fort, which, since about 1540, has been called Shergarh 
after Slier Shah, who much enlarged it. It is now crumbling 
away. Some mosques and tombs of the sixteenth and ses'en- 
teenth centuries stand in the vicinity of the capital ; and the 
remains of a palace, built about 1617 for Shah Jahan, lie 
3 miles south-east of the town of Bari. 

Excluding the village of Nimrol near Gohad in Gwalior The 
(which still belongs to the Rana, and of which the population in people- 
1901 was 523), there are 543 towns and villages in Dholpur. 

The population at each of the three enumeratiqns was ; (1881) 

249 j 657 j (1891) 279,890, and (1901) 270,973. The decrease 
of 3 per cent, in the last decade is ascribed to emigration during 
the famine of 1896. The State is divided ihto five iahsils : 
namely, Gird.^, Bari, Baseri, Kolari, and Rajakhera ; and the 
estate ^of Sir Muttra^ The head-quarters of these (except of 
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Gird, which is at the capital, and of Kolari, which is at Sepau) 
are at the places from which each is named. There are onl}’ 
three towns : namely, the capital, Bari, and Rajakhera. 
The following table gives the chief statistics of population in 
1901 : — 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

l^nmber of 

Population. 

Perccnt.ige of 
v-ariation in 
population be- 
tween iSqi 
and 1901. 

u r; C 5 .• 

c 5 u 

c 0 ti > 

a tr fc. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Gird .... 

240 

I 

15 ^ 

67,303 

- 12-3 

1,58.3 

Bari .... 

28S 

I 

”5 

54,999 

4 - 0.7 

877 

Baseri 

193 

• • • 

88 

50.825 

+ 4-3 

. 3.34 

Kolari 

122 

a • • 

76 

43,697 

- 6-7 

4.32 

Rajakhera . 


I 

77 

34,29s 

+ 0-6 

407 

Sir Muttra (estate) . 

198 

... 

33 

3 9 ,S 5 i 

+ 7-5 

. 3 M 

State total 

1.197 


540 

270,973 

- . 3-2 

3,947 


More than 92 per cent, of the total are Hindus and 6 per 
cent. Muhammadans. The language mainly spoken is Hindi. 

The principal castes are Chamars (leather-workers and culti- 
vators), who number 43,000 ; Brahmans (petty traders an^^ 
cultivators), 34,000; Kachhis or Malis (industrious agricul- 
turists), 22,500 ; Rajputs (cultivators and in State setwice), 
22,000; and Gujars, 21,000, who mostly inhabit the As 
recently as 1897 the Gujars were famous for their raids into 
Gwalior and Karauli, but they are now generally i)eaceful 
cultivators. The main occupation is agriculture, more^tlian 
74 per cent, of the people living by the land- 

The soil varies in different parts, but, e.xcept on and in the 
vicinity of the sandstone ridge, is generally excellent. In the 
north and north-west a mixture of sand and cla}', known as 
doinai, is as productive as the best land in Agra District, while 
in the north-east an area of about 90 square miles is covered 
with black .soil. In the ravines of the Chamb.al, arr.1 to 
a certain extent in those of the other rivers, there is a good 
deal of alluvial mud {hachhai), on which fine crops arc raised. 
According to the State records, the area of Dholpur is a little 
over 1,197 square miles, of which nearly 900 square milc.s, or 
three-fourths, are khdha or fiscal, the rest being held on special 
tenures by individuals or charitable and religious institutions. 
Statistics arc available only for the khilsa area ; and they .show 
about 535 squ.aiv; miles as cultivable, and 365 as occupied by 
rivers, tanks, hills, village sites, or olhenvise barrep. Acrordin;? 
to these statistics there has been a steady, if small,- increase m 
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the cultivated area since 1900, The average area cropped 
annually during the decade ending 1900 was nearly 360 square 
miles, while the areas cultivated in 1 900-1 and 1903-4 were 
about 388 and 405 square miles respectively. The principal Principal 
crops and the area (in square miles) under cultivation in each 
casein 1903-4 were : 176 j mof/i, 39 ; jowar, 38 ; cotton, 

50; wheat, 21; gram, 19 ; and barley, 16. 

rPhe Slate has no particular breed of cattle, goats, or sheep. Cattle, 
Horse or pony-breeding is encouraged; stallions are maintained 
at the head-quarters of the tahsils, and prizes are given for the 
best locally bred animals shown at the Sarad fair held yearly at 
the capital. 

Of the total khalsa area cultivated in 1903-4 about 154 Irrigation, 
square miles, or 38 per cent., were irrigated, as compared with 
127 square miles recorded in the last settlement report. Irri- 
gation is mainly from wells, of which there are said to be 12,667 
(4,501, or 35 per cent., being masonry) ; and the water is 
obtained either by the usual leathern bucket drawn up by 
a pair of bullocks or, in the case of shallow wells, by means of ^ 
an earthen^pot attached to one end of a long bamboo, a heavy 
jveight being fixed at the other extremity, the whole contrivance 
being called dhenklt. The area irrigated from tanks is small, 
and lies mostly in the western half of the State. There are 
said to be 75 tanks of sorts, but some are unserviceable and 
others so small as to be of little value. A very promising 
irrigation work, to be called the Ram Sagar after the young 
chiefj is now under construction at Seheri, 3 miles south of 
Bari ; it is estimated to cost 2-5 lakhs and to be capable of 
storing sufficient water to irrigate about 10,400 acres. 

There are no real forests, but in several tracts common trees, Forests, 
such as the dhao {Anogeissus penduld), the khair {Acacia 
Caiecku), and others locally called pilu^ chaunkhar, karel 
{Capparis aphylla), and jherbera, are found. These tracts are 
looked after by a small staff under each tahsllddr, who is 
Deputy Forest officer under a Forest committee. Grass 
reserves or rundhs supply fodder for the State elephants, horses, 
and cattle, any surplus being regularly stacked to provide 
against possible scarcity in future years. The forest revenue, 
derived mainly from the sale of firewood and charcoal, is 
insignificant, being about Rs. 1,700 a year. 

The red sandstone of Dholpur is most valuable for building Mines and 
purposes ; fine-grained and easily worked, it* hardens by ex- minerals, 
posure, and dpes not deteriorate by lamination. The principal 
quarries are at Narpura, 4 miles north-west of the capital, with 
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which they are connected by a railway siding, and near Bari ; 
they are worked on the petty contract system, and in 1 900-1 
yielded a net profit of Rs. 13,300, which had increased to 
Rs. 21,300 in 1904—5, Kankar or nodular limestone is found 
in many places in the ravines leading to the rivers, and a bed 
of excellent limestone occurs on the banks of the Chambal 
within 2^ miles of Dholpur town. In the Bari district there 
are remains of iron and copper-workings, and a metal belitved 
to be manganese has been recently found there. 

Commerce There are no manufactures of importance. ^ The chief 
and trade, exports are sandstone, cotton, ghi, and in good"^ years wheat, 
gram, bdjra, iil, and mustard-seed ; and the principal imports 
include salt, cloth, sugar, rice, and tobacco. The trade is 
mainly with Agra District and Gwalior. 

Means of Since January, 1878, the Indian Midland section of the 
Indian Peninsula Railway has traversed the eastern part 
Railway, of the State from north to south ; its length within Dholpur 
territory is about 19 miles, and there are two stations, at Mania 
and the capital. The line crosses the Chambal by a fine bridge 
^ made of the sandstone of the country, with eleven spans of 
200 feet each and two spans of 100 feet each. A steam trany 
way is being made to connect the quarries near Bari with the 
railway at Dholpur. 

Roads. The trunk road from Agra to Bombay runs for about iS miles 
through the State ; it was constructed, and is still maintained, 
by the British Government. The only other metalled roads 
are in or near the capital ; their total length is a little^ over 
II miles, and they are kept up by the State. The length of 
unmetalled fair-weather roads is about 109 miles. 

Ferries. Ferries are maintained at 16 g/idfs between the Diiolpur and 
Gwalior banks of the Chambal. The principal crossing is at 
Rajghat, 3 miles south of the capital, where the British Govern- 
ment keeps a bridge of boats in the dr)’ season and a large 
ferry-boat in the rains, the net profits being divided equally 
between the two States concerned. 

Post and There are six Government post offices, namely, at the Iiead- 
telegraph quarters of each ia/isll and at Sir Muttra, and there is a tele- 
ofilces. graph office at the capital. The State .also keeps up a staff of 
harhdras or runners for the carriage of official correspondence 
between the capital and the head-quarters of the \ariou.s 
districts. c 

Famine. The Only recent years of actual famine appear to lutve bet:n 
186S-9, 1S77, and 1896-7. Of the first very little is on reentd. 
but the State .appe-ars to have sufTered loss than the others in 
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Eastern Rajputana, though the famine caused much emigration 
and considerable mortality, and but little was done in the way 
of relief measures. In 1877 the rain held off till the beginning 
of September, prices rose from 24 seers per rupee in July to 
10 in September, and fodder for cattle was not procurable. 

Many persons emigrated, and the State is said to have lost 
25,000 people and more than <0,000 head of cattle. The 
Darfear did what it could by abolishing customs duties on food- 
grains, throwing open its grass preserves, remitting land revenue, 
and starting felief works and kitchens. The actual expenditure 
has not been recorded, but the loss in land revenue alone was 
2-7 lakhs. In 1896 the rainfall was deficient (only about 
13 inches fell), and the average price of ordinary food-grains 
rose to 10 to ii seers per rupee. Relief works were started 
in October, 1896, and not closed till September, 1897. More 
than 1,000,000 of units were relieved on works, and 165,000 
gratuitously. The actual expenditure exceeded 1-3 lakhs, and 
land revenue to the extent of nearly 3*5 lakhs was suspended. 

During the minority of the present chief the State was Adminis- 
administered by a British officer, styled Superintendent, who ™ 

■\)jas assisted by five principal officials : namely, the Revenue and 
Customs Officer, the Judicial and Accounts Officer, the Inspec- 
tor-General of Troops, the State Engineer, and the Nazim; while 
the Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana States, exercised general 
control. Since the investiture of Maharaj Rana Ram Singh 
with powers in March, 1905, the system of administration is the 
same,^ except that the young chief and his Secretary take the 
place of the Superintendent. In each of the districts is a tahsil- 
ddr and an assistant or naib ; the Gird tahsil has an additional 
7 iaib-tahsilddr. 

In the administration of justice the courts are guided generally Civil and 
by the Codes of British India. Tahstldars can sentence 
criminals to imprisonment not exceeding one month, or fine up 
to Rt. 50, or to both, and can try civil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 300 in value. Appeals against their decisions lie to the 
Nazim, who can sentence up to two years’ imprisonment, fine 
up to Rs. 1 ,000, and pass a sentence of whipping not exceeding 
30 stripes, while on the civil side he tries suits not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 in value. The Judicial Officer hears appeals against 
the orders of the Nazim, and can punish with imprisonment up 
to seven years ; on the civil side he tries all suits beyond the 
Nazim’s powers. There is no appeal against a^sentence of im- 
prisonment nqt exceeding one month, or fine not exceeding 
Rs. 50j passed by the Judicial Officer, nor against his decisions 
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in suits based on bonds or account-books, the subject-matter of 
which does not exceed Rs. 500 in value ; but the court styled 
Ijlas khds can interfere when it deems fit, in the exercise of its 
powers of revision. The court last mentioned is the highest in 
the State, and is presided over by the Maharaj Rana. It hears 
appeals against the orders of the Judicial Officer, and decides 
criminal cases beyond the latter’s powers. 

Finance. The normal revenue of the State is about 9-6 lakhs, of \fhich 
nearly 8 lakhs are derived from the land, and about Rs. 92,000 
from customs, including compensation received Vrom Govern- 
ment under the Salt agreement of 1879. The normal expendi- 
ture is about 8’4 lakhs, the main items being ; cost of 
establishment, civil and military, 2-7 lakhs ; public works, 
1*5 lakhs ; karkhdnas (comprising a number of departments 
such as gardens, grass and wood depots, stables, elephants, 
bullocks, &c.), 1*2 lakhs; and the private expenses of the 
young chief and his family, i lakh. The State is free from 
debt, and in 1905 had a cash balance of about 4-3 lakhs, 

^ besides other assets. The private debts of the late Rana arc 
being settled. ^ 

Currency. British currency has for many years been the sole legfl 
tender; but up to 1857 silver rupees and half-rupees were 
minted locally, the coin being called tainancha shdhi from its 
distinguishing mark, a pistol {taviancha). 

Land There are two main classes of land tenure : namely, first, 

revenue, khalsa or land under the chiefs direct authority, paying 
revenue to the State ; and, secondly, land granted by 1119 chief 
under certain conditions to individuals or temples. Under the 
latter head come tenures known as in?tkcddri,jdgir, and tntulft. 
The two fattkeddri estates (Sir Muttra and Rijhaoni) p.iy a 
quit-rent of Rs. 21,700 ; the State has the right of raising 
this rent, but has only done so once during the last fifty years. 
The tenure differs from that of in that the holders have 
neither to perform service, save on very special occasions, 
nor to furnish horsemen and foot-soldiers. 'I'he Jd.qir is the 
_ - . usual service tenure, and lands so granted can be resumed by 

^ ' State on the death of the holder without male issue, or on 

.'ssal for some offence. Mudfi lands are rent-free 
• tions, favourites, and religious institution*;. Such 
* tials are of two kinds : namely, for a lifetime, 

■ 'ect to resumption on failure of in.ale line.t! 
"gin.al grantee, Uands as'^igned to 
tuity, but any muifi grant ran In- 
ce .^gain5t the .State. In the 
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khaha villages the system of tenure is a modified zarnlnddri. 

The zamimfdrs, who arc generally descendants of the original 
founders of the village, have no real proprietary rights, but 
merely contract with the State for the payment of the revenue 
demand ; they may be said to be collectors of revenue, and in 
theory are entitled to a remuneration of 5 per cent, on all 
coUectvons, but so long as they ci>scvvc their contract they arc 
constdered as owners of the land actually cultivated by them 
and their tenants, and also of uncultivated land sufiicient for 
the grazing dt'. the village cattle. The actual cultivators hold 
on leases, sometimes annual and rarely for longer periods than 
three years, granted by the car/tifiddr of the village or of the 
/kok or (subdivision) in which their land is situated. 

Within the period of this lease their j)aymcnls are not en- 
hanced, and provided they {)ay the demand they are not 
ejected ; but they have no tenant-right, properly so called, 
by either law or custom. 

Previous to 1S79 dierc had been no attempt at any regular 
survey or settlement since the time of Akbar. In Rana Kirat , 
Singh's time the nominal demand stood at about 5-.t lakhs ; 
sfid the assessment appears to have been periodically raised on 
^ arbitrary grounds, and without proper inquiry, till it nearly 
reached the sum of 10 lakhs, though it is doubtful whether 
anything approaching this was ever collected. In 1875 ^ 
regular survey and settlement was begun, and a demand of 
7-1 lakhs was announced in 1S79 for a period of twelve years. 

In i8p2 a so-called resettlement was made by a local official, 
raising the demand to 8-2 lakhs; this expired in 1904, but has 
been extended for a short term. The land revenue is paid 
entirely in cash ; and the rates per acre vary from Rs. 50 for the 
best gonda, or the belt round the village, to 8, or even 4, annas 
for the worst hdr, or the land farthest from the village site and 
the least productive. 

Very little poppy is grown in Dholpur, and the export of Miscclla- 
opium into British territory is prohibited by the Salt agree- 
ment of January, 1879. Under rules issued in 1902 opium 
can be imported only on passes granted by the Darbar, and 
^ cultivators can sell only to licence-holders. By the agreement 
last mentioned the manufacture of salt is prohibited and no 
duty of any kind is leviable on it ; as compensation, the State 
receives from Government Rs. 60,000 yearly, and 300 maunds 
of Sambbax salt free of cost and duty. The right to sell liquor 
(European aryd country) and intoxicating drugs is leased 
annually for ^bout Rs. 5,000, and the revenue from the sale 
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of stamp-papers and court-fee stamps averages about Rs. 10,000 
a year. 

Public The Public Works department has for some years been 
works. under European supervision ; the average sum available for 
expenditure used to be Rs, 60,000 a year or Jess, but the 
usual allotment is now about 1-5 lakhs. The actual expend!- "V 
ture in 1903-4 was 2-3 lakhs, rising to 4-5 lakhs in 1904-5. 
The principal works carried out since 1S81 include an Agency 
house, public offices, a hospital, a jail, lines for troops, and 
a few irrigation tanks. ^ 

Army. The military force has recently been considerably reduced, 
and in 1905 numbered 1,216 of all ranks: namely, cavalry, 183, 
of whom 60 were irregular ; infantry, 994, of whom 570 were 
irregular; and artillerymen, 39. Of the 32 guns 17 are said 
to be serviceable. The cost of the army, including office 
establishment and pensioners, is about i>2 lakhs a year. 

Police. For police purposes the State is di\ 4 ded into ten thanas or 
police circles; and the force, including about 355 village 
, chaukldars, consists of 770 men, all unmounted. The Nazim 
is the head of the police and is assisted by ^ the various 
iahsildars. c 

Criminal The only Criminal tribe is that of the Kanjars, a few of 4 
tribes. whom have been settled at Pachgaon, 5 miles north-west of the 
capital. At first land was given to them rent-free, but they 
now pay the usual demand. 

Jails. The State jail was for many years at Purani Chhaoni, 3 miles 

west of Dholpur town, and the building was quite unsuit^od for 
a prison. A fine jail has been built close to Dholpur railway 
station at a cost of a lakh, and the prisoners were transferred 
there in 1903. Small lock-ups are maintained at the head- 
quarters of each district, 

EduKition, The proportion of educated males and females is lower in 
Dholpur than in any other State of Rajputiina. According to 
the Census of 1901, only 1-4 per cent, of the [)o])ulatiotu were 
literate: namely, 2-6 per cent, of the males and r-i per cent, 
of the females. There arc 7 State schools and 20 pri\'atc 
institutions, attended by about 900 boys. No fees are taken 
from the pupils, and the schools cost the Darhar about * 
Rs. 3,000 a year. 

lo^pitals The State possesses one hospital and three dispensaries, 
ind dis-^ including that attached to the jail. There is arcnnnnodation 
’ ' ’ for in-palicnts only at the capital. In 190.5 the number of 

cases treated was 27,000 (235 being tiJO.se of iq-patiento, luA 
1,118 operations were performed. The total .co^t of tlicse 
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institutions was Rs. 6,200, excluding the allowance of about 
Rs. 4,000 a year to the Agency Surgeon for supervision. 

A staff of seven vaccinators under a native Superintendent Vaccina- 
is maintained. In 1904-5 they successfully vaccinated 11,179 
persons, or about 41 per 1,000 of the population, at a cost 
of Rs. 1,000. 

\jRajputa71a Gazetteer^ vol. i (<879, under revision) ; Settle- 
iimii Report (1894) ; H. E. Drake-Brockman, Gazetteer of 
Eastern Raj putma States (Ajmer, 1905); Administratmi Re- 
ports of Dhoipur (annually from 1894-5).] 

Bari Town. — Head-quarters of the district of the same 
name in the State of Dholpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 39' N. 
and 77° 37' E., about 19 miles almost due west of Dholpur 
railway station and 45 miles south-west of Agra. Population 
(1901), 11,603. A strong masonry fort here is supposed to 
have been built in the fifteenth century, but the oldest building 
is a mosque which bears an inscription recording that it was 
constructed between 1346 and 1351. Three miles to the 
south-east are the remains of a palace, built about 1617 for ^ 

prince Shah Jahan as a shooting lodge. In the vicinity of the 
tpwn are sandstone quarries, which are being connected with 
the railway at Dholpur by a light steam tramway. The town 
possesses a post office, a primary vernacular school attended 
by some 60 boys, and a dispensary. 

Dholpur Town. — Capital of the State of the same name in 
Rajputana, situated in 26° 42' N. and 77° 53' E., on the Indian 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 
on the grand trunk road between Agra and Bombay, about 
34 miles south of Agra and 40 miles north-west of Gwalior. 

It is also the head-quarters of the Gird tahsll. Population 
(1901), 19,310. The original town is supposed to have been 
built in the beginning of the eleventh century, a little to the 
south of the present capital, by Raja Dholan (or Dhawal) Deo, 
a Rajput of the Tonwar clan, after whom it was called Dholdera 
or Dhawalpuri. It was taken by Sikandar Lodi in 1501, and 
his army spoiled and plundered in all directions, rooting up 
all the trees of the gardens which shaded Dholpur to the 
t distance of seven kos. Babar repeatedly mentions the place 
and states that it surrendered to him in 1^26. His son 
Humayun is supposed to have moved the site of the town 
farther to the north to avoid the encroachments of the 
Chambal. An enclosed, and to some exten;> fortified, sarai 
was built in the reign of Akbar, and close to it is a handsome 
mausoleum erected in memory of Sadik Muhammad Khan, 
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one of Akbar’s generals, who died here about 1597. Other 

places of interest are the small lake of Machkund, surrounded 

by temples, where religious fairs are held in May and 

September ; and the picturesque little tomb of Bibi Zarina, 

who, according to an inscription, died about 1535 — possibly 

the daughter of some local official. The Sarad fair, at which 

a considerable traffic in merchandise, cattle, and horses is 

carried on, is held annually in October, and lasts for about 

fifteen days. Close to the railway station is the new jail with 

accommodation for 159 male and 22 female 'prisoners, in 

addition to a ward for 20 boys ; it was opened in 1903, taking 

the place of an inferior building at Purani Chhaoni, 3 miles 

to the west. Jail manufactures, such as cotton carpets, rope, 

matting, &c., have been started and are proving remunerative ; 

some of the prisoners are employed in the lithographic printing 

press -which is now attached to the jail. In the State school, 

English, Urdu, and Hindi are taught up to the middle 

standard, and the daily average attendance in 1904-5 was 146. 

There are also 13 private institutions in the town attended by 

about 230 boys. The hospital contains accommodation for 

12 in-patients, as well as a special ward for females. Durir\g 

the last few years the town has been much improved ; gardens 

have been laid out, public offices erected, and the principal 

streets have been widened. A municipal committee, or town 

council as it is called, -vvas established in 1904, with the 

Maharaj Rana as chairman ; it attends to buildings, drains, 

roads, and sanitation, and has done excellent work. The 
' . . . ^ • 
place is increasing yearly in importance, and from its position 

on the railway is a large trade centre. 

Rajakhera. — Head-quarters of the district of the .same 
name in the State of Dholpur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 54' N. 
and 78° 1 1' E., 24 miles north-cast of Dholpur town and about 
the same distance south-east of Agra. Population (1901), 
-6,609. The town is said to have been built by Raja. Man 
Singh Tonwar during his occupation of the country towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, and to be called after In'tn 
‘ the village of the Raja.’ The mud fort was built by the J.tt 
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Raja Suraj Mai of Bharatpur, and is still in fair pre.scrvation. * 
The town contains a post office, a vcrnacultir .school attended 
by 50 boys, and a dispensary. 

Karauli State.— A State in the ea'-t of Rajjiut.’ma, lying 


between 26° 3’' and 26'’ 49“^ N. and 
with an area of 1,242 square miles. 


76® 34' and 77'’ 2.5' I'k. 
It is bounfitd on th'‘ 


north by Bharatpur; on the north-west and west by Jaipur; 
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on the south and south-east by Gwalior ; and on the east by 
Dholpur. Hills and broken ground characterize almost the 
whole territory, which lies within a tract locally termed the 
Dang, a name given to the rugged region immediately above 
the narrow valley of the Chambal. The principal hills are 
^ on the northern border, where several ranges run along, or 
parallel to, the frontier line, farming somewhat formidable 
barriers. There is little beauty in these hills ; but the military 
advantages they present caused the selection of one of their 
eminences, Tahangarh, 1,309 feet above the sea, as the seat of 
Jadon rule in early times. Along the valley of the Chambal 
an irregular and lofty wall of rock separates the lands on the 
river bank from the uplands, of which the southern part of 
the State consists. From the summits of the passes the view 
is often picturesque, the rocks standing out in striking con- 
trast to the comparatively rich and undulating plain below. 

The highest peaks in the south are Bhairon and Utgir, respec- 
tively 1,565 and 1,479 above the sea. Farther to the 
north the country falls, the alluvial deposit is deeper, level , 
ground becomes more frequent and hills stand out more 
njarkedly, while in the neighbourhood of the capital the low 
^ ground is cut into a labyrinth of ravines. 

The river Chambal forms the southern boundary, separating 
the State from Gwalior. Sometimes deep and slow, sometimes 
too rocky and rapid to admit of the safe passage of a boat, it 
receives during the rains numerous contributions to its volume, 
but no considerable perennial stream flows into it within the 
boundaries of the State. The Banas and Morel rivers belong 
more properly to Jaipur than to Karauli ; for the former merely 
marks for some 4 miles the boundary between these States, 
while the latter, just before it joins the Banas, is for only 
6 miles a river of Karauli and for another 3 miles flows along 
its border. The Panchnad, so called from its being formed 
of fivj streams, all of which rise in Karauli and unite 2 miles 
north of the capital, usually contains water in the hot months, 
though often only a few inches in depth. It winds away to the 
north and eventually joins the Gambhir in Jaipur territory. 

In the western portion of the State a narrow strip of quartz- Geology, 
ites belonging to the Delhi system is exposed alpng the Jaipur 
border, while Upper Vindhyan sandstones are faulted down 
against the quartzites to the south-east, and form a horizontal 
plateau extending to the Chamal river. To the north-west of 


t]je fault, sortie outliers of • Lower Vindhyan rocks occur, 
consisting of .limestone, siliceous breccias, and sandstone. 
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which form two long synclinals extending south-west as far 
as Naraoli. 

In addition to the usual small game, tigers, leopards, bears, 
nilgai, sdmhar, and other deer are fairly numerous, especially 
in the wooded glens near the Chambal in the south-west. 

The climate is on the whole salubrious. The rainfall at the - 
capital averages 29 inches at year, and is generally somewhat 
heavier in the north-east at Machilpur and the south-east at 
Mandrael. Within the last twenty years the year of heaviest 
rainfall has been 1887 (45-I inches), while in 1896 only a little 
over 17 inches fell. 

The Maharaja of Karauli is the head of the Jadon clan of 
Rajputs, who claim descent from Krishna. The Jadons, who 
have nearly always remained in or near the country of Braj 
round Muttra, are said to have at one time held half of Alwar 
and the whole of Bharatpur, Karauli, and Dholpur, besides 
the British Districts of Gurgaon and Muttra, the greater part 
of Agra west of the Jumna, and portions of Gwalior lying along 
the Chambal. In the eleventh century Bijai Pfil, said to have 
been eighty-eighth in descent from Krishna, established him- 
self in Bayana, now belonging to Bharatpur, and built the fcj^t 
overlooking that town. His eldest son, Tahan Pfil, built the ^ 
well-known fort of Tahangarh, still in Karauli territory, about 
1058, and shortly after possessed himself of almost all the 
country now comprising the Karauli State, as avcII as a good 
deal of land to the east as far as Dholpur. In 1196, in the 
time of Kunwar Pal, Muhammad Ghorl and his general, Kutb- 
ud-dln, captured first Bayan.a and then Tahangarh ; and on 
the whole of the Jadon territory falling into the hands of the 
invaders, Kunwar Pal fled to a village in the Rewah State. 
One of his descendants, Arjun Pfil, determined to recover (he 
territory of his ancestors, and about 1327 he started by captur- 
ing the fort of Mandrael, and gradually took possession of 
most of the countr}’ formerly held by Tahan Prd. In ir-jB he 
founded the present capital, Karauli Town. 

About a hundred years later Mahmud I of M.alw.a is s.iid 
to have conquered the country, and to have entrusted the 
government to his son, Fidwi Khan. In the reign of Ahh.ir t 
(1556-1605) the State beoame incorpor.atcd in the Dcllii 
empire, ami Gop.al Diis, probably the most famous of the 
chiefs of Karauli, appears to h.ave been in considerable favour 


with the emperor. He is mentioned as a comm.ander "f 
2,000, and is said to have laid, the foundatiims of the .Agp’. 
fort at Akbar’s request. On the decline of the^ Mughal po-.o-r 
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the State was so far subjugated by the Marathas that they 
exacted from it a tribute of Rs. 25,000, which, after a time, was 
commuted for a grant of Machilpur and its dependencies,' 
By the treaty of November 9, 1817, with the East India 
Company, Karauli was relieved of the exactions of the 
Marathas and taken under British protection ; no tribute was 
levied, but the Maharaja was t» furnish troops according to 
his sneans on the requisition of the British Government. In 
1825, when the Burmese War was proceeding, and Bharatpur 
was preparing for defence under the usurpation of Durjan Sal, 
Karauli undoubtedly sent troops to the aid of the latter ; but 
on the fall of that fortress in 1826 the Maharaja made humble 
professions of submission, and it was deemed unnecessary to 
take serious notice of his conduct. 

The next event of any importance was the celebrated 
Karauli adoption case. Narsingh Pal, a minor, became chief 
in 1850, and died in 1852, having adopted a day before his 
death a distant kinsman, named Bharat Pal. It was first pro- 
posed to enforce the doctrine of ‘ lapse,’ but finally the adop- 
tion of Bharat Pal was recognized. In the meantime a strong 
P^rty had ?)een formed in favour of Madan Pal, a nearer 
^ relative, whose claim was supported by the opinions of several 
chiefs in Rajputana. An inquiry was ordered, and it was 
ascertained that the adoption of Bharat Pal was informal, by 
reason of the minority of Narsingh Pal and the omission of 
certain necessary ceremonies. As Madan Pal was nearer 
of kin than Bharat Pal and was accepted by the Ranis, by 
nine of the most influential Thakurs, and by the general 
feeling of the country, he was recognized as chief in 1854. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 he evinced a loyal spirit and sent 
a body of troops against the Kotah mutineers ; and for these 
services he was created a G.C.S.I., a debt of i>2 lakhs due by 
him to the British Government was remitted, a dress of honour 
confesred, and the salute of the Maharajas of Karauli was 
permanently increased from 15 to 17 guns. The usual sanad 
guaranteeing the privilege of adoption to the rulers of this 
State was granted in 1862, and it is remarkable that the last 
seven chiefs have all succeeded by adoption. 

Maharaja Bhanwar Pal, the present ruler, was^born in 1864, 
was installed in 1886, obtained full powers in 1889, and, after 
receiving a K.C.I.E. in 1894, was made*a G.C.I.E. in 1897, 
The nobles are all Jadon Rajputs connected with the ruling 
hpuse, and, though for the m«st part illiterate, are a powerful 
body in the State, and^ until quite recently frequently defied the 
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authority of the Darbar. The chief among them are Hadoti, 
Amargarh, Inaiti, Eaontra, and Barthun, and they are called 
Thekanadars. The Rao of Hadoti is looked upon as the heir 
to the Karauli^^z^f^f/, when the ruling chief is without sons,. 

The only places of archaeological interest are Tahangarh, 
already mentioned, and Bahadurpur, 8 miles south of the 7 
capital ; both are now desertdd and in ruins. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 437, ‘'and 
the population at each of the three enumerations was : (1881) 
148,670,(1891) 156,587, and (1901) 156,786. T.lie smallness of 
the increase in the last decade is ascribed to famines in 1S97 
and 1899. The territory is divided into five iahs'ils •. namely, 
Karauli (or Sadr), Jirota, Machilpur, Mandrael, and Utgir, the 
head-quarters of each being at the place from which it is 
named, except in the case of Jirota and Utgir, the head- 
quarters of which are at Sapotra and Karanpur respectively. 
The only town in the State is the capital, a municipality. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 : — 


TahsU. 

Numlier of 

Population. 

r 

Percentage of 
v.ariaiion in 
pojml.ation 

III" tween 
iSyl anil 1901, 

e 

Kumher of 
persons alile 
to read and 
write. 

1 Towns. 

Vt 

v 

u 

fS 

> 

Knrauli 

I 

leS 

67 >.sSi 

+ lo.S 

2,546 

Jirota , 

• a « 

So 

32,646 

+ . 3-2 

542 

Machilpur 

. a • 

84 

24.015 

- 3 -S 


Mandrael 

• 

•sS 

1 9,665 

— I^-O 

227 

Utgir . 


86 

12,879 

— 19-0 

107 

.State total 

I 

436 

156,786 

+ O-l 

3,606 


Nearly 94 per cent, of the total arc Hindus, the wor.ship of 
Vishnu under the name of Krishna being the prevalent form 
of religion, and more than 5 per cent, arc Muhannnadans. 
The languages mainly spoken are dialects of Western Hindi, 
including Dangi and Dangbhfmg. 

The principal tribe is the Minas, who nurnher 3^,000, or 
more than 20 per cent, of the popiilatioit, and are the * 
leading agriculturists of the country ; ne.M conic the Chnin.lrs 

(23.000) , who, besides working in leather, a‘^sist in agriculture. 
Brrdimans number '20,000, and arc mostly jietiy tradir'., 
village money-lenders, and cultivators; while the fhiju': 

(16.000) , formerly noted cattle-lifters, arc ,now very i.rt 

agriculturi-st.s. , • , 
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Agricultural conditions var)’ in diflerent parts of the State. Gcncrnl 
In the highlands of tlie the soil is clayey, and the slopes 
of the hills are embanked into successive steps or terraces, only ditions. 
a few yards broad ; here rice is grown abundantly, and after it 
has been reaped barley or gram is sometimes sown. The 
fields are irrigated from tanks exc.avatcd on the tops of the 
hills. The lowlands of this trac 4 arc surrounded by hills on 
two ¥^r three sides and are called nnirl. The soil is of two 
kinds : the first is composed of earth and sand washed down 
the hill-sides hy the rain-water, and is of very fair quality, while 
the second is hard and stony and is called kankrin. The crops 
grown here are mostly hajra and moth, though the better, of 
these two soils produces fair spring crops where irrigation from 
wells is possible. On the banks of the Chambal the soil is 
generally rich, and the bed of the river is cultivated to the 
water’s edge in the cold season. The principal crops here are 
wheat, gram, and bade)'. Elsewhere, outside the Dang, the 
soil is for the most part light and sandy, but in places is 
associated with marl. Excellent crops of hajra, niofk, and 
jowar are produced in the autumn ; and by means of irrigation, 
njostly from wells, good crops of wheat, barley, and gram in 
^ the spring. 

No very reliable agricultural statistics are available, but the Agricul- 
area ordinarily cultivated is about 260 square miles, or rather 
more than one-fifih of the total area of the State. The princi- principal 
pal crops are bajra and gram, the areas under which are crops, 
usually about 58 and 57 square miles respectively; moth 
occupies 36 square miles, wheat about 25, barley nearly 20, 
rice 18, and jowar shonX 14 square miles. Cotton, popp)', and 
sugar-cane are cultivated to a certain extent, and jcw-hemp is 
extensively grown in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Karauli does not excel as a cattle-breeding country ; the Cattle, 
animals are small though hardy, and attempts to introduce a ^c. 
larger,kind have not succeeded as they do not thrive on the 
rock-grown grass. The goats alone are really good, and many 
are exported from the Dang to Agra and other places. 

Of the total area cultivated, 61 square miles, or about 23 per Irrigation. 
X cent., are generally irrigated. Well-irrigation is chiefly em- 
ployed in the country surrounding the capital. The total 
number of wells is said to be 2,813, of winch 1,645 ^^e 
masonry ; leathern buckets, drawn up with a rope and pulley 
by bullocks moving down an inclined plane , j are universally 
u^ed for lifting the water. Tanks are the principal means of 
irrigatio^n in the rocky^ and hilly portions ; there are said to be 
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379 tanks of sorts in the State, but only 8 i of them have 
masonry dams. From tanks and streams tvater is raised by an 
apparatus termed dhenhh^ consisting of a wooden pole with a 
small earthen pot at one end and a heavy weight at the other. 

There are no real forests in the State and valuable timber 
trees are scarce. Above the Chambal valley the commonest 
tree is the dhao [Anogeisstts Y^ 7 !diild), but it is scarcely more 
than a shrub ; other common trees are the d/idk {Bitten fron- 
dosa), several kinds of acacias, the cotton-tree {Bondmx mala- 
bartciwi), the sal {Shorea robusta), the garjan {iDipterocarpus 
alatus), and the niin {Melia Azadirachto). Near the Cham- 
bal in the Mandrael iahsil, and again in a grass reserve 
20 miles north-east of the capital, a number of slnsliam trees 
{Dalbetgia Sissoo) are found together, but they are, it is 
believed, not of natural growth. The so-called forest area 
comprises about 200 square miles, and is managed by a depart- 
ment called the Bdgar, whose principal duties are to supply 
grass for tlie State elephants and cattle, find and preserve 
game for the chief and his followers, and provide a revenue 
by e-\acting grazing dues. The forest revenue averages about 
Rs. 6,400 a year, derived mainly from grazing fees, and to c. 
small extent from the sale of grass and firewood, while tiie 
annual expenditure is about Rs. 3,000. 

Red sandstone abounds throughout the greater portion of 
the State, and in parts, especially near the capital, white sand- 
stone blends with it. Other varieties of a bluish and yellow 
colour are also found, the former near Machilpur, and thq latter 
in the south and west. Iron ore occurs in the hills north-cast 
of Karauli, but the mines would not pay working expenses, and 
the iron manufactured in the State is smelted from imported 
material. 

IManufaclures arc not of importance. There is a little 
weaving and dyeing ; and a few wooden toys, boxes, and bed- 
legs painted with coloured lac, and some pewter and<biass 
ornaments are turned out. 'I'he tat or gunny-cloth of K.arauli 
is well-known in the neighbouring marts, and a good deal is 
exported ; it is made from jw«-hcmp grown near the capital. 

The chief exports arc cotton, gltl, oi)ium, z)rn (euiuin 
seed), rice andjOther cereals, while the chief import.s are j)ii ee- 
goods, sugar, gi/r (molas.ses), .salt, and indigo. 'J'hc Imde i>. 
mainly with the neighbouring Sfatc.s of Jaipur and Crw.dior ;uid 
with Agra Di.slrlct. 

'I'liere is no railway in the SWte, the nenre-.t, ■t.itinns hfim- 
Ilindaun Road on the Rajputan.a-.M rdu.\ line, 5': nn’lej. iiv:th 
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of the capital, and Dholpur on the Indian Midland section of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, about 65 miles to the 
east. Apart from a few metalled streets in Karauli town, the 
only metalled road in the State is about 9 miles long. It runs 
north from the ca])ital in the direction of Hindaun Road as 
far as the Jaipur border, and was completed in 1S86 at a cost 
of Rs. 37,000. The rest of th** roads are mere fair-weather 
tracks, some passable by bullock carts, and others only by 
camels and pack-bullocks. The Chambal river is crossed by 
means of sm;tlj boats maintained by the State, and the fare per 
passenger is usually about a quarter of an anna, the transit of 
merchandise being specially bargained for. There are five 
Government post offices in the State (four having been opened 
in Januar)’, 1905), and that at the capital is also a telegraph 
office. 

Tlie State has been fairly free from famines, but has had its F.-imine. 
share of indifferent years. In 1868-9 the rains crops failed, 
and there was considerable distress, but the Maharajii did his 
best to mitigate the sufferings of the poor by establishing 
kitchens and poorhouses and starting public works. A sum 
9f 2 lakhs was borrowed from Government ; the price of grain 
y went up to 8 and 9 seers per rupee, and there was scarcity of 
fodder, especially in the highlands of the Dang, where nine- 
tenths of the cattle are said to have perished. The years 
1877-8, 1883-4, 1886-7, f-od 1896-8 were periods of scarcity 
and high prices. In 1897 locusts did much damage, and in 
the following year a pest called kaia, akin to the locust, almost 
entirely destroyed the autumn crops in parts of the State. In 
1899-1900 distress was confined to a comparatively small area 
of 254 square miles, and never amounted to famine. Never- 
theless, about 268,000 units were relieved on works ; and the 
total expenditure, including loans (Rs. 23,800) and land revenue 
remitted (Rs. 46,000) and suspended (Rs. 28,600), exceeded 
a lakjh. 

The State is governed by the Maharaja, assisted by a Council Adminis- 
of five members. His Highness is President of the Council Oration, 
and has exercised full powers since 1889. Each of the five 
tahsils is under a tahslldar, and over the latter is a Revenue 
Officer or Deputy-Collector. In every village there is a State 
servant called a tahsilia, who is subordinate* to the patweiri 
of the circle in which the village is situaSed. 

In the administration of justice the Karauli courts follow Civil and 
generally the , British Indian> enactments, but certain sections 
have been acjded to ^the Penal Code, including one declaring 
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the killing of cows and peacocks to be offences. The lowest 
courts are those of talisildars, who can try civil suits the 
value of tvhich does not exceed Rs. 50, and on the crimi- 
nal side can punish with imprisonment up to one month, 
and with fine up to Rs. 20, or both. The court of the 
Judicial Officer, besides hearing appeals against the orders of 
tahsllddrs^ can tr)^ any civil syit, and on the criminal side can 
sentence up to three years’ imprisonment, and fine up. to 
Rs. 500, or both \ it can also pass a sentence of whipping not 
exceeding 36 stripes. The Council is the highest court in the 
State ; it hears appeals against the orders of the Judicial Officer, 
tries criminal cases beyond his powers, and, when presided 
over by the Maharaja, can pass sentence of death. 

The revenue courts are guided by a simple code of law, 
introduced in 1881-2, and amended by circulars issued from 
time to time by the Council to meet local requirements. Petty 
suits are decided by tahslldars subject to appeal to the Revenue 
Officer, who can also take up rent and revenue suits of any 
value or nature. As on the civil and criminal side, the highest 
revenue court is the Council. 

The normal revenue of the State is about 5 lakfis, of whic^\ 
2*8 lakhs is derived from land, i lakh from customs, and 
Rs. 23,000 as tribute from jdgirddrs. The normal expenditure 
is about 4*4 lakhs, the main items being cost of army and 
police (1-3 lakhs), gifts and charities (Rs. 70,000), cost of 
stables (Rs. 33,000), allowance to relatives (Rs. 29,000), and 
personal expenses of the chief (Rs. 28,000). The State, owing 
to a series of years of scarcity, is in debt to the extent of nearly 
5 lakhs, which is being paid off by annual instalments of 
Rs. 55,000. 

The State had till quite recently a silver and cop{)or coinage 
of its own, and it is believed that coins were first struck by 
I\Iaharaja Manak Pal about 1780. 'I'he distinctive mint- 
marks arc the jhdr (spray) and the hafdr (dagger), and ^sinco 
the time of Madan Pfil (1S54-69) each chief has ])Iaced on his 
silver coins the initial letter of his name, 'rhe Karauli rupee, 
which in 1S70 was worth half an anna more than the British, 
subsequently fell slightly in exchange v.alue, and the D.irhar 
resolved to introduce British currency as the sole legal tender 
in the .State. ‘ The conversion operations have just been 
completed. 

There arc twp main kinds of tenure in Karauli : namely, 
dhdlsa, under which the State itself all rights ;ui>( 

privilegc.s over the land; and riutlj:, under winch the .State 
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has, subject to certain conditions, conferred such rights and 
privileges on others. Of the 436 villages in the State 204 are 
khdlsa and 232 are mudfi. The latter tenure is of several 
kinds. The Thakurs or nobles pay as tribute {khandi) a fixed 
sum, which is nominally one-fourth of the produce of the soil, 
but really much less ; and this tribute is in lieu of constant 
military service, which is not performed in Karauli, though, 
whsn military emergencies arise or State pageants occur, the 
Thakurs come in with their retainers, who on such occasions 
are maintained at the expense of the Darbar, No tax is 
ordinarily exacted in addition to the tribute, except in cases 
of disputed succession, when nazardna is levied. This tenure 
is known as bdpoti ; and such estates are not permanently 
resumed except for treason or serious crime, though in the 
past they were . frequently sequestrated for a time when the 
holders gave trouble. Another form of mudfi tenure is known 
as pandrth or religious grant. Under it land is granted in 
perpetuity free of rent and taxes. Other lands are granted on 
the ordinary jdglr tenure, while lands are also set apart to meet ^ 
zandna expenses. In the khdlsa area the cultivating tenures 
^f the peasantry are numerous. In some villages a fixed sum 
^ is paid, varying according to the kind of crop and the nature 
of the soil, and village expenses may be either included or 
excluded ; in other villages an annual assessment is made by 
the tahsilddr, and the land revenue is paid sometimes in cash 
and sometimes in kind; in other villages again the State 
merely takes a share, varying from one-fifth to one-half, of the 
actual produce ; and lastly, under the thekaddri or lambarddri 
system a village, or a part of one, is leased for a term of five 
or ten years to the headman or some individual for a fixed 
sum payable half-yearly. Land revenue is nowadays mostly 
paid in cash, and the assessment varies from Rs. 15 per acre 
of wheat, sugar-cane, or poppy, to 12 annas per acre of moth 
or tip. There is no complete revenue survey and settlement in 
Karauli, but one has been in progress since 1891. 

No salt is manufactured in the State, nor is any tax of any Miscella- 
kind levied on this commodity. By the agreement of 1882 
t the Maharaja receives Rs. 5,000 annually from the British 
Government as compensation, as well as 50 maunds of Sambhar 
salt free of cost and duty. The liquor consumed is mostly 
made locally from the mahud tree {Bassia latifolia). The 
right to manufacture and sell country liquor* is sold annually 
,by auction, pd brings im from Rs. 1,600 to Rs. 1,800; 
similarly the^ right to sell intoxicating drugs, such as gdnja, 
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bhang, &c., yields about Rs. 1,200, The revenue derived from 

the sale of court-fee stamps is about Rs. 6,000. 

Muni^- The only municipality is described in the article on KaraULI 
cipahty. 
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There is a Public Works department called Kamthana, but 
it is not now under professional supervision. A British officer 
was, however, usefully employed in 1885-6. The expenditure 
during recent years has averaged about Rs, 12,000; and«die 
principal works have been the metalled road to the Jaipur 
border in the direction of Hindaun Road (Rs. '37,000), the 
Neniakl-Gwari tank (about Rs. 23,000), a couple of bridges 
(costing respectively Rs. 17,000 and Rs. 30,000), and a build- 
ing for a school (about Rs. 45,000). 

The military force consists of 2,053 rnen. The cavalry* 
number 260, of whom 171 are irregular; the infantry number 
1,761 (1,421 irregular); and there are 32 artillerymen. Of 
the 56 guns, 10 are said to be serviceable. 

The State is diwded into seven police circles or thanas, 
besides the kotwali at the capital. The police force con- 
sists of 358 men of all ranks, and there is in addition a 
Balai in each village who performs duties similar to thosti 
of the chattktdar in British India. The only jail is at the 
capital. 

According to the Census of 1901 about 2*3 per cent, of 
the people were able to read and write : namely, 4 per cent, 
of the males and 0-2 per cent, of the females. The State 
maintains seven schools: namely, a high school and a ^girls’ 
school at the capital, and primary schools at Manclracl, 
Karanpur, Sapotra, Kurgaon, and Milchilpur. These arc 
attended by nearly 400 pupils. Education is free, the annual 
expenditure being about Rs. 4,000. In addition several 
private schools arc attended by about 200 boys. 

The State possesses five hospitals : namely, two at the capital 
(one exclusively for females), and three in the districts, at 
Mfichilpur, Mandrael, and Sapotra. 'I’licy contain accom- 
modation for 36 in-patients; and in 190.} the number of cases 
treated was 31,909, of whom 136 were in-patients, and 2,150 
operations were performed. 

Vaccination js nowhere compulsory, 'fhree vaccinators 
under a native Superintendent are employed, and in ipo.t-S 
tlie number of jrersons successfully vaccinated was 5,865, or 
more than 37 pev 1,000 of the population. 

iP. W. Powlett, Gazeitar oj A<n-</,v// (187,5, i!t\der revi-aon) i 


H. E. Dnike-Brockman, GazeiUer 0/ EasUn: J'hjfut, 
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(Ajmer, 1905) ; Admmistration Reports of Karauli (annually 
from 1894-5).] 

Karauli Town.— Capital of the State of the same name, 
in Rajputana, situated in 26° 30' N. and 77° 2' E., equidistant 
(about 75 miles) from Muttra, Gwalior, Agra, Alwar, Jaipur, 
and Tonk, It is also the head-quarters of the Sadr tahsil. 
It was founded in 1348 by Raja*Arjun Pal, and was originally 
caDed Kalyanpuri after the temple to Kalyanji built about the 
same time. It is connected with the Rajputana-Malwa Railway 
at Hindaun*^oad by a metalled road 52 miles long. The 
population in 1901 was 23,482, of whom 76 per cent, were 
Hindus and 22 per cent. Muhammadans. 

• Viewed from some points whence the palace is seen to 
advantage, the town has a striking appearance. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall of red sandstone, and is also protected on 
the north and east by a network of ravines. To the south and 
w^est the ground is comparatively level; but advantage has 
been taken of a conveniently situated watercourse to form 
a moat to the town wall, while an outer wall and ditch, defended 
by bastions^ has been carried along the other bank, thus forming 
10, double line of defence. These fortifications, though too 
strong for the desultory attacks of the Marathas, would be far 
less formidable to regular troops than were the mud walls of 
Bharatpur. The town wall, in spite of its handsome appearance, 
is unsubstantially built, being composed of ill-cemented stones 
faced by thin slabs after the fashion which prevails throughout 
the §tate. The circumference of the town is somewhat less 
than 2^ miles, and there are six gates and eleven posterns. 
The streets are rather narrow and irregular, but since 1S84 
most of them have been flagged with the local stone, and they 
can easily be cleansed as the natural drainage is excellent. 
There are several costly houses and a few handsome temples ; 
of the latter the most beautiful is perhaps the Pratap Saroman 
temple, built by Maharaja Pratap Pal (1837-50) in the modern 
Muttra style. The palace is about 200 yards from the eastern 
wall of the town ; it was founded by Arjun Pal in the fourteenth 
century, but little or nothing of the original building can now 
be traced. In its present state it was erected about the middle 
of the eighteenth century by Raja Gopal Sin^h, who adopted 
the Delhi style of architecture with which his residence in that 
city had made him familiar. The whole block of buildings 
is surrounded by a lofty bastioned wall in which there are two 
.fine gates. , •> 

A municipality w^s constituted in 1884, and the committee 
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has successfully looked after the paving and lighting of the 
streets and the general conservancy of the town. Indeed, 
Karauli is one of the cleanest towns in Rajputana. The 
income of the municipality varies from Rs. 7,000 to Rs, 9,000, 
derived mainly from a small octroi duty on cereals; and 
the expenditure is somewhat less. The jail has accommoda- 
tion for 77 prisoners, who aroi, employed on cotton cloth and 
carpet-weaving ; attached to the jail is a small printing press 
in which some of the prisoners occasionally work. 

Besides a few private schools in which only plain ciphering 
and letter-vTriting are taught, and a girls’ school, the town ])os- 
sesses a high school teaching up to the matriculation standard 
of the Allahabad University, with an Oriental department 
affiliated to the Punjab University, and a paiiuari class. This 
institution costs the State about Rs. 3,000 a 3^ear and education 
is free ; the daily average attendance in 1904 was 227. Since 
the high school was established in 1S89, 6 students have 
passed the matriculation at the Allahabad University and 39 
have passed various Oriental examinations of the Punjab 
University. There are two hospitals, a general and a female. 
The latter, which was opened as a dispensary for dut-paticnls^ 
in 1891, is maintained from municipal funds. 
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Kotah'JValawar Agency. — A political charge in the 
south-east oPRajputana, lying between 23° 45' and 25® 51' N. 
and 75° 28' and 77° 26' E. It is bounded on the north 
by Jaipur and the Aligarh district of Tonic ; on the west by 
Bundi and Udaipur ; on the south-west and south by several 
States of Central India and the Pirawa district of Tonic j and 
on the east by Gwalior and the Chhabra district of Tonic. 
The head-quarters of the Political Agent are at Kotah. The 
population has varied; (18S1) 857,763, (1891) 869,868, and 
(1901) 635,054. The decrease of nearly 27 per cent during 
the last decade was due to the famine of 1899-1900 and the • 
severe epidemic of malarial fever which followed it. The total 
*area is 6,494 square miles, and the density of population 
is 98 persons per square mile, as compared with 76 for Raj- 
putana as a whole. As regards size the Agency ranks fifth, 
and as regards population seventh, among the eight political 
divisions of Rajputana. In 1901 Hindus formed 89 per cent 
of the total and Musalmans more than 7 per cent. There 
were’also 356 Christians (including 340 natives). The Agency 
is made up of the two States shown below : — 


State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Normal land revenue 
{k/tafsa), in thousands 
of rupees. 

Kotah 

5,684 

544,879 

24,00 

Jhalawar 

810 

90,175 

3,00 

Total 

6,494 

635,054 

27,00 


There are altogether 3,017 villages and 6 towns; of the 
^ latter the largest are Kotah (33,657) and Jhalrapatan 
Chhaoni (14,315)- j 

Kotah State. — A State in the south-east of Rajputana, Bounda- 
lying between 24° / and 25° 51' N. aftd 75° 37' and 77° 26' hes, con- 
E., with an area of about 5,684 square miles*. It is bounded 
»on the north, by Jaipur anc? the Aligarh district of Tonk ; on and river 
the west by, Bundi, and Udaipur; on the south-west by the 
» 1 
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Rampura-Bhanpura district of -Indore, Jhalawar, and the Agar 
tahsll of Gwalior ; on the south by Khilchipur and Rajgarh j 
and on the east by Gwalior and the Chhabra district of Tonk. 
In shape the State is something like a cross, with a length 
from north to south of about 115 miles, and a greatest breadth 
of about no miles. The country slopes gently northwards 
from the high table-land of <Malwa, and is drained by the 
Chambal and its tributaries, all flowing in a northerly or nooth- 
easterly direction. The Mukandwara range of hills (1,400 to 
1,600 feet above sea-level), running across the soutiiern portion 
of the State from north-west to south-east, is an important 
feature in the landscape. It has a curious double formation 
of two separate ridges parallel at a distance sometimes of more 
than a mile, the interval being filled with dense jungle or in 
some parts with cultivated lands. The range takes its name 
from the famous pass in which Colonel Monson’s rear-guard 
was cut off by Holkar in 1804. It is for the most part covered 
with stunted trees and thick undergrowth, and contains several 
^ extensive game preserves. There are hills (over 1,500 feet 
above the sea) near Indargarh in the north, and also in 
the eastern district of Shahabad, where is found the highest, 
point in the State (1,800 feet). The principal rivers are the 
Chambal, Kali Sindh, and ParbatI. The Chambal enters 
Kotah on the west not far from Bhainsrorgarh, and for the 
greater part of its course forms the boundary, first with Bundi 
on the west and next with Jaipur on the north. At Kotah city 
it is, at all seasons, a deep and wide stream which must be 
crossed either by a pontoon-bridge, removed in the rainy 
season because of the high and sudden floods to which the 
river is subject, or by ferr}^ ; and very occasionally communica- 
tion between its banks is interrupted for days together, as no 
boat could live in the turbulent rapids. Ferries are main- 
tained at several other places. The Kali Sindli enters the 
State in the south, forms for about 35 miles the bouivlary 
between Kotah on the one side and Gwalior, Indore, and 
Jhalawar on the other, and, on being joined by the Ahu, forces 
its way through the Mukandwara hills, and flows almost due 
north till it joins the Chambal near the village of Pip.'mia. 
The ParbatT is also a tributarj' of tlic Ciiarnbal. Its length 
within Kotah ifmits is about 40 miles, but for another 47 or 
48 miles it separates the State from the Chhabra district of 
Tonk and from f Gwalior, It is dammed near the village of 
Atm, where it is joined by the .Andhcrl, and the waters tints, 
impounded are conveyed by canals to about 40^ v/II.tgc.s nnil 
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irrigate 6,000 to 7,000 acres. Other important streams, all 
subject to heavy floods in the rainy season, are the Parwan 
and Ujar, tributaries of the Kali Sindh, the Sukri, Banganga, 
and Kul, tributaries of the Parbati, and the Kunu in the 
Shahabad district. 

The northern portion of the State is covered by the alluvium Geology, 
of the Chambal valley, but at Kotah city Upper Vindhyan sand- 
stoses are exposed and extend over the country to the south. 

The wild animals include the tiger, leopard, hunting leopard Fiinna. 
or cheetah, ‘black bear, hyena, wolf, wild dog, &c. ; also 
sambar [Ca-vtis taiicolor), chiial {Cervus axis), nilgai {Bosc/a- 
phus tragocamelui), antelope, and ‘ ravine deer ’ or gazelle. The 
usual small game abound, and the rivers contain mahseer {Bar- 
bus ior), rohu {Labeo rohiid), Idnchi, gunch, and other fish. 

From November to February the climate is pleasant ; in Climate 
March it begins to get hot, and by the middle of June it is 
extremely sultry. The rains usually break during the first half 
of July, and from then till the middle of October the climate is 
relaxing and very feverish. The average mean temperature at ^ 
the capital is about 82°. In 1905 the maximum temperature 
^vas 1 1 5° in May and the minimum 49° in December. 

^ The rainfall varies considerably in the different districts. Rainfall. 
The annual average for the whole State is about 31 inches, 
while that for Kotah city (since 1880) is between 28 and 
29 inches, of which about 19 inches are received in July and 
August and about 7 in June and September, In the districts, 
the fall varies from about 25 inches at Indargarh in the north 
and bandana in the west, to 37 at Baran in the centre, and 
to over 40 at Shahabad in the east and at several places in the 
south. The heaviest rainfall recorded in any one year exceeded 
71 inches at Ratlai in the south in 1900, and the lowest was 
14I: inches at Mandana in 1899. 

The chiefs of Kotah belong to the Kara sept of the great History, 
clan, of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early history of their house 
is, till the beginning of the seventeenth century, identical with 
that of the Bundi family from which they are an offshoot. Rao 
Dewa was chief of Bundi about 1342, and his grandson, Jet 

T Singh, first extended the Kara name east of the Chambal. 

He took the place now known as Kotah city from some Bhils 
of a community called Koteah, and his descendants held it 
and the surrounding country for about five generations till 
dispossessed by Rao Suraj Mai of Bundi about 1530. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Ratan Singh was Rao 

Raja of Bundi, and is said to have given his second son, 

^ • 
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Madho Singh, the town of Kotah and its dependencies as 
a Jaglr. Subsequently he and this same son joined the 
imperial army at Burhanpur at the time when Khurram was 
threatening rebellion against his father, Jahangir; and for 
services then rendered Ratan Singh obtained the governor- 
ship of Burhanpur, while Madho Singh received Kotah and its 
360 townships, yielding 2 lakKs of revenue, to be held by him 
and his heirs direct of the crown, a grant subsequently con- 
firmed, it is said, by Shah Jahan. Thus, about 1625, Kotah 
came into existence as a separate State, and its f?rst chief, 
Madho Singh, assumed the title of He was followed by 

his eldest son, Mukand Singh, who, with his four brothers, 
fought gallantly at the battle of Fatehabad near Ujjain in 1658 
against Aurangzeb. In this engagement all the brothers were 
killed except the youngest, Kishor Singh, who, though despe- 
rately w'ounded, eventually recovered. The third and fourth 
chiefs of Kotah were Jagat Singh (1658-70), who served in the 
Deccan and died without issue, and Prem (or Pern) Singh, who 
ruled for six months, when he was deposed for incompetence. 
Then came three chiefs, all of whom lost their lives in battle. 
Kishor Singh I, who ruled from 1670 to 1686, was one of the 
most conspicuous of Aurangzeb’s commanders in the south of 
India, distinguished himself at Bijapur, and was killed at the 
siege of Arcot. His son, Ram Singh I, in the struggle for 
power between Aurangzeb’s sons, Shah Alam Bahadur Shah 
and Azam Shah, espoused the cause of the latter and fell in the 
battle fought at Jajau in 1707. Lastly, Bhim Singh was killed 
in 1720 while opposing Nizam-ul-Mulk in his advance upon 
the Deccan. BhIm Singh was the first Kotah chief to bear the 
title of Maharao, and, by favouring the came of the Sai}'kl 
brothers, he obtained the dignity of patij /tnzdri or leadership of 
5,000 ; he also considerably extended his territories, a(;(]\iiring, 
among other places, Gagraun fort, Bciran, Mangrol, Manohar 
Thana, and Shergarh. He was succeeded by his soiis, .'hrjun 
Singh, who died without i.ssue in 1724, and Durjan S.’tl, who 
ruled for thirty-two years, successfully resisted a siege by the 
Jaipur chief in 1744, and added several tracts to his dominions. 
Then came Ajit Singh {17 5(^-9) and Chhatarsal I (1759-66)- 
In the time of the latter (1761) the State was again invarh ii 
by the Jaipur chief, with the object of forcing the Ilaras to 
acknowledge themselvc-s tributaries. An encounter took jdacr 
at Bhaiwara (near when the Jaijitir army, though 

numerically superior, was routed with gre.it jjlaughter. Ir> 
this Ixattlc the youthful Fnujdar, Zaiim .‘jingh (.<cc Jit.\UWAt; 
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Stati:), who afterwards as regent shaped the destinies of 
Kotah for many years, first distinguished himself. Maharno 
Chhatarsrd was succeeded by his brother CJuman Singh 
{1766-71), and .shortly afterwards the southern portions of tlie 
Slate were invaded by the Mar.'ithas. Zfilim .Singh, who had 
for a time been out of favour, again came to the rescue and by 
a payment of 6 lakhs induced tli» Mar.'ithas to withdraw. 

Ciuman Singh left a son, Umed Singh 1 (i 77 i“i’‘'> 9 )i but 
throughout this period the real ruler w.as Z:‘dim Singh, and 
but for his talents the State would have been ruined and dis- 
mcmbercd. As 'Fod has pul it : — 

‘When naught but revolution and rapine stalked through 
the land, when Stale after State was crumbling into dust or 
sinking into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted 
to his care safely through all dangers, ailding ye.irly to her 
riches, until he placed her in security under the protection 
of Britain.’ 


He was celebrated for justice and good faith ; bis woid was 
as the bond or oath of others, and few negotiations during 
the twelve years from 1S05 to 1S17, the jieriod of anarchy 
in Rajputifii.o, were contracted betwceit chiefs without his 
gu.arantcc. For the first time in the liistory of the State- 
a settled form of government w.as introduced, an army formed, 
and Europc.an methods of arming and drilling were adopted. 
A new system of land revenue as<.cssmcnl was initiated, and 
the country was gradually restored to pro-^pcrily. In 1H17 
a treaty was marie through Z'dim .‘'ingh by which Kot.ih came 
undei* British protection ; the tribute formerly paid to the 
MarathiLs w.as made jiayabie to the British Clovi-mmenl, and 
the Maharao was to furnish trrjops aeeorfiing tr> his meatis 
when required. A supjdumentary article (dated I'ehruary, 
1818) vested the administration in Zalim .Singh and his heir, 
in regular succession and perpetuity, the jirinr i[)-ility being 
continued to the descendants of Mah.lr.ao Uiimrl Singh. L'p 
to the death of the latter in 1819 no inr ruivenicm e v..is fell 
from this arrangement, by which one person v.as rvro'^ui/cfi .r, 
the titular chief and another •.v.as guaranteed as the aftnal 
7 ruler; but Maharao Ki.shor .Singh IJ (1819-28; alteiiijiic'i to 
secure the actual adtnini'tralion by force, and Briti-sh troops 
had to be called in to .support the regent's auffioriiy. In tl'.e 
battle that ensued at Ma.vgfoj. (ihsj) the Mah.arao was 
efeal^ and fied to Xathdwara (in Udafjjur^. where in tae 
0 ioMng month he formally recognized ttic pertcjtu 
to the admini?tratio:: of Zalim Singh and hb he 

• • • , 
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permitted to return to his capital. The old regent— ‘the 
Nestor of Rajwara/ as Tod calls him— died in 1824 at the age 
of eighty-four, and was succeeded by his son, Madho Singh, 
who was notoriously unfit for the office, and who was in his 
turn followed by his son, Madan Singh. About the same time 
the Maharao died and his nephew; Ram Singh II (182S-66), v 
ruled in his stead. Six years* later, the disputes between him 
and his minister, Madan Singh, broke out afresh ; there^was 
danger of a popular rising for the expulsion of the latter, and 
it was therefore resolved, with the consent of ‘ the chief of 
Kotah, to dismember the State and create the new principality 
of Jhalawar as a separate provision for the descendants of 
Zalim Singh. 

This arrangement was carried out in 1838 and formed the 
basis of a fresh treaty with Kotah, by which the tribute was 
reduced by Rs. 80,000 and the Maharao agreed to maintain 
an auxiliary force at a cost of not more than 3 lakhs (reduced 
in 1844 to 2 lakhs). This force, known as the Kotah 
^ Contingent, mutinied in 1857 ; it is now represented by the 
42nd (Deoli) regiment. The State troops likewise mutinied 
and murdered the Political Agent (Major Burton) and his twp 
sons, as well as the Agency Surgeon ; they also bombarded the ( 
Maharao in his palace. The chief was believed not to have 
attempted to assist the Political Agent, and as a mark of the 
displeasure of Government his salute was reduced from 
ry to 13 guns. Ram Singh, however, received in 1S62 the 
usual sanad guaranteeing to him the right of adoption, and 
he died in 1866. For some years before his death the aflliirs 
of Kotah had been in an unsatisfaclorj’ condition ; the 
administration had been conducted . by irresponsible and 
unprincipled ministers, and the State debts amounted at his 
death to 27 lakhs. He was succeeded by his son, Chhatarsal II 
(1866-89), to whom Government restored the full salute of 
17 guns. A few years later, the affairs of State fell^ itito 
greater confusion than before, and the debts increased to 
nearly 90 lakh.s. At last, the Mahfirao, dcsj)airing of l)cing 
able to effect any reform, requested the interference of the 
British Government, and intimated his willingness to receive \ 
any native minister nomin.aled by it. Accordingly, in tKy.g 
Naw.ib Sir Fair. Alt Khan of Paiiasu was appointed to 
administer the State, tubject to the advice and control of the 
Govcmor-Gencral's Agent in Ufijput.an.a, and fui his retirenu nt 
in 1876 the administration was pViced in the hands of .a hriti-h 

Political Agent assisted bv a Council. 'I'lns att.angcnicnt 

' * • . 



continued till Chbatnr.sal’s death in 1889, and during these 
fifteen years many reforms tvere introduced, and the debts had 
been paid off by 1885. He was suceecded by his adopted 
son, Umed Singh II, who is the seventeenth and present chief 
of Kotah. His Highness is the second son of IMaharaja 
Chaggan Singh of Kotra, an estate about 40 miles east of 
Kotah cit}'. He succeeded to* the gaddi in 18S9, received 
par^’al ruling powers in 1892, and full powers in 1S96. He 
was educated at the i\Iayo College at Ajmer (1890-92), was 
created a K!C.S.I. in 1900, and was appointed an honorary 
major in the 42nd (Deoli) regiment in 1903. The most 
important event of his rule has been the restoration, on the 
deposition of the late chief of the Jhal.wvar State, of fifteen 
out of the seventeen districts which had been ceded in 1S38 to 
form that principalitjc Other events deserving of mention are 
the construction of the railway from the south-eastern border 
to the town of Baran ; the great famine of 1899-1900; the 
adoption of Imperial postal unity ; the conversion of the local 
rupees and the introduction of British currency as the sole , 
legal tender in the State, The annual tribute payable to 
government by the treaty of 1817 was 2.9 lakhs. A remission 
of Rs. 25,000 was sanctioned in 1819, and, on the formation 
of the Jhalawar State in 1838, a further reduction of Rs. 80,000 
was granted; but since 1 899, when the fifteen Jhalawar districts 
were restored to Kotah, the tribute was raised by Rs. 50,000 
and now stands at 2’3 lakhs, in addition to the annual contri- 
bution of 2 lakhs towards the cost of the Deoli reeiment. 

Of interesting archaeological remains the oldest known is Archaco- 
the chaon at Mukandwara, belonging, it is believed, to the 
fifth century. The village of Kanswa, of which the old name 
was Kanvashram, or the hermitage of the sage Kanva, about 
4 miles south-east of Kotah, possesses an inscription which 
is important as being the last trace of the Mauryas. It is dated 
in A j). 740, and mentions two chiefs of this clan, Dhaval and 
Sivgan, the latter of whom built a temple to Mahadeo. Among 
other interesting places are the fort of Gagraun ; the ruins of 
the old town of Mau close by ; the village of Char Chaumu, 
about 20 miles to the north, with a very old temple to Mahadeo; 
and lastly Ramgarh, 6 miles east of Mangrol, ^vhere there are 
several old Jain and Sivaite temples. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 2,613, and The 
the population at each of the three enumerations was : 

^1881) 517,27^, (1891) 526^267, and (1901) 544,879. The 
apparent increase of 3^ per cent, in the last decade is due to the 
* ' . B b 2 
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restoration of certain Jhala^Yar Districts in 1899. In 1891 
the territory now forming the Kotah State contained 718,771 
inhabitants. Thus, during the subsequent ten years, there was 
a loss of 173,892 persons, or 24 per cent., which is ascribed to 
the great famine of 1899-1900 and the severe epidemic of 
malarial fever that followed it. In 1901 the State was divided i 
into fifteen nisa?/iats and ii fh/zsl/s, besides jag'n- estates, and 
contained 4 towns: namely, Kotah City (a mimicipaKty), 
Baran, Mangrol, and Sangod. 

The following table gives the principal statistics^ bf population 
in 1901 



Of the total population 487,657, or more than S9 per cent., 
are Hindus, the Vaishnava sect of Vallabhas being locally 
important; 37,947, or nearly 7 per cent., Musalmuns w and 
12,603, or more than 2 per cent., Animists. 'J'he language 
mainly spoken is Rajasthani, the dialects used being rhictly 
HnraotT, Mfilwl, and Dhundari (or Jaipuri). 
ncs.and Of castcs and tribes the most numerous is the Chamars. ? 
'T-'i' They number 54,000, or nearly 10 per cent, of the ])opuIation, 
and are by hereditary calling tanners and workers in le.uhct, 
but the majority now dive by general labour or by agriculture. 
Ne.\t come the' Minas (.;7.ooo), a fine athletic race, forrtvdy 
given to marauding but now settled down into pood agri' u!,- 
luris'ts. d‘hc Dhakars (39,000) are mostly cultivators ; the 
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Brahmans (39,000) arc employed in temples or the service of 
the Slate, and many hold land free of rent ; the Ivlfilis (36,000) 
are market-gardeners and cultivators; the Gujars (35,000) arc 
cattle-breeders and dealers, and also agriculturists. Among 
other castes may be mentioned the Mahajans (20,000), traders 
- and money-lenders, and the Rajputs (15,000), the majority of 
whom belong to the Hara sepJ of the Chauhan clan. The 
Rafputs look upon any occupation save that of arms or 
government as derogatory to their dignity ; many of them are 
in the servit!f of the State, chiefly in the anny and police, or 
hold land on privileged tenures, but the majority arc cultivators 
and, as such, lazy and indifferent. 'J'aking the population as 
a whole, about 47 per cent, live .solely by the land, and another 
20 per cent, combine agriculture with tlicir own particular trade 
or calling. 

Of the 335 native Christians enumerated in 1901 all but Christi.mi 
2 were returned as Presbyterians. The United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission has had a branch at the capital since 1889. 

The country is fertile and well watered. The soils are Gencr.al 
divided locally into three classes : namely, M/i (or sar-i-mal), j’,^rarcon- 
%a rich black loam containing much sand and decomposed ditions. 

^ vegetable matter; n/ar-inal, a loam of a lighter colour but 
almost equally fertile ; and l>a 7 -{, a poor, gravelly, and sandy 
soil, of a reddish colour, often mixed with hankar. On the 
first two classes, fine crops of wheat, gram, &:c., arc grown 
without irrigation. 

Agricultural statistics arc available for about 4,778 square Agricul- 
miles, or 84 per cent, of the total area of the State, comprising 
all the khalsa lands and detached revenue-free plots, and some princip.it 
of the ja^ir estates. After deducting 1,544 square miles 
occupied by forests, roads, rivers, villages, &c., or otherwise 
not available for cultivation, there remain 3,234 square miles, 
of which nearly 1,400, including about 40 square miles cropped 
more than once, are ordinarily cultivated each year, i. e. about 
43 per cent, of the cultivable area. The net area cropped in 
1903-4 was 1,315 square miles, and the areas under the prin- 
cipal crops were (in square miles): 381, or nearly 29 per cent., 
f under jowdr ; 359, or about 27 per cent., under wheat ; 197, or 

15 per cent., under gram; 82 under linseed^ 68 under ///; 

40 under both poppy and maize; 33 under cotton; and 
20 under barley. There were also a few square miles under 
san (Indian hemp), indigo, beijra, tobacco, ami rice. 

, The indigenous strain oft cattle is of an inferior type, and Cattle, 

all the best bullocks are imported from Malwa. There is 

» * * 
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a little horse and pony-breeding. Sheep and goats are reared 
in considerable numbers, but are of no distinctive class. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 104 square miles, or 
between 7 and 8 per cent, were irrigated : namely, 87 from 
wells, II from canals, and about 6 from tanks and other 
sources. The wells are the mainstay of the State, and number 
over 24,000, more than half tfeing of rnasonr}'. The water is 
for the most part lifted by means of leathern buckets drawif up 
with a rope and pulley by bullocks moving down an inclined 
plane \ but in a few places the renth or Persian w^^eel is used, 
and, in the case of shallow wells, the water is raised by 
a contrivance known as a dhenkh, which consists of a pole, 
supported by a prop, with a jar or bucket at one end and 
a heavy weight at the other. Of canals, the most important 
has been mentioned in connexion with the Pfirbatl river. 
There are altogether about 350 tanks, of which 30 are useful 
for irrigation. The principal is that known as the Aklera Sugar, 
which has cost about Rs. 80,000 ; it has, when full, an area of 
about i-| square miles, and holds up 260 million cubic feet of 
water. Considerable attention is being paid to jhe subject 
of irrigation, and several promising works are under construct 
tion ; notably the Umed Sagar, in the Kishanganj district in 
the east, which is estimated to cost over 2 lakhs, and to have 
a capacity of more than 400 million cubic feet of water. 

There are no real forests in Kotah, and valuable timber trees 
are scarce. The principal trees are teak, which, however, 
seldom attains any size, babul {Acacia aiabica), bar {/’'icu$ 
beitgaleiisis), bel {Acg/c Marmclos), dhak {Buka /roudosa), 
dhoiikra {Anogeissus Jie/idula), gf/lar {Eicus g/omcrala), jamun 
{Eugenia Javibolana), kadamb {Anthoccphalus Cadamba), 
viahua {Bassia la f (folia), nlm {^Fciia Azadirachta), pipal {Eicus 
religiosa), sdlar {Boswellia sa'ra(a), scmal {Bombax malaba’ 
ricuni), and kndu {Diospyros tomentosa). ’I’lic forests have 
never been regularly, surveyed, but their area (including se« eral 
large game preserves) is estimated at about i,.}oo s{}uare miles. 
There was no attempt at forest consctwancy till about 1880, 
and it is only within recent years tliat any real progres.s lias 
been made. Several blocks liave been demarcated and entirely 
closed to cutting and grazing, and plantations and nurseries 
have been started, 'i'hc reccipt.s, derived from gr.i/ing fees 
and the sale of wood, grass, and minor produce such a.s gmu, 
honey, and wax, 'have risen from Rs. 37,000 in 1891-2 to over 
Rs. 69,000 in 1903-.}, and the net revenue in thy !a^t year v.i* 
bs. 33*300. « < , 
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The mineral products are insignificant. Iron is found near Minerals, 
Indargarh in the north and Shfiliabad in the east ; the ore is 
rudely smelted, and the small quantity of iron obtained is 
used locally. Good building stone is found throughout the 
State. 

The most important indigenous industry is that of cotton- Arts and 
weaving. The muslins of Kotali city have a more than local 
reputation; they are both'^vhilc and coloured, the colours being 
in some cases particularly pleasing, and arc occasionally orna- 
mented by the introduction of gold or silver threads while still 
on the loom. Cloths are printed and dyed at the capital and 
several other places. The tie and dj'c work (called chundri 
handisli) of Baran is very interesting, but the demand for it is 
annually diminishing, probably because of the increased import 
of cheap printed foreign cloths. Among other manufactures 
may be mentioned silver table-ornaments and rough country 
paper at the capital, embroidered elephant and horse-trappings 
at Shergarh, inlaid work on ivory, buffalo horn, or mother-of- 
pearl at Etawah, lacquered toys and other articles at Gainta ^ 
and Indarj^arh, and pottery at the place last mentioned. There 
«is a small cotton-ginning factory at Palaita about 25 miles east 
of Kotah city; it is a private concern started in 1898, and 
when working gives employment to about thirty persons. 

The chief exports are cereals and pulses, opium, oilseeds, Commerce 
cotton, and hides ; while the chief imports are salt, English 
piece-goods, yarn, rice, sugar, gur (molasses), iron and other 
metals, dry fruits, leathern goods, and paper. The trade is 
mostly with Bombay, Calcutta, and Cawnpore, and the neigh- 
bouring States of Rajputiina and Central India. The opium, 
which is claimed to be as good as, if not superior to, the 
Malwa product, is manufactured into two different shapes. 

That for the Chinese market, which is sent mostly to the 
Government ddpot at Baran and thence to Bombay, is pre- 
par(jd in balls, while that for home consumption or for other 
States in Rajputana, chiefly Bikaner, Jaisalmer, and Jodhpur, 
is made up into cakes. The chief centres of trade are Kotah 
city and Baran, and the principal trading castes are the Maha- 
jans and Bohras, 

The only railway in the State is the Blna-Baran branch Means of 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which was opened for commiini- 
traffic in May, 1899. The section within Kotah limits (about Raii^vjys 
29 miles) is the property of the Darbar, cost m®re than 17 lakhs, 

,and has four stations. Themet earnings of this section during 
the five years ending 1904 averaged Rs. 24,000 per annum, or 
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a little less than i-| per cent, on the capital outlay. The actual 
figures for 1904 were: gross earnings Rs. 52,000, gross expen.scs 
Rs. 26,000, and net profits Rs. 26,000, or about i'55 per cent, 
on the capital outlay. An extension of this line from Baran to 
Marwar Junction on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway has been 
surveyed, and the greater part of the earthwork within Kotah 
limits was constructed by famine labour in 1899-1900. A line 
from Nagda (in Gwalior in the south) to Muttra has rec<?.itly 
been sanctioned and work has commenced; it is to run via the 
Mukandwara pass to Kotah city, and thence north-east through 
Bundi and past Indargarh. 

The total length of metalled roads is 143 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 410 miles; they were all constructed and 
are maintained by the Public Works department of the State. 
The more important metalled roads lead from the capital 
to Baran, Bundi, and Jhalrapatan. 

Prior to 1899 the State had a postal service of its own, 
which cost about Rs. 5,000 annually ; but in that year the 
Darbar adopted Imperial postal unity, and there are now 
32 Government post offices, 2 of which (at Kotah and B.iran) 
are also telegraph offices. , 

So far as records show, the famine of 1S99-1900 was the 
first that ever visited the State. When in former times 
famines were devastating the surrounding districts, Kotah 
remained free from severe distress, and was able to help 
her neighbours with grain and grass. In 1804 the regent 
(Zalim Singh) was able to fill the State coffers by selling 
grain at about 8 seers for the rupee, and Kotah is said to 
have supported the whole population of Rfijw.ara as well as 
Holkar’s army. In 1868, and again in 1877, the rains were 
late in coming, and the khanf crop was meagre; but the 
spring harvest was up to the average, and, though jiricos 
ruled high for a time, there w.as, on the whole, little suffering. 
The famine of 1S99-1900 was severe, and the entire State 
was affected. The rainfall in 1899 w.is but 15J inches, fif 
which more than 7 fell on one day (July 8), and after that 
date the rain practically ceased. 'I'lio out-turn of the hhxuif 
was 18 per cent, of the normal, and rahi crops were sown 
only on irrigated land. The advent of the railway to b.ir.m 
had created a greatly increased expnj-t trarle, and the high 
prices j)rcvailing in other parts of India tempted the dealers 
to get rid of their stores of grain in spite of the local dtiiiand. 
'I'lie difficulties of the .situation f were enhanced by an uti . 
precedented wave of immigration from jhe ^\'c^tern 
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of Rajputana, and from Mcwar, Bfindt, and Ajmcr-Mcrwara. 
'I’lioiisands of needy foreigners [jonred into Kotah with vast 
herds of cattle, and by December, 1S99, the grazing resources 
of the country had been exhausted. 7 'lie Maharao was 
insistent from the first on a generous treatment of the 
sufierers, and by his personal c.vample did not a little to 
mitigate distress. ■ Poorhouscs •kvcrc opened at the capital 
in September, 1S99, and subsequently at other places, and 
relief works were started in October ; other forms of relief 
were famine*^ kitchens, the grant of doles of grain to the 
infirm and old and to parda-iiashln women, advances to 
agriculturists, and the gift of clothes, bullocks, and seed-grain. 

More than six million units were relieved on works, and three 
millions gratuitously, at a cost of 7^ lakhs. The total expendi- 
ture, including advances to agriculturists, exceeded 9*5 lakhs, 
and over 15 lakhs of land revenue' was suspended. The 
mortality among human beings was considerable, and, though 
the forests and grass-preserves were thrown open to free 
grazing, 25 per cent, of the live-stock are said to have ^ 

perished. 

, The administration is carried on by His Highness the Adminis. 

Maharao, assisted by a Diwan. Since 1901 the administrative 
divisions have been remodelled, and there are now 19 nizamais 
and 4 ialisih. Each of tiie former is under a 7 idzn/t, and eacli 
of the latter under a fa/ist/dar, and these officers are assisted 
respectively by uaib-naziais and nalb-faJislldars. 

For the guidance of its judiciary the State has its o^\'n Civil .ind 
Codes, framed in 1874 largely on the lines of the British 
Indian enactments, and amended from time to time by 

circulars issued by the Darbar. The lowest courts are 

those of the iahsildajs (usually third-class magistrates) and 
nazivis (generally second-class magistrates) : they can also 
try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 300 in value. Appeals 
agair^st their decrees in criminal cases lie to one of three 
divisional magistrates {fai/jddrs), rvho are funner e-mpowered 
to pass a sentence of two years’ imprisonmen: and Rs. 500 
fine. Similarly, appeals against the dedsren? cf r. 5 ::rr:s, tVc. 
in civil cases lie to one of two conns, nhrah can also deal 
with original suits not exceeding Rs. r.rr: an value, Qvr.r 
the fatijddrs and the two courts jns: r-a--:nr.ed i- the n-.a 
and Sessions Judge, who can ny tZ irVu -f 
or value, and can pass a searent'S rd s-ener. »--zz.-A f.Trns:'- 
jnent and Rs. 1,000 fine.* The ----- --- ceur. r.rd 

appellate authorit}’ b inevn ns the T.fir'nd-rn drir: T " 
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presided over by the Maharao, who alone can pass a death 
sentence. 

The ordinar)' revenue in a normal year is about 31 lakhs, 
and the ordinary expenditure about 26 lakhs. The chief 
sources of revenue are ; land about 24 lakhs, and customs 
about 4 lakhs. The chief items of expenditure are : army 
and police, 5 lakhs; tribute*' to Government, including con- 
tribution towards the cost of the 42nd (Deoli) regirrtent, 
4-3 lakhs; revenue and judicial staff (including Mahakma 
kkds), 3-8 lakhs ; public works department, 2-5 ,?iikhs ; palace 
and privy purse, 2-3 lakhs; charitable and religious grants 
and pensions, i-8 lakhs ; and karkhanas (i.e. stables, elephants, 
camels, bullocks, &c.), 1-2 lakhs. In the disastrous famine 
year of 1899-1900 the receipts were about half the average, 
and the Darbar had to borrow from Government and private 
sources almost a year's' revenue to enable it to car;^* on the 
administration and afford the necessarj’ relief to its distressed 
population. The result is that the State now owes about 
13 lakhs, though it has a large cash balance, besides invest- 
ments. 

Kotah had formerly a silver coinage of its own, minted a<* 
the capital and Gagraun (probably since the time of Sh.ah j 
Alam II), while in the restored districts the coins of the 
Jhalawar State were current. The rupees were in value 
generally equal, if not superior, to the similar coins of 
British India; but in 1899, when large purchases of grain 
had to be made outside the State, the rate of exchange fell, 
and at one time both 'the Kotah and Jhalawfir rupees were 
at a discount of 24 per cent. The Darbar thereupon resolved 
to abolish the local coins and introduce Britisli currency ns 
the sole legal tender in the State. This very desirable reform 
was, with the assistance of Government, carried out between 
March i and August 31, 1901, at the rate of 114 Kotah (or 
1 18 Jhfilawar) rupees for 100 British rupees. , 

The land tenures arc the usual inudfi, and khftha, 

and it is estimated that the estates held on the first two 
tenures occupy about one-fourth of the area of the .State. 
The jagirddrs hold on a setni-feudal tenure, and arc not ^ 
dispossessed save for disloyalty or misconduct ; they have 
the power of afienating a portion of their i.-^tatc-s as a provi- ien 
for younger sons or other near relatives, and they may r.it e 
money by a niortg.age, but it cannot be foreclo.ed. No 
succe-ssion or adoption cm take* place without^ the Maharao,- 
consent, and in most cases a nazardr.n fee ,0:1 sncC' -- 
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is levied. The majority of the ja^rdars pay an annual 
tribute, and some of them have also to supply horsemen 
or foot-soldiers for the service of the State. Lands are 
granted on the mudfi tenure to individuals as a reivard for 
service or in lieu of pay or in charity, and also to temples 
>- and religious institutions for their up-keep. They are usually 
revenue-free. In the khalsa afea the tenure of land was 
ver)» widely changed early in the nineteenth century by the 
administrative measures of the regent, Zalim Singh. Before 
his time twa-fifths of the produce belonged to the State, 
and the remainder to the cultivator after deduction of village 
expenses. Zalim Singh surveyed the lands and imposed 
a fixed money-rate per blgha^ making the settlement with 
each cultivator, and giving the village officers only a percentage 
on collections. By rigorously exacting the revenue, he soon 
broke down all the hereditary tenures, and got almost the 
whole cultivated land under his direct proprietary manage- 
ment, using the cultivators as tenants-at-will or as farm- 
labourers. A very great area was thus turned into a vast ^ 
government farm; and while the proprietary status of the 
peasantry entirely disappeared, the country was brought 
^ under an extent of productive cultivation said to be without 
precedent, before or since, in Rajputana. At the present 
time the chief claims to be the absolute owner of the 
soil, and no cultivator has the right to transfer or alienate 
any of the lands he cultivates. So long, however, as the 
cultivator pays his revenue punctually he is left in undisturbed 
possession of his holding, and if he wishes to relinquish any 
portion thereof he can do so in accordance with the rules 
in force. In some of the ceded districts the 7 tia 7 iotida 7 i 
system is in force, under which the 77 ia 7 ioiiddr or money-lender 
finances the cultivators, is responsible for their payments, and 
collects what he can from them, while elsewiiere the land 
reveiiue system is ryoiwdri. 

The rates fixed by Zalim Singh remained more or less in Settle- 
force till about 1882-5 in the case of the restored tracts, and “tent. 
1877-86 in the case of the rest of the territory, when fresh set- 
f tlements were made, which are still in force. The rates per 
acre vary from 4^ annas to Rs. 5-8-0 for ‘ dry Jand ’ and from 
Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 17-9-0 for irrigated land. A revision of the 
settlement is now' in progress, operations having been started at 
the end of 1904. » 

, The Public Works department has been under the charge of Public 
a qualified E^ropeai^ Engineer since 1878, and the total ex- works. 
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penditure down to the end of 1905 amounts to about 
80 lakhs. The principal works carried out comprise the me- 
talled and most of the fair-weather roads, the masonry causeways 
over the Kali Sindh and other rivers, the pontoon-bridge over 
the Chambal, the earthwork of the proposed Baran-Marwar 
Railway, several important irrigation tanks and canals, the 
Maharao’s new- palace (with diectric light installation), the Vic- 
toria Hospital for women, numerous other hospitals andr- dis- 
pensaries, the Central jail, the public offices, resthouses, &c. 
Army. The military force which the Maharao mj^'i maintain is 

limited to 15,000 men, and the actual strength in 1905 was 
7,913 of all ranks: namely, cavalry 910 (609 iiregiilar), artil- 
lerymen 353, and infantry 6,650 (5,456 irregular). There 
are also 193 guns, of which 62. are said to be unserviceable. 
The force cost about 4*8 lakhs in 1904-5, and is largely em- 
ployed on police duties or in garrisoning forts. Tiicre arc no 
British cantonments in Kotah ; but under the treaty of 1S3S, 
as amended in 1844, the Darbar contributes 2 lakhs yearly 
^ towards the cost of the 42nd (Deoli) regiment, of which His 
Highness has been an honorary major since January, 1903. 

’olice. There are two main bodies of police: namely, one for tlv' 
city (177 of all ranks) under the kohval •, and the other for the ^ 
districts, numbering 5,260, and including 3,.t9o sepoys and 
sowars belonging to the army, and i,66S chaukldars or village 
watchmen under a General Superintendent. 'I'lie districts are 
divided into six separate charges, each under an Assi.stant 
Superintendent, and there arc altogether 39 tJulnas or police 
stations and 516 outposts. Excluding the men belonging to 
the army, and the ckatikldiirs, who receive revenue free lands 
for their services, the force costs about Rs. 45,000 a year. 

.-Ills. Besides the Central jail at the caj)ital, there arc small lock- 

ups at the head-quarters of each district, in which persons 
under trial or those sentenced to short terms of imprisonment 
arc confined. t 

[•■.ihic.ition. In regard to the literacy of its population, Kotah stands ke-t 
but one among the twenty Slates and chiefship.s of Urijptit.'in.g 
with 1-5 per cent, of the population (2*9 males and o<i fcm.des) 
able to read and write. The first .State school was started in ^ 
1867, when two teachers were appointed, one of Sanskrit .and 
the other of Persian. In 1874 Engli.sh and Hindi elts'-c^ w< re 
added, but thi.s wa.s ‘the only r-ducational institution, tnaits 


tained by tite Ih.rbar up to 18.81, when the druly avt r.e.-t att' n 
ance w.is 186. In j.Spi there vere to Si.itc scJk, ih v. i;!t 
daily average attendance of 752, and by tin, , - fi.-tne-. .h : 
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increased to 36 and x,io6 respectively. Similarly, the Slate 
expenditure on education rose from about Rs. 4,000 in i88o-i 
to nearly Rs. 9,000 in 1S90-1, and to Rs. 25,000 in 1900-1. 
Omitting indigenous and private schools not under the depart- 
ment, there were 41 educational institutions maintained by the 
, Darbar in 1905, and the number on the rolls was 2,447 (includ- 
ing 1 15 girls). The daily avem^e attendance in 1904-5 was 
(75 ^eing girls), and the total expenditure, including 
Rs. 5,000 on account of boys attending the Mayo College at 
Ajmer, was Rs. 33,000. Of these 41 schools 39 are primary; 
and of the latter, 5 are for girls. The only notable institutions 
are the Maharao’s high school and the nobles’ school, which are 
noticed in the article on Kotah Citv. In spite of the fact that 
no fees are levied anywhere, and that everything in the shape of 
books, paper, pens, < 5 cc., is supplied free, the mass of the people 
are apathetic and do not care to have their children taught. 

The State possesses 21 hospitals, including that attached to Hospittils. 
the jail, with accommodation for 216 in-patients. In 1904 the 
number of cases treated was 105,464 (i,So8 being those of in- 
patients), and 3,765 operations were performed. 

, Vaccination appears to have been started about 1866-7 ^nd Vnccinti- 
is nowhere compulsorj’. In 1904-5 a staff of five men success- 
fully vaccinated 16,351 persons, or 30 per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation. The total State expenditure in 1904-5 on medical 
institutions, including vaccination and a share of the pay of the 
Agency Surgeon and his establishment, was about Rs. 60,000. 

[W. Stratton, Kotah and the Haras (Ajmer, 1899); P. A. 

Weir and J. Crofts, Medico-topographical Account of Kotah 
(1900); Kotah Adjnmistration Keports {annuaUy from 1894-5).] 

Baran. — Head-quarters of the district of the same name in 
the State of Kotah, Rajputana, situated in 25° 6' N. and 
79° 31' E., on the left bank of the Banganga rivulet, a tribu- 
tary of the Parbatl, about 45 miles by metalled road almost 
due ^ast of Kotah city. About half a mile to the west is 
the railway station, the present terminus of the Blna-Baran 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 7,892. The town, which is said to have been founded 
by the Solanki Rajputs in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
and to have been called by its present name because it was 
populated by the inhabitants of twelve (d^rah) adjacent 
villages, is now the principal trade centre of the State, and 
possesses a combined post and telegraph ofPee, a couple of 
primary schools (one of thetn for girls), and a hospital with 
accommodation for twelve in-patients. A Government opium 
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agency was established here in 1904, and in the following season 
1,094 chests, or about 68 tons of opium, passed through the 
scales. Baran is noted for its chTuidri ha 7 idish or tie and dye 
work. The pattern is produced by knotting up with thread 
any portion of the cloth w’hich is to escape being dyed ; and 
as a separate knotting is required for each of the numerous 
colours, in the case of an elaborate design the delicacy and 
labour involved are enormous. e 

Gagraun. — Fort and village in the Kanwas district of the 
State of Kotah, Rajputana, situated in 24® 38'' N. and 76® 
12' E., at the junction of the Ahu and Kali Sindh rivers, about 
2-| miles north-east of the chhaoni of Jhalrapatan and 45 miles 
south-east of Kotah city. The fort, which is one of the 
strongest in Rajputana, is said to have been built by the Dor 
or Doda Rajputs, w'ho held it till about the end of the twelfth 
century, when they were dispossessed by the KhTchl Cl^auhans. 
The latter, under their Raja, Jet Singh, successfully resisted 
a siege by Ala-ud-din in 1300; but in the time of Raja 
Achaldas (about 1428) the place was either taken by, or 
surrendered to, Hoshang Shah of Malwa. In 1519 one 
Bhim Karan is mentioned by the Musalman historians a? 
being in possession, but he was attacked by Mahmud Khiljl 
and was taken prisoner and put to death. Shortly after this 
Mahmud was defeated by Rana Sangram Singh of Mcwar, and 
the Rajputs continued to hold G.agraun till 1532, when 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat took the place. About thirty years 
later, Akbar, on his way to Malwii, reached the fort, and gave 
orders for its reduction, but the commandant Imtencd to 
surrender and presented his tribute, which greatly pleased 
the emperor. In the Aiti-i-Akbari Giigraim is mentioned ns 
one of the sarkdrs or districts of the Subah or province of 
Malwa ; and it remained in the possession of the Mughals til! 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when Mahfirao 15 him 
Singh of Kotah obtained it by grant from the emperor. 
Subsequently the fort was repaired, strcngihencd, and arldc-d 
to by the regent Zfilim .Singh. 

It is separated from the village by a strong high wall, and 
by a deep ditch cut in the solid rock and crosced by a stone 
bridge. The principal entrance is from the village ; :ind, after 
crossing the ditch, the p.iss.agc lies between two large bastions 
without any gateway, ascending with high w.UK on cither Nidc 
til! the great ga*e is re.ached. Inside the fort, th'* path •d.itf* 
a large excavation in the rock, (intended to hold w.U'-r hnj 
often quite dry, and then yig/ugs into the inner y.mk through 
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a large gateway. The exit is to the south-east by a simple 
doorway in the wall, from which a descent leads to the end 
wall immediately over the river. Hence there is a path which, 
going back towards the village but outside the citadel, crosses 
a small precipice protected by ramparts 60 or 70 feet above 
the ground, and leads to the two bastions already mentioned. 
On the north-east face there is iut one wall, the precipitous 
nah^re of the hill here rendering a second and lower wall 
unnecessary. The hills and valleys to the north across the 
Kali Sindh ^are thickly wooded, and the gorge by which 
that river finds its way out into the open plains is very fine, 
high precipices alternating with wooded slopes on either side. 
One precipice, absolutely vertical, has been plumbed and 
found to be 307 feet in height. It is known as the gidh-karai 
or ‘ vulture’s cliff,’ and, it is said, was formerly used as a place 
of execution by the Kotah chiefs, the victims being hurled on 
to the rocks below. The tops of these ridges are the cul- 
minating points of the range, the slope to the open country 
beyond being gradual. Wild animals abound, and the parrots 
are celebrated for their beauty and the comparative ease with 
jvhich they can be taught to imitate the human voice. The 
^ village is believed to be very ancient, and to have been 
called Gargasashtar, after Gargachari, the ptirohitoi Sri Krishna, 
who lived here; others identify it with the Gargaratpur of 
ancient writings from which the Hindu astronomer Garga 
calculated longitude. The Kotah Darbar formerly had a mint 
here, but it was abolished many years ago. The population 
has greatly decreased since the time when the place was an 
important military outpost, and in 1901 numbered only 60 r. 

About II miles to the south-east is the village of Mau, once 
a large town which Tod called the first capital of the Khichls, 
and which, in General Cunningham’s opinion, probably ‘suc- 
ceeded Chandravati as the capital of all the country on the 
low^ course of the Kali Sindh shortly after the beginning of 
the thirteenth century.’ The remains of the old town extend 
for a quarter of a mile from east to west, and about the same 
distance from north to south. To the west is a large ruined 
K palace attributed locally to the great Prithwl Raj Chauhan, 
but this assignment is most completely refuted by its cusped 
Muhammadan arches and by a Nagari inscription over the 
entrance which gives the date as A.D.-1711, 

[Archaeological Survey of Northern India, vql. ii.] 

Kotah City. — Capital qf the State of the same name 
m Rajputana,* situated on the right bank of the Chambal in 
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25 ii' N. and 75° 51' E., about 45 miles by metalled road 
west of Baran station on the Blna-Baran branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, and about 120 miles south-east of 
Ajmer. It is said that, in the fourteenth century, some Bhils 
of the Koteah clan were residing here, and were attacked and 
ousted by Jet Singh, the grandson of Rao Dewa of Bilndi, who J 
settled in the place, and buitt a town which he called Kotah. 

It was held by Bundi till 1625, when, with its dependencies, it 
was granted by Jahangir to Madho Singh, the first chief of 
Kotah, and became the capital of the State 'then formed. 
Since then it has*increased in size and importance, and is now 
one of the eight cities of Rajputana. It is surrounded on three 
sides by a high and massive crenelated wall, with well-fortified 
bastions at regular intervals, while on the w'est the river 
Chambal, 400 yards wide and crossed by an iron pontoon- 
bridge, except in the rains, when the passage is made b}’ ferrj', 
forms a natural barrier. The city possesses six massive double 
gates closed nightly at ii p.m., and may be divided into three 
well-defined and distinct areas, each separated from the next 
by a high wall : namely, Ladpura, Rampura, and the city- 
proper, the latter including the old town or purani heist i. 
the southern extremity is the old palace, an imposing pile j 
of buildings overlooking the river. Of the numerous temples, '' 
the most famous is that of jMathureshji, the idol in which is 
said to have been brought from Gokul in Muttra, while the 
oldest is probably that of Nilkanth Mahadeo. 

The population has been gradually decreasing, as the 
following figures show: in iSSi, 40,270; in 1S91, 38,620; 
and in 1901, 33,657. This is said to bo due partly to the 
fact that the place, situated on the western border of the 
State and at a considerable distance from the railway, is not 
a general trade centre, and partly because, with the improved 
administration and the greater security afforded to life and 
property, the people have spread more into the coyjitry. 
Another probable reason for the falling-off in j-.opul.ition is 
the unhealthincss of the site, caused by the water of the 
Kishor Srigar (or lake) on the e.ast percolating thrmigh the 
soil to the river on the west. 'I'he greater prnportiraird > 
decrease in the last decade is certainly due to the famine 
of 1S99-1900 ami the severe outbreak of malarial fever vhirli 
immediately followed" it. Of the total population in roar 
Hindus numbered 25.132, or nearly 69 per refit., atui Mu -d- 
m.ans 9,027, or about 27 jier cent, 'I’he prinr'ipd tn.inui.t' tufc’' 
are muslins, both white and coloured, siber t.ttde .iriiam' !'.:'., 
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and a little country paper. An opportunity for seeing the 
various industries occurs each year when an exhibition is 
held, generally in February. A municipal committee, which was 
formed in 1S74, has done much to improve the sanitation 
of the place. The revenue (derived mainly from an octroi 
^ duty on all imports) and the expenditure arc each about 
Rs. 20,000 a year. The Central jail is a commodious and 
wcl^managed building, with accommodation for .{68 prisoners. 
The daily avenage number in 1904 was 428, the expenditure 
exceeded Rs.»25,ooo, and the profits from manufactures (carpets, 
rugs, cotton cloth, <.^'c.) were about Rs, 2,000, Excluding 
private educational institutioms, there are 4 schools maintained 
by the State, which were attended in 1904-5 by about 
400 boys and 30 girls. 7 'he M.aharao’s high school and the 
nobles’ school teach up to the matriculation standard of the 
Allahabad University. Attached to the high school is a class 
recently started for pahoiiris, in which surveying is taught; 
and the nobles’ school has a boarding-house where the boys 
are fed and lodged free by the State. Including the ho.spital 
attached to the jail, there are four mediail institutions at 
Kotah, witlf accommodation for 79 in-patients. The Victoria 
5 io.spital, resented for female.s, was opened in 1890 and has 
^ 22 beds. Among places of interest in the neighbourhood 
of the city may be mentioned the Maharao’s new palace, 
called after him the Umed Bhawan, which is lighted with 
electricity; the extensive and well-kept gardens, containing 
a public librar)' and reading-room ; and several palaces, such 
as the’Amar Niwas, the Brij Bila.s, and the Chhatarpura. 

Mangrol. — Head-quarters of the district of the same name 
in the State of Kotah, Rajputana, situated in 25° 20' N. and 
7 o'’3i'E., on the right bank of the Banganga, a tributary of 
the Parbati, about 44 miles north-east of Kotah city. The 
town is a commercial mart of some importance, with a popula- 
tion in 1901 of 5,156. It possesses a post office, a vernacular 
school, and a hospital with accommodation for six in-patients. 
Mangrol is the site of a battle fought in 1821 between Maharao 
Kishor Singh of Kotah and his minister Zalim Singh, assisted 
^ by a detachment of British troops. The Maharao was defeated 
and his brother Prithwl Singh was killed. A mausoleum con- 
structed in the enclosure where the latter was btirnt still exists 
close to the river, while to the east of the town are the tombs 
of two British officers (Lieutenants Clarke an/i Read of the 
4th Light Cavalry) who fell iij this engagement. Three miles 
to the south is the village of Bhatwara, where the Kotah troops 
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defeated a much stronger army from Jaipur in 1761, and 
captured the latter’s five-coloured banner. The valour and 
skill of Zalim Singh (then Faujdar of Kotah) contributed 
greatly to the victory, which put an end to Jaipur’s pretensions 
to supremacy over the Hara Rajputs. Ten miles to the west 
of Mangrol is the ancient village of Siswali, said to have been 
founded by the Gaur Rajputs of Sheopur. The ChhTpas of 
the place carry on a fairly large trade in dyed cloths. c; 

Mukandwara (or Mukandara). — Village in the Chechat 
tahsll of the State of Kotah, Rajputana, situated an 24® 49' N. 
and 76° E., in the hills of the same name, about 32 miles 
south-by-south-east of Kotah city and about So north-cast of 
Nlmach. The range is here pierced by a pass, about 1,500 feet 
above the sea, which is of great importance as being the only 
defile practicable for carriages for a considerable distance 
between the Chambal and Kali Sindh rivers. This pass is 
called Mukandwara, ‘ the gate or portal of Mukand,’ after 
Mukand Singh, who was the second chief of Kotah, and built 
the gates of the defile as well as a palace to his favourite 
mistress, Abli Mini, on the slope of the hill. The pass ha.s 
been the scene of many obstinately contested batt'ies between 
the Khich! and the Hara Rajputs, and is famous as the route 
of Colonel Monson’s retreat before Jaswant Rao Holkar in 
July, 1804. Some distance up the valley are the fragments of 
the c/iaorJ or hall of Bhim. Fergusson thought the building 
might be as old as a.d. 450, or even older, but only the 
columnar part of the jnandap or portico remained and no 
inscription could be found. The lintels and consolds arc 
elaborately carved all over with strange animal forms and floral 
scrolls, and the pillars, though scarcely ten feet in height, look 
larger and nobler than many of twice their dimensions. 

[J. Tod, Rajnsihan, vol. ii ; J. Fergusson, Picturesque Jilustra- 
Hons of Ancient Architecture and History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture) also. Archaeological Survey of Northern India, 
vol. xxiii.] 

Nanta. — Village in the Kadpura district of the .St.ate of 
Kotah, Rajputana, situated in 25® 12' X. and 75'’ -19' 

3 miles north-west of Kotah city. It w;is given in jagir to the 
Ihrda Faujdar-S of Kotah about tiu; beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and in the time of the regent //dim Singh w.e. a 
flourishing town ; but.it is now little more tb.in an agriruhut.d 
village, containbg, among other inliabitanl'', .a cohmy <jf ;tb rg 
300 of the criminal tribes (Baoris. Kanjar..., ami 
whom the Darbar is cntlc.ivouring to convert ilito rr-i e.-t./i’e , 
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Sinl'i in {!i»! ; o!i!!i-'.vc'.t, ami after fluv.ir)'; for ahuui ?o iiiiks 
tIiroiif:li tin: rcDtre of tiic Grmttdhnr /lUr;/, join-', tin: Cliatilhal. 

'J'lii: Alt or Ahti rivt.r ri‘t;s nc.ir llio cantonment of Atjar and 
fiov.-;', nortl), jtencrally along the Itorders of Jhalawar, till it 
reaches the Muhandwara range of hills in the extreme nortli of 
the State, when it turns abruptly to the soull^east, and about 
8 miles lower dov, n joins the Kali Sindh near Gagraun. 

'J'he rocks of Jhalawar con;;ist gcneraAy of shales, limestone, Geology, 
and sandstone belonging to the Ujtper Vindhjtin grotip. 

, Besides ihe^nsiial sm.all giftne, antelope and ‘ravine deer’ are Fnunn. 
found in thejtlains. ^ ^'igers arc occasionally met with in the 
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forests near the capital, but leopards and wild hog are fairly 
common. Sdmbar [Cervus um'calor)^ chiial {Cervus axis), and 
nilgai {Boselaphus fragacamelus) frequent certain localities, but 
only in limited numbers. 

The climate resembles that of Malwa, and is generally 
healthy. The hot season is less severe than that of Northern 
and Western Rajputana, and thBugh hot winds sometimes blow 
in April and May, the nights are usually cool and refreshing. 
The annual rainfall for the State averages 37 inches, of which 
about 25 are received in July and August, and 10, in June and 
September. The rainfall has varied from about 13^- inches 
at the capital in 1877 to over 68 inches at Gangdhar (in the 
south-west) in 1900. 

The ruling family belongs to the JhSld clan of Rajputs, 
which has given its name to the State. One Rajdhar is said to 
have founded the petty chiefship of Hahvad in Kathiaw.ar 
about X488 ; and the eighth in succession to him had a son, 
Bhao Singh, who left his own country and proceeded first to 
Idar, and next to Ajmer, where he married the daughter of the 
Sesodia Thakur of Sawar, by whom he had a sop, Madho 
Singh, and a daughter. Nothing more is known of Bhao < 
Singh ; but Madho Singh proceeded to Kotah in the time of 
Maharao Bhim Singh, gained the favour of that ciiief, and 
obtained the estate of Nanta with the post of Faujdar or 
commander of the troops as well as of the fort. About the 
same time his sister was married to Arjun Singh, the eldest 
son of the Kotah chief ; and this famil}' connexion, yhile 
adding to Miidho Singh's authority, procured for him the 
respectful title of f/idr/id, or maternal uncle, from the younger 
member.s of the Kotah family. M.adho Singh w.is sticcorde<l 
as Faujdar by his son Madan Singh, and the jiost became 
hereditary in the family. Himmat Singh followed Mad.m 
Singh, and was in turn succeeded in 1758 by his famous 
nephew, Zalim Singh, whom he had adojUed, and who r v.is 
at the time only eighteen years of age. 'rhn e ytMf.s later 
Ziilim Singh was the mc.ans of securing victory f<w the troopn of 
Kotah over the army of Jaipur at Bhatw.lra ; but he aftcni.irii-; 
fell into disfavour with his master (Maharao rium."m Singh) in 
conscciuencc of yoiue rivalry in love, and Oving diMtih'-rtl frtan 
hisofTicc, he migrated to Udaipur, where he did good ‘■ervi e, 
and received from the Mah.lr.’iml the title of R.'ij lUmt. 


on, he retraced ‘his steps to Kot.ih, when 
pardoned but reinstated in his old ofurc 
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coniniiUcd his son, Umcd Sinj^h, find the countrj' to his 
clinrge. From this time (1771) Zrdim Singh was the real ruler 
of Kotah. He raised it to a state of high prosperity, and 
under his administration, which lasted for more than fifty years, 
the Kotah territor)* was respected by a!! [)artics. Through 
him a treaty was made with the British Government in 1817, 
by which Kotah was taken undl'r protection ; and by a supple- 
m^aitary article, added in iSiS, the entire administration was 
vested in Raj Rana Zfdim Singh and his heirs in regular 
succession and perj)etuity. Zfdim Singh, the Machiavclli of 
Rajasthan, as Tod calls him, died in 182.}, and his son, Madho 
Singh, received undisputed charge of the administration. His 
unfitness for office was a matter of riotoricly, and he was in 
turn succeeded by his son, Madan Singh. In 1S3.} disputes 
between the chief of Kotah and his minister were constantly 
occurring, and there was danger of a popular rising for the 
expulsion of the latter. It was therefore resolved, with the 
con.sent of the Mah.arao of Kotah, to dismember the State and 
to create the new princip.ality of Jhfdaw.'ir as a separate , 
I>rovision jfor the descendants of Zfdim Singh. Seventeen 
• district.s, yielding a revenue of 12 lakhs, were made over to 
Madan Singh and his heirs and .successor.s, being the dc.scen 
dants of Raj Rana Zfdim Singh, according to the custom of 
succession obtaining in Rajwura; and by a treaty dated 183S 
this new principality was taken under the protection of the 
British Government, and agreed to supply troops according to 
its jneans, and pay a tribute of Rs. So,ooo. The Jhfdawar 
State thus dates from 183S; and its first chief, Madan Singh, 
on assuming charge, received the title of Maharaj Rfinii, was 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns, and was placed on the same 
footing as the other chiefs of Rajputana. He died in 1845 
and was succeeded by his son, Prithwl Singh, who, during 
the Mutiny of 1857-8, did good sendee by con\’e3’mg to 
places of safety several Europeans who had taken refuge in his 
State. He received the usual sa 7 iad guaranteeing to him the 
right of adoption in 1862, and on his death in August, 1875, 
was succeeded by his adopted son, Bakht Singh, of the 
Wadhwan family in Kathiawar. The latter, in accordance 
with family custom, which enjoined that onl^' the four names 
of Zalim Singh, Madho Singh, Madan Singh, and Prithwl 
Singh should be assumed by the rulers' of this house, took the 
name of Zalim Singh. As he was a minor, the administration 
« was carried ^on by a PoIi?ical Superintendent assisted by a 
Council, an^ he h'#nself joined the Mayo College at Ajmer. 
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He attained his majority in 18S3 and ^vas invested vith 
governing powers (subject to certain restrictions) in 18S4; but 
as he failed to administer his State in accordance with the 
principles laid down for his guidance, the Government of 
India was compelled to withdraw his powers in 1887, and to 
restore the arrangements which were in force during his 
minority. In 1892 Zalim Singh promised amendment, and 
was entrusted with the charge of all the departments excbpt 
that of land revenue, which was to remain under the Council, 
while in September, 1894, this reservation was witlidrawn and 
he obtained full powers. But he failed to govern the State 
properly, and was deposed in 1896; he now lives at Benares, 
and receives an allowance of Rs. 30,000 a year. Zalim Singh 
had no sons ; and there being no direct descendants of liis 
namesake, the great regent, the Government of India restored 
to Kotah part of the territories which had been made over in 
1838 to form the principality of Jhalawar, and formed the 
remaining districts into a new State for the descendants of the 
family to which the first Raj Ranii (Zalim Singh) belonged, and 
for those Sardars and others whose allegiance it was considered 
undesirable to transfer to Kotah. In 1897 Kunwar Bhaw.lni ‘ 
Singh, son of Thakur Chhatarsal of Fatehpur,and a descendant 
of Madho Singh, the first Jhrda Faujdar of Kotah, was selected 
by Government to be the chief of the new State. Arrange- 
ments were completed by the end of 1S98, and the actual 
transfer of territory took place on January i, 1S99, from wliicii 
date the new State of Jhalawar came into existence. Bhaw.lni 
Singh was installed as ruler, under the title of Raj Rana, with 
a salute of ii guns, and was at the same time invc.stcd with 
full powers of administration. The tribute jxayable to the 
British Government is now Rs. 30,000 a year, Jlis Highness 
was educated at the I^Iayo College. The principal events of 
his rule have been the famine of 1S99-1900; the adoj)tion of 
Imperial postal unity in 1900; the introduction of British 
currency and weights in 1901 ; and his visit to iuiropc in 
1904. 

The places of archaeological interest are the remains of tin' 
old city of Chandravati close to JitAt.Fi.M'ATA.v Tows, and tiic 
rock-cut ?t the village of KhoUH in tlie !).h' iu 

the south. The latter arc interesting as being }»robably th- 
most modern group of 'Buddhist caves in India. 


> .S'tn-z cf Ko'Htrn %o\. li, j>;'. 

J. I crgin-on, c/ JrJs-.n J'.aSfrr. ArJst.'.lur,* 

a:ul 1 63. ' ‘ 
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The number of towns and villages in the State is 410, and The 
the population at each of the three enumerations Avas : 
(1881) 340,488, (1891) 343,6or, and (1901) 90,175. The 
decrease since 1891 was of course due mainly to the re- 
modelling of the State in 1899, but to a considerable extent 
also to the famine of 1899-1900 and the severe epidemic of 
malarial fever which followed. Although vital statistics in 
Native States are not very reliable, it may be mentioned that in 
the entire State in 1900 only 941 births were registered, while 
deaths numbered 13,872. The State is divided into five 
tahslh and possesses two towns, Jhalrapatan and the chhaoni 
or cantonment of the same name, both administered as muni- 
cipalities. The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 : — 


7 'ahstl. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Percentage 
of variation 
in popula- 
tion between 
i8gi and 
1901. 

Number 
of persons 
able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Patan . » . 
Pachpahar . 

Awar . 

Dag . 

Gangdhar 

State total 

244 

So 

168 

187 

2 

127 

60 

41 

71 

109 

37,016 

9)313 

■ 9,240 

16,167 

18,439 

- 38.4 

- 48-7 

- 41-3 
-38-3 

- 40-1 

1,881 

394 

154 

329 

330 

810 

2 

408 

90,175 

- 40-3 

3,088 


In 1901 Hindus numbered 78,017, or 86 per cent, of the 
population, the majority being Vaishnavas ; Musalmans, 8,845, 
or nearly 10 per cent., mostly of the Sunni sect; and Jains, 

3,129, or 3 per cent. The languages mainly spoken are Malwl 
(or RangrI) and Haraoti, both dialects of Rajasthani. 

Among castes and tribes the most numerous are the Son- Castes an 
dhias, who number 22,000, or 24 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. They claim to be Rajputs, but are probably of mixed 
descent ; they are described as idle, ignorant, immoral, and 
given to . cattle-lifting. Next come the Chamars (workers in 
leather and agriculturists), forming 8 per cent, of the total; 
Brahmans, some of whom are cultivators, while others are 
engaged in religious or menial services, 7 per cent. ; Mahajans 
(bankers and traders), 6 per cent. ; Balais (cultivators, workers 
.in leather, and village chatiklddrs) and Gujars (cattle-breeders 
and dealers, and agriculturists), each 'between 4 and 5 per 
cent. More than 54 per cent, of the people live by the land, 

• and many pthers combifte agriculture with their special 
occupations.* -0 
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General The soils may be divided into three classes : namely, kali, a 
ufral”^ black loam ; nidi, a loam of a lighter colour but almost as 

conditions, fertile ; and barh, often of a reddish colour, generally stony 


and sandy, and always shallow. Of these classes it is estimated 
that the second supplies about one-half and the others about 
one-fourth each of the cultivable area. 

Agricul- Agricultural statistics are available only for the khdha por- 

tisuL^an'd which is about 55S square miles, 

principal From this must be deducted 15S square miles occupied by 
crops. forests, rivers, towns, roads, &c., leaving 400 c square miles 
available for cultivation. The average net area cropped during 
the last four years has been about 125 square miles, or 31 per 
cent, of the khdha area available for cultivation. The 
principal crops and the area (in square miles) ordinarily 
cultivated in each case are: jowdr, 85 ; maize, 14; cotton, S ; 
and poppy, gram, and wheat, each about 7. 

Cattle, Cattle are plentiful and of a good stamp, being largely of the 
sheep^’and breed. The Stale used to be noted for its ponies, but 

goats! \ excessive mortality in the recent famine has greatly reduced 
their numbers. The goats and sheep are of the ordinar)’ type, 
but are largely kept to provide wool, meat, milk, and manure.' 
Cattle fairs are held yearly at Jhalrapatan town about the end 
of April and the beginning of November. 

Irrigatitn. The area ordinarily irrigated is about 19 square miles. 

Irrigation is chiefly from wells, of which more than 6,000 arc 
in working order, about 1,350 being masonry. Leathern buckets 
drawn up with a rope and pulley by bullocks are always-used 
for lifting the water, except when the latter is near tiic surface, 
and the area to be irrigated is small, when a dheitkli, or long 
pole supported by a prop, with a jar or bucket at one end ;ind 
a weight at the other, is used. 

Forest''. Forests cover an area of nearly S stjuare miles, and are 
looked after by a department called Dungar-B.'ignr. 'riie 
principal trees arc the dhaa (Attoc;r:ssus penduhi), dkdk {h’ttfi-j 
froiidosd), gnrjati {Di/lerprar/fus iurhiiuitus), anrl the trnJ.ti 
{Diosfyros ioinentosa), and such fruit trees as tlie Id {Acyjr 


Marinclos), the mango, and the inahud {I'unsia hit/iuin), '1 iu- 
forest income in i903-,{ was about Rs, 4,300, and the cxpcj! 


Minerals. 


diture Rs. i,Soc- 

The hills near the c-ipital cont.ain large quintit!- . 
excellent sandstone, mostly of a greyi-'h c/dtiur, bn*, in pL 
almost white dr deep red. 'I’lir '-torn- in mmdi u -'l 
building purposes-. Iron and d,ipp'-.- have lr<'n f'-'U! 1 
places, but these minerals are not mov ivorl'--ii 


of 


t'f , 
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The manufactures are unimportant, and consist of rough Arts aw 
cotton fabrics, floorcloths, brass utensils, knives, and sword- “finufac 
blades. The chief exports are opium (to Ujjain and Indore), Com- 
oilseeds, and cotton ; Avhile the chief imports are food-grains merce 
(mainly from Haraoti), salt, sugar, cloth, and metals. 

There is at present no railway in the State, but the Nagda- Means o 
Muttra line, now under construction, will pass through three 
iakhls. The total length of metalled roads is 64 miles, and 
of unmetalled roads 72 miles. The State adopted Imperial 
postal unity in 1900, and now contains six Government post 
offices, two of which (at Jhalrapatan and the chhaont) are also 
telegraph offices. 

Owng to its geographical position, the State has generally Famine, 
a very good rainfall, and scarcities and famines are uncommon. 

Indeed, during the last hundred years the only famine appears 
to have been that of 1899-1900. The rain practically ceased 
after July, 1899, with the result that the autumn crop failed 
almost entirely, and there was considerable scarcity of fodder. 

The Darbar started numerous works and poorhouses, at which , 


nearly if inillion units were relieved at a cost exceeding 


•2 lakhs, and, besides making liberal advances to agriculturists, 
granted remissions and suspensions of land revenue. 


The State is governed by the Raj Rana, with the assis- Administ 
tance of a Dlwan. In charge of each of the five tahslls is 
a tahsilddr, who is assisted by a naib-tahsllddr in the large 
Patan tahstl. 

Inj the administration of justice the courts follow generally Civil and 

the Codes in force in British India. The lowest courts are p^iminal 

justice. 

those of the tahsilddrs’, they decide civil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 100 in value, and can sentence to one month’s imprison- 
ment and fine up to Rs, 30, Over them are the Dlwdni 
addlat, which tries civil suits not exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value, 
and the Faujddri addlat, which can pass a sentence of two 
yea.Qs’ imprisonment and fine up to Rs. 300. The next court 
is the Appellate Court 3 its powers on the civil side are 
unlimited, while on the criminal side it can pass any sentence 
allowed by law, but its proceedings in capital cases require 
the confirmation of the Mahakina khds, which is presided 
over by the Raj Rana, and is the final appellate authority 
in the State. 

* ^ ^ 

The normal revenue is at present about 4 lakhs a year, the Finance. 

•chief sources being land (3 lakhs) and custdfins (Rs. 60,000). 

•The ordinary^ expenditure ^s slightly less than the revenue, 


-iftfkrTlO OTtfi m-TVItT 
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revenue and judicial staff (Rs. 72,000), palace and pri\y 
purse (Rs. 45,000), public works and tribute to Government 
(Rs. 30,000 each), and stables (about Rs. 20,000). The Stale 
is free from debt. 

Jhalawar had formerly a silver and copper coinage of its 
own, known as Mada 7 t shdhi (after its ffnst chief), and up to 
about 1893 the value of the^Jocal rupee was always equal to, 
and sometimes greater than, that of the British coin. Sub- 
sequently it began to decline in e.xchange value, till, in 1S99, 
123 Madan shahi rupees exchanged for 100 Brit'sh. The Raj 
Rana thereupon decided to abolish the local coinage, and 
introduce British in its stead as the sole legal tender in the 
State; and this was carried out, with the assistance of Govern- 
ment, between March i and August 30, 1901. 

The State may be divided into two main areas : namely, 
that paying revenue to the Darbar and called khdlsa, and 
that granted revenue-free to jaglrddrs and Jnudfiddrs. 'I'he 
former occupies about 558 and the latter 252 square miles. 
The majority of the jaglrda7's pay a small tribute yearly or 
every second year to the Darbar, and some hav,e to supi)ly 
horses and men for the service of the State. uMudfi land?, 
are those granted for religious or charitable purposes or in 
lieu of pay, and some of the holders have to pay certain 
dues {sisd/a) every other year. In the khdlsa area there arc 
two tenures : namely, kkdfeddri, which is the same as ryofxcdri, 
and ivata7idd7'i, which is somewhat similar to zat/ti/uidn. 
The former prevails in the P.'itan tabs'll ; each indu’idua! 
holder is responsible directly to the State for the revenue 
of his holding, and po.ssesscs certain rights which arc heritable, 
and which can be mortgaged but not sold. In tlic rest of 
the State, the other tenure prevails. 'I'hc U'atariddrs are 
members of the village community, and their interests are 
hereditary and transferable, and not lost by absence. 'I'ht-y 
arc responsible for p.aymcnt of the .State demand, and atr.ange 
among themselves for the cultivation of the village laticis and 


the distribution of the revenue. 

Formerly the land revenue wa.s paid in kind ; but in 1H05 
Zrdim Singh substituted a money-rate jier llgba fur ca'di cl..*.; 
of soil, and l\|s rates remained noininally in fotcc till the 


present settlement was made in tSS,;. This ,«a-u!c!nrf!t v..i 
concluded directly with individu.i! holders ibl.itAari) in tl; 
Piitan tabsil, attvl with the wafandars in the f! -,t t>{ fh*- 
'I'he rates per acre vary ft<)m duout Ks. 5 tp 1 .' 
for ‘wet’ land, and from about 13 anf.e‘. to iV- ! 7' 
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land, but the or betel-leaf gardens near the capital pay 
more than Rs. 44 per acre. 

'Die militar)’ force consists of 100 cavalry, 71 gunners, and Army. 
420 infantry, and there are 20 field and 25 other guns classed 
as serviceable. The ni.ajority (about 300) of the infantry arc 
employed on police duties in the districts. 

The police force proper niunbcrs 366 ofl'iccrs and men, rolice. 
30 df the latter being mounted, distributed over seven police 
stations. There are also 166 village chnvhidars who hold 
lands revenucffrcc for their services. 

Besides the Central jail at the c/ihaom, there are lock-ups at Jails, 
the head-quarters of each in which persons sentenced to 

imprisonment not exceeding one month arc confined. 

In regard to the literacy of its population, Jhiilawar stands Ecluc.'iiio 
seventh among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, 
with 3-4 jier cent. (6-4 males and 0-2 female.s) able to read 
and write. There are now nine schools in the State, and the 
daily average attendance during 1904-5 was 424. Tlie only 
notable institution is the high school (at the chhaom), in , 
which English, Urdii, Hindi, and Sanskrit are taught. The 
T>thcr schools arc all primary, and include one for girls 
(attended by twelve pupils) and one specially for Sondhias. 

No fees arc charged anywhere, and the yearly expenditure 
on education is about Rs. 6,000. 

In the beginning of 1904 there were four hospitals and two Hospitals 

dispensaries, but one of the latter was closed during the year. 
rr... ... . . ° ^ . pensanes. 

The lyDspitals have accommodation for 34 m-paticnts. During 

1904 the number of cases treated was 38,177 (189 being those 

of in-patients), and 1,533 operations were performed. 

Vaccination was commenced about 1870-1, but is nowhere Vaccina- 
compulsor)’. A staff of two vaccinators is kept up, and in 
1904-5 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
2,114, or more than 23 per 1,000 of the population. The 
totabfitate expenditure on medical institutions and vaccination, 
including a share of the pay of the Agency Surgeon and his 
establishment, is about Rs. 17,000. 

[Rajpttidna Gazetteer, vol. ii (1879, under revision) ; 

H. B. Abbott, Settleme?it Report (1885); P. A. Weir and 
J. Crofts, Medico-topographical Account of Jhalcywar (1900).] 

^ Jhalrapatan Chhaoni (or cantonment). — Chief town and 
official capital of the State of Jhalawar, Rajputana, situated 
in 24° 36' N. and 76° 10' E., on a rising sftetch of rocky 
ground over 1^000 feet abc^e the sea, between the fort of 
Gagraun (in ,Kotah)) and the town of Jhalrapatan. The 
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by Zahm Singh, regent of Kotah, and was at first merely 
a permanent camp, which he made his head-quarters i 

gradually took the place of tents and huts, and in course 
of time the old camp attained the importance of a town. 
The population in 1901 niimbered 14,315, of whom 9,501, 
cent., were Hindus, and 4,402, or 31 per tent., 
Musalmans. The Raj Rana’s palace is enclosed by a high 
masonry wall forming a square, with large circular bastions 
at each corner, and tw'O semicircular ones in the centre of 
each side of the square. The principal entrance is on the 
eastern side, and the approach to it is along the main street 
of the bazar running due east and west. About a mile to 
the south-west is a sheet of water,- below which are several 
gardens, and in one of these is the summer residence of 
the chief, surrounded by a canal filled with water from the 
tank. The sanitation, lighting, water-supply, and roads of 
the chhaoni are looked after by a municipal committee which 
was established about 1876-7. The receipts, dcfivcd mainly 
from the rent of State houses and shops, and the sale wf 
unclaimed property, average about Rs. 5,000 yearly, and the / 
expenditure is slightly less. Besides the palace, law courts, 
and public offices, the towm contains a combined post and 
telegraph office, a Central jail, a couple of schools, and 
a hospital. The jail has accommodation for 164 prisoners, 
and the daily average number in 1904 was 79. Tlie jirjsoncrs 
are employed in making carpets, blankets, cotton cloth, 
shoes, &c,, and in printing, bookbinding, and gardening. 
The jail costs about Rs. 6,200 a year, and the mnnufiicturcs 
bring in about Rs. 1,150. Of the schools, one is for boys 
and the other for girls. The former is a high .school, with 
a daily average attendance in 1904-5 of 16-5. Ihc hospit.it 
has accommodation for fourteen in-patients. ^ 

Jhalrapatan Town (locally called ITitan).— Ilcad ijuartcr ' 
of the Patan ialisiUod the commercial cajiifal of die St.iu; 
Thalawar, Rajputana, silualcd in a 4 ° 3 -' N. .-iml jS" M _ 

the foot of a low range of hills and on the lolt h tnl -'t a 
.trenn, kitown as thc Chandrabhaga. Ropnlatton (test,, 


7055. Several modes of deriving thc name an. i-r.-... 
Some say the word 'nteans the - city of hellV am tart me . .. 

called because it contained lo^ t'-ntt-; ^ - ^ 
hat it is the ‘city '‘(/frAr.e) of .v 


Some say 

towTi was so 

bells t others that 
, , in the rivulet aheve me-vti ■ 


others again say that the Avord jhalra refers to the Rajput clan 
(Jhala), to which the founder of the new town belonged. The 
town possesses a combined post and telegraph office, a small 
lock-up for prisoners sentenced to short terms, a vernacular 
school attended by about 57 boys, and a dispensary for out- 
patients. • 

A little to the south of the ^Aresent town there formerly 
existed a city called Chandravati, said to have been built by 
Raja Chandra Sena of Malwa, who, according to Abul Fazl, 
AA'as the imml^diate successor of the famous Vikramadit3'a. 
General Cunningham visited the site in 1864-5, ^.nd wrote : — 

‘ Of its antiquity there can be no doubt, as I obtained 
several specimens of old cast copper coins without legends, 
besides a few of the still more ancient square pieces of silver 
which probably range as high as from 500 to 1000 B.c. 
These coins are, perhaps, sufficient to show that the place was 
occupied long before the time of Chandra Sena ; but as none 
of the existing ruins would appear to be older than the sixth or 
seventh century a.d., it is not improbable that the city may 
have been refouhded by Chandra Sena, and named after him- 
self Chandr|vati. I think it nearly certain that it must have 
been the capital of Ptolemy’s district of Sandrabatis, and, if 
so, the tradition which assigns its foundation to the beginning 
' of the Christian era would seem to be correct.’ 

This ancient city is said to have been destroyed, and its 
temples despoiled, in the time of Aurangzeb, and the princi- 
pal remains are now clustered together on the northern bank 
of thejChandrabhaga stream. The largest and the earliest of 
these is the celebrated Ivtgam temple of Sitaleswar Mahadeva, 
Avhich Mr. Fergusson described as ‘ the most elegant specimen 
of columnar architecture ’ that he had seen in India, an opinion 
fully concurred in by General Cunningham. The date of this 
temple was put by them’ at about a.d. 600. It Avas just to the 
north of these remains that Zalim Singh, the famous minister 
of Kqjah, founded the present toAvn in 1796, including Avithin 
its limits the temple of Sat saheli (or ‘ seven damsels ’) and 
a Jain temple Avhich formerly belonged to the old city. To 
encourage inhabitants, Zalim Singh is said to have placed a 
large stone tablet in the centre of the chief bazar, on Avhich 
was engraved a promise that new settlers Avould be excused the 
payment of customs dues, and would be fined no more than 
Rs. 1-4-0 for whatever crime convicted. These privileges 
were annulled in 1850, Avhen the Kamdar, (minister) of 
lyiaharaj Rana Prithwi Singjh had the tablet removed, and 

thrown into a tlnk, Avj^ence it Avas dug out about 1876. 
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There are two salt lakes, one at Clihapar in the south near 
Svij^garh and the other at Lunkaransar, 51 miles north-cast of 
the capital ; both are small, and the latter only is worked now. 
Of artificial lakes the most notable is that at Gajner, 19 miles 
south-Avest of Bikaner city, where the Maharaja has a p.ilace, 
shooting-box, and garden. „ 

Nearly the whole of the S-ate is covered with blown sand 
driven up from the Rann of Cutch by the prevailing sojjth- 
Avest AA-inds ; the sandhills are of the transA’erse type, Avith their 
longer axes at right angles to the direction of the Avind. 
Nummulitic rocks, limestones, and clays crop out from 
beneath the sands and are found in aa-cIIs ; coal was dis- 
coA'ered in these rocks in a aa'cII at Palana in 1S96, and fuller’s 
earth is found in the same formation. At Dalmera. 42 miles 
north-east of the capital, there is a small outcrop of Vindhyan 
sandstone, Avhich is largely quarried for building purposes; 
and superficial deposits of g}*psum occur in A-arious parts. 

There are no forests, and, for Avant of Avater, trees are .scarce. 
The commonest is the khejra {Prosopis spicipern), the pods, 
bark, and leaves of Avhich are eaten by cattle, and in times of 
famine by the poor. Next come the Jill {SalvadSra nkoiJcj)^ 
and the khair (^Acacia Catechu). The hahul (Acacia aralica) 
is found on the sandhills; a fcAV sh'tsham trees (7)allcrxia 
Sissoo) groAv spontaneously in the neighbourhood of Srij.'m* 
garh, and there are plantations of her (Zizyphus Jttjuba) and 
other trees at the capital. The best timber produced is 
that of the rohira (Tccoma undulata). Of bushes, the most 
common is the phag' (Calligonum) ; its tAvigs and roof.'< are 
u.sed to support the sides of AA-ells, and supply materia! for 
huts, Avhile its buds are c.aten AA-ith buttermilk and condiments 
by the poor. I'lic saJ/Y (.Sa/sola) is an important and v.du.dtle 
plant Avhich groAvs plentifully in the firm soil north of th.e 
Ghaggar, and in the .south-Avest of the -Anflpgarh ‘.uhdivi.sfon ; 
an impure carbonate of soda, used in Avashing and (being 
cloth, is obtained by burning the plant. '1‘he /.-•/;>, a •■hnih of 
the .‘-amc species, but of a darker colour, i - gener.dly found 
in conjunction Avith the sajji arid yields sod.i of an in.f-ri 'r 
quality. 'I'hc large number of e.\cci!int fo Idr r gru' f.r , 
Avhich Bikaner is famous rn.'ikc the Cfjuntry, in ye.-.p. of even 


fair r.iinfall, one of the licst gra/ing-ground . in Indi.i, 

ddie fauna is not ver) varied. 'J’he Indian f-a.'c!!.- f-. eerinr, n 
evervAvlierc, aiifl antehtpe and AAoba--, are n!'t AMfii ic. C’.-' 
north. Wild Img arc gener.Ally ,to b- feim! in tlw h-; 
the Ghagg.\r, and there urc for tl rni at f.:;e t 


I'.-Atin.i. 
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and ihc capital. Tltc St.itc i*; l.unou*. lot it** itnpcfi.sl 
grouse, of wliirh, in a good year, enmnuni’. Ua;,:- eon I’r tnade. 
and there .arc a good many lnn.l.irii, c'.po i.iHy tin* le - er 
species 

The climate is dry and gem rally healthy, thotigh ehai.ie- < !i;’ 
tcrired by cMraordipaty cNltetm'. f»f iem| cTa'.nrc. ne.tith- 
the summer the heat i'. e\ertalingly ; h<'t v.nu!-. M-av 

witl^ great force in May, Itme. and past of July, heavy 'and 
storms .arc of frequent <»crune5n e, .and the '.un i'. -o poc. ;fid 
that even the«K‘oplc of the cuuntty feat to ttasel itt ;!;c tu;(!d!<- 
of the d.ay. V)n the other liand, ih<- cold in liu- v.int.-; j. 
generally intense, .and tret '; and vegctaliott are not inhc'p'.cttt’y 
injured by the frost, 'bhe aver.age mean tcmpenatiitc .n the 
capit.al is .about Si^ with a mean daily rattge of about :: . 

The annual minfall for the whole State average, a little j;. a 


under le inches, v.atying fnun lc‘.s than t» inch'-'' in the north' 
west to over i.} inches in the south < a*.t and ea'.t. About 
two-thirds of the rain is receivetl in July ;uul .-Xup.tt'.t. The 
he.avicsl fall in any one year was neatly .55 int hes at tdiutti, itr 
the south-east, in tSq:, while in i.Sfi5 lc'.s llian half :m inch * 
fell at Anu^jgarh in the north-we<;t .and Hnmim.'nrgarh in the 
north-c.ast. 


The Stale was founded by lUka, a Rruluir Rajput, the sisi'a ! It. 'any. 
son of R.ao Jodha, chief of Mfirw.'ir. He is said to have been 
born in 1439, twenty-six years Inter, accompanied by his- 
uncle Kandhal, his brother Ihda, and others t)f less reptitc, 
started out to conquer the country now kntjwn as Hikaner. 

The territory was at that time occupied ])arily by various 
Rajput clans, such as the Rhatis, the Chauh.ans, the Mohils, 
and the Johiyas ; p-irlly by Jats, and partly by Mus.almans, 
prominent among whom wore the Rhatiis, or, in other words, 

Bhati Rajputs converted to Isl.am. Rika ajjpc.ars to have been 
first opposed by the Bhatis in the west, hut, by marrying the 
daughter of the Rao of Pfigal (whose descendant is one of the 
princiflal nobles of the State at the present time), he .allied 
himself with the most powerful Bh.ali family in that region. 

He next came in contact with the Jals, who were constantly 
^ quarrelling with each other; the most influential clan of this 
tribe is said to have been that of the Godaras, who determined 
to conciliate the invader. Accordingly, they voliTntarily acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of BTka, on certain conditions accepted 
by the latter, who further bound himself and h]s succcssons to 
receive the it/{a of inauguratign from the hands of the descend- 
ants of the he3]d of this clan, and to this day the headman of 
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the Godaras applies ‘ the unguent of royalty to the forehead 
of Bikas successors.’ Soon afterwards the rest of the Ifits 
were subdued, and in 1485 Bika founded the small fort (at 
the capital) which still bears his name, while the building of 
the city itself was begun in 14SS. Bika died in 1504, and his 
successors gradually extended and cons9lidated their posses- 
sions, until in 1541 I^Ialdeff^ chief of Manvar, invaded the 
country', slew the Rao, Jet Singh, captured the fort ai^the 
capital, and possessed himself of about half the torritoiy. 
The fort was, however, retaken by Bikaner troops in 1544; 
and in the same year Kal3’an Singh, son and subccssor of Jet 
Singh, joined the imperial army near Delhi, marched with it 
to Ajmer, and was present at the battle near that cit}* in which 
Maldeo was defeated. This is the first mention of intercourse 
between the Bikaner State and the Aruhammaclan emperors 
of Delhi. 

In 1570 Kalyan Singh and his son Rai Singh waited on 
Akbar at Niigaur (in Mfirwar), where, in the words of the 
latter’s historian', ‘the loyalty and sincerity of both father 
and son being manifest, the emperor married Kaly.in Singh’s 
daughter.' Rai Singh succeeded his father in 157' and ruled 
for forty years ; he was the first Raja of Bikaner, was ont; of 
Akbar’s most distinguished generals, ser\‘ing in the country 
round Attock, in Gujarat, the Deccan, Sind and other parts, 
and was rewarded with a grant of 52 district.s, inclutling Ilfm-'i 
and Hissar. Me had a place on the list of mansaf'.iars higlu r 
than any other Hindu c.vccpt the chief of Amber fjaifmr), 
and in 7586 he gave his daughter in marriage to Salfin \aff<'r- 
wards the emperor Jahangir), their s(.m, I’arwe/, being one of 
those whounsuccessfully strove for the empire with Shah Jah.'ln. 
The main fort of Bikaner was built during Rai SinghV rule. 
The next chief of note was Karan Singh (1631-60), who, in 
the struggle between the .sons of .Shah Jalifm for the imperii! 
throne, threw in his lot with the fortunate Attr.!ng.''-b. Hi. 
Iasi .service was in the Deccan, where he foutuh-d three vii!,' c . - 
namclv, Karanpur.a, B.adampura, and Ke-.ri .^inghput.r 
were licld by the Darbfir till 1004, when they, tn.y nh- r v,i:i! 
a fourth vill.age n.anied Kr>kanw-'iri, were tr.irv.lerrcfl t>< the 
Briti.sh Government in exeh.ange for two viShig.r. in Hi '-r 
Di'.trict and a'cash paj-ment of R ■. 25,033. K.ar.m 
eUlc.st .Min, Anu[) Sinvh (f66<)-oS). uh.o.--ncd with di.tm -'.- 'f. 
in the Deccan, took a prominent fctrt in the cwptiirr »<; G‘ •' 
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conda, and was made a Maharaja, a title since licld by his 
successors. 

Tliroughout the eighteenth century there was constant 
fighting between llikancr and Jodhpur, and much land was 
alternately lost and won. In 17SS Surat Singh succeeded 
to the chiefship, and twenty years later occurred the eighth 
invasion of Bikaner by Jndhinfl-; and it was while the army 
of •the latter Slate was in a half-hearted manner besieging 
the fort that Elphinslonc passed through Bikaner on his 
mission to tCrdnil. Mahar.aja Sural Singh treated him with 
great respect and apjilicd for the iwoleclion of the British 
Government, but this request could not be granted as it was 
opposed to the policy then prevailing. Between 1809 and 
I St 3 Surat Singh, wiiosc extortions knew no hounds and whose 
cruelly kept pace with his avarice and his fears, plundered, 
fined, and murdered his Th.'ikur.s, with the result that in 
1815 there was a more or less general rebellion. The ousted 
Thakurs recovered their estates, ravaged the country, and 
defied the Darbur ; Amir Khan appeared on the scene in 
1816, and the insurrection had become so serious that the 
.^Maharaja again asked for British aid. A treaty was concluded 
on March 9, 181S, and British troops entered the Stale, 
captured twelve forts and restored them to the Darbar, and 
suppressed the insurgents. SCiral Singh died in 1S2S and 
was succeeded by his son Ratan Singh, who, in violation of 
his treaty engagements, invaded Jais.almer to revenge some 
injuries committed by subjects of the latter. Jaisalmer had 
prepared an army to repel the invasion, and botli parties 
had applied to neighbouring States for assistance, when the 
British Government interfered, and, through the arbitration 
of the Maharana of Udaipur, the dispute was settled. In 
1830 the chief again found some of his nobles troublesome 
and applied for British aid to reduce them, but this could' 
not be granted. During the next five years dacoity was so 
rife on the border to the south and south-east that it was 
decided to raise a special force to suppress it. This force 
was called the Shekhawati Brigade, and for seven years the 
Bikaner State contributed Rs. 22,000 a year towards its cost. 
The Thakurs continued their plundering for a time, but the 
brigade, under the vigorous leadership of*Major Forster, 
Soon brought them to order. In 1842 the Maharaja supplied 
200 camels for the Afghan expedition; in 1844 he agreed to a 
reduced scale of duties on g(jods in transit through his country, 
and he assistell Government in both the Sikh campaigns. Ratan 
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Singh died in 1851^ and was succeeded by his son, Sard.ir 
Singh. He did good service during the I^Iutiny by sheltering 
Europeans and co-operating against the rebels of Hansi and 
Hissar, and as a reward received in 1861 a grant of the Tibi 
parga 7 ia, consisting of forty-one -v-illages of Sirsa District. 
Sardar Singh’s rule was remarkable for Vie constant change 
of ministers, of whom there* were no less than eighteen in 
the twenty-one years. For a few years the State was Hcll 
administered ; but subsequently affairs fell into confusion, a 
large amount of debt was incurred, and the exactions of the 
Maharaja, in his anxiety to increase the revenue, gave rise 
to much discontent. In 186S the Thakurs again rose to 
resist the extortions of their chief; a Political officer was 
deputed, and affairs were for the time amicably arranged. 
Sardar Singh died on May 16, 1872 ; he had received a sanad 
of adoption in 1S62, and his widow and the principal persons 
of the State selected DGngar Singh as his succc.ssor. Tiic 
choice was confirmed by Government, and Dfingar Singh 
was invested with full powers in 1S73. The principal event 
of his time was the rebellion of the Th.ikurs in 1883. This 
was due to an attempt on the part of the chief to increase ^ 
the amount of the tribute p.ayable by the nobles in lieu of 
military’ service, and it was not till a British force from Nasir- 
abad had marched a considerable distance towards Bikaner 
that the majority of the 'rhakurs surrendered unconditionally 
to the Political iAgcnt. .Some of them still held together, 
but eventually gave in ; a Political Agent was pcrmancrrlly 
located at Bikaner, and the differences between the chief atrii 
his nobles were gradually adjusted. Diingar Siriglr died in 
1S87 without issue, having shortly before his deatli .adopted 
his brother, Ganga Singh. Tire choice was a[),')roverl by 
(Jovernment, .and Mahar.aja Ganga Bingh, "ho w.ts born in 
■:8.So, succeeded as the twenty-fir.st chief of liik.uif r. Hr 
was educated at the Mavo Gollegc at Ajmer, and w.i*. ir.vc'.ti-il 
with full [vowers in 1S08. During his minority the v,.as 
administered by a Oiuncil presided nvi.r by t!u‘ Pohtle.d 
Agent. 'I'he principal events of the pre-.'-nt nd.r Irtvr b*-* :! 
the raising of an Imperial Service r.tme! r<>rp, (eiiich bar. 
Served in China and more recently in .‘^orn'dil.u'.d) ; th- « o;; 
■stnitrtion of a r.^Iway from th** .Nl.aru'ir lord'-r rn th-’ 


to the Ptirrjab breder in tb.» 
local currenev; the di'.e.n'e; 
great f.unine of 1.800 -toaa. 
within .a ye.ar of receivirtg 


north 'M’.t , the ro!nrr-,i(Tri 
y »)f a roal-tuinc at I’.d'-na; . 
in rclievis'.a ’.'•hiHi th.e 
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personal part. Maharaja Ganga Singh holds the Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal of the first class, is an honorary major in the Indian 
Army, took part in the China campaign, is a G.C.I.E., a 
K.C.S.L, and A.D.C. to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The 
State pays no tribute, and the chief is entitled to a salute 
of 17 guns. * 

The number of towns and villages is 2,110, and the popu- The 
lation at each of the three enumerations was : (1881) 509,021, 
(1891) 831,955, and (1901) 584,627. The decrea'se of nearly 
30 per cent!, during the last decade was due partly to emigra- 
tion in consequence of scarcity in 1891-2 and 1896-7 and 
of famine in 1899-1900, and partly to excessive mortality, 
chiefly from cholera and malarial fever, in the same years. 

The State is divided into the four nizdmats of Bikaner, Reni, 
Sujangarh, and Suratgarh, with head-quarters at the places 
from which each is named. The principal towns are Bikaner 
City, Churu, Ratangarh, and Sardarshahr. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population in 
1901 


J 

• Nisantat 

Number of 

Population. 

Percentage 
of variation 
in popula- 
tion between 
i8gi and 
zgoi. 

Number 
of persons 
able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Bikaner .... 

I 

537 

i 94>2 97 

- 30-8 

5,946 

Reni .... 

4 

648 

275 >ii 3 

- 32-2 

3,964 

Sujangarh 

3 

436 

147,172 

- 29 '.'; 

3,712 

Suratgarh 

9 

I 

480 

68,045 

— i8-4 

1,262 

State total 

9 

2,101 

584,627 

- 29-7 

14,884 


In 1901 Hindus numbered 493,534, or more than 84 per 
cent, of the totals Musalmans, 66,050, or more than ii per 
cent. ; and Jains, 23,403, or about 4 per cent. The only 
religious sect peculiar to the State is that of the AlakhgIr'S*. 
It i^ neither large nor important, but is interesting from the 
fact that it was founded by a member of the despised caste 
of Chamars, and numbers high-caste men among its adherents. 
Lalgir founded the sect about 1830; he denounced idolatry 
and taught his followers to call only on the ‘ Incomprehensible ’ 
(Alakh), and their sole worship consisted in^the repeating of 
this word ‘ Alakh.’ Charity was to be practised ; the taking 
*of life and the eating of flesh was forbidden, and asceticism 
was encouraged. The sole reward held out to his followers 
, was the attainment of purity, untroubled contemplation, and 

serenity. There a^s no future state ; all perished Avith the 

* 
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Castes 


occupa- 

tions. 


body, which was finally dissolved into the elements. The 
Alakhgirs are chiefly ascetics, though a few are fiimiiy men ; 
they do not admit INIusalmans ; they consider themselves a Jain 
sect, and re.spect but do not worship the Jain Ivtshis, and 
they wear clothes of a reddish colour like the Dadiipanthis. 
The language mainly spoken in the Suiie is Marw-iri, one 
of the four main groups of IvajasthanL 
and The most numerous caste is that of the Jat.s, who number 
i 33 >ooo> or more than 22 per cent, of the toUal. As noticed 
above, they held a considerable portion of the t,<*rritory })rior 
to the Rathor conquest, and the headman of the Godfira clan 
still has the pri\'ilege of placing the /i/ca or mark of inaugura- 
tion on the forehead of each new chief of Bikaner. 'I'hc J.at.s 
are now almost all agriculturists. The ne.xt most numerous 
caste is that of the Brahmans, who number 6-!, 000, or nc.uiy 
II per cent., the principal ciivision.s being Pushkarna and 
Paliwnl. They arc mostly traders and agriculturist.*:, and 
generally a hard-working clasjs. After the Br.'dtmans come 
, the Chamdrs (59,000 in number); they are also called Balai>, 
and are workers in leather, cultivators, and village drudges. 
The 2 ilahrijan.s, mostly O.sw.al, MahesrJ, and Agarval], mitubcr t 
56,000, and form the great majority of the trading community; 
many of them arc very wcaltliy and carry on an CNlcnsiv(* 
business in tlic remoie.st parts of India. The R.\i[nit*. ntitn- 
ber 54,500, the majority being of tlie ruling cinn. R.'ilhor. 
Some liold land and others are in the .service of the D.trli’tr, 
or of the nobles; but the greater proportimi are culti\.^tor,., 
and lazy and indifferent as such. 'I'hc only (astr or trt!'-'; 
found in no other .State in Rdjjiut.'ina is that fd the ItAtli-., 
who number 17,700, mostly itj the north : th-' vord r.i/'i 
means ‘cruel’ or ‘ruthless.’ 'J'hcy a.re said to he IL'd;.:!;. 
converted to Islam, and are r;d!e<i I’.icJih okis in Hi "r, 
tjiil tlicir exact oriuiti is douinful : th.ey nihi\.itf hut littl*- 


.r'T't r’-i 




,{*.r 


land, and their chief ota-ujeitiotis arc {nsiurim; tic 


cattle, and stealing tlic r.iulc of nth* r ; 


iplc. 
r ‘ I'Ul.. 


pojntl.rtion as :i whole, 4 15,^61, or 71 per 
in or (h'pendcnl on agriculture. 

'riu- southern, cetural, and wc-tern p fTli -rr. of t! 
form a pkiin of the Hgh.te-'t ct.e, of',in<!y hto^tt 
interv.d- t?y tid/c- o! .-.Inuot pur.- -ar.-h ’1 fc- nof.li-r 
of thi. tr.ut may h-* r'oi! rh)> dmur 
( ■d!.e’v'.!r. 'i'hc niimtry to the t’orili t!;-- m / t f 
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Hissar border. In the eastern districts the soil is a sandy 
loam, for the most part well adapted to the conditions of the 
local rainfall; while in the south-east it is less loamy, and 
sandhills are more frequently met with. The agricultural 
methods employed are of the simplest description. For the 
hhanf ox autumn c?op only one ploughing is given, and the 
seed is sown at the same time l 5 y means of a drill attached to 
thfc?rear of the plough. The labour of ploughing is very small 
in the light and sandy soil, and with a camel about 37 acres 
can be ploughed and sown for the kharif, at the rate of about 
2 acres a day. Islore trouble is taken for the cultivation of 
the rahi or spring crop in the loamy soil. The land receives 
two preliminary ploughings at right angles to each other, and 
is harrowed and levelled after each in order to keep in the 
moisture ; the seed is sown at the third ploughing, and more 
attention is paid to weeding th,in in the case of the autumn 
crops. In the central sandy tract there is practically only one 
harvest, the khatif, and the principal crops are hajra, vwth^ 
and jowar. The cultivation of rabi crops, such as wheat, ^ 
barley, an^ gram, may be said to be confined to the Suratgarh 
» nizaimt in the north and portions of the Reni nizamat in the 
-east. 

Agricultural statistics are available from 1898-9, and only Agncul- 
for the khdlsa area, or land paying revenue direct to the State, 

This. area is liable to fluctuation, and may at the present time principal 
be put at 7,372 square miles, or rather less than one-third of 
the §tate. The area for which returns exist is 6,539 square 
miles, from which must be deducted 119 square miles not 
available for cultivation, leaving an area of 6,420 square miles. 

The net area cropped in 1903-4 was 933 square miles, or 
about 14 per cent., of the total khdlsa area available for 
cultivation. The areas under the principal crops were : bdjra, 

222 square miles, or about 24 per cent, of the net area cropped'f 
graiPj 25 square miles; til, 21 square miles; barley, 18 square 
miles ; jozudr, 1 1 square miles ; and wheat, 4 square miles. 

A few acres bore Indian corn in the north, cotton and rape- 
seed in the north and east, or tobacco in the east and south. 

Cattle, sheep, and camels are an important part of the Live-stocli 
wealth of the agricultural population, and in the almost unculti- 
vated tracts in the north-west and west they form practically the 
only source of income of the pastoral trfbes found there. The 
sheep are famous, but the riding camels ^have somewhat 
^deteriorated of late, and t 05 encourage breeding a fair is held 
yearly at the 1 capita^ in the cold season. Other important 
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cattle fairs are the Gogameri held in August and Septemher 
at Gogano, near Nohar in the east, and one at Kolait, 25 miles 
south-west of the capital. Attempts are being made to improve 
the breed of sheep by importing Australian rams. 

Irrig.ntion. Of the total area (933 square miles) cultivated in 1903-4, 
20 square miles, or about 2 per cent., wece irrigated : namely, 
15^ square miles from canaJs, and 4-| from wells and other 
sources. Up to 1897, with the exception of a few plots 
watered by wells in the east, and a small aj’ea irrigated from 
the Western Jumna and Sirhind canals, artificial^lrrigation was 
unknown in the State. The Ghaggar floods irrigated by natural 
flow a small area in the north, and occasionally the Katli river 
benefited a few villages in the east. The Ghaggar canals, 
already referred to, were constructed in 1896-7, and are two 
in number. The northern runs for more than 29 miles and 
the southern for 22 miles in Bikaner territory. The total 
capital outlay of the Darbar to the end of 1904-5 was 4-7 lakhs. 
The area irrigated from these canals in Bikaner territory during 
the eight years ending 1904-5 averaged about 17 square miles, 
the income about Rs. 15,700, and the Darbar’s share^of working 
expenses Rs, 10,800. c 

Minerals. The principal mineral worked in the State is coal. It was 
discovered in 1896 while sinking a well at Palana, about 
14 miles south of the capital. Operations were started in 
1898, and the colliery was connected with the railway in 1899, 
by a siding 10 miles long. The seam is over 20 feet in 
thickness, 250 feet below the surface, and 50 above water-level. 
More than two million tons of coal are said to exist, and only 
in one direction has the seam shown signs of disappearing. 
The total capital outlay (excluding the cost of the railway 
siding) was a lakh to the end of 1904-5 ; in that year 44,450 
( tons were sold, the total earnings were Rs. 86,100, the working 

■^-expenses Rs. 15,700, and the net earnings Rs. 70,400, or a 
profit of 70 per cent, on the capital cost. The collierj’^ives 
employment to about 100 labourers daily ; the average price 
of the coal at the mine head is about Rs. 2-9-0 per ton. The 
coal is of inferior quality, but when mixed with the Bengal variety 
is found satisfactory, and is largely used on the Jodhpur- 
Blkaner Railway and by the State Public Works department; 
an increasing amount is annually exported to the Punjab. 
The salt lakes at Chh%ar and Lunkaransar have already been 
mentioned. By, the agreement concluded with the Darbar 
in 1879 the total aggregate out-turn is restricted to 30,000, 
maunds, or about 1,100 tons a year. Th^ Lunkfiransar source 
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alone is worked now ; ilic salt, which is of inferior quality and 
consumed only by the poor or used .for curing skins and other 
antiseptic purposes, is produced in large solar evai^oration pans 
excavated in the bed of the lake. Excellent red sandstone is 
quarried near Dalmcra. on the railway 42 miles north-east of 
the capital. By the* aid of a 3-lon crane erected in 1899-1900 
the output has greatly increasec* and is now about 3,500 tons 
a /car. The sale proceeds in i9o.}-5 were about Rs. 14,000, 
compared with Rs. 11,000 in the preceding year, iJmestone 
is found in*piany localities, and fullers earth is quarried to 
the south-west of the capital ; it is used as a hair-wash and 
for dyeing cloth, and is exported in considerable quantities to 
the Punjab. A copper mine was discovered about the middle 
of the eighteenth century nc.ar Bidasar, 70 miles east by south- 
east of the capital, but it has not been worked for many years ; 
it is, however, now being examined by a company to whom 
a mining and prospecting concession was granted in 1904. 

The principal manufactures arc woollen fabrics, carpets, Arts .md 
ivory bracelets, pottery, lacquer-ware, leathern water-bags, and 
sweetmeatj. Of these the !oi$, or woollen shawls, arc of very 
» fine texture, and the carpets arc famous. 'Phe chief exports Corn- 
arc wool, woollen carpets and rugs, rape-seed, sugar-candy, 
saltpetre, soda, and fuller’s earth ; while the chief imports arc 
cereals, piece-goods, cotton, sugar and molasses, opium, 
tobacco, and metals. I'lic exports and imports are mostly 
carried by railway ; camels, however, arc used in carrying 
goodjS to and from Bhiwani and Hissar. 

The Bikaner section of the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway (metre Mc-ms of 
gauge), which runs through the State from the Marwar'bordcr 
on the south to the Sirsa border in the extreme north-east, and R:;il\v.nys. 
thence to Bhatinda, was constructed between 18S9 igo2 at 
the cost of the Darbar. The total length in Bikaner territory, 
including the Palana colliery siding, is a little more than^ 

245 iSiiles, The first section, from the Wfirwilr border to Bikaner 
cit)', was opened in December, 1891, and the extensions to 
Dalmera, Suratgarh, and finally to Bhatinda (in the Punjab) were 
completed in 1898, 1901, and 1902 respectively. The total 
capital outlay by the Darbar to the end of 1904-5 was 51 lakhs ; 
and in that year the total earnings and working expenses were 
respectively 7-4 and 3-4 lakhs, leaving a net profit of 4 lakhs, 
or nearly 8 per cent, on the capital outlay. The total length 
of metalled roads is 46|- miles ; these roade are all in the 
jVicinity of the capital and a-je maintained by the State. 

Imperial pQstal uoity was accepted by the Darbar i 
' . , 
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telegraph and there are now twenty-nine post offices in the State. In 
offices. addition to telegraph offices at the twenty-one railway stations, 
there are four Imperial telegraph offices. 

Famine. In a desert country like Bikaner, where the rainfall is pre- 
carious, and there is practically no artificial irrigation, famines 
and scarcities are not uncommon visitors*' A general famine 
is expected once in ten years*^and a local failure once in four; 
extensive emigration is the accustomed remedy. Since ^he 
beginning of the nineteenth century famines are known to have 
occurred in 1834, 1849, and i860, but the first p*f which any 
details are available is that of 1868-9. The Darbar did little 
or nothing except to distribute cooked food in the city, at 
a kitchen which had shortly to be moved several miles off, in 
consequence of the number of dead and dying ; and the only 
relief work was a small tank, which was soon closed for want 
of funds. The price of i^'ra rose to 6 seers for the rupee; 
and the State is said to have lost one-third of its population 
and nine-tenths of its cattle. The next famine was in 1891-2, 

^ when the area affected was 15,340 square miles, mostly in the 
north, where the kharlf harvest failed for the eigljth year in 
succession. Relief works, chiefly tanks, repairs to wells, and ‘ 
earthwork for the railway, were started in September, 1891, 
and closed in August, 1892 ; and during this period more 
than 1,151,000 units found employment, while over 404,000 
units were relieved gratuitously. Grass was very scarce, and 
was selling at 35 seers for the rupee, and about half the cattle 
are said to have died, but of these not more than 10 per, cent, 
were really valuable. The number of emigrants was estimated 
at about three times that of ordinary years. Prices rose to 
8 seers per rupee for wheat, bdjra, and moth ; but the average 
■was about 10, and the large imports of grain and the facilities 
afforded by the railway prevented the famine from pressing 
"severely on the people. The total expenditure on direct relief, 
including more than 2 lakhs of land revenue remittee^, was 
about 3-3 lakhs, and advances to agriculturists and suspensions 
of land revenue amounted to a further sum of Rs. 53,000. 
There was severe scarcity over three-fourths of the State in 
1896-7 ; the relief works consisted chiefly of the Ghaggar 
canals and the^ railway. More than 3,560,000 units were 
relieved, either on works or gratuitously, at a cost exceeding^ 
3*5 lakhs, and suspensions of land revenue and advances to 
agriculturists wene granted. The prices of grain averaged from 
7 to 9 seers per rupee, while graai was very scarce, and the, 
mortality among the cattle was heavy. The laft famine was 
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that of 1899-1900. The average rainfall for the whole State 
in 1S99 was 3^- inches, and the harvest naturally failed; but 
owing to the liberal expenditure of the Darbar and the well- 
considered measures of relief, personally supervised by the 
"Mahanaja, the peojrle suffered less than might har-e been 
expected. Relief w»rks and famine camps were .started in 
August, 1S99, .and maintained* till October, 1900, Over 
9,348,000 units were relic\’cd on work.s and over 1,840,000 
gratiiitouslj’, and the largest number relieved on any one day 
was nearly 4 jS,ooo. About 22 per cent, of the population 
emigrated, and 75 per cent, of the cattle arc said to h.ave died. 

Thanks to the railway, the price of grain was never as high 
as S seers for the rupee. The total expenditure on direct relief 
^Yas 8‘5 lakhs, of which nearly half was subscribed by the 
leading Seths or bankers, who h.ave a high reputation for 
benevolence; land revenue suspensions amounted 104.7 lakhs, 
and Rs. 85,300 w.as granted as loans to .agriculturists. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into four Adminis- 
districts or nizamats, each under an ofiiccr called a mzim ; and 
these are a^ain subdivided into eleven iahsils under iahslldars^ 
and seven smaller units each under a ttaii>-fahsildd}\ to which 
the name sub-/a//.r/V h.as been given. An ofiicer is in charge of 
each important department, and at the head of alTairs is the 
Jilaharaja, who has exercised full powers since 1S9S. His 
Highness is assisted by five secretaries, to each of whom are 
allotted certain dep.artments ; and there is a Council of five 
memljers, which is primarily a judicial body, but is consulted 
in matters of importance. The State has its own Codes and Civil .inti 
Acts for the guidance of its judiciary, based largely, if ^^^t 
entirely, on the similar enactments of British India; for"^ 
example, the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes 
were introduced in their entirety in 1S97. The lowest court 
is that of the uaib-tahslldar, who is a third-cKiss magistrate,’^ 
and c^n try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 300 in value. Next 
come the iahsiidars, who are second-class magistrates and 
decide suits not exceeding Rs. 500 in value. The iidzims hear 
appeals against the decisions in civil or criminal cases of the 
lower courts, are themselves magistrates of the first class, and 
decide suits not exceeding Rs. 10,000 in value. ^ The Appellate 
Court hears all appeals against the decisions of 7 iaztms, tries 
civil suits beyond their powers, and on \he criminal side can 
pass a sentence of ten years’ imprisonment. The Council is 
tjie highest appellate court lof the State, and has powers of 
revision in certain ca^es ; it deals with all murder cases, sub- 
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mitting them with its opinion to the Maharaja, who alone can 
pass sentence of death, o In addition to these tribunals, there 
are courts of honorary magistrates at the capital and the town 
of Nohar, and a Munsifs court at the capital. The former 
have the powers of second-class magistrates, and decide petty 
civil suits relating to immovable property^ while the latter can - 
try suits not exceeding Rs. 5<5o in value. 

The normal revenue of the State is about 26 lakhs and* the 
expenditure about 21 lakhs. The chief sources of revenue 
are; land (including irrigation), 6-7 lakhs; custdms,' 6 lakhs; 
railway (including telegraphs), about 6 lakhs ; judicial (in- 
cluding court-fees, stamps, &c.), i-4 lakhs ; minerals (including 
Rs. 6,000 paid by Government under the Salt agreement of 
1879), 1*5 lakhs; and tribute from jagirddrs, about 3 lakhs. 
The main items of expenditure are: privy purse and house- 
hold, 3-4 lakhs ; cost of administrative staff (civil and judicial), 

2'4 lakhs; railway, 2-6 lakhs; army, 2-4 lakhs; public works, 

2 lakhs ; police, i*r lakhs ; medical department, including 
municipalities, Rs. 75,000; and customs, Rs. 50,000. The 
financial position is sound; there are no debts. ^ 

The State had formerly a silver and copper coinage of its 
own, the privilege of coining having been granted by the Delhi 
emperor about the middle of the eighteenth century ; but on 
February 16, 1893, an agreement was concluded between the 
Darbar and the Government of India, under the Native 
Coinage Act, IX of 1876, and, in accordance theremth, 

10 lakhs of Bikaner rupees were made legal tender by^being 
recoined at Bombay, and in 1895 copper coins were struck for 
the State at the Calcutta mint and put into circulation. Under 
the agreement, the Darbar, among other things, abstains from 
coining silver and copper in its own mint for a period of thirty ’ 
years. 

' There are two main tenures in the State : namely, khdlsa, or 
land under the direct management of the Darbar, an^. land 
held by grantees, whether individuals or religious institutions. 

In the khdlsa area, except in the Tibi villages where the 
zaminddrs have transferable rights, the proprietary right in the 
land as a rule belongs to the Darbar, and the cultivator’s right 
of occupancy depends on his ability to meet the demand for 
revenue. Some of the land held by grantees is revenue-free, 
while for the rest a ‘fixed sum is paid yearly or service is 
performed. The jagirddrs, or paiiaddrs as they are usually 
called, are for the most part the nobles of the State; they 
formerly served the Darbar with troops, hut thi/^obligation has 
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now been commuted for a money payment or tribute {rakm), 
which varies in amount in different, estates but is generally 
about one-third of the income. They have also to pay one 
year’s revenue as nazardna^ or fee on succession, and other 
cesses on such occasions as the Maharaja’s accession or his 
marriage. Their estates descend from father to son (or, with 
the sanction of the Darbar, to aif adopted son), but are liable 
to i^sumption for serious offences against the State. Many 
villages are held revenue-free {betalab) by the chief’s near 
relations or Connexions by marriage, or by those pattaddrs 
whose estates have been attached or confiscated but to whom 
lands have been given for maintenance. Such grants are 
temporary and can be resumed at the pleasure of the Darbar ; 
the holders are expected to serve the chief on certain occasions. 
Lastly, there are sasa 7 i villages or lands granted to Brahmans 
and temples, which are held revenue-free and practically in 
perpetuity. 

In the khdlsa area, prior to 1884, there was no uniform 
system of assessment and revenue collection. The commonest 
method was to measure, every second or third year, the area 
jield by ea^ cultivator and assess it at a cash-rate per btgha. 
The sum so calculated was paid by the cultivator, with the 
addition of certain cesses fixed with no reference to the area of 
the land held. Occasionally a share of the produce, either by 
actual division ipatai) or by appraisement (pa 7 iMit\ would be 
taken instead of, and sometimes in addition to, a cash-rate. 
In other cases a lump assessment {ijdrd) would be annually 
fixed for a village and distributed over the total cultivated area, 
excluding the fields of the chatidhris (headmen) and some of 
the village menials. In the central sandy tract the revenue 
was collected by a system which was a combination of rates 
on ploughs and cattle with a poll-tax and some additional 
items ; but, whatever the method of assessment employed/^ 
there was little hesitation at any time in levying new and 
irregu^r cesses. In 1884 it was decided to undertake a sum- 
mary settlement of the khdlsa villages, excluding those in the 
Tibi pargana, to assess and collect on some uniform system 
i in place of the haphazard methods described above. This 
settlement was completed in 1886, and introduced for a period 
of five years, subsequently extended to eight! Each village 
‘Was assessed at a lump sum, for the payment of which the 
chaudhris became jointly responsible. The sujn assessed was 
calculated by applying to th^ cultivated and waste areas rates 
which were cojjsidered to be suitable ; these rates did not vary 
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from village to village, but were uniform throughout an assess- 
ment circle or subdivision of a tahsll made for assessment 
purposes. 

The first regular settlement was made by a British officer 
from the Punjab in 1892-3, and came into force in 1894 for 
a period of ten years, recently extended by three years. The 
principal change made was (o class almost all the villages in 
the Suratgarh nizdmat (except in Tibi) as ryotwdr or khdtav’dr, 
each cultivator being responsible for payment of the assess- 
ment imposed on the land held by him, whether* cultivated in 
a particular year or not. The remaining villages are joint; 
there is a fixed lump assessment for the payment of which the 
joint village body are, as against the State, jointly and severally 
responsible, while among themselves each member is respon- 
sible for the amount of revenue entered opposite his name in 
the settlement record. The average assessment per acre on 
‘wet’ land is about Rs. 2— ii, and that on ‘dry’ land varies 
from 2^ to 8g- annas. Suspensions and remissions of revenue 
are freely granted in times of scarcity. In the Tibi pargana 
the system of tenure is zaminddn. A twenty years’ Settlement 
had been made in 1856 by the British Government. Five^ 
years later the tract was granted to the State for services j 
rendered during the Mutiny, and for seven years the Darbar 
disregarded the settlement; but, on the villagers complain- 
ing to Government, the Maharaja was required to abstain 
from interference with their rights, and in 1869 he signi- 
fied his intention to continue the settlement for seven years 
beyond the date on which it would have expired. A new 
settlement was accordingly made in 1883, and is now being 
revised. 

The State maintains an Imperial Service camel corps 500 
strong, and an irregular local force of 380 cavalry, 500 infantry, 
'^<ind 38 artillerymen, at a cost of about 2-4 lakhs a year. 
There are altogether 94 guns, of which 33 are servi^able. 
The camel corps was raised between 1889 and 1893 as a con- 
tribution to the defence of the empire, and is called the Ganga 
Risala after the present chief. It served in China in 1900-1 
as an infantry regiment, and a detachment of about 250 men h 
mounted on camels did particularly well in Somaliland in 
1903-4. The ‘State now contributes to no local corps or 
contingent, though formerly (1836-42) it paid Rs. 22,006’ 
a year towards tjis cost of the Shekhawati Brigade. There arc 
no cantonments in Bikaner terril<pry, but the 43rd (Erinpura) 
regiment furnishes a small detachment of cavaln^ and infantry 
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(32 of all ranks) for escort and guard duty at the residence of 
the Political Agent. ^ 

The total strength of the police force is about 900, of whom Police, 
about 200 are mounted, mostly on camels. The whole is 
under a General Superintendent, and there are separate super- 
intendents for the districts and the city. The force costs about 
i>i lakhs a year, and there are 7-a police stations. Besides the Jails. 
Central jail at the capital, there are district jails at Reni and 
Sujangarh in which prisoners sentenced to one year or less are 
confined. These three jails have accommodation for 742 
prisoners, and in 1904-5 the daily average number was 375 
and the cost about Rs. 25,000, both figures being considerably 
below the normal. The jail manufactures yield a net profit 
of about Rs. 20,000 a year, and consist of carpets (specially 
famous at the Central jail), rugs, woollen shawls, blankets, 
curtains, rope, &c. 

In the literacy of its population Bikaner stands thirteenth Educatioi 
among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, with 
2-5 per cent. (4*7 males and 0-2 females) able to read and 
write. In 1905, excluding indigenous schools such as chatsais^ ' 

38 institutibns were maintained by the State with 2,011 pupils 
on the rolls. The daily average attendance in 1904-5 was 
1,543, and the expenditure on education, including Rs. 3,000 
spent at the Mayo College at Ajmer, was about Rs. 28,400. 
Education is given free throughout the State, Save at the 
high school, from which, since its affiliation to the Allahabad 
University in 1897, 32 boys have passed the matriculation and 
middle school examinations, the school for the sons of nobles, 
and three schools in the districts, the vernacular alone is 
taught. Female education is backward ; there is but one girls’ 
school in the State, at the capital, ’’ 

The State possesses 13 hospitals and 3 dispensaries, with Hospitals 
accommodation for 191 in-patients. In 1904 the number o^e^g^ries. 
cases treated was 110,409, of whom 1,900 were in-patients, and 
9,367^operations were performed. The total expenditure was 
about Rs. 40,500. 

Vaccination is nowhere compulsory, but is on the whole Vaccina- 
popular. In 1904-5 a staff of 12 men successfully vaccinated 
2 >i, 678 persons, or nearly 37 per 1,000 of the population. 

[P. W. Powlett, Gazetteer of the Blkane? State (1874); 

• P, J. Fagan, Report on the Settlement of the Khalsa Villages of 
the Bikaner State ; W. H. Neilson, Medico-tofographical 

Account of Bikaner (1898) Report on the Administration of 
'the Bikaner State (1893—4 to 1895—6, and 1902—3 to date).] 
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Anupgarh, — Head-quarters of a subdivision of the same 
name in the Suratgarh nizmiat of the State of Bikaner, Raj- 
putana, situated in 29° 12' N. and 73° 12' E., about 82 miles 
almost due north of Bikaner city, and a little to the south of 
the dry bed of the Ghaggar. Population (1901), 1,015. The 
place is only remarkable for its fort, wl\ich was built about 
1678 and named after Anup Singh, then chief of Bikaner, 
The subdivision contains 75 villages and 7,497 inhabitantSo of 
whom more than 51 per cent, are Raths. There is very little 
cultivation and water is often scarce ; but the grazing is good, 
and sajji and lana plants, from which soda is manufactured, 
grow in abundance. 

Bhadra. — Head-quarters of a tahsU of the same name in 
the Reni nizdmat of the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated 
in 29° 6' N. and 75° ii' E., about 136 miles north-east of 
Bikaner city, and 35' miles almost due west of Hissar. Popu- 
lation (1901), 2,651. The town possesses a fort, a post office, 
a vernacular school attended by 78 boys, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 7 in-patients. The Bhadra ta/istl, which 
contains 109 villages and 31,994 inhabitants, was formerly the 
estate of one of the principal Thakurs ; but he was In constant ^ 
rebellion against the Darbar, and was finally dispossessed in 
1818. More than 44 per cent, of the population are Jats. 
The soil is on the whole good, a considerable area is cultivated, 
and a few villages generally receive a little water for irrigation 
from the Western Jumna Canal. 

Bikaner City (‘ the settlement or habitation of 

Bika ’). — Capital of the State of the same name in Rajputana, 
situated in 28° N. and 73° 18' E., 1,340 miles by rail north- 
west of Calcutta and 759 miles almost due north of Bombay, 
on the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway. Bikaner is the fourth largest 
city in Rajputana, and its population at each of the three 
^'numerations was : (1881) 33,154, (1891) 50,513, and (1901) 
53 ) 075 ’ last year Hindus numbered 38,796, or more 

than 73 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 10,191, or*more 
than 19 per cent. ; and Jains, 3,936, or 7 per cent. ; there were 
also a few Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, and Aryas. 

The city, which was founded in 1488, is situated on a slight 
elevation about 736 feet above sea-level, and has an imposing 
appearance, beihg surrounded by a fine wall crowned with 
battlements, and possessing many lofty houses and temples*' 
and a massive fort. The wall, 4J miles in circuit, is built 
wholly of stone, and has five gat^s and six sally-ports. It is^ 
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6 feet high and 2 feet thick. There is a ditch on three sides 
only, the ground on the southern fjce being intersected by 
ravines which have broken up the whole plain in that quarter ; 
the depth of the ditch is about 15 feet and the breadth 
20 feet. 

The old fort, built by Bika three years before he founded 
the city, is picturesquely situatecP on high rocky ground close 
to, g.nd on the south-west side of, the city. It is small, and 
now rather a shrine than a fort ; near it are the cenotaphs of 
Bika and two or three of his successors, as well as those of 
some persons *of less note. The larger fort is more modem, 
having been built by Raja Rai Singh between 1588 and 1593 ; 
it contains the old palaces, and is situated about 300 yards 
from the Kot gate of the city. It is 1,078 yards in circuit, 
with two entrances, each of which has three or four successive 
gates; and its rampart is strengthened by numerous bastions 
about 40 feet high, and a moat running all round in a direction 
parallel to the curtains without following the curve of the 
bastions. The moat is 30 feet wide at the top but narrow at 
the bottom, and from 20 to 25 feet in depth. This fort has 
been besieged several times, but is said to have never been 
taken, though the old one once was. The palace buildings, 
some of which are handsomely decorated with coloured plaster, 
are the work of successive chiefs, nearly every one of whom 
has contributed something. The latest addition is the spacious 
Darbar hall, called Ganga Niwas after the present Maharaja ; 
it IS a fine building, the interior being of carved red sandstone, 
the cdling of carved wood and the floor of marble, but being 
of different material and architectural style it does not blend 
very well with its surroundings. A fine library of Sanskrit and 
Persian books is maintained in the fort. 

The city is irregularly square in shape and contains many 
good houses, faced with red sandstone richly carved, the tracer^ 
being called khudat or manowat ; but the majority of these 
houseware situated in narrow tortuous lanes where they can 
scarcely be seen. The poorer buildings are besmeared with 
a sort of reddish clay, abundant in the ravines near the city, 

( which gives the place an appearance of neatness and uni- 
Iwmity, the walls being all red and the doors and windows white, 
he north-western portion of the city, wh^re the richest 
nkers reside, was so much congestdQ that it was found 
necessary to extend the wall in that direction sp as to bring in 
a considerable area of habitable land. This is being rapidly 
uilt over, whfle in the northern and north-eastern portions, 
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where formerly there were only a few small houses, such public 
buildings as the jail, hyspital, high and girls’ schools, post 
office, and district courts have been erected. The total 
number of wells in the city and fort is 45, of which 5 are 
fitted with pumping engines j water is found from 300 to 400 
feet below the surface, and, though not plentiful, is generally 
excellent in quality. There 10 Jain monasteries {uj>dsdras) 
which possess many Sanskrit manuscripts, 159 temples, ^ind 
28 mosques] but none of these buildings is particularly 
striking in appearance. Outside the city the pnncipal build- 
ings are the Maharaja’s new palace called LalgarJi, a handsome 
edifice of carved red sandstone, fitted with electric light and 
fans; the Victoria Memorial Club, the new public offices 
called Ganga Kacheri, and the Agency. 

Bikaner is famous for a white variety of sugar-candy, and for 
its woollen shawls, blankets, and carpets. Since the establish- 
ment of a municipality in 1S89, the sanitation and lighting of 
the city have been greatly improved. The average income of 
the municipality is about Rs. 10,600 a year, derived mainly 
from a conservancy tax and a duty on ght ; and the average 
expenditure is about Rs. 31,400, the deficit being *met by the^ 
Darbar. A number of metalled roads have been constructed 
in the city and suburbs, the principal one from the new palace 
to the fort being lit by electric light. The Central jail is 
probably the best in Rajputana; it has accommodation for 
590 prisoners. In 1904-5 the daily average number of in- 
mates was 300, the expenditure was Rs. 20,000, and the jail 
manufactures yielded a net profit of Rs. 9,400. There are 
seven State schools at the capital, one of which is for girls; 
and in 1904-5 the daily average attendance was 462 boys and 
85 girls. The principal educational institution is the high 
school, which is affiliated to the Allahabad University. Besides 
<^he Imperial Service regimental and the jail hospitals, one 
general hospital and two dispensaries for out-patients are main- 
tained, while a hospital solely for females is under construction. . 
The general hospital, named Bhagwan Das, after a wealthy 
Seth of Churu, who provided the necessary funds for its con- 
struction, has accommodation for 70 in-patients, and is largely y 
attended. * 

Five miles eJst of the city is the Devi Kund, the cremation 
tank of the chiefs of Bikaner since the time of Jet Singh* 
(1527-41). Op the sides of this tank are ranged the ceno- 
taphs of fourteen chiefs from Ka^an Singh to Dungar Singh j 
several of them are fine buildings, with^ enamel work on the 
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used to be called locally the Pumya/ar^^^. 1 he K.uh rncr 
sometimes flows in the south for a few miles. 

Ratanearh.— Head-quarters of a iaJtstl of the same n. t 
in“^garh ni.^ 2 i of the State of Bikaner. Rajputana 

situated in 28" 5' N. and 74° sV E-. “>»“' 8° "c^Vl 
duo east of Bikaner city, and 10 miles from tlic Shckli.n at 
border. Population (1901), 11,744- The town y^^s jounded 
on the site t)f a village named IColasar by Mahanija -virat 
Singh at the end of the eighteenth century, and was improved 
by his successor, Ratan Singh, who gave it his name. It is 
surrounded by a stone wall and possesses a small fort, a neatly 
laid out and broad bazar, some fine houses (the properly of 
wealthy Mahajans), a combined post and telegraph office, 
a vernacular school attended by 70 boys, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 7 in-patients. 

Reni.— Head-quarters of the /u/wz/and ttizaniaf the same 

name in the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated in 2 S'' 41' N. 
and 75'’ 3' E., about 120 miles north-cast of Bikaner city. 
,»Population (1901), 5,745. The town is walled, and possesses 
a handsome Jain temple built in 942 so solidly that the masonry 
is almost as strong now as when new, a fort constructed in 
the time of Maharaja Surat Singh (178S-1828), a post office, 
a vernacular school attended by 72 boys, a jail with accom- 
modation for 86 prisoners, and a hospital with beds for 7 
in-patients. Raw hides and chhagah (leathern water-bags), 
manufactured at Reni, are exported in great numbers. The 
nhdniat consists of the five eastern iahstls of Bhiidra, Churu, 
Nohar, Rajgarh, and Reni; and the total population in rpor 
was 175,113, nearly 90 per cent, being Hindus. 

Sardarshahr.— Head-quarters of the iaiisll of the same 
name in the Sujangarh nizaviat of the State of Bikaner, Ra]^^ 
putana, situated in 28° 27' N. and 74° 3°' E., about 76 miles 
north-east of Bikaner city. Population (1901), 10,052. Maha- 
raja Sardar Singh, before his accession to the chiefship (i8t:il 
buiU a fort here and called the totrnivhich greiv up round U 
Sardarshahr. I„ the toivn are a combined post and tclceraph 
office, an Anglo-vernacular school attended by 82 bovs^ and 
Ji hospital 1,1th accommodation for 7 in-patients. Mu ! 
which used ,0 be called Bharutia from the quantify oJ 
bhanu grass found here, contains 187 villages in whirlfr-. 

and Brahmans preponderate, ^ 'hich Jats 
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(1901), 1,303. There is a post office, a vernacular school 
attended by 76 boys, an^ a railway dispensary; but the place 
is famous for its fort. Its old name was Bhatner, ‘ the fortress ’ 
or ‘ the habitation ’ of the Bhattis, who were originally Bhati 
Rajputs, and who after becoming Musalmans were called 
Bhattis. It was styled Hanumangarh in*.i8o5, because it was 
captured by the Bikaner Durbar in that year on a Tuesday, 
a day sacred to the monkey-god. Bhatner is frequently n^en- 
tioned by the Musalman historians ; it has been identified as 
the Bhatia captured by Mahmud of Ghazni ab®ut 1004, but 
this is doubtful. Tn 1398 it was taken by Timur from a Bhati 
chief named Dul Chand, but appears to have been restored 
to the Bhatis on their giving a girl of their tribe in marriage 
to the conqueror. , In 1527 it is said to have been acquired 
by the Rathor Rajputs, and was retaken from them by Kam- 
ran, the brother of Humayun, in 1549. It was recovered by 
the Bikaner Raja about 1560, and held for about twenty years, 
when it was seized by the Subahdar of Hissar. The possession 
of the fort seems to have changed hands frequently, till in 
1805 it was, after a siege of five months, captured by the 
Bikaner Darbar from a Bhatti chief named Zabita ^han. , 
[H. M. Elliot, History of India, vols. ii and iii (1869).] j 
Nohar. — Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in 
the Reni nizdmat of the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated 
in 29° ii'N. and 74° 47'' E., about 129 miles north-east of 
Bikaner city, and 58 miles west of Hissar. Population (1901), 
4,698. The town possesses a fort (now in a dilapidated con- 
dition), a post office, a vernacular school attended by 8o*boys, 
and a hospital with accommodation for 7 in-patients. At 
Gogano, a village 16 miles to the east, a cattle fair is held in 
August and September ; it is called the Gogameri fair after 
Goga, a Chauhan Rajput, who became a Musalman, and who 
said to have held sway from Hansi to the Sutlej in the 
thirteenth century. The tahsil contains 170 villages, almost 
all of which are held on the jdgir tenure by Rajputs of the 
ruling clan. Jats comprise 34 per cent, of the population. 

Rajgarh. — Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in 
the Reni nizdmat of the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated V 
in 28° 39' N. and 75° 24' E., about 135 miles east by north- 
east of Bikanef city. Population (1901), 4,136- The town 
was built by Maharaj 3 Gaj Singh about 1766, and was named' 
after his son !^aj Singh: It possesses an Anglo-vernacular 
school attended by 74 boys, a^post office, and a hospital 
with accommodation for 7 in-patients. ^ The ^hsil contains 
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with accommodation for 7 in-patients. Two miles to the 
north-east are the ruins of Rang ^^ahal, said to have been 
the capital of a Johiya Rajput chief; a step-well made of 
bricks 2\ feet square has been found here. The tahsll contains 
126 villages, and was formerly called Sodhawati, as it was part 
of the territory occqpied by the Sodha Rajputs. They were, 
however, expelled by the Bhati 'Rajputs, and the majority of 
th^ population are now Jats and Raths. 
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the same name in the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated 
in 27° 42' N. and 74° ^>9' E., about 72 miles south-east of 
Bikaner city and within half a mile of the Marwar border. 
Population (1901), 9,762. The old name of the place was 
Harbuji-ka-kot or the fort of Harbuji, a Rajput hero ; and the 
present town was founded by Maharaja*. Surat Singh (1788- 
1828), being named after ^jan Singh, the twelfth chief of 
Bikaner. The fort, which is about 200 feet square, with walls 
from 5 to 6 feet in thickness, is said to have been built by the 
Thakur of Sandwa, who once owned the placd', and whose 
estate is now situated a little to the west, and was altered and 
improved by Surat Singh. The town contains several fine 
houses belonging to wealthy traders ; a substantial bungalow 
which was occupied from 1868 to 1870 by a British Political 
officer specially deputed to put down dacoity, which was very 
rife on the triple border of Bikaner, Jaipur, and Marwar; a com- 
bined post and telegraph office, a jail with accommodation for 
66 prisoners, an Anglo-vernacular school attended by 90 
^ boys, and a hospital with accommodation for 7 in-patients. 
About 6 miles to the north-west is the Gopalpura^ hill, 1,651 
feet above sea-level, or about 600 above the surrounding* 
plain ; and legend says that where the village of Gopalpura 
now stands there was in old days a city called Dronpur, built 
by and named after Drona, the tutor of the Pandavas. Near 
Bidasar, a little farther to the north, a copper-mine was dis- 
covered about the middle of the eighteenth century, and was 
worked for a short time, but the ore was not rich enough to 
repay expenses. The mine is, however, now being profession- 
ally examined. The Chhapar salt lake, 8 miles north of the 
town, is no longer worked. The Sujangarh tahstl contains 
15 1 villages, almost all of which are held in jagir by Bidawats 
or Rathor Rajputs descended from Blda, the brother of Bika, 
founder of the State. Indeed, almost the whole of this 
tract was taken by Bida from the Mobil Rajputs, a bra\jch of 
the Chauhans, and it is often called Bldawati. ■ 

Suratgarh. — Head-quarters of a and nizamat of the 

same name in the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated in 
29° 20' N. and 73® 54' E., on the left bank of the Ghaggar 
river, and on the Jodhpur-Bikaner- Railway, 1 13 miles nortfi- 
by-north-east o? Bikaner city, and 88 miles south-west of^ 
Bhatinda. Population (1901), 2,398. The town is named 
after Maharaja Surat Singh (1788-1828), who is said to have 
founded it about 1800. It posf esses a fort, a post office,, 
a vernacular school attended by 62 Ijoys, and a hospital 
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with accommodation for 7 in-patients. Two miles to the 
north-east are the ruins of Rang Tyjahal, said to have been 
the capital of a Johiya Rajput chief ; a step-well made of 
bricks 2^ feet square has been found here. The contains 
126 villages, and was formerly called Sodhawati, as it was part 
of the territory occqjpied by the Sodha Rajputs. They were, 
however, expelled by the Bhati 'Rajputs, and the majority of 
th^ population are now Jats and Raths. 
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^ ALWAR STATS 

Bonn- Alwar state. — A Native State in the east of RajputSaa^ 
figurSn,* between 27° 3' and 28° 13' N. and 76° 7' and 77° 13' E., 
and hill ’ with an area of about 3,141 square miles. It {^‘bounded on 
the north by the Gurgaon District of the -Punjab, Kot Kasim 
(of Jaipur), and Bawal of Nabha; on the north-west by 
Narnaul (of Patiala) ; on the west and south by Jaipur ; on the 
east by Bharatpur ; and on the north-east by Gurgaon. It is 
in shape a fairly regular quadrilateral, with a greatest length 
from north to south of about 80 miles, and a greatest breadth 
of about 60 miles. Ridges of rocky and precipitous hills, for 
the most part parallel, are a feature observable throughout the 
whole State, which, however, is generally open to the north 
and east. The main range, a continuation of the Aravallis, 
runs due north and south through the centre of the territory < 
from Mandawar past Alwar city to the Jaipur boundary, a 
distance of about 56 miles. The hills on the western border 
rise boldly and abruptly from the plains on either side, pre- 
senting an almost impassable wall of rock, and they contain 
the highest peak in the State (2,542 feet above the sea), near 
Baragaon. Speaking generally, it may be said that the^ hills 
decrease in height and breadth from south to north, and from 
west to east. The principal river, the Sahibi (or Sabi), rises 
in Jaipur, and after flowng in a general north-easterly direction 
for about 50 miles in, or along the borders of, the Alwar State 
passes into the Kot Kasim district of Jaipur, and thence into 
#Gurgaon. It dries up after the rains ; its bed is too sandy for 
cultivation, and, owing to its high banks, it is useless for irriga- 
tion. The Ruparel river, also known as the Barah or Laswari,* 
rises in the Thana Ghazi hills and flows east through the 
centre of Alwar for about 50 miles, till it enters Bharatpur ^ 
territory, where it is immediately held up by the Sikri ‘ 

The division of the waters of this river has always been S. 
source of contention between Alwar and Bharatpur. The 
two States are supposeli to share equally ; and in 1855 it was" 
ruled that Alwar ^^hould receive its equivalent from the Sillserh 
which intercepts part of the fatchment drainage, and be , 
at liberty to erect temporary dams in thf stream during the 
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eight rainless months, October to June, wlhle llharatpur had 
the right to the unrestricted flow du^'ing the rest of the year. 

Since then Alwar has repeatedly complained that it did not 
receive its proper share, and a settlement more favourable to 
this State has rccentl}' been arrived at. 

The Ahvar hills have given their name to the quartzites Gcolof;y, 
forming the upper division of the Delhi system, of which they 
ara largely composed. They are described as well-bedded 
quartzites of light grey colour and fine grain, in which ripple 
markings anti sun-cracks on the surface of the beds are com- 
mon. They also include a number of thick bands of con- 
temporaneous trap. The older rocks of the Aravalli system, 
upon which they rest, consist of schists and slates v,'ilh bands 
of crystalline limestone; inkers of gneiss also occur among 
them. At the southern c.':tremity of the Alwar hills’ the 
Quartzites overlap the slates and limestone, and rest directly 
upon the gneiss. Copper is found at several kx;alitie';, notably 
at Dariba, where it is disseminated through the slate';, and 
there are some old lead-workings in the ThUna. Ghazi di'.lrict, 

Besides antelope, ‘rasane deer,’ and the usual .small game in hitw, 
.the plains, tigers, hyenas, and samlar iCervu: unico/orj are 
found m the hilly count.'y, and leopards almost v;>:rpiu>:Tf:. 
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century. Bar Singh is said to have quarrelled with his father 
and to have surrendered^his right to succeed him at Amber, 
and for the next 300 years his descendants held estates of 
varying size in Jaipur territory. The first of these to settle in 
the country now called Alwar was Rao Kalyan Singh, who, for 
services rendered to Jai Singh (the Mi^za Raja of Jaipur), 
received from him' in jdgir th^ estate of Macheri about 1671. 
Passing over the three or four immediate successors of Kalyan 
Singh, we come to Pratap Singh, the founder of the Alwar 
State. He was bom in 1740, and at first p6ssessed but 
2^ villages : namely, Macheri, Rajgarh, and half of Rajpura. 
Entering Jaipur service at the age of seventeen, he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by coercing his turbulent clansmen, the 
Narukas of Uni^a, and by relieving the fort of Ranthambhor, 
where the imperial garrison was besieged by the Marathas ; but 
his success is said to have excited the envy of the nobles, who 
aroused the jealousy of the Jaipur chief against him by drawing 
attention to the rings in his eyes, which were held to indicate 
one destined for regal dignity. He had in consequence to flee 
from Jaipur, and took service first \nth Suraj Mai, the Jat chief 
of Bharatpur, and next with his son, Jawahir SingVi. When, , 
however, the latter announced his intention of marching with 
an army through Jaipur to the Pushkar Lake, Pratap Singh, 
regarding this as an act of hostility to his hereditary suzerain, 
refused to join in the expedition and proceeded to Jaipur, 
where he gave warning of the impending danger and offered 
his services. The Jat chief accomplished his march to Push- 
kar, but on his return was attacked by the Jaipur forces at 
Maonda (in Torawati) and severely defeated in 1766. Alwar 
traditions ascribe the main credit for this victory to the strategy 
and valour of Pratap Singh, who was taken back into favour by 
the ruler of Jaipur and was permitted to build a fort at Raj- 
^-^arh, bis estate of Macheri being at the same time restored to 
him. For a few years Pratap Singh maintained a nominal 
allegiance to Jaipur; but a mifibrity in that State afforded an 
opportunity for aggrandizement too tempting to be neglected, 
and between 1771 awd 1776 he succeeded in establishing 
independent power in the greater part of the territory which 
now forms the southern half of Alwar. At this period also He 
joined forces wi^h Najaf Khan and aided him in defeating the 
Jats of Bharatpur at Barsana and Dig, for which services he" 
received from tjpe titular emperor (Shah Alam II) the title of 
Rao Raja and a sanad authorizing him to hold Macheri direct 
from the crown. This gave a legal basis^to his (:onquests, and 
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but their pay had been for _ Bharatpur forces bad 

the disasters which had ^he ]ai com- 

made them lose heart. Accordmg y 5 transferred 

mandersurrendered.the fort to P^^^ap Smg h ^ho ^ 

his capital thither, and ‘ f ^fheltate. His brethren 

sm of his conquest over the rest ol tne »ia 

of the Naruka clan now began to acknowledge 

chief; and before he died in mh he had secured 1 _ 

of seven iaMs and parts of two others, besides a large 

subsequently recovered by Jaipur. 

Pratap Singh was succeeded by bis adopted son, Bakhta s. r 
Singh, who completed the conquest of the remaining half 
the Govindgarh At the commencement of the Maratha 

War he allied himself with the British Government, and .sent 
a small force to co-operate with Lord Lake. After the famous 
battle of Laswari (November i, 1803), in which the Marathas 
were practically annihilated, Lake marched towards Agra and ^ 
was joined at Pahesar (near Bharatpur) by Baklitawar Singh, 
with whom a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was con- 
cluded on November 14, 1803. As a reward for his services, 
certain districts in the north and north-west were conferred on 
Bakhtawar Singh, but in 1805 three of these were given up in 
exchange for the faksi/s of Tijara, Kishangarh, and Kalhumar. 
The boundaries of Ahvar, as recognized by the British Govern- 
ment, have remained fixed since that date. In i8ir the chief 
of Alw^r interfered in the affairs of Jaipur in such a manner as 
to attract the notice of Government, and a fresh engagement 
was made ivith him expressly prohibiting political intercourse 
idth other States without the cognizance and approval of the 
British Government. In 1812 Bakhtawar Singh took posses- 
sion of certain forts belonging to Jaipur, and refused to restote^ 
them^on the remonstrance of the Resident at Delhi. A British 

^«til it had 

amved within a march of his capital that he yielded, restored 
5 s - th/expens’esTht 

to “rHeS f’* “ lit® “ to 

‘His 

arrangement sanctioned by tirGornLnt Tcctrdtg 
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to which Banni Singh was to have the title, while Bi ' 
Singh was to exercise poy^er ; but this was never really 
upon, and for nearly ten years the State was torn as 
by the struggle between the rival factions. In 1824 : 
Singh seized the reins of administration, and made his c 
a prisoner, and about the same time an< attempt was 
on the life of Ahmad Bakhs*n Khan, Balwant Singh’s 
supporter. This crime was traced to the instigation of pe ^ 
at the court of Alwar, and the chief was required to surrf 
them; but it w'as not till 1826, after the fall of Bbtiratpur, ... 
he complied. Banni Singh was at the same time (Febr ' 
1826) compelled to make a provision, half in land and he 
money, for Balwant Singh and the lawful heirs of his b 
but on Balwant Singh’s death without issue in 1845, the 1 
reverted to Alwar. Banni Singh had not succeeded to a pt 
able inheritance. An old chronicle describes his peopi 
‘ singularly savage and brutal robbers by profession, neve 
be reformed or subdued,’ but he accomplished the diff 
task of bringing them into comparative order. The 'h 
were the most numerous and troublesome ; and it was 
until after the infliction of signal chastisement, by burning 1 
villages and carrying off their cattle, that he succeeded 
subduing them. The government had previously been car 
on without any system, but vuth the aid of certain Musalnr 
introduced from Delhi and appointed ministers in 1838, g 
changes were made. The land revenue began to be collec ^ 
in cash instead of in kind, and civil and criminal courts v ^ 
established ; but these and other reforms brought more i’ 
the pockets of the ministers than into the State treasury, a 
enormous peculations were discovered in 1851. Banni Sin 
built the extensive palace in Alwar city, the smaller but me 
beautiful one (called after him Banni Bilas) a short distance 
<ftfie south-east, and the dam which forms the Siliserh Lalv 
Before he died in August, 1857, he proved his loyalty to t! 
British Government by sending a contingent of 800 infant 
(mainly Musalmans), 400 cavalry (all Rajputs), and four gui 
to the assistance of th&beleaguered garrison at Agra ; but ti 
Musalmans deserted, and the force was severely defeated ne 
Achhnera by the Nimach and Nasirabad mutineers. 

Banni Singh was succeeded by his son, Sheodan Sing 
then about tw'elve years of age. He at once fell under l‘ 
influence of the, Muhammadan ministers, whose proccedin 
excited an insurrection of the Rajputs in 1858, in whi 
several of the ministers’ followers were killed and the ministf 
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themselves were expelled from the .State. A Political Ajjont 
TOs appointee), a Council of Rqjcpcy foriTicd, and scx’cral 
reforms were introduced, notably the placing of the land 
revenue administration on a sound basis. Shcod.'in .^ingh was 
invested with power in j8d_^,a!id .sliortly afterwards the Agcimv 
was removed, 'rh^^ affairs of the .State at once fell into 
confusion. 7 'hc cxi)clled ministt-rs regained their asi'cndaney, 
and wielded all real power from Delin'; and in 1S70 the 
disbanding of the Rajput cavalry, the wholcsah' confiseatioit of 
grants, •and the extravagance of the chief ami his Muhant- 
mad.an sympathi/cr.'i brought about another gcjieral u})rising of 
the Rajputs, and the authoritative interference of (loveinment 
became ncccssar}’. .Shcodan .Siitgh was deprived of power, 
and a Council under the presidency of a I'oliticnl Agent was 
formed. British copper coin.agc was introduced in the State 
in 1S73 ; the nailw.ay from Delhi on the north-east to Bandikui 
on the south was opened in rS74 ; and in October of the .same 
year Shcodan Singh, who had received the right of adoption 
in 1862, died without le.aving any legitimate descendant, lineal 
or adopted. The State consequent!}' escheated to Government ; 

^ but it wa^ decided to allow the selection of a ruler from the 
collateral branches of the late chiefs family. The choice 
between those having the strongest claims teas left to the 
twelve Koirls, as the NarOka families are called ; and the 
selection fell upon Thakur Mangal Singh of Thana, W'ho was 
accordingly recognized by Government as ruler of Alwar, As 
he had only just completed his fifteenth year, the State 
■was Administered, as before, by the Political Agent and the 
Council until 1877, when he was invested with ruling powers. 
Mangal Singh w-as the first pupil to join the Mayo College at 
Ajmer, and the first chief to take advantage of the Native 
Coinage Act of 1876, having in the follow'ing year entered into 
an agreement with the Government of India for the suppJy, 
from the Calcutta mint of silver coins bearing the Alwar device. 
Jn 1^85 he was gazetted an honorary lieutenant-colonel in 
the British army, in 1886 he was created a G.C.S.I., and in 
1889 the hereditary title of Maharaja jvas bestow'ed on him. 
He died suddenly in 1892. Other events of his rule deserving 
of mention were the great famine of 1877-8; the Salt agree- 
ment of 1879, under which the manufacture of salt within the 
-»State was prohibited, and import u'es 

were abolished on all articles 
intoxicating drugs ; the gift in 
'Dufferin Fun<^; the fo'^^ ^ 
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is a loamy soil easier to work than chiknot, but requiring more 
manure this is the prevailing soil of all the districts except 
Tijara and Bansur, and in the plain tahsils of Govindgarh and 
Kathumar (in the east) it forms seven-eighths of the whole. 
The bhur or sandy soil is most common in Tijara and Bansur. 
Taking the State as a whole, 15 per cent, qf the soil falls in the 
first class, nearly 62 in the secbnd, and about 23 in the third. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for the khdlsa aij^a, 
tistics and Paying revenue direct to the State. This is liable to 

principal fluctuate, but may be put at about 2,751 square miles, or 86 
crops. pgj. Qp area. From this musj; be deducted 1,018 

square miles occupied by forests, rivers, villages, &c., leaving 
1)733 square miles as available for cultivation. The net 
area cropped in 1903-4 was 1,431 Square miles, or 52 per cent, 
of the total khdlsa area, and more than 82 per cent, of the 
khdlsa area available for cultivation. Of the various crops, 
bdjra occupied about 40 per cent, Jo 7 vdr 10, gram and barley 
8 each, cotton 5, wheat over 2, and maize and til about 
I per cent. each. There are generally a few square miles 
under linseed and san (Indian hemp), and a few acres under 
tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, rice, and poppy. ' ^ 

Cattle, The cattle of Alwar are in no way remarkable, but a good 
goats ’ and them are exported. Sheep and goats of the ordinary 

horses. type are reared in large numbers. The Darbar maintains an 
excellent stud at the capital, which helps to supply remounts 
for the Imperial Service Lancers and carriage horses for the 
State stables. 

Irrigation. Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, about 212 square 
miles, or nearly 15 per cent., were irrigated : namely, 36 square 
miles from canals and tanks, 168 from wells, and nearly 8 from 
<- other sources. There are now about 175 irrigation dams and 
15,000 wells in the khdlsa villages, and the total amount spent 
^oi‘. the construction and repair of the former since 1890, when 
a regular Public Works department was established, exceeds 
7 lakhs. The commonest form of irrigation is from Vells.^ 
The charas or leathern bucket, worked by a rope attached to 
a pair of bullocks, andj^unning over a wooden pulley, is always 
used. The cost of a masonry well varies from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 1,500 afccording to depth, w’hile one can be made of 
roughly-hewii stones without any mortar to cement them for 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. 4^0. One of the latter kind does not» 
ordinarily last for more than riventy years, but a masonrj' well 
in a favourable situation should last for a century. Where tlie^ 
water is within 15 feet of the surface, shallow arc dug.* 
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They are worked by a dhenkll or long wooden pole supported 
on a pivot, with an earthen jar or pot dipping into the well at 
one end, balanced by a lump of clay or a stone at the other. 

A dhenkll costs but a few rupees to construct, and irrigates 
about one blgha (five-eighths of an acre). 

The forests cover^an area of about 367 square miles, and Forests, 
have recently been placed unde? a trained officer lent by the 
Unjited Provinces Government. They consist of vF/ndhs or 
grass preserves, and bannis or wooded forests, and are to be 
found mosU}i in the hilly country in the south-west. Four 
zones or typek of forest-growth are met with. In the first, 
occupying the summits and higher slopes, salar {Bostuel/ia 
ihurifera) is most common, and associated with it arc found 
the small bamboo, the {Saccopeialum tomcn/osurn), the 
dhdman {Grewia piIosa\ the gol (Odfna IVodier), and (he 
fcndfi {Diospyros tontoilosd). Below this group is the dhao 
{Anogeissus pcnduld) zone, e.xtending usually to the foot of the 
slopes. The third zone occupies the level lands at the bottom 
of the valleys, where the principal trees are {Buiea frondosa) 
and khair {Acacia Calcchti). In the fourth zone are to be 
^ found, besWes the small bamboo, broad-leaved shade-giving 
trees, such as the jamun {Eugenia /amboiana), the karmala 
{Cassia Eistuia), the ser/ial {Boinbax V}alaba 7 'iam\ and the 
bahera {Termhtalia belerica). Bamboos are an important 
product, about 20,000 being required yearly for State purposes, 
while the annual revenue from sales averages nearly Rs. 2,000. 

Still more important is grass, large quantities of which arc 
supplied for State purposes. When the wants of the State have 
been met, the grass preserves are thrown open to grazing on 
payment of fees. The other minor produce consists of various 
wild fruits, the leaves of the date-palm, the dhdk, and the 
dwarf bei- {Zizyphus Jujuba), lac, gum, honey, and wax. The 
forest income for the year 1904 was about 1-2 lakhs and th^ > 
expenditure Rs. 75,000. 

^ Thd hills in the south and south-west are fairly rich in Minerals, 
minerals, such as copper, iron, and lead, but they are now 
hardly worked at all. Marble is found in>various parts : namely, 
pink at Baldeogarh in the south, black near Ramgarh in the 
east, and white near the capital and at Jhiri in the south-west. 

The Jhiri marble is said to be as good for statAary purposes as 
-any in India, but the distance from the railway and the badness 
of the roads prevent the quarries from bein^ utilized to the 
extent that the. superior quality of the stone would seem to 
justify. 
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The manufactures are .unimportant, and consist main^ of 
the weaving of cotton and the dyeing of turbans. Some paper 
is made at Tijara, and from the salts extracted from the earth 
a few miles to the east of the capital a coarse glass is manu- 
factured, from which bangles and bottles are made. There is 
also some work in stone, such as perforated screens, idols, cups, 
&c. An indigo factory was Parted by a trader from Hathras 
at Bantoli in the Lachhmangarh tahstl in 1882, and is stil],at 
work. The proprietor buys the crop from the cultivators, and 
exports the product to Calcutta. The amount sq, exported in 
1895 was about 38 cwt., but it is considerably le§s now, as the 
area under indigo has contracted, during the last three years 
averaging only about 160 acres. A steam hydraulic cotton- 
press started in 1884, and a ginning factory added in 1894, 
both private concerns, paying a fixed royalty of Rs. 3,000 
a year to the Darbar, are further noticed in the article on 
Alwar City. 

The chief exports are cotton, oilseeds, bajra, ght, country 
cloth, turbans, and shoes; while the main imports are sugar, 
rice, salt, wheat, barley, gram, piece-goods, iron, and cooking 
utensils. Both exports and imports are carried almftst entirely 
by the railway. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway (main line) runs through the 
centre of the State from north to south; its length in Alwar 
territory is about 56 miles, and there are seven stations. The 
Bandikui-Agra branch of the same railway runs from west to 
east through, or close to, the south-eastern portion of the 
State ; the actual length in Alwar territory is about 19 fliiles, 
and there are four stations. The total length of metalled roads 
is nearly 68 miles, and of unmetalled roads 183 miles; all the 
roads are in charge of the Public Works department, and are 
maintained by the State. 

Imperial postal unity was accepted by the Darbar in 1902, 
and there are now twenty-eight post offices in the State. In 
addition to the telegraph offices at the various railway stStions,, 
there is an Imperial telegraph office at the capital. 

Famines fortunatelij do not occur frequently. That of 
1 860-1 was more severely felt here than in almost any other 
State in Rajputana ; it is locally known as ath sera, because the 
staple food-grairl^ sold for some time at 8 seers for the rupee. 

In the famine of 186S-9 there was less distress than in the* 
States to the west and south-west, but the scarcity of fodder 
caused considerable mortality aijiong the CAttle. In 1877 
showers of rain fell in May and June ; but they r^-.ere insufficient 
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for sowing, and with the exception of inches at Alwar on 
July 5, not another drop fell till^ August 21, when about 
half an inch was registered. The autumn crop failed almost 
completely, and the ra/v or .spring harvest was only one-fourth 
of the normal. Relief works and poorhouscs were opened at 
central places; buL,the intensity of the distress was not fully 
gauged at first, and the relief measures would have been more 
effi'ctual had they been more timely, 'I’iie cattle died in 
hundreds, and the agricultural community, especially the Meos, 
deserted their homesteads in thousands. It was calculated at 
the time that by qnigration and deaths the State lost one- 
tenth of its population. In the recent famine of 1S99-1900, 
the outlook appears to have been as gloomy as in 1S77, but 
the Darbar pursued a very dinerent policy, and the distress 
which followed was infinitely less acute. A sum of nearly 
3 lakhs was advanced to the cultivators, who were thus enabled 
not only to purchase cattle and seed, but to dig more than 
7,000 lemponir)' unbricked wells, and repair or deepen 900 
masonr)’ one.s. More than 2,000,000 units were relieved on ^ 
works, and 616,000 gratuitously, and the total direct expendi- 
ture was nearly 2 lakhs. In addition, about 5-^ lakhs of land 
revenue was suspended. 

Since December, 1903, when the Maharajri was invested Adminis- 
with powers, the administration has been carried on by His 
Highness, assisted by a Council of three members and various 
heads of departments. For revenue purposes the territory 
is at present divided into two circles (western and eastern), 
each’ under a Deputy-Collector, but a change is imminent. 

In place of the two Deputy-Collectors there is to be one 
Revenue officer with an Assistant, but each of the twelve fa/isi/s 
will, as hitherto, remain under a iahsildar. * 

In the administration of justice the courts are guided gener- Civil .^nd 
ally by the Codes of British India. The lowest courts- are 
those of the iahsilddrs^ who have the powers of a third-class ^ 
paagistrate and can decide civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 
in value. In the city of Alwar, the bench of honorary magis- 
trates and the Assistant Civil Judge have the same powers, 
criminal and civil respectively, as the tahsllddrs. Next come 
the Faujddr (a first-class magistrate), and the Civil Judge, 
who can decide suits not e.xceeding Rs. 2,000 in value ; these 
two officers, on their respective sides, alSo hear appeals against 
the orders of the courts Iselow them. The Dis|fict and Sessions 
Judge hears appeals against,the decisions of the Faujddr and 
’Civil Judge, ai^d trie^ cases beyond their powers. The highest 
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court is the Council, which, -when presided over by the Maha- 
raja, can pass sentence of^death. 

Finance. The normal revenue and expenditure of the State are at 
the present time about 32 lakhs a year. The chief soiirces 
of revenue are : land, including cesses, nearly 24 lakhs ; in- 
terest on Government securities, more than #*5 lakhs; payments 
under the Salt agreement of 1^79, 1*3 lakhs ; and forests, about 
1-2 lakhs. The main items of expenditure are: army, including 
Imperial Service troops, 8 lakhs ; public works, nearly 5 lakhs ; 
revenue and judicial staff, 4*3 lakhs; stables, ufcluding the 
stud, elephants, camels, bullocks, &c., 2-^ lakhs; and privy 
purse and palace, about 2 lakhs. The finances are in a 
flourishing condition, as the State has about 45 lakhs invested 
in Government securities, besides a large cash balance. 

Currency. Alwar had formerly a silver and copper coinage of its own, 
and the mint, which was located at Rajgarh, was opened in 
1772. British copper coins were introduced as legal tender 
in 1873, while in rSyy advantage was taken of the Native 
Coinage Act of the previous year to enter into an agreement 
with Government for the supply from the Calcutta mint of 
rupees bearing the Alwar device. Under this agreement c 
Alwar rupees are legal tender in British India, and the State 
mint is closed to the coinage of silver for thirty years from 
May 10, 1877. 

Land The principal land tenures are khdlsa, isiimrari, jagir, and 

revenue, jnudfi. More than 86 per cent, of the total area is khdlsa, 
or land paying revenue direct to the State. The tsimrdrdd 7 -s 
are mostly Rajputs ; their holdings are permanently assessed, 
but they pay an additional 3 per cent, for dispensary, school, 
and road cesses. Jd^r lands may be divided into jdgir proper 
‘ and jaiddd. Of these two tenures, the latter is considered 
the more honourable, as no service whatever has to be per- 
■ fdf med, while jdgir 'estates are held on a sort of feudal tenure, 
subject to the obligation of supplying horsemen. Bdrddri 
grants are somewhat similar to jdgir, except that they are* 
held by persons of inferior position, who have to supply foot- 
soldiers instead of hersemen. Persons holding on any of 
these three tenures are liable to pay a cess called abiudb, but 
some have been excused; it brings in about Rs. 17,006 
yearly. Mmfi lands are granted to Rajputs for maintenance, 
to kd7iungos and clmiklddrs as remuneration for service, to 
Brahmans, Chargns, &c., in charity, and to temples for their 
up-keep. Some pay the cess above, referred to, hut the majority^ 
nnv nnthincr. In the k/id/sa area the tenures ate cither pure 
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zamtTiddri (held by a single owner), or joint zammddri (held 
jointly by a body of owners), or J^itilddri (held by shares, 
ancestral or customary), or bhaiydcJidra (held by possession 
without reference to shares), or a combination of two or more 
of the above. The status of the zamlnddr has long been 
recognized in Ahvar, where the Darbar, though asserting its 
own sovereign right, has always admitted a subordinate pro- 
prietary or biswdddri right in the village community and its 
component members, whereby each member or unit is entitled 
to occupy, ?yid be protected in the occupation of, the land 
in his possession, s® long as he cultivates it and pays the State 
demand. This right passes to his children or heirs by the 
ordinary rules of inheritance, and can be alienated by sale, gift, 
or mortgage within certain limits and subject to the sanction 
of the Darbar. 

The land revenue system is practically the same as in the 
southern Punjab, the village communities being as a rule 
strong and cohesive bodies, generally cultivating most of the 
land themselves, and bound together by ties of common, 
descent qr community of tribe, clan, or caste. Prior to 1838 
the land revenue was levied in kind, the State claiming gener- 
ally one-half of the gross produce, plus one-thirteenth of the 
remainder on account of expenses of collection. Cash assess- 
ments were introduced more or less generally by the Muham- 
madan ministers about 1838. The first settlement was a 
summary one, introduced for three years from 1859-60, and 
the ^demand was i4'7 lakhs. Since then there have been 
four settlements, the current one having been made for twenty 
years between rSgS and 1900. The demand as announced 
at this settlement was 22-7 lakhs, and th-fe average assessment^ 
per acre, on ‘ wet ’ land varies from Rs. 6-3-0 to Rs. 7-4-6, 
while that on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 2-12-0. In reassessing die 
rates the Punjab system of estimates was followed, but the* 
State, claimed one-fourth of the total crop or two-thirds of 
•the net ‘assets.’ 

The State maintains an Imperial Service regiment of cavalry, Army. 
600 strong ; another of infantry, 1,000 'Strong ; and an irregular 
local force of 68 cavalry, 113 artillerymen, and 521 infantry- 
'There are 272 pieces of ordnance, all of yhich are said to 
be serviceable. The late Maharaja ^Mangal Singh was the 
first chief in Rajputana to offer aid in the defence of the 
empire. The offer was made in Februar}', 118S8, and the two 
, regiments of Ifnperial Servite troops were organized in Novem- 
ber of the saibe yea?. Attached to each regiment is a transport 
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train of carts, ponies, and mules. The infantry regiment served 
with credit in China in i^o-i. 

Police. The police force consists of 942 of all ranks, and costs 
about i-i lakhs a year; it is distributed over t^yenty police 
stations. In addition, about 200 municipal police chmiktddrs 
Jails. cost Rs. 20,000. Besides the ^Central jail fet the capital, there 
are lock-ups at the head-quarters of districts in which persons 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment are confined. * 
Education. In regard to the literacy of its population Alwar stands 
twelfth among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, 
with 2*7 per cent. (5-1 males and o-i females) able to read 
and write. Excluding 32 indigenous schools attended by 
500 boys, there are now 103 educational institutions in the 
State. The number on the rolls during the year 1904 was 
about ^nd the daily average attendance nearly 4,200. 

Of the schools, six are maintained by the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission, and the rest by the State. There are 
altogether twelve schools for girls, attended by about 300 pupils. 
^English is taught in the high school, the nobles’ school, and 
the mission school at the capital, and also at Rajgarh and 
Tijara. The total expenditure on education is about Rs. 42,000 
a year, and towards this sum the school cess of i per cent, 
on land revenue, fees, and miscellaneous receipts contribute 
over Rs. 23,000. 

Hospitals. Including the Imperial Service regimental hospitals and 
that attached to the jail, there are now twelve hospitals in 
the State, with accommodation for 240 in-patients. In 1904 
the number of cases treated was 99,673 (2,550 being those 
of in-patients), and 6,700 operations were performed. The 
most notable institutions are at the capital : namely, the 
‘^Lady Dufferin Hospital for women (with 54 beds), opened 
in 1889, and the general hospital (witli 60 beds), opened origin- 
ully as a dispensary in 1859. The latter is to be replaced 
by a new hospital, now under construction, named after<Hcr 
Majesty, Queen Alexandra. The total expenditure on medical * 
relief in 1904 was about Rs. 32,000, of Avhich two-thirds was 
contributed by the disjSensarj' cess of i per cent, on the land 
revenue. , 

Vaccina- Vaccination was started seriously about 1870 ; it is voluntary 
tion. everywhere, but with very few exceptions the inhabitants readily 
submit their children to the operation. A staff of 15 vaccina- 
tors under a native? Superintendent is maintained, and in 1904-5 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated ^Vas 25,163, or , 
more than 30 per 1,000 of the population, t ^ 
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[P. W, Powlett, Gazetteer of Alwar (1878); Rdjputdna 
Gazetteer, vol. iii (Simla, 1880, under revision) ; W. H. Neilson, 
Medico-topographical Account of Ulioar (1897) j M. F. O’Dwyer, 
Settl(!*ne 7 it Reports (1898-1901); Admmistration Reports 
(1892-6 and 1904-5).] 

Alwar City. — Che capital^ of the State of the same 
name in Rajputana, situated in 27° 34' N. and 76° 36' E., 
on'the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 98 miles south-west of Delhi, 
792 miles north-east of Bombay, and about 1,050 miles north- 
west of CaiHutta. Several modes of deriving its name are 
current. Some say that it was formerly called Alpur or 
‘ strong city ’ ; others that its old name was Arbalpur or the 
city of the Arballi (or Aravalli) range, with which the Alwar 
hills are connected. General Cunningham^ was inclined to 
think that its name was derived ‘ from the tribe of Salwas,’ and 
was originally Salwapura, then Salwar, Halwar, and finally 
Alwar. The city has five gates, and is protected by a rampart 
and moat on all sides except where the rocky range, crowned 
by the fort, secures it from attack. 

The peculation has increased from 49,867 in 1881 and 
• 51,427 in 1891 to 56,771 in 1901. In the year last mentioned, 
39,791, or 70 per cent,, were Hindus, and 15,758, or nearly 28 
per cent., were Musalmans. Christians numbered 1 16, of whom 
69 were Europeans or Eurasians. The United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission has had a branch here since 1880. 

The buildings of most note within the city are the palace, 
built, chiefly by Maharao Raja Banni Singh in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and the cenotaph of Maharao Raja 
Bakhtawar Singh, a fine specimen of the foliated or segmental 
arch style. Of this tomb Fergusson writes : — 

‘ To a European eye perhaps the least pleasing part will be the 
Bengali curved cornices ; but to any one familiar with the st^le 
its employment gets over many difficulties that a straight line' 
coulc^ hardly meet, and altogether it makes up with its domes 
»and pavilions as pleasing a group of its class as is to be found 
in India, of its age at least.’ 

An old tomb, said to have been erected’about 1393 in memory 
of Tarang Sultan, who, according to some authorities, was the 
brother of Firoz Shah Tughlak, and accord^g to others the 
^grandson of NaharKh^ Mewati; several old mosques bearing 
inscriptions, the most considerable being a circular one called 
Daira-kt-masjid, and built about 1579, when Akbar passed 
, through the pl 3 .ee ; and the Cady Dufferin Hospital for women, 
ArchalologicalaSurvey of Northern India, vol. xx, p. 120. 
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are also deserving of mention. The last was opened in 1889, 
and has accommodation ^r 54 in-patients. To the north-west 
of the city, and about 1,000 feet above it, stands the fort, 
which is said to have been built by the Nikumbha Rijputs 
who held the country before the Khanzada occupation. Its 
ramparts extend along the hill-top and across the valley for 
about 2 miles. Outside the city are the Banni Bilas palace and 
gardens; another palace recently constructed, and known *as 
the Lansdowne kothl ; the public gardens, containing a small 
zoological collection ; the lines of the Imperial ,,Service regi- 
ments ; the cotton-press and ginning factory, the property of 
a firm from Khurja in the United Provinces, in which in 1904-5 
nearly 1,300 tons of cotton were pressed, and more than 1,880 
tons of cotton were cleaned ; and the Central jail, with accom- 
modation for 379 prisoners, in which the principal industries 
are the manufacture of carpets, rugs, pottery, and aerated waters, 
as well as printing and bookbinding. Near the railway station 
is a large tomb known as that of Fateh Jang, who was probably 
^ a Khanzada. At any rate his Hindu e.xtraction appears to be 
indicated by the inscription, which is dated 15471. being in 
Nagari. This tomb is 60 feet square, and consists of three « 
storeys of the same breadth with fluted octagonal mwars at 
the four angles. The dome springs from an octagonal neck 
standing on a fourth square storey of smaller size, and is 
crowned by a small square cupola resting on a foliated base. 

Alwar has had a municipal committee since 1871-2. The 
annual receipts, derived mainly from octroi and slaughter-ljouse 
fees, are about Rs. 60,000, and the expenditure, chiefly on 
sanitation, lighting, and police, about Rs. 53,000. The most 
prominent educational institution is the high school. It was 
^ opened in 1871, and has since then passed 77 boys for the 
entrance examination at the Calcutta and Allahabad Univcr- 
‘sifies. The number on the rolls in 1905 was 427, and the 
daily average attendance 396. English is taught in two ^ther 
schools : namely, the nobles’ school and the mission school.' 
The daily average attendance at the former in 1904-5 was loS. 
Besides these, there arfc several primarj’ or indigenous schools 
for boys, and four for girls. In addition to the Lady Dufferin 
Hospital, two Imperial Service regimental hospitals and jail and 
general hospitals are maintained. The last is just outside thc^ 
city and has accommodation for 60 in-patients. About 6 miles 
to the south-west of the city is the Siliserh Lake, formed by 
a dam thrown across an aflluenlJ- of the Rujjarel river by , 
Maharao Raja Banni Singh in 1 844. This dam *15 now 46 feet 
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high and 1,000 feet long, and the lake, when full, is about 
miles long and | mile wide at tJie broadest place. The 
water is brought to Alwar by two canals, and is used mainly for 
irrigating the State and private gardens, 

Behror. — Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name in the 
State of Alwar, Rajputana, situa^d in 27° 53' N. and 76° 17' E., 
about 32 miles north-west of Alwar city, and 18 miles west-by- 
sofcth-west of Ajeraka station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901), 5,540. The town possesses a mud fort 
about 50 yafds square, a fair bazar, a post office, a vernacular 
school, and a hospital with accommodation for 6 in-patients. 
A municipal committee supervises the lighting and conservancy, 
the annual income, derived mainly from octroi, being about 
Rs. 2,200 and the expenditure Rs. 1,800. The tahsil, which 
contains 132 villages besides the town, is situated in the north- 
west of the State, and has a population of 71,082. More than 
35 per cent, of the inhabitants are AhTrs, who are the best 
cultivators in the State. Under the Mughals this tract was 
included in the Subah of Narnaul, but the real rulers were the , 
local Chayhan chiefs. In the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Jats of Bharatpur overran it, but they were ousted before 
the end of that century by Pratap Singh, the first chief of Alwar. 

Govindgarh Town. — Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same 
name in the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27° 30' N. 
and 77° E>, 25 miles east of Alwar city. Population (1901), 
4,932. The fort, which is about half a mile to the north of 
the ,town, was built by Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singh in 
1805, and is remarkable for the extent of its moat. The town 
possesses a well-paved bazar, a post office, and a vernacular 
school. The lighting and sanitary arraffgements are in the^ 
hands of a municipal committee, the average income, chiefly 
derived from octroi, and expenditure being about Rs. 3,900 
and Rs. 1,700 respectively. The Govindgarh tahsil is the’ 
smallest of the State, and is situated in the east, forming 
’a peninsula almost entirely surrounded by Bharatpur territory. 
In 1901 it contained the town and 50 villages, and had a 
population of 20,646, of whom nearl^ one-third were Meos. 
The tahsil lies in Mewat, and was consequently, under 
Mughal rule, included in the Subah of Agra. ^At the beginning 
^ of the nineteenth century the Khanza^as were in possession ; 
but in 1803 they were ousted by Maharao Raja Bakhtawar 
Singh with the aid of the Marathas, and tho tahsil has since 
, belonged to AAvar. » 

Kathumah. — Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same name 
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in the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27° 19' N. and 
77 ° 5 E'j about 35 miles <isouth-east of Alwar city, and 9 miles 
north-east of Kherll station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
The town is said to be 800 years old ; it possesses a furt, a 
post office, and a vernacular school. The population in 1901 
3,388. The tahsil is situated in th« south-east of the 
State, and in 1901 contained 78 villages, with a population of 
41,152, of whom 90 per cent, were Hindus. Under MugHal 
rule it was attached to the province of Agra, but, from its 
proximity to Jaipur, was generally held as a fief 1 }J the Jaipur 
chief. From 177S to 1784 the Mughals held direct possession, 
but in the latter year the Marathas overran and occupied it. 
Their oppressions aroused the local population, who invoked 
the aid of Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singh about 1802. The 
latter sent a strong force, which expelled the Marathas and 
occupied the fort of Kathumar, but in 1803 the Maratha 
troops, in their retreat before Lord Lake, bombarded the town 
and fort and expelled the Alwar garrison. It was this army 
^ which was annihilated three days later at Laswari. Just 
before the battle the tahsil of Kathumar had been granted to 
the Maharaja of Bharatpur, but as he broke his engagements 
with the British, it was resumed in 1805 and ceded to Alwar. 

Lachhmangarh. — Head-quarters of a tahsil of the same 
name in the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27° 22' N. 
and 76° 52' E., 23 miles south-east of Alwar city, and 15 miles 
east of Malakhera station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
The old name of the place was Taur. The village possesses 
a post office, a vernacular school, and a hospital with accommo- 
dation for 4 in-patients. In 1901 it contained 2,660 inha- 
bitants. The tahsil is situated in the south-east of the State, 
and at the last Census consisted of 175 villages, with a total 
population of 61,727, of whom nearly 80 percent, were Hindus 
‘and 19 per cent. Musalmans. It was formerly held by semi- 
independent Thakurs of Jaipur, but was seized about 1756 by 
Pratap Singh, the first chief of Alwar. * 

Laswari. — Village in the Ramgarh tahsil of the State of 
Alwar, Rajputana, situa*ced in 27° 33' N. and 76° 56' E., on the 
left bank of the Ruparel river, about 20 miles east of Alwar 
city. The place js famous as the scene of the great battle of* 
November i, 1803, which terminated in the utter defeat of the 
Marathas by the British under the command of Lord I^kc. 
The battle is thuar described by Marshman 

‘ He [Lord Lake] had received a^i unfoundedVeport that the * 
Maratha army was endeavouring to avoidc him, ind, with his 
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usual impetuosity, started at midnight in search of it, with his 
cavalry alone, leaving orders for thg infantry to follow. He 
came up w'ith the encampment of the enemy at daybreak in 
November i, at the village of Laswari, and found them, as 
usual, entrenched in a formidable position, with their guns 
drawn up in the front. The general led his cavalry up in 
person to the attack?; a fearful d^charge of grape and double- 
headed shot mowed down column after column, and rendered 
th(> fiery valour of the troops useless. To prevent their utter 
extinction, the general was obliged to w'ithdraw them from the 
conflict, and«await the arrival of the infantry, who had marched 
65 miles intlie preceding -forty-eight hours, and 25 miles since 
midnight. After a brief rest and a hasty meal, they were 
launched on the enemy’s guns and battalions. The engage- 
ment was the severest in which the Company’s troops had ever 
been engaged, not excepting that of Assaye. Sindhia’s sepoys 
fought as natives had never fought before. They defended 
their position to the last extremity, contesting every point inch 
by inch, and refusing to give way while a single gun remained 
in their possession. But they were at length overpowered, and 
lost their ammunition and camp equipage, together with 71 
pieces of cannon. It was even reported that one-half their 
number w^s left on the field, killed or wounded. On the 
British side, the casualties amounted to 824, one-fourth of 
which belonged to the 76th regiment, which bore the brunt of 
the action.’ 

[See also Appendix IV, pp. 302-90! The Rajptddna Gazetteer^ 
vol. hi (Simla, 1880).] 

Macheri. — Village in the Rajgarh tahsll of the State of 
Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27° 15' N. and 76° 40' E., about 
3 miles north-east of Rajgarh town, and 23 miles south of 
Alwar city. Population (1901), 2,620. The estate of Macheri 
was granted about 1671 by Mirza Raja Jai» Singh of Jaipur to 
Rao Kalyan Singh, an ancestor of the present ruling family of 
Alwar ; and about ninety years later, in the time of Rao Pratap 
Singh, the founder of the Alwar State, it consisted of but 
visages : namely, Macheri, Rajgarh, and half Rajpura. 
Before he died in 1791, Pratap Singh had developed this little 
estate into a principality comprising almost all the territory 
now called Alwar. ' 

Nimrana. — Town in the estate of the same name in the 
S'tate of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 28° N.^and 76° 23' E., 
about 33 miles north-by-north-west of Alwar city. It pos- 
sesses a vernacular school and a hospital with accommodation 
for 4 in-patients. fl?he population in 1901 was 2,232. The 
pstate, which Jonsists of ilbur detached blocks containing 
nineteen villagbs, has»an area of nearly 29 square miles, and is 
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held by a Raja of the Chauhan clan of Rajputs \Yho claims 
descent from the great J’rithwl Raj, the last Hindu king of 
Delhi. The town of Nlinrana is said to have been founded in 
1467 by Dup Raj, from whom the present Raja, Janak fingh, 
is the twenty-second in descent. The scattered nature of the 
estate is due to the fact that the entire territories, which at one 
time embraced three parganas containing at least 36 villages, 
were confiscated by Lord Lake in 1803, because the iteja 
gave shelter and assistance to the Marathas, and were made 
over to Alwar. Of these only the Nimrana pargapa, with a few 
isolated villages, was restored in 1815. The Raja for many 
years urged claims to independence of Alwar ; but these could 
not be admitted, as it was clearly proved that the original 
estate had been granted by Alwar, subject to the payment of 
Rs. 8,648, being the tribute levied by the Marathas. In 1868 
it was finally decided that Nimrana was a fief of Alwar, and 
should pay to it an annual sum, fixed for terms of thirty years. 
This sum was to be one-eighth of the land revenue of the whole 
estate {jdgir, temple lands, and all other alienations included), 
and for the thirty years 1868-98 it was fixed at Rs. 3,000, 
while for the next thirty years the tribute has been raised to « 
Rs. 4,300 annually. In addition, ?iazardna or succession fee, 
varying in amount, is paid. Thus if a son or grandson suc- 
ceeds, the fee is half a year’s revenue, and if a brother, 
nephew, cousin, or the like succeed, one year’s revenue, tribute 
being deducted. Again, when a succession follows the last 
preceding succession within one year, no nazardna is leviable, 
and when within two years, one-half of the usual amount is 
collected. The population of the estate in 1901 was 8,799, 
more than 40 per cent, being Ahirs. A regular settlement was 
made for twenty years in 1898, the total demand being 
Rs. 33,000 for the khdlsa and Rs. 5,650 for the viudp area, 
'rtie ordinary income of the estate is about Rs. 38,000, and the 
expenditure about Rs. 33,000, and a sum of about 1*4 lajihs is 
invested in Government securities. ' 

[M. F. O’Dwyer, Assessrnenf Report of Nlvudna (Ajmer, 
1898).] 

Rajgarh Town. — Head-quarters of a tahsll of the same 
name in the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27° 14' N*. 
and 76° 38' E., 22 mil^s south of Alwar city, and about a mile^ 
south of Rajgarh station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901), 11,008. It was built about 1767 
Singh, the founder of the Alwar Ststc, and contains several fine, 
buildings, notably the palace in the fort, Uie frestoes in which 
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are curious. The town wall and ditch were added by Maharao 
Raja Banni Singh. The town possesses a post office, an Anglo- 
vernacular school, and a hospital with accommodation for 8 in- 
patients. A municipal committee looks after the lighting and 
sanitation of the place, the average income, derived mainly 
Horn octroi, being afeout Rs. 7,600 a year, and the expenditure 
somewhat less. About half a mile to the east are the remains 
of ^he old town of Rajgarh, which is said to have been founded 
in the middle of the second century by Raja Bagh .Singh of the 
Bargujar clah^ of Rajputs, and the B.aghola tank close to it is 
attributed to the sj-me chief. On the embankment of this 
tank General Cunningham found three life-size Jain figures, all 
standing upright and naked, and two jambs of a highly orna- 
mented doorway of a temple, besides numerous broken figures, 
all apparently Jaijj. Tliey ^yere said to have been dug- up when 
the new town was being built. Situated on a lofty range of hills 
some 18 miles to the west is Paranagar, the old capital of the 
Bargujar Rajas, chiefly remarkable for the holy temple of 
Nilkanth Mahadeo, which is the most famous place of pil-^ 
grimage in this part of the country. This temple is said to 
> have been built by a BargQjar Raja, Ajai Pal, and an inscription 
under a figure of Ganesha bears the date of a. d. 953, which 
was most probably the date of the construction of the building, 
as its general style belongs to that period. In one of the 
ruined temples in the vicinity is a colossal Jain figure 
13 feet 9 inches high, with a canopy of 2^ feet overhead 
which is supported by two elephants. 

Ramgarh Town. — Head-quarters of a tahsU of the same 
name in the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27° 35' N. 
and 76° 49' E., about 13 miles east of Alwar city. Population 
(1901), 5,179. The town possesses a post office, a vernacular* 
school, and a hospital with accommodation for 6 in-patients. 
A municipal committee attends to the sanitation and lighting-' 
of the place, the average income, chiefly derived from octroi, 
end expenditure being about Rs. 1,900 yearly. The original 
settlers are said to have been Chamars, and the place was 
called Bhojpur after their leader, Bhojh. A Naruka Rajput, 
Padam Singh, received the village in jd^r from Jaipur about 
I746, made it prosperous, and built a fort ; but his son, Sarup 
Singh, came into collision with Pratap Singh, "the first chief of 
* Alwar, and was cruelly murdered, the town and iahstl passing 
into the possession*of Alwar in 1777. Ramgarh is one of the 
^central iahstls*: 3 { the State,#and is situated in Mewat. It is 
made up of the hejid-quarters town and 119 Tillages; and 
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of the total population of 54,043, nearly 60 per cent are 
Musalmans. 

Tijara. — Head-quarters of a tahsll of the same name in the 
State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in 27° 56' N. and 7^° 51' 
E., about 30 miles north-east of Alwar city and 16 miles north- 
east of Khairtal station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901}, 7,784. Tfle principal industries are weav- 
ing and paper-making. The town possesses a post office,, an 
Anglo-vernacular school, and a hospital with accommodation 
for 6 in-patients, A municipal committee loojcs after the 
lighting and sanitation, the average income, dmved mainly 
from octroi, being about Rs. 3,000 a year, and the expenditure 
somewhat less. According to tradition, the town was founded 
by a Jadon Rajput named Tej Pal, and was formerly called 
Trigartag. It was one of the chief towns of the Khanzadas of 
Mew AT, and was for a long time their capital. To the south 
of the town is a great Pathan tomb called Bhartari, because 
the land on which it stands formerly belonged to a Hindu 
of that name. It is one of the largest tombs in Northern 
‘ India, and is said to have been built by Ala-ud-din Alam 
Khan, the brother of Sikandar Lodi, who was for a*long time ^ 
governor here. At a short distance to the south-west is a 
pretty stone mosque, in front of which is a neatly built tomb, 
said to be the resting-place of Khanzada Hasan Khan, the 
opponent of Babar, who fell on the fatal field of Khanua. 
The Tijara iahstl is situated in the north-east of the State, and 
comprises the head-quarters town and 189 villages, with a total 
population of 66,826 persons, of whom over one-third are 
Meos. Under the Mughals Tijara was a sarkar or district in 
the province of Agra, but down to the reign of Akbar the local 
'■'Khanzada or Mewatl chiefs maintained their independence in 
their mountain fortresses, and often exercised a controlling 
^influence on the Delhi court. On the decline of the empire 
the tract fell an easy prey to the Jats, who overran it first 
about 1720, and held it till the death of their great l 5 adcr„ 
Suraj Mai, in 1763. It was then plundered by Sikh freebooters 
from the Punjab, and t^ie Jats were ousted about 1765 in the 
successful effort made by Najaf Khan to restore imperial rule. 
Ismail Beg, the last distinguished Musalman who held the 
ialml, was dispossessed by the hlarathas, who assigned it with 
other Mewat fo the adventurer, George Thomas, for' 

the maintenance of his mercenaries ; but the Jats of Bharatjmr 
recaptured it in 1796, and it rcmajped in their* possession till 
1S05, when, in consequence of the Bhmatpur, chief having* 
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broken his engagement with the British, it was resumed by the 
latter and granted to Alwar. In 1826 the Tijara taksil was 
conferred by Maharao Raja Banni Sifigh on Balwant Singh, an 
illegiumate son of the previous chief (Bakhtawar Singh). 
Balwant Singh constructed several handsome buildings and a 
fine masonry dam, and on his death in 1845 without male 
issue the iahsil reverted to thi? State of Alwar. 

^Archaeological Survey of Northern India, vol. xx, pp. 
114-18.] 
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Ajmer-Merw^a.— isolated British Province in 
putana, lying between 25° 24' and 26° 42' N. and 73° 45' and 
75° 24' E. The Agent to the Governor-General ki Rajputana 
administers it as Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate Districts, Ajaier and Merwara. 

Ajmer is bounded on the north by Jodhpur (Marwar) ; on the 
south by Udaipur (Mewar) and Merwara; on the east by Jaipuf 
and Kishangarh; and on the west by Jodhpur. Merwara is 
bounded on the north by Jodhpur and Ajmer; on the south by 
Udaipur; on the east by Ajmer and Udaipur; and on the west 
by Jodhpur. The total area of the Province is 2,711 square 
miles; the total population (1901), 476,912. 

The Sanskrit word meru, ‘a. hill,’ is a component part of 
the names of both Districts. Ajmer took its name* from the ^ 
founder (Raja Aja) of its principal town, and Merwara from its 
physical features. 

Ajmer District is a large open plain, very sandy in parts, 
especially to the west in the neighbourhood of Pushkar and 
Gobindgarh, and studded at intervals with hills that rise boldly 
from the plain. Merwara, on the other hand, is a network of 
hills. The Aravalli range, which commences at the ‘ritlge’ 
at Delhi, and runs in a broken chain south-westward across 
Rajputana, comes into prominence in the northern corner 
‘"^of Ajmer District, where it assumes the form of several 
parallel hill ranges. The highest point, on which is perched 
4.tht fort of Taragarh, immediately above the city of Ajmer, ri.scs 
to a height of 2,855 above sea-level, and between 1,300 
and 1,400 feet above the valley at its base. The Nagpahiir,, 
or ‘serpent hill,’ which is situated between 3 and 4 miles 
west of Ajmer, attairts a scarcely inferior elevation. The 
plateau on whose centre stands the city of Ajmer marks the 
highest point in the plains of Hindustan, the country .sloi)ing» 
away on every sfde from the circle of hills which hem it in. 
The range of hills rui’ming between Ajmer and NasTnlbad* 
forms a dividing watershed for India. The^rain which falls on 
the southern or Na.sTrabad face fmc|,s it.s way intq the Cha.mhai., 
and so into the Bay of Bengal; that which falls o« the opposite* 
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side drams into the Luni, and so into the Rann of Cutch. 

The range of hills on which Taragarh stands bends westwards 
from the city of Ajmer, and the counfry for several miles in the 
direction of Beawar is open. The hills enter Merwara as 
a compact double .ridge, enclosing the valley of the parga 7 ia 
from which Beawar Jake» its name. The two ranges approach 
each other at Jawaja, 14 miles*south of Beawar, and finally 
mget at Kukra, in the north of the Todgarh iahsllt whence 
a succession of hills and valleys extends to the farthest extremi- 
ties of the Qistrict, the chain finally merging into the Vindhyan 
system near *the isolated hill of Abu. On the Marwar, or 
western side, of Merwara, the hills become very bold and pre- 
cipitous, and Goramji, which lies about 7 miles to the south-west 
of Todgarh, has an elevation of 3,075 feet. The average level 
of the valleys is about 1,800 feet. 

Owing to its elevated position at the centre of the watershed, River 
the Province does not possess any rivers of importance. The 
B.\nas is the principal stream. It rises in the Aravalli Hills, 

40 miles north-west of Udaipur, and enters Ajmer District 
at the extreme south-east corner. Duri ng the r^ ns this ri;:w • 

^ comes doi^n in high flood, and travellers to and from D^li are 
' ferried acTggs-at -the village of Negria, in Jaipur te~rntbiy . T^ie 
Khari Nadi rises in the hills near the village of Birjal, in 
Merwara District, and after forming the boundary between 
Mewar and Ajmer for a short distance, falls into the Banas 
about a mile above Negria. The Dai Nadi flows across 
Ajmer District from west to east ; it is arrested in its course by 
embankments at Nearan and at Sarwar, which is in Kishangarh 
territory. It leaves the District close to Baghera, and eventu- 
ally empties itself into the Banas. The^Sagar Mati rises on 
the southern slope of the hills surrounding the Anasagar tank' 
in Ajmer. It flows through and fertilizes the Ajmer valley, and 
takes a sweep northwards by Bhaonta and Pisangan to Gobirti- 
garh. Here it meets the Saraswatl, which carries the drainage 
of th 3 Pushkar valley ; and from this point till it falls into the 
Rann of Cutch the stream is called the Luni or ‘ salty ’ river. 

These streams, which are dry during tlje hot season, become 
torrents in the rains. With the exception of Pushkar, which 
lies in a valley, there are no noteworthy natural lakes in the 
Province. The tanks, on which the cultivators depend for 
■*their supply of water for irrigation, havefbeen built at different 
times, .some being very old and others of c^uite recent con- 
struction. ^ ^ 

• Ajmer District is deficient in striking scenery, although Scenery. 
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Ajmer city is an exception. There, after the first burst of the 

monsoon, the hills assum^ a very pleasing aspect, as, green with 
verdure, they stand out in bold relief against a clear blue sky. 
The sunset effects are at times very striking, and the* most 
beautiful scene of all is the Anasagar embankment and lake on 
a night when the moon is at full. MGrwar?,, in the hot seasorl, 
is more bleak and barren to the eye than Ajmer ; but during 
the rains, and while the autumn and spring crops are standing, 
some parts are remarkably pretty. The view from the top of 
the Dewair pass, looking down, is singularly bejtutiful, as is 
that from the top of the pass which separates Barakhan from 
Todgarh. 

Geology^. Ajmer-Merwara consists of Archaean rocks, which may be 
separated into two subdivisions : first, gneissose and schistose 
rocks, arranged in successive bands, some of which have the 
composition of igneous rocks, while others may be highly meta- 
morphosed sediments ; second, another group of rocks known 
as the Aravalli series, often highly metamorphosed and schistose, 

^ but whose original sedimentary character is still clearly recog- 
nizable, the principal rocks being quartzites and quartz schists, 
slates and mica schists, and metamorphic limestones. It is « 
difficult to decide which of these subdivisions is the older, on 
account of the great degree of metamorphism of both series, 
and their mutual relations are still further confused by a pro- 
fusion of igneous intrusions cutting through both formations, 
and of later date than either. The banded gneiss and schists 
crop out round Nasirabad, and throughout the flat country 
forming the eastern part of the Province, wherever the rocks 
are not concealed by recent alluvial accumulations. The hilly 
western part of Ajmer-Merwara falls mainly under the Aravalli 
series. The loftiest ridges consist principally of quartzites or 
quartz schists, while slates, mica schists, and limestones occur 
« iif the intervening valleys. The crj'stalline limestones include 
white, grey, pink, and green varieties, constituting beautiful 
ornamental stones, which have been quarried to a great extent* 
Valuable mica is found in the intrusive pegmatites. Metalli- 
ferous veins, chiefly with copper and lead, occur at several 
places. 

Botany. The flora of Ajmer-Merwara is similar to that of Rajputan.i, 
east of the Aravalli Hills. Shrubs of various descriptions 
prevail, being more prominent than the trees, of which the morJ 
common are thp ptpal {Ficus religiosd), ^lanyan {F. vtidica), 
ntui {Melia Azadirachtet), and sc^^ial {Bombax malabaricum').^ 

^ Contributed by Mr. E. Vredenburg of the Geologic.al Purvey of India. 
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Among fruit trees the pomegranate and the guava are the most 
numerous. The herbaceous vegetjvtion is confined to a few 
species, while in the rains grasses and sedges abound. 

A\'i occasional tiger is to be met with in Merwara, while Fauna, 
leopards are fount! in the hills from Nagpahar to Dewair, as 
also are hyenas. » 'Wolves arg: rare; wild hog are found in 
most of the old feudal (Jsfimrrm) estates, and hog-shooting is 
a’ favourite amusement of the Rajputs. ‘ Black buck ’ (Afife- 
lope ccf-vicapra), ‘ravine deer’ {Gazclla bomcitt), and nilgai {Bos- 
claphus iragocomclus) are met with in Ajmer. A few sambar 
{Cc?~;iis itnieoloris)KLrQ to be found in the hills in both Districts. 

As regards small game, the great Indian bustard is to be seen 
in Ajmer; the florican is a visitor during the rains; geese, 
duck, snipe, and quail are found in the cold season; and 
hares, sand-grouse, and grey partridges at all times. 

The climate is healthy. In the summer it is dry and hot ; Clim.ite 
in the winter cold and bracing, especially in December, January, 
and February, when hoarfrost not infrequently covers the ^ 
ground. During the twenty-five years ending ipor the maxij 
mum terpperature recorded in the shade was ir6° in June, 

1897, and the minimum 35° in December, 1892. The follow- 
ing figures show the average mean temperatures of four repre- 
sentative months at Ajmer for the twenty-five years ending 
190X; January', 59*4'’; May, 9i'5°; July, 84-9°; November, 

67.9°. 

Ajmer-Merwara lies on the border of the arid zone of Raj- Rainfall, 
putjana, outside the full influence of the monsoons, and the 
rainfall is, therefore, very partial and precarious. The annual 
fall during the twenty-five years ending 1901 averaged 21-2 
inches, of which about two-thirds falls ir? July and August and 
the greater part of the rest in June and September. The maxi- 
mum rainfall during this period was 37 inches in each District 
in 1892-3, and the minimum 8 inches in Ajmer and 5 inched 
in RJerwara in 1899-1900, a year of severe famine. 

The early history of Ajmer is legendary in character. History. 
According to tradition, a certain Raja Aja, a Chauhan Rajput, The Hindi 
founded the city and fort of Ajmer abobt a.d. 145. At first he 
attempted to build his stronghold on the Nagpahar hill ; but 
each night his evil genius destroyed the waljs which had been 
built during the day, and this induced Aja to transfer his 
fortress to the neighbouring hill of Taragarh, Here he built 
a forf which was rolled the Garh Bitli ; and in the valley at the 
foot of the hill, known as Indrakot, he founded a city which he 
called after His own, name, Ajmer. Towards the end of his life 
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he retired to some hills about lo miles to the west of Ajmer and 
died there as a hermit. TiJhe temple of Ajaipal commemorates 
his deathplace. It has been showOj however, by Dr. Biihler 
and others, that Aja or Ajaya flourished about a.d. iioof and 
it is to this period that the foundation erf Ajmer must be 
ascribed \ The Chauhans cam^ to horn Ahichhatra-' 

pur in Rohilkhand about a.d. 750, and their first capital 
was Sambhar. Their possessions included the tract now knoum 
as Ajmer, but there was at that time no known city there. 
j Ajaya’s son Ana (or Arno) constructed the fine ^fiasagar em- 
bankment, on which the emperor Shah Jahan subsequently 
erected a magnificent range of marble pavilions. An inscrip- 
tion discovered at Chitor by Pandit Gauri Shankar of Udaipur 
shows that Ana was alive in 1150. Vigraharaja III, otherwise 
known as Visaldev, a son of Ana, was the most famous of the 
Chauhan dynasty of Ajmer. He conquered Delhi from the 
1 Tomars, and constructed the Bisal Sagar tank in his ancestral 
\ territory. The latest inscription under his reign is dated_ii63. 
jPrithwi Raj, grandson of Visaldev, was king of 'Delhi 
\Ajmer at the time of the invasion ofShahab-ud-dln Muhammad 
phorl. _ In.,ii92..'he defeated the latter in a great battle and • 
forced him to fly. But in jci_93 Muhamm ad Ghori returned 
jvith a fresh army, recruited in Afghanistan and “Central Asia. 
The Rajput chiefs were weakened by feuds, and Prithwl Raj 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and murdered in cold blood. 
Muhammad Ghori then proceeded to Ajmer, where a terrible 
massacre of the inhabitants occurred. A son of Prithwl Raj 
was established as a subordinate ruler, but was soon after dis- 
■ possessed by his uncle Hari Raj. The latter was, however, 
reduced to such straits by a Muhammadan army under the 
Ghori viceroy Kutb-ud-din (afterwards the first of the Slave 
kings of Delhi), that he committed suicide. Ajmer was now 
annexed to the Delhi kingdom. In 12 to, after Kutb-ud-din’s 
death, the Mers and the Solankis of Gujarat made a night 
attack on Taragarh, the fort commanding Ajmer town, and 
massacred the Muhammadan garrison to a man. The shrine 
of Saiyid Husain, the governor, who perished in this attack, is 
still the most noteworthy feature of Taragarh. His tomb, those 
of his comrades, and that of his horse, stand in an enclosure" 
known as Ganj ^hahtdnn, or ‘ treasury of martyrs.’ Shams-ud- ^ 
din Altamsh, who succeeded Kutb-ud-din, restored the autho- ‘ 
rity of the kings of Delhi, which was nqt disturbed 'again 
till the invasion of Timur. -ThcnirTiana Kiimbha^f Mewar ^ 

* Sec .-trticle by Dr, G. liuhlcrin the Indian An^iqtmr)' for June, 1S9;. 
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seized advantage of the prevailing anarchy to take possession of 
Ajmer. He was assassinated vpry soon afterwards; and Ajmer 
fell into the hands of the Muhammadan rulers 'of Malwa, who 
held, it from 1470 to 1531, when the kingdom of Malwa was 
annexed to Gujajat. Maldeo Rathor, who had recently 
“succeeded to the tjirona of Marwar, i:hen'took“passession of 
Ajmer, which was reannexed Delhi in the early years of ' 
Akbar. Akbar included Ajmer in a Suhah or province, which 
gave its name to the whole of Rajputana. The great impor- The 
tance of tl'ie fort and district of Ajmer as a point d'appiii in 

. • J jr rjr emperor 

the midst of the I^ajputana States was early recognized by the 
Muhammadan rulers. It commanded the main routes from 
Northern India to Gujarat on one side and to Malwa on the 
other. Ajmer itself was a centre of trade, with a wellnigh 
impregnable fort to protect it, and water was plentiful as com- 
pared with the arid tracts around. Accordingly, under the 
Mughals, Ajmer was one of the royal residences. Akbar had 
made a vow that if a son were born to him and lived he would 
go on pilgrimage from Agra to Ajmer and offer thanks at the 
tomb of the saint Muln-ud-din Chishti, a holy man, who cam^ 
j from Ghor to India in the twelfth century, and whose tomb, 
known as the Dargah Khwaja Sahib, has been a place of 
Muhammadan pilgrimage for several centuries. Salim, after- 
wards the emperor Jahangir, was born to Akbar in 1570, and 
ten years later the emperor fulfilled his vow. Akbar appears 
to have made other pilgrimages to this shrine, and the pillars 
he caused to be erected to mark the route from Agra to Ajmer 
are^still in a good state of preservation. Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan spent a considerable portion of their time at Ajmer; and 
it was here that Jahangir received Sir Thymas Roe, the ambas- 
sador from King James I, who had his first audience otS 
January, 1616, and was received by the Mughal emperor with 
‘ courtly condescension.’ Near Chitor, on his way up to Aj^ne^i 
from Surat, Sir Thomas Roe met Thomas Coryat, an eccentric 
j Englishman who had a mania for travelling, and who had 
walked from Jerusalem to Ajmer, having spent £2 lor. on the 
way. Roe remained at Ajmer till Ncwember, 1616, and then 
accompanied Jahangir on his march to Ujjain, which place was 
'reached in February, 1617. The life at Ajmer and in camp 
is vividly described by Sir Thomas Roe id his Journal. It 
’ was near Ajmer that Aurangzeb deflated his brother Dara. 

The ^jattle was fought about 6 miles to the^ south of the city 
in March, 1659. Dara’s ^bsequent privations are graphically 
* narrated by Vernier, who was an eye-witness r’’ 
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retreat. From the defeat of Dara down to the death of the 
Saiyid ministers of Farrukh Siyar in 1720, the annals of Ajmer 
do not contain anything ncfteworthy. In 1721 Ajit Singh, son 
of Raja Jaswant Singh of Marwar, took advantage of, the 
decline of the Mughal empire, killed the j^perial governor, 
and seized Ajmer, Muhammad Shah temporarily recovered 
the city ; but ten years later he Appointed Abhai Singh, son of 
Ajrt Singh, viceroy of Ajmer and Ahmadabad, and from 173^ 
to 1750 the Rathor princes of Marwar ruled over Ajmer. 
A struggle for the succession led to the calling in of the 
Marathas, to whom Bijai Singh, the successful 'competitor, 
made over the fort and District of Ajmer as mund kati or 
‘ blood-money ’ for the murder of Jai Appa Sindhia, their general. 
In 1787 Mahadji Sindhia invaded Jaipur, and the Rathor 
princes were called in to aid their brethren. The Marathas 
were defeated and the Rathors regained Ajmer for a brief 
period. In 1790 the forces of Sindhia, led by De Boigne, 
defeated the Rajputs at Merta, retook Ajmer and held it till 
its cession to the British Government. At the close of the 
Vindari War, Daulat Rao Sindhia, by treaty dated June 25, 
1818, ceded the District to the British. 

The long tale of battles and sieges is now closed ; the history 
of Ajmer becomes one of its administration. From 1818 to 
1832 the officers in charge of Ajmer, who were called ‘Super- 
intendents,’ corresponded, first with the Resident at Delhi, 
subsequently with the Resident in Malwa and Rajputana. In 
1832 Ajmer came under the administration of the North- 
Western Provinces, under which it remained till 1871, when 
Ajmer and Merwara w'ere formed into a Chief Commissioner- 
ship under tlie Foreign Department of the Government of 
India, the Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana 
becoming Chief Commissioner. In July, 1818, Mr. Wilder, 
<^he"first Superintendent of Ajmer, received charge from the 
last of the Maratha subahddrs. He and his successors laboured 
hard for the good of the people ; and the long incumbency of „ 
Colonel Dixon, who took charge of Ajmer in 1S42, in addition 
to Merwara, which has, since been administratively attached 
to it, was productive of much good. Irrigation works were 
vigorously pushed forward ; agriculture and commerce were 
encouraged in every way; and in 1851 the District came 
under a regular settlement. The measures taken from time 
to time to win the confidence of the peopl^e were successful, 
and during the Mutiny civil government was nqt interrupted 
and the agricultural population held aloof from the, rising. On 
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May aS, 1S57, two regiments of Bengal Infantry and a battery 
of Bengal Artillery mutinied ,al Naslrfibad, and marched 
straight to Delhi. The European Residents were protected 
by a.,rcgimenl of Bombay Cavalry, and eventually made their 
way in safety to,,Bcriwar, the head-quarters of Merwara. 

A detachment of tl^i Morwara Battalion made a forced march 
into Ajmer and guarded rhe Jreasur)’ and magazine. Since 
ihyn famines alone have troubled the Province. The opening 
of the Rajputan.a-Mrdw.a Railway in 1879 ushered in a period 
of material .prosperity. The population of Ajmer city has 
very nearly ’doubled since the railway was opened. The 
Province has been .‘Jcvcrcly afllictcd by recent famines, and 
in X905-6 scarcity was again experienced. 

Outside Aj.\ir,R Citv and Pusiikar there are few objects Arclmeo- 
of archaeological interest. In the south-east of Ajmer 
District are remains of Hindu templc.s, the age of which is 
not known. It is possible th.at they date from the time of 
the Hindu kings of 'Poda Raisen, the ruins of which lie some 
30 miles across the border in Jaipur territory. Baghera and 
Sakrani contain the better known of these remains. The fort’ 
at Bhinai is a good specimen of the fortresses built by the 
smaller R.ajput chiefs. 

The Census of rgor, the sixth of a .series which commenced Popnla- 
in 1865, returned a population of 47^,912 (Ajmer 367 » 453 ) Density ; 
Z^ferwara 109,459), compared with 460,722 in r8Sr, and towns and 
542,358 in 1891. The decrease .since 189T, which amounts 
to as much as 12 per cent., is the result of the natural calamities 
of tne decade, which included two severe famines and one 
period of scarcity. It has taken place entirely in rural areas, 
and has been heavier in Ajmer than in, Merwara, where the 
people are hardier. The density for the Province, including 
urban areas, is 176 persons per square mile, against 200 in 1891. 

The population is distributed over four towns — Ajmer (pc^u-, 
lation, 73,839), NasIrahad (22,494), Beawar (21,928), and 
, Kekri (7,053) — and 740 villages. The number of occupied 
houses is 107,401, and the number of persons per house 4-4. 

The villages in Ajmer are much more compact and larger 
than in Merwara, where 52 per cent, of the population live 
'in villages having less than 500 inhabitants. The difference 
in the physical features of the two Dist'Mcts accounts for 
this. The agricultural classes in Merwara take up their 
abodfi in valleys^ and open spaces where they can cultivate 
the land. This tends tq give the village a very scattered 
character, which is not necessary in Ajmer with its open 
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plains. About 80 per cent, of the population in 1901 had 
been bom in the Province, and 27,931 persons — 12,177 males 
and iSj 7 S 4 females — bom in the Province were enumerated 
in other parts of India. Migration is principally to andtfrora 
the surrounding Native States, immigratiork being much larger 
than emigration, owing to the facilitfes % obtaining employ- 
ment in the city and towns. 

In the city of Ajmer, and in the towns, the municipal •or 
cantonment authorities arrange for the collection of vital 
statistics. In rural areas the police are the repoiving agency. 
Village watchmen make reports of births gnd deaths at police 
stations, while revenue officials {patwdns) and managers 
{kdmddrs) of istimrdri estates also submit weekly returns to 
the police stations, as a check on the reports of village watch- 
men. The local authority who deals with the figures is the 
Civil Surgeon. 

The following statement shows the results of birth and 
death registration for 1881, rSpr, 1901, and 1903, the increase 
of the birth-rate in the last year furnishing evidence of recovery 
' from the effects of famine ; — 



Population 

under 

registra- 

tion. 

Ratio of 
reristered 
births 
per r,ooo. 

Ratio of 
registered 
d^ths 
per 1,000. 

Deaths per i,ooo from 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

1881 , 

460,722 

27.8 

23-3 

0-03 

3-48 

14-13 

2.19 

1891 . 

542.358 

21-3 

20*2 

0-98 

1.03 

I3-0.S 

2-45 

igot . 

476,912 

I6.I 

33-1 

oao 

O'OI 

27-45 


1903 . 

476,912 

29-5 

28-8 

... 

o.oi 

23-05 

°-95 


The fever that supervened on the famine of 1899-1900 was 
widespread and of a very fatal character. Epidemics of small- 
pox and cholera are not infrequent, while dysentery and 
.’diarrhoea occur during the rains, and pleurisy and pneumonia 
carry off many people during the cold season. Guinea-yorm 
is frequent. Up to May, 1904, the Province was free from- 
plague in an epidemic form ; imported cases had occurred, but 
prompt segregation presented the spread of the disease. In 
May, 1904, however, plague appeared in a village in the 
Kekri circle, and, despite all efforts to prevent its spreading,' 
has since broken out in a number of villages in Ajmer, 
A steady decrease in blindness since 1S81 may be noted as 
satisfactorj'. ,, ,{ 

During the famine of 1899-190.^) the infant“ mortality was 
very great. In 1891 the population under one’ year of age 
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was 19,976; in 1901 it was only 6,117, while the population and age 
between one and two years feli fron^ 9>555 to 3,116. Taking 
the age period 0-5, the 1901 figures show 32,375, against 76,924 
in 1S91. Children between the ages of five and ten years num- 
bered 76,192 in 189*1; in 1901 their number had fallen to 52,549. 

’About 45 per ce^t. o? the ^otal population in 1901 were ’ 
between ten and thirty years of age, 33 per cent, between 
thirty and sixty, and 3-7 per cent, over sixty. The mean age 
was 25-5 for males and 26-3 for females. 

In r9oi-»there were 44,161 boys and 40,763 girls under Sex and 
ten years of age, , while the adult population was made up 
of 206,865 males and 185,123 females. The proportion of 
jnales to the total population was 52-6 percent., being highest 
in the castes of good social status. The statistics of civil 
condition for i 8 gi and 1901 are sho>vn below ; — 


> 



iSqi. 

igoi. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fernales. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried . 
Married ,3 . 
Widowed 

224.757 

263,543 

54.058 

139.518 

134,146 

14,661 

85,239 

129.397 

39.397 

176,338 

232,920 

67,654 

113.943 

116,469 

20,614 

62,395 

116,451 

47,040 


Infant marriage is very restricted, polygamy is not common, 
and polyandry is unknown. Divorce is allowed only among 
Muhammadans, as laid down in their laws. Widow re- 
marriage is permitted among the Gujars and Jats, and in 
the^ lower castes generally. 

Among the Merwara clans inheritance through the mother inheiit- 
prevails. In the event of there being sons from two or more 
wives, the property is divided between each such family. In 
Ajrner primogeniture is recognized among the Rajputst 
Infanticide does not exist. 

Local dialects of Rajasthani and Hindi are spoken by^^theiLanguage. 
peoi^e in the following numbers, according to the Census 
returns of 1901 : Ajmeri, 148,644; Hindi, 89,951; Marwari, 

94,178; Merwari, 82,480; Mewari, 8,099; other vernaculars 
of the Province, 6,349; other languages, 47,211. The local 
dialects are very rough and difficult to understand. 

’ The mercantile castes or Mahajans — the most prominent of Caste, 
whom are the Oswals, Agarwals, Maheshwaris, and Saraogis — 
number 37,027. The majority are to be found in Ajmer. 

The Gujars comeyiext (36,278), They are cyreless cultivators, 
and their principal occupotion is cattle-grazing. The Rawats 
number 32,562, of yhom no less than 30,888 live in Merwara. 

» j • 3 
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‘ Mer ’ is used- as a generic term for the people of Merwara, 
including Rawats, Hindu Merabs (Gorats), and Muhammadan 
Merats (Katats). Among Muhammadans, Shaikhs are the 
most numerous (31,972): the majority live in Ajmer,, and 
follow various occupations. Jats, who are fjrst-rate cultivators, 
and own many of the best villages is Ajiper, are returned at* 
Brahmans number 25*896: Pushkar is their principal 
stronghold. The Rajputs number 15,430. The Rathors afe 
the most numerous (4,609) ; then the Chauhans (1,651). The 
istimrarddrs^ who are the native aristocracy of Aimer, are all 
Rajputs. The labouring and menial classes — Bmais, Regars, 
and Kumhars (potters) — form a considerable portion of the 
population. 

The people are generally industrious and well-behaved, but 
in years of famine the Mers in Merwara, and the Minas in 
Ajmer, occasionally return to their former predatory habits. 
The rural labouring population is very poor, and was somewhat 
demoralized after the natural calamities that occurred between 
1891 and 1900. The inhabitants generally are of fine physical 
‘'characteristics, and possess good powers of endurance. 

Religion. The following statement gives statistics by religions : — 


• 

1891. 

1901. 

Hindus 

Muhammadans .... 
Jains 

Christians j ; ; ; 

Other religions . . . • 

436,831 

74,265 

26,939 

1,209 

1,474 

1,640 

380,453 

72,031 

19,922 

2,362 

794 


It •wall be seen that in 1901, 80 per cent, of the people were 
Hindus, 15 per cent. Muhammadans, and 4 per cent. Jains. 
While the general population decreased by 12 per cent, as 
^.compared vath 1891, the rate of decrease was 13 per cent, in 
the case of Hindus and 26 per cent, among Jains, but only 
3 per cent, among Muhammadans, a fact w’hich testifies to the , 
superior vitality of the latter. Emigration in famine years and 
heavy mortality in the fever epidemics which followed, coupled 
with the fact that in Merwara a large proportion of the Jains 
belong to the priestly class, who subsist on the hospitality of* 
others and are ndt welcomed in bad years, arc the principal 
causes of the large decrease among Jains, who nevertheless 
include the most prosperous inhabitants of tl^e Province. « The 
principal Hindu sects are Vaishna^jis, Saivas, aod Saktas, the ^ 
Last being worshippers of the Saktis or female associates of the 

(I «•«! <' 
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Hindu trind. Tiic majority of the population of i^fcrwrira 
have returned themselve.s as Iligdus, hut their religion is of a 
ver)’ vague and undefined ciiaraclcr. * Among Muhammadans 
Sliaik^is predominate, and Tathans number 1 1,048. The Merfit 
Katats and the Cin^is profess Islam. 'I’hey used to intermarry 
Ntith their Hindu lirijlhre*, but this has now been discontinued. 

'I'hc Christian jiojuilation h.as increased by 1,029 s'licc 1S91. Christinn 
'ri\p increase is attributed to conversions, and to natural ’’^‘ssions. 
growth among native Christians, who now number 2,362, 
compared with 1,209 in 1S91 and 799 in rSSr. 'I'he Church 
of England, uie Rom.an Catholics, the Scottish United Free 
Church, .and the American Methodists h.ave mission establish- 
ments, the princip.al and oldest being the R.ajputana branch of 
the United Free Church Mission, which began work at IkTiwar 
in 1S60. 

Fifty-five per cent, of the population are supported by agri- Occupa- 
culturc. The industrial population — iS percent. — is composed 
principally of persons employed in the cotton and leather 
industries, and in the provision of food and drink. General 
labour other than agriculture supports 1 1 per cent, of the * 

^ populatioi^. Personal services, commerce, professions, govern- 
ment and independent occupations provide for numbers vary- 
ing from 6 to 1*8 per cent, 'i'he great famine of 1899-1900 
had a marked eficcl on several occupations, as herdsmen, 
tenants, cotton-weavers and dyers, cart-owners and drivers, 
and mendicants were compelled to take to other means of 
livelihood. 

Tile higher classes, with the exception of Rajputs and cer- Food, 
tain Br.ahmans and Kayasths, are vegetarians. The number of 
meals varies from two a day for the ppoplc of all classes 
in towns to four among the agricultural classes. Their food-> 
consists chiefly of cakes (c/ia^afis), made of wheat or coarse 
grains according to the social standing of the people, vegc- j 
tables, pickles, and whey. 

, The ordinary dress of a male Hindu of the higher classes Dress, 
consists of a turban, which is generally a piece of silk or cotton 
cloth 30 to 40 feet long and 6 inches brsad, having at each end 
gold-thread work and coloured to suit the wearer, a shirt 
(kurfa), a long coat {angarkhd) reaching nearly to the ankles, 
a loin-cloth {dhoit) worn round the waist, and^'a scarf {dupattd). 

’The hirid and angarkhd are usually tnade of a fine-textured 
materifil, generally white, resembling fine muslin. Occasionally 
silk is used. »The loin-clqith is a long sheet of a coarser 
* material. Tke Rajput istimrdrddrs are fond of wearing 
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embroidered garments and multicoloured turbans, tied in 
narrow and picturesque folds. rThe dress of a Hindu woman of 
the upper classes consists of a bodice (kdnchli), a sheet {prhni) 
as an upper garment, and a petticoat of chintz or cotoured 
cloth. The clothes of the male agricultural and labouring 
classes comprise a turban {pa^ri), a ?:oat (pak/ifan), extending 
to the waist, a loin-cloth {dkoil), and a sheet (pacheora) made of 
coarse materials. Females wear a petticoat (^ghagra'j, a garment 
resembling a rough bodice, and a sheet {or/mi), all of coarse 
materials. The principal point of difference in ^iress between 
Hindus and Muhammadans in rural areaf is that Muhamma- 
dans, other than Merat Katats and Chitas, wear trousers 
(paijdmas) and not dhotis. Hindus wear their coats {bakhfari^ 
with the opening on the right side of the breast, while the 
Muhammadans have the opening on the left. In the towns 
a tendency to dress in European fashion, retaining the turban 
or a small round cap as a head-dress, is apparent. 

In the towns the houses of the native bankers and traders, 
and in rural areas the residences of the leading isHinrarddrs of 
■ Ajmer District, are substantial stone buildings witji roofs of 
the same material, two or more storeys high, with one or more « 
open courts and a balcony. The houses are built with little 
attention to sanitary rules. The village dwellings are small 
mud huts with tiled roofs. The entrance leads into a court- 
yard, around which are ranged the quarters of the family, 
according to its size and prosperity. Signs, with the name of a 
deity, are usually painted at the entrance for good luck. ^ 
Gymnastic exercises and athletics, wrestling, sword and 
lance exercises, and kite-flying are the principal games in 
towns, apart from cricket, football, and hockey, which are 
‘■confined to the students in educational establishments. Chess, 
cards, and a kind of draughts known as chopar are the indoor 
> gahies. Singing, playing the fiddle {sitdr) and lute {bin), and 
drum-beating are the chief amusements, while what mij'ht be 
termed an opera, called the Rai-kd-iavtdshd, performed in tho< 
streets, is much appreciated by the people generally. In rural 
areas the grown-up peoiole have no games or amusements. I'he 
games of village children are similar to those played in towns. 

The principal festivals are the Holi, the Dewali, the Dasalira’ 
the Ganger and” Tejaji-ka-Mela (the fair of Tejaji) ainong^ 
Hindus, and the Muharram and Urs Khwaja Saliib among 
Muhammadans. , The Holi and the Dewaj[i are the twl) great 
festivals, which are held all over the country, when the springy 
and autumn harvests are ripe. The Holi festiiral is attended 
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with sonic local peculiarities of an interesting nature, an 

account of which will he foun<l in the revised edition of the 
/J/s/n'A G'oCf'/'Avr. The Clangor festival, which is celebrated 
by Mj'ihajans, begins a week after the Iloli and lasts for twenty 
days. The fcstival.,is held in hoivnir of the return of ParvatT, 

Jhe wife of Siva, to, her parents^ home, where she was enter- 
tained and wor.'jhijipcd by her female friends. I'hc 'I'ejaji 
festival is confined to the Jats. Teja was a renowned Jfit hero, 
and in July or August a fair is held in his honour. 'Pile Jats, 
both men a«d women, keep awake the whole of the previous 
night .and worship t\\e deified hero, singing songs and bringing 
offerings of cooked rice, barley, and fruits. 'Phe sword dance 
of the Indrakotis, in which 100 to i5o'1m.'n armed with .sharp 
swords take part, dancing and throwing their weapons about 
wildly, is .an exciting sjiectaclc at the Muh.arram. 'Phe Urs 
Khwnja Sahib is a fair held at the tomb of MuTn-ud-din 
Chi,‘'hli, at Ajmer, in the Muhammadan month of Rajab, and 
lasts six days. 

Personal nomenclature is very simple, and generally speaking Names and 
the Hindu names are either borrowed from their gods or 
given out*of affection or fancy, c.g. Gulrfiri l/il (‘flower like 
ruby ’). 'Phe usual practice is to use only the individual appel- 
lation of the person referred to, without the father's or family 
name. Among the agricultur.al cl.a.sses the males usually 
possess one name only, which is an abbreviation of the name 
of a iiighcr class ; for instance, a Urfibrnan would call himself 
PirdhI Chand, a cultivator Hirdha. Except in rare instances 
the Tower classes never use the sufiixes Ram, Lfd, ('hand, and 
the like ; while among them the name of the wife often corre- 
sponds with that of the husband, as Uda (husband), Udi (wife). 
Occasionally Muhammadan names are used by Hindus and* 

Jains, apparently out of reverence for the Muhammadan saint 
whose tomb is at Ajmer. Some sections f<f Muhaminad.tns % 
who were originally Hindus still retain their Ilinflu family 
jiamc*. 

Owing to its configuration, and its i)OMlion on the watershed Agri- 
of India, agricultural conditions in Ajnier-Merwara are pre- 
carious. The soil is generally .shallow, and the rocky strata coDditior.^^ 
ftre near the surface. 'Phe .soil is com|)osed of a natural 
mixture of one-third stiff yellow loam, ancT two-thirds .sand 
•consisting of disintegrated mic;i .schist!* and felspar. Alluvial 
soil is«found only in the beds of tanks, anti fjjay is rare. Car- 
bonate of limft is*commoij in certain areas, 'J'lic Puslikar 
•valley containc deposits of rich soil. 
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Ajmer is flat and Merwara hilly. The rainfall in both is 
uncertain, and its frefluenf failure makes the Province 
peculiarly liable to scarcity and famine. The ' dry-crop ’ area, 
though extensive, is uncertain in out-turn and little considered. 
The success of the harvest depends in ^arge measure upon 
artificial irrigation from the tanks and wells, with which the 
country is covered wherever the local conditions have made 
it possible. The chief cultivating castes are Gujars, jHts, 
Merats, Rajputs, and Rawats. Of these the Jats are by far the 
best agriculturists. 

Principal The principal crops, in order of extent of area cultivated, are 
crops. maize, jowdr (great Indian millet), barley, cotton, oilseeds, 
bajrd (bulrush millet), and wheat. These occupied respec- 
tively 20, 18, 16, 10, 7, 6 and 3*5 per cent, of the average 
cultivated area during the ten years ending 1900. Cultivation 
of fibres, spices, and other subsidiary crops is very restricted. 
The poppy is grown in the Todgarh /absF/, and sugar-cane in 
the Pushkar valley. Fruit and vegetable production is con- 
, fined to the neighbourhood of the principal towns. The 
average yield varies from 9 cwt. per acre in the ca^e of sugar- 
cane, and 7 cwt. in the case of maize and barlej^, on irrigated < 
land, to somewhat less than i cwt. in the case of *7 (oilseed) 
on ‘dry-crop’ land. 

Sowing, The autumn crops are generally sown in July and reaped in 
^Trota^’ October and November. The spring crops are sovm in Octo- 
tion of ber and are reaped in March and April. Owing to the poverty 

crops. of the soil and the exhaustion of irrigated lands, whicji are 

frequently cropped twice within the year, heavy manuring is 
essential, and many cattle are kept for this purpose. Ashes, 
house-sweepings, arfd vegetable manures are also used. Night- 
'^’soil is in considerable demand in villages near towns. Croj)s 
are varied on a system based on the results of local experience. 

'' .For example, a cotton-field is left fallow in the ensuing harvest, 
when it is sown with maize in the autumn, barley in the/ollow- 
ing spring, maize again in the next autumn, after which it ii, 
left fallow during the spring before cotton is again sown in 
the autumn. * 

Changes in Increase and decrease of cultivation during recent years 
cultivation, have, for the most part, been symehronous with good and b.ntl 
seasons. The introduction of more stringent excise rulc.s iii 
1901 has, however, restricted the area under poppy in the 
Todgarh iabstl. ♦ The cultivators endcavoyr to retain flic hc.sl 
grain of the previous year for scad. Agricultural implcmcnt.s- 
are of the usual primitive description . , The I.;ind Improve- 
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menl Loat^s Act of 1SS3 and the Agriculturists' Loans Act of 
18S4 have, by making monc)'* available at a reasonable rate 
of interest, clone much to mollify the effects of famine. They 
havo relieved the strain resulting from the contraction of 
private credit : and the cultivator has been enabled to dig new 
'wells, repair old cvics, 'md ptychase seed and cattle for the 
rcsumjnion of agricultural ojierations. The amount of private 

d. *bt is large, and has been roughly estimated at over 20 lakhs 

of rupees, almost entirely owing to the jirofessional money- 
lending cla^s^cs. Rates of interest vary from \ to 2 per cent, 
per month. , 

There is no indigenous breed of cattle deserving special Cattle, &c. 
^ncnlion. Those in use belong to four stocks, the Rindi 
Khan, Dhaora, Marwari, and Kewari, of which the first gives 
the best milch cows, while the others are popular for field 
work. The average price of a bullock is Rs. 30, of a cow 
Rs. 25, of a buffalo Rs. 40, and of a cow or buffalo calf Rs. 15. 

It is proposed to station Government bulls in central villages 
• to improve the breeds. Horse-breeding is very restricted ; thC|^ 
animals ip general use are of the baggage-pony class, with an 
> average price of Rs. 50. Sheep and goats are numerous every- 
where, at an average price of Rs. 3. Grazing lands arc fairly 

e. \lensive, but a precarious rainfall spoils the Province as 
a pastoral area. An important horse and cattle fair is held 
annually at Pushkar : thousands of animals are brought from 
surrounding States, and prizes arc given by Government. The 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary department, Sind, Baluch- 
istan, and Rajputana, controls the operations of the depart- 
ment in the Province. 

The prevalent cattle diseases are cow-pox, foot and mouth 
disease, black quarter, and tympanitis. ' 

Irrigation is extensive, and is all from artificial tanks and Irrigation, 
wells. The principal crops thus raised are maize, cotfon,ci 
chillies, wheat, poppy, barley, and tobacco. The frequency of 
i irrigation depends upon the crop, varying from fifteen to 
twenty waterings in the case of chillies to two or three for 
maize. The majority of the tanks are firmed by wide embank- 
ments of earth and masonry, closing gorges in the hills. In the 
*open parts of the Province the embankments run a considcr- 
^ able distance from one rising ground to* another. Many 
important tanks were already in existc*nce before British rule. 

Amoflg them may be mentioned the An^sagar and Bisala 
tanks in Ajn»er, and those at Balad, Dilwara, Jawaja, and 
Kalinjar in Mer^vara. In the khalsa areas (the lands directly 
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under Government) the tank embankments at present number 
531, of which 377 are manag^ by the Public Works depart- 
ment, the remainder being in charge of the village communi- 
ties or municipalities. There are 1,802 tanks in istimrdr^ and 
jd^r lands, which are managed as part of tlje estates. 

The irrigation revenue is levied* un^er three systems > 
namely, according to the crop and area irrigated, by fixed 
acreage assessment, or by an intermediate method depending 
on standard rates and areas. 

The average annual receipts from water revenue during the 
ten years ending 1890 amounted to Rs, 58,000. * In the next 
decade the average had, owing to bad seasons, fallen to 
Rs. 57,000. In 1900-1 Rs. 38,497 was collected, while 
Rs. 49,511 was outstanding. In 1902-3 the collections ' were 
Rs, 35,626, and the arrears Rs. 38,900. 

Between 1880 and 1890, 2*2 lakhs was spent on tanks 
under capital outlay. During the next decade the expenditure, 
owing to a large construction of works during famine, rose to 
1 1-8 lakhs. In 1900-1 the expenditure was Rs, 1,23,863, and 
*in 1902-3 Rs. 89,439. 

The price of a masonry well ranges from Rs. 200 t8 Rs. 700, 
according to its depth, diameter, and the nature of the soil. 
A well without masonry averages about Rs. 50, In 1901, so 
far as can be ascertained, the total number of wells in use in 
the Province {khalsa) was 13,655. From these 28,033 acres 
were irrigated, paying an assessment to Government of 
Rs. 43,193. The average irrigated area per well was there- 
fore 2 acres, with an average water rate of Rs. 1-8-7 P^r acft. 

The table on the following page gives general agricultural 
statistics for the deq^des ending 1890 and 1900, and for the 
4 wo years 1900-1 and 1902-3. 

Rents are usually paid in kind, the landlord’s share varying 


wages, an^ one-quarter to one-half of the produce, according to the 
Rents. quality and capacity of the holding and the terms of the 
tenancy. On certain crops rents are paid in cash, vtiVying^ 
from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 8 per acre. In the case of poppy the 
rents are paid partly cash and partly in kind, the former 
varying from Rs. 10 to Rs, 20 per acre. A former owner remain- 
ing on the land is allowed to pay one-third less than the usual, 
rates. There is tendency to replace produce by ca.sh-rents. 
Wages. The average daily wtfge of an unskilled labourer is 2 annas * 
in rural, and between 2 and 4 annas in urban areas. Masons, 
blacksmiths, and carpenters get an average wige gf 4 to 8 annas 
a day. The railway locomotive an 5 carriage and, wagon shops • 
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at Ajmer employ a large number of hands on wages rising to as 

high as Rs. 7-8-0 a day. ^ 

* • 

Statistics of Agriculture and Irrigation for the 
• Khdlsa Area of Ajmer-Merwara 



• 

Total area .... 
Total uncultivated area. 
Cultivable bfit not cultivated 
Uncultivable * . . . 

Total cultivated area* . 
Irrigated by wells and tanks . 
Total irrigated area 
Unirrigated area . 

Wheat . . ... 

Barley . . . . . 

Maize 

Bdjra 

Jowar 

Other food-grains and pulses . 
Oilseeds . . . , 

Sugar-cane , . . . 

Cotton . • . 

Poppy 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Area cropped more than once 


1881-90 1891-1900 

(aveiflge). (average). 

Acres. Acres. 

75<5.250 708,213 

573.023 531,271 

131,387 142,596 

441,636 388,675 

183,227 176,942 

52,135 150,729 

52,309 51,193 

130,918 125,749 

13,7.59 7.325 

44,690 33,364 

38,417 41,174 

13,021 13,567 

30,803 38,011 

42,266 31,694 

12,290 14,603 

1,279 335 

12,426 21,011 

2,683 1,351 

5,849 • 3,886 

217,483 206,381 

34,256 29,439 


1900-1. 1902-3. 

Acres. Acres. 


708,352 708,359 

543,653 537,627 


155,300 150,743 
388,353 386,884 

164,699 170,732 

43,796 36,971 

43,819 37,046 

120,880 133,686 



32,549 20,302 



In rural areas potters, blacksmiths, leather-workers, barbers, 
village menials who do watch and ward (chankiddri), priests, 
drummers, and carpenters get grain allowances every half-year, 
according to a fixed scale. Wages in the rural areas have not 
been much affected by the price of food-grains, as they arc ty 
a large extent paid in kind. There has been no extension of 
the railway system since 1881, nor have factory and miaing 
industries developed so as to affect wages. The wages of 
^ domestic servants in the towns have risen considerably of late , 
years. 

The table on the next page shovjf the average price of Prices* 
the staple food-grains and of salt during the decades 1871-80, 
,1881—90, 1891—1900 (excluding the period of acute famine 
1899-1900), and for the two years 1901 and«i903. 

• From 1871 to 1890 there was a serias of prosperous years in 
whicl^ prices were easy. Since then the average price of the 
principal food^rafcs has risen. There was famine in 

• while in 189^-7 prices were rai.sed by the famine in the Unit 
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Provinces and the Punjab, whence large imports sdF corn are 
received. A deficient rainfall^in 1901 produced famine con- 
ditions in Merwara, and prices were consequently higher on 
the whole in that year than in the decade 1891-1900. Iji the 
famine of 1899-1900, grain was always procurable in the most 
distant parts of the Province at a prise th^ nowhere exceeded 
7 seers per rupee. 



1871-80 

(average). 

1881-90 

(average). 

1891-1900 

(average). 

XQOI. 

1903. 


Seers 

Seers 

Seers 

Seers , 

* Seers 


per rupee. 

per rupee. 

per rupee. 

per rupee. 

per rupee. 

Wheat . 

15 

15 

13 

* 12 

^3 . 

Barley . 

22 

23 

20 

17 

18 

Jowar . 

20 

22 

20 

^9 

22 

Bajra . 

18 

18 

17 

18 

18 

Maize . 

21 

23 

20 

19 

23 

Salt . 

30 

13 

12 

12 

15 


Notb.— A seer is about 2 lb. 

The material condition of the urban population is satis- 
factory. A middle-class clerk has a sufficient income to 
^enable him to live with comfort in a town. If he is in the 
service of Government he has a pension to look forward to, ^ 
and if in that of the Railway, his Provident Fund savings. He . 
can afford to dress well, to diet himself liberally, and can 
generally give his sons an English education. The condition 
of the cultivators and landless labourers is less satisfactory. 
The former are generally in debt, and the latter live from hand 
to mouth. But even these have access to conveniences and 
luxuries that were unknown to their grandparents. In to\Vns, 
matches and kerosene oil are in common use among all 
classes, ■while cheap ^ cloth from the Lancashire or Bombay 
mills is purchasable in every substantial village. The culti- 
vators, as a class, are still suffering from the effects of the 
^rectnt famines. 

The forests in AJmer-Merwara are of three classes : State 
forests, w'hich are taken up under the Forest Regulation ^VII , 
of 1874), covering an area of 142 square miles; Protected 
forests ; and Village Estate commons. The last two are insig- 
nificant, and are voluntarily placed under local conservancy 
by their proprietors. About 947 acres are appropriated for* 
nurseries and plafitation operations. Generally speaking, the ^ 
hills in Ajmer arc dentidcd of trees, the denudation having * 
been effected before British occupation. I’hc general sHipcr- 
vision of the forests is in the hands of ^n pfiiccr of the 
Provincial Forest service, who is under the control of the 

C 
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Comini$si(^ncr of AJnicr-Mcnvarn and of the Assistant Com- 
missioners, * , 

The forest [)ro(]ncc consists of grass and fuel. The \-il!agcrs Disposal 
from wliom tlic land was nc(]uircd are allowed to take as much of produce 
grass ns they feqtiirc and fuel in certain quantities free of 
‘charge. They art* also* entitlk'd to free grazing to a limited 
extent, 'I’iie supply of fuel and fodder is sufiicicnl for local 
ivteds. In times of famine the forests are thrown open for 
grazing and for the removal of dry wood for fuel at nominal 
rates. FoNjst fires occur occasionally in the hot .season. 

The forest receiptF in 1902-3 amounted to about Rs. 11,000, 
and’ the c.vpenditurc to Rs, 15,500, If the fodder, fuel, 
gind timber which are given free had been sold, there would 
be a surplus. 

The hills in Ajmer-Merwara arc highly mineralized. Prior Mines nnd 
to and in the early days of British occupation, lead-mines 
were worked in the 'I’an^garh hill, and copper and iron mines 
in a range a little to the north of Ajmer, 'J'he copper and 
iron mines did not pay the expenses of working; and the lead# 
mines, ij-hich were of importance in the troublous times 
preceding annc.xation, were closed in 1846 ns they could not 
compete with imported pig-lead. 

Since 1S99 some progre.ss has been made in developing 
mining industries. Asbestos and mica have been found both 
in Ajmer and in Merwara, and garnets in Ajmer. Stone 
products abound, and stone is largely used for purposes for 
which wood is employed elsewhere in India, The roofs of 
house.s, for instance, arc commonly made of slabs of stone. 

Marbles of various colours are quarried in the vicinity of 
Ajmer, • 

Ajmer is not remarkable for arts and manufactures, while Arts and 
Merwara is altogether devoid of them. The principal hand 
industry is the weaving of cloth, and there is some cotton%and 
prin^ng and dyeing. Bracelets of ivory and lac, of a style industries, 
j similar to those of Delhi but of inferior workmanship, are 
manufactured. The turners of Ajmer make combs and 
rosaries of sandal-wood, which are purdhased in large numbers 
by pilgrims to the Dargah of Muin-ud-din Chishti, There is 
•’nothing noteworthy about the jewellery. Carpets and rugs of 
handsome design are manufactured in the Ajmer jail. Iron, 
brass, and copper work, and pottery are little practised. 

The Krishna Cotton Mill at Beawar, the only factory in the Cotton- 
Province, wasnstarted in ijpi. It is worked by a joint stock 
* company, and has made fair progress. In 1903 the number 
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of spindles was 12,312, and of looms 369, while the‘number of 
hands employed was 708.. Thfc out-turn was 827,000 lb. of 
cloth and 1,400,000 lb. of yarn^ valued at Rs. 8,12,000. The 
produce is mostly exported to Agra and Cawnpore. Ther» are 
hydraulic cotton-presses at Beawar, Kekri, aKid'Nasirabad, and 
a ginning factory at Kekri, yt^ich £ffe ali paying concerns.* 
The Census of 1901 shows that 13,908 persons were supported 
by the cotton industry. • 

As early as 1614 an agency was established at Ajmer, on 
behalf of the East India Company, by Mr. Edjtirds of the 
Surat Factory. For many years Ajmer formgd the natural mart 
for the interchange of Rajputana produce with European goods 
or wares from Northern India on the one side and Bombay on* 
the other ; but the dimensions of the trade are not known. 
In modern times the trade of Ajmer, which had declined, has 
revived udth the opening of the railway, and the major portion 
of the trade is now rail-borne. There is, however, a certain 
amount of transport by camels and bullocks into Manvar on 
^the north, and south to Deoli and to the States beyond, while 
Merwara District is supplied with grain by cart trajfhc from 
Beawar. Ajmer, Beawar, and Nasirabad are the chief trade 
centres. 

The trade of Ajmer-Menvara is mainly under imports, the 
principal of these being grain and pulses. Next come sugar 
and jaggery, and then salt, metals, seeds, and piece-goods. The 
grain comes chiefly from the United Provinces and the Pun- 
jab, and the former supplies most of the sugar and jaggery also. 
The salt comes from Pachbhadra in Marwar, and from ^ni- 
bhar ; metals, seeds, and piece-goods from the surrounding 
States, and from Calcutta and Bombay. The principal c.xport 
h cotton, for which Beawar is the great local mart, and which 
goes principally to Bombay. There is some c.vport of grain 
ancf' pulses to surrounding States, and a little wool is sent to 
Karachi. • ^ 

The Rajputana-Mrdwa main line (Ahmadahad-Delhi) passes , 
through Ajmer and the north of hlerw.ara from west to east 
for a length of 59 miles, and the Ajmcr-Khandwa branch 
runs through Ajmer District due south of Ajmer city for 
41 miles. The main line was opened in 1S79, the KhaUdwa* 
branch in 1881 ; ^nd since 1S85 both lines have been worked ^ 
by the Bombay, Baroda* and Central India Railwaj' Company. 
Ajmer city is 275 miles from Delhi, which is the terminus of 
the main line on the north, and 3(35 miles *rors Ahmadah.id, 
the southern terminus. The opening of the* railway has 
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prcntl)' bt-’ncfiicd the Province, and tlic population of tlic 
towns of Ajmer, Ticawar, andV^^asIrahad has increased steadily 
since 1S81. l^irec locomotive and carriage and wagon shops 
have been established at Ajmer. A projected line from Baran 
to Marwar ]iHici,'on will pass through Merwara District at 
Pipli. The earth\york #f this ^section was constructed in 1900. 

In the .*iame year the eartlnvork of a projected line from 
Xasirrdi.'id to Dooli was undertaken, as far as a point 55 miles 
south of .Ajmer city. 

•» The totf.l length of metalled ro.ads in 1905 was 250 miles, Roads, 
and of unmetalle*;! roads 274 miles. 'I'hc principal metalled 
roads arc the Ajmer-Deoli (71 miles), the Ajmcr-Agra- 
.Mnnadfibad (74 miles), and the Nasirfibad-Nimach (28 miles). 

Ikfore 1S6S the only metalled roads were from Nasirabad to 
Ajmer (14 miles), and a small stretch (7 miles) of the road 
from Ajmer to Agra. The famine of 1868-9 gave a great 
impetus to road-making, and all the principal roads in Ajmer 
were made between that date and 1875. In Merwara, which 
had no adequate means of communication before 1869, 
a tolerable road was made during that year from Bcawar-fo 
'bodgarfi, and others were constructed over the Sheopura and 
Pakhcriaw.as passes into Mewar. All tlicsc arc now metalled 
and in good order. Many roads were made during the 
famines of 1S90-2 and 1S9S-1900, especially in Merwara. 

Owing, however, to want of funds to maintain them, some 
have already fallen into disrepair. 

The country carts arc similar to those in other parts of 
R?ijput.”ma, and somewhat smaller than those usually used in 
the United I’rovinces. Springed and tired conveyances are 
little used outside the towns. • 

Ajmer-^Merwura lies in the Rajputana Postal circle, which Post office, 
is controlled by a Dcputy-Postmaster-General, whose head- 
quarters arc at Ajmer city. In 1904 the Province contMne^ 

39 ^Imperial and ii District post offices. 

The Province is peculiarly exposed to drought and famine. Famine. 

It lies in the 'arid zone,’ and, when the rains fail, is e.vposed 
to a treble famine, called fri/ca/ — o 5 grass, grain, and water. 

The monsoon frequently commences late, but it is not 
a delayed advent but a premature withdrawal which is to be 
dreaded. The majority of the population depend on the 
autumn harvest for their food-supply. 

The first recorded famine was that of, the year 1661, and Early 
others occurred in i7463and 1789, the last being one of dire 
intensity. ^In 1812 there was another terrible famine which 
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> Famine of 
1868-9. 


Famine of 
1890-2. 


IS said to have laste'd five years. Ajmer bore traces of this 
visitation at the beginning of ^itish rule. There was severe 
scarcity in 1819, 1824, 1 83*2-3, and 1848. 

The next notable visitation ivas in 1868-9. For some v/iars 
previous to z 868 the haiwests had been iyegular and poor. 
Jaipur and Jodhpur were also afflictedj whjje Gujarat and the 
rovince of Agra suffered from scarcity. Local supplieg failed 
and transport was not to be had. Emigration commenced i« 
August, 1868, and relief works were opened in November. 
The rains of 1869 were late in breaking and wer» deficieni. 
Locusts appeared and destroyed what cro^ there was. The 
distress became terrible and the price of grain reached 3I seers 
per rupee. As a result of this visitation, one-fourth of the 
population and one-third of the cattle were lost. The Govern- * 
ment expended 15 lakhs on relief, of which Rs. 2,30,000 was 
distributed gratuitously. An invasion of immigrants from 
surrounding Native States was one of the features of this 
famine. 

From 1869 to 1888 there was a series of prosperous years. 

Ifi 1888 and 1889, however, the seasons were irregular^ and in 
1890 the rains ceased prematurely. Relief works were opened 
in Merwara in October, 1890, and in Ajmer in Januarj', 1891. 
Up to July, 1891, the situation was not acute; but the rains 
failed that year also, and from September, when there were 
grain riots in parts of Ajmer District, the distress deepened 
month by month until June, 1892, when the daily number of 
persons in receipt of relief was 22,732, or 5 per cent, of the 
population. In Merwara the corresponding figure in July of 
the same year was 14,406, or 12 per cent. The works were 
closed in October, 1892, when copious rains had fallen. An 
ej^idemic outbreak of fever followed this famine and caused 
great mortality. rinvpmment scent over 21 lakhs on 


P'amine of 
1899- 


The Government spent over 21 
four indifferent seasons, the rams a^ain 


1900. 


relief? 

In 1899, after loui 

failed almost completely. Ajmer received only 8 inches and 

Merwara Famine commenced in Merwara in November, 

■ ■ - ’ Relief 


ivierwara 5. Famine commenced in ^ 

1898, and by September, r.1899, it had become general. Relief 
measures were commenced in Ajmer m September, a font 1 
by month the pressure increased; and in June, 1900, 68,/ 2 
nf the DODulation. were receiving 


persons 
relief in Ajmer 


or 16 per^ cent, of the population, 

In MeVwara the pressure, which had com- 
At one time 72 per cent. 


menced earlier, wasp-et more severe. At 

of the entire population were m recept orGoVcr,m n ^ 


of the entire population were in revenue v. 

and the percentage remained at over 70 for a ceusiderab 
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period. A* large invasion of immigrants from the stricken 

States adjoining occurred, ’idiile emigration from Ajmer- 
Merwara itself was very much restricted. Public order was, 
however, well maintained. The mortality among the cattle 
was enormous, fin^, as in 1891, water had to be brought into 
•Ajmer city from ,Budiha Pushkar, a lake 7 miles away. 

A terrijble fever epidemic ■ swept over the Province in the 
avtumn of 1900, causing the death of 44,000 persons. In 
1900 a death-rate of 150 per 1,000 was reached in Menvara, 
and of in in Ajmer. These figures include, however, the 
deaths of numerous foreign immigrants. Infant mortality, 
as has been noted above, was especially high. The total 
^outlay in this famine was 47-6 lakhs, of which 4-5 lakhs 
was given as advances under the Agricultural Loans Acts 
and 4-8 lakhs in the shape of remission and suspension of 
revenue. 

In 1902 famine again appeared in Merwara and just touched Distress 
Ajmer. The highest number on relief of all kinds in the 
former District was 30,400, or 35 per cent, of the total rural 
population, in August, 1902. In Ajmer the figures never went 
above 860. A small poorhouse was opened for six weeks, 
principally for beggars from surrounding Native States. The 
visitation did not compare with the 1898-1900 famine in 
intensity, or as regards difficulties of administration and 
physical deterioration. The total sum of money spent in 
relief up to the end of September, 1902, was 2-3 lakhs, while 
advances and suspensions came to 2-7 lakhs. 

"the Province is administered by a Commissioner, whose General 

head-quarters are at Ajmer city. In addition to ordinary adniims- 
... , r • 1 1 1 • r tration. 

administrative and revenue functions, he has the powers of 
a Civil and Sessions Judge, and has the control of Polica, 

Forests, Jails, and Education. Each of the two Districts is 
in charge of an Assistant Commissioner and District Magistfate,* 
whose head-quarters are at Ajmer and Beawar respectively. 

The Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana is cx officio 
Chief Commissioner of the Province, and performs the functions 
of a chief revenue authority, being ateo the highest court of 
appeal, both civil and criminal. For purposes of administration 
» the Province is subdivided into 3 taJmls — Ajmer, Beawar, and 
Todgarh, the two latter being in Merwafa— and 18 police 
stations, 13 in Ajmer and 5 in Merwara. The -Todgarh iahsll 
comrftemorates the name of Tod, well knovyi as the historian 
of Rajputana,,wh8 was coqpected with the early administration 
of that pcJrti«n of Merwara. The Province is specially legislated 
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for, when necessary, by Regulations passed by th^ Governor- 
General in Executive Cou|icil. #■ 

The tables below give criminal and civil statistics for 
the decades ending 1890 and 1900, and for the two years *901 
and 1903. • 

Criminal JusxftE • • 


Average Average 
for ten for ten 
years years 
ending ending 


Number of persons tried — 

(а) For offences against per- 
son and property . 

( б ) For other offences against 

the Indian Penal Code . 
(c) For offences against Spe- 
cial and Local laws 


Percerh 
tage oT 
1903. convic- 
tions in 

• 190.% 


5,520 3,867 2,278 3,195 25.1 

699 360 204 28S 2S.I 

2,783 4,075 <>,733 3,<>So S5.5 


Total 9,002 8,302 9,215 7,163 56.2 

Note — Persons bound over to keep the peace and otherwise dealt with under the 
discretionary sections of the Criminal Procedure Code have been included. 


Registra- 

tion. 



The increase of offences against the Penal Code in 1903 as 
compared with 1901 is due to agricultural distress, caused by 
ran irregular rainfall, which in some parts of the Province 
prevented weeding and otherwise damaged the autumn harvest, 
and was followed by the depredations of swarms of locusts. » 
The decrease of offences against Special and Local laws is due 
to a more lenient apj^ication of the sections in the I’olicc 
Act directed against obstruction to traffc in towns. The 
figures under civil justice rise and fall with economic prosp'6rity * 
or distress. ^ , 

In the decade ending*i89o, 1,360 documents were registered. 
The figures rose {o i,6Si in the next ten ycar.s, and to '-’,511 
in 1901, falling to 1,540 in 1903, ow^ng to a decree sc in transfers ^ 
of immovable property by sale and mortgage. ' 

r » € » 
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ZAJVn REVENUE 

The fmahccs of tlhs small Province arc administered directly Finance, 
by the Government of India, »nd tl^cre arc therefore only two 
classes of revenue, Imperial and Local. Under the former, 
the ^)rincipal sources of income arc Land Revenue, Opium, 

Stamps, and pAtis* : the salt consumed in the Province comes, 

*as already .stated, /rom*SfimhJjar and Pachbhadra, and pays 
revenua there. 

»The following statement show.s the total Imperial receipts 
and the CNpcnditurc within the Province for the decades ending 
jGpo and ir^po, and for the two years 1900-r and 1902-3 : — 


Avcr.ngc for ten yc.irs cmlinK 1S90 
M M M J9°o 

Yc.ir 1900-1 .... 

1 ) * 90»“3 .... 



Recript*!. 

lixpcniJilurc. 

< 

. 9.6 lakh'!. 

5-0 lakhs. 

« 

. 10.1 „ 

9-9 M 

• 

. S.o „ 

1.^-0 » 

• 

. I0..| „ 

9‘5 » 


The abnormal excess of charges over receipts in 1 900-1 
was due principally to expenditure and remissions in connexion 
with the great famine. ^ 

Local , receipts in 1902-3 amounted to 4*1 lakhs, of which 
2*5 belonged to Municip.al funds. 

The soil of Ajmer is held on tenures analogous to those Land 
which prevail in the adjacent Native States of Rajputana. tenures in 
These may be broadly divided into two classes : khalsa or Ajmer, 
crown domain, and istimrari or land originally held by feudal ^kalsa. 
chiefs under obligation of military .service. Khalsa land might, 
however, be alienated by the crown to endow religious institu- 
tions, or in ja^r as a reward of service to an individual and 
his heirs. Throughout Rajputana, the State in its khalsa 
territory retains the actual proprietary sights, standing in the 
same relation to the cultivators as the feudal chiefs stand Po 
the tenants on their estates. In jaglr lands these rights are 
transferred to the jaglrdar. But immemorial custom in the* 
khalsa of Ajmer allowed a cultivator who effects permanent 
improvement, such as sinking wells or constructing embank- 
ments, to acquire certain privileges in the land so improved. 

Such a cultivator was protected from Ejectment by prescriptive 
law so long as he paid the customary share of the produce. 

He 'might sell, mortgage, or give away the well or embankment, 
together with the hereditary privileges it conveyed, and thus 
practically enjoyed proprietary rights. Unirrigated land being 
of li?tle value in Ajmer, the State gradually, became restricted 
in its propriotor^ip to the waste or grazing land ; and since 
1849 the* British Government has X ' ■ to the 
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ownership, and transformed the khdlsa villages into communities 
owning the surrounding soil in #'ommon. 
htimrari. The istimrdri estates were originally ctnX'jjd^rs, held under 
obligation of military service. The Marathas, however, .who 
found it impolitic to encourage the warlike«iteiirdencies of their 
Rajput vassals, commuted this^ obligjfcion /or a fixed tribute.* 
The istimrdri chieftains, accordingly, acquired the habit of 
regarding themselves' as holders at a fixed and permanent 
quit-rent; and although during the earlier period of British 
rule extra cesses were levied from time to time, hi 1841 the 
Government remitted all such collections /or the future. In 
1873 sanads were granted to the various isiimrdrddrsj declaring 
their existing assessments to be fixed in perpetuity. There is^ 
however, a special due {nazardna) on successions, its amount 
being separately stipulated in each sanad. There are altogether 
66 istimrdri estates in Ajmer District. The istimrarddrs 
are divided into tdzvni and non-tdzimi, the former being the 
native aristocracy of the Province and the latter persons of 
less consideration. The tdzlmi istimrdrdars number 15, in 
the following order of precedence : (i) Bhinai, (2^ Sawar, 
(3) Masuda, (4) Pisangan, (5) Junia, (6) Deolia, (7) Kharwa, 
(8) Bandanwara, (9) Mehrun, (10) Para, (ii) Deogaon- 
Baghera, (12) Gobindgarh, (13) Tantuti, (14) Barli, and (15) 
Bagsuri. A full account of their genealogies is given in La 
Touche’s Settlemeiit Report^ 1875. 

BJifm. The tenure known as bhtwi next demands attention. It is 
peculiar to Rajputs. The word itself means ‘land,’ and 
bhuffiid signifies the allodial proprietor. The tenure consists 
essentially in a hereditary, non-resumable, and inalienable 
property in the soil. <-The title of b/iumid is so cherished that 
the greatest chiefs are solicitous to obtain it, even in villages 
entirely dependent on their authority as well .as in those outside 
^theif territorial jurisdiction. The Mahixraja of Kishangarh, 
the Thakur of Fatehgarh in Kishangarh, the Thakur of Jynia, 
the Thakur of Bilndanwara, and the 'Phakur of Tantuti are * 
among the bhumids of Ajmer. The duties of bhumiCis were 
originally threefold : to 'protect the village in which the bhum 
is, and the village cattle, from robbers ; to protect the property 
of travellers within the village from theft and robber)* ; anil to * 
compensate sufferers from a crime which should have been , 
prevented. This rude clevice for the protection of property, 
handed down fropi an earlier and a weaker government, is 
now, practically speaking, obsolete, and tfie Ihitmids have 
become an armed militia liable to be called ‘out for the 
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suppressions of riots or rebellion. There are in Ajmer 109 
bhum holdings. Except in cas^s where a Raja or ist'mrarddr 
is also a bhmnia, the property passes to all the children 
equally. 

In Merwara, jvhfre no settled government existed before Tenures in 
tbe British occupation, and the people found plunder more 
congeniaj than agriculture, no revenue was ordinarily paid, 
an^ accordingly no special tenures grew up. At its first land 
settlement, therefore, the British Government acted as land- 
lord, gave Isases, built tanks, and collected one-third of the 
produce as revenue. At the settlement of 1851, however, all 
cultivators were recorded as proprietors. 

^ There are no figures available to show what revenue Ajmer Land 
paid to the Mughal emperors. The Marathas never collected 
more than about lakhs, of which Rs. 31,000 represented Under 
customs. Their system was to exact all that they could native rule, 
under land revenue, which they called ae/i, and under various 
cesses. The actual collections from the khdlsa area in 
the year before Ajmer was ceded to the British came to 
Rs. 1,15,000. 

When ^Ir. Wilder took over charge of Ajmer in 1818, he Under 
found ‘ the city almost deserted and the people, though peace- 
able and industrious, sadly thinned by oppression.’ He pro- 
posed to take half the estimated value of the crops as revenue, 
and the collections from khdlsa areas during the first year of 
his administration amounted to Rs. 1,60,000. Betv.'een 1818 
and 1841 there v.’ere successive readjustments of the revenue 
demSnd. Mr, Wilder had made the mistake of over-estimating 
the resources of the District, and the baneful effects of this; 
error extended over many years. This, ad/Jed to several years 
of distress, particularly beUveen 1837-41, reduced the District 
to a state of abject poverty. 

The first regular settlement of Ajmer-Mer-vara v,-as m^dc 
by Colonel Dixon between 1849 and 1851, and the .system of 
follecmon adopted made it practically The collections 

were based on two-fifths of the produce in Ajmer and one-third 
in Merwara. The settlement was sanitioned for twenty-one 
years. The people accepted it with reluctance, and the 
L:eut*nant-GoTemoT of the North-Western Provinces, under 
whom the Province then also appeared Ho think that the 
revenue demand would press heavily on the people. Drxon had 
himself described the settlement in the following words: — 

‘ If the season b-eV-Ocermiy favomabie and tbe 
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by the people. If drought ensues, we have been ‘prepared to 
make such a remission that digress in paying the revenue shall 
not reach the people.’ * 

For several years after the settlement seasons were favourable 
and remissions were small. With Colonel Dixon’s death in 
1857 the principle of his sey:lemeift waj lost sight of, and 
remissions were granted only when coercive measyres had 
shown that collection was impossible. t 

Mr. La^ Between 1872 and 1874 a resettlement of the Province was 
Sdement. odt by Mr. (now Sir James) La Touche. ^•Various im- 

provements were introduced in the methods of conducting the 
work, and the principles for fixing the assessment were olearly 
indicated in the instructions from Government. The assess- 
ment at a uniform rate of villages whose characteristics were 
very different was to be avoided. Fair rates for different kinds 
of soil were worked out to form the basis of the assessment. 
Specially bad seasons were to be dealt with by the application 
of extraordinary remedies. Water revenue was to be assessed 
^ separately. The land revenue demand under this settlement 
was Rs. 2,78,000. The assessment resulted in a reduction of 
14 per cent, on Colonel Dixon’s assessment of Ajmer, and of 
25 per cent, on that of Merwara, and was equal to about one- 
sixth of the gross produce. The settlement was sanctioned for 
ten years, and under it the Province made substantial progress, 
Mr. White- Between 1884 and 1887 the Province was again settled, for 
^etdement ^ Period of twenty years, by Mr. Whiteway. His settlement 
was carried out on the same principles as the previous one, 
the chief innovation being the division of the Province into 
fluctuating and non-fluctuating areas, the assessment of the 
former being based on actual cultivation. The settlement 
^resulted in a total demand of Rs. 2,99,000, the incidence being 
R. 0-10-4 psr head of population. The revenue is collected 
f thfough selected headmen, who are allowed 5 per cent, on the 
collection, and is, practically, a modified form of the viauzawdr 
system. During the famines of 1890-2 and 1S99-1900 largo 
amounts were suspended and remitted. In 1895 special 
rules were introduced for the regulation of suspensions and 
remissions, which enable these to be made promptly on the 
occurrence of famine or scarcity. * * 

Miscellti- 'Phe opium revenue is obtained from the duty on ojjiuni 
venue exported to China, Ajmer city containing a Government depot 
Opium. for the receipt p.nd weighment of opium from the adjoining 
Native States. During the ten yQars ending 11890 the average^ 
area under poppy in the khaha area of the ‘Province was 
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2,683 J^crcs.* In the next decade the average fell to 1,351 acres, 
and in 1902-3 only 85 2 acres 'sere so cultivated, the decrease 
being partly due to the more stringent measures for prevention 
of siiiuggling. During the same periods the average number 
of chests exportt'djwas 181, .{63, and 466 respectively. The 
Imperial opium rofcipt-'f durii^g the decade ending in 1890 
averaged i-i lakhs per annum. During the next ten years 
tluy averaged i lakh, and amounted to 1*31 lakhs in 1902-3. 

The arrangements for the control ot the spirit traffic resemble Excise, 
the District »monopoly system of Bomb.ay. A lease is granted 
to a contractor, wl\p must use a central distiller)' ne.ar Ajmer 
city. » A still-head duly is levied upon the liquor when it is 
jemoved to the main depOt, from which the various ddp6ts 
and District shops arc supplied. The duty is Rs. 2-4, Rs. 2-0, 

Rs. 1-4 per gallon, .according as the liquor is 15°, 25°, or 50° 
under proof. The 15 iazlvii istimrardars of Ajmer arc allowed 
to maintain private stills solely for their o\to consumption. 

The annual receipts from liquors during the ten years ending 
1890 averaged Rs. 93,000, and during the next decade 
Rs. 94,000. In 1 900-1 and 1902-3 they were Rs. 75,000 ancT 
Rs. 77,000 respectively. 

Receipts from the local consumption of opium, and from 
hemp drugs, amounted in 1902-3 to only Rs. 32,551, Opium 
is taxed by vend fees. A quantitative duty of Rs. 4 per seer 
(2 lb.) is also levied on opium imported from Malwa, and 
a similar duty has been imposed on locally produced opium, 
with effect from April, 1905. The cultivation of the hemp 
plant is absolutely prohibited in the Province, and only 
licensed vend contractors are allowed to import hemp drugs 
on payment of duty. The principal S9urce of hemp drug 
revenue is charas, the duty on which has recently bees 
raised to Rs. 6 per seer (2 lb.). Taking all heads together, 
the incidence of Excise revenue per head of populatioi? in j 
1902-3 was 4 annas. 

j T^e material condition of the people is the chief factor in 
determining the consumption of excisable articles. English 
education and the general spread of modern ideas are leading, 
especially in the towns, to an increased demand for imported 
jand European spirits. The duty paid on the latter rose from 
Rs. 2,168 in 1886-7 to Rs. 10,974 in i&^5-7, but fell to 
’ Rs. 9,426 in 1902-3. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the annual Stamp^receipts averaged Stamps 
Rs. 1,14,000 ^oifl non-judjcial, and Rs. 86,000 from judicial, income 
^ stamps. Owing the next decade the fu ■ er had fallen to 
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Rs. 1,10,000, while the latter had risen to Rs. 90,000? In 1902-3 

the figures were Rs. 86,joo and Rs. 45,000 respectively, the 
decrease being due to agricultural distress. The annual receipts 
under income tax from 1886 to 1902 averaged Rs. 78,oocJ. 

There is one District board for the Province, consisting 
of 9 nominated and 16 elected nfemba-s. The 15 tazimt 
istimrdrddrs of Ajmer are also ex officio members, and the 
Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer is the chairman. The boilrd 
came into existence in December, 1888. Its principal functions 
are the maintenance of District roads, the mqrtagement*of 
schools, dispensaries, and similar establishments, roadside 
arboriculture, and the control of fairs. In times of scarcity 
the board has occasionally extended its ordinary works with 
a view to relieving local distress. The normal income of the 
board is about Rs. 36,000, of which 61 per cent, is derived 
from land cess and from education receipts. The chief items 
of expenditure are public works, education, and medical relief. 

There are three municipalities — Ajmer, Beawar, and Kekri. 
The first was established in 1869, the second in 1867, and the 
third in 1879. In all, the principal source of inconje is from 
octroi. The incidence of taxation is Rs. 1-0-9 
population in Ajmer, Rs. 1-3-0 in Beawar, and Rs. 1-6-4 
Kekri. The elective system came into force in 1884, and 
elections are held triennially. The Ajmer municipal com- 
mittee consists of 5 nominated and 17 elected members, the 
corresponding figures for Beawar being 5 and 15. In Kekri 
there are 8 members, all nominated. Most of the members 
are non-official natives : the Ajmer municipality alone has 
a certain number of European members. The table on the 
next page shows tliQ details of income and expenditure of 
tfae three municipalities for the decade ending 1900, and 
for the two years 1900-1 and 1902-3. 

Ajmer-Menvara forms a single Public Works division in 
charge of an Executive Engineer, who is under the Superin- 
tending Engineer at Mount Abu and is assisted by three • 
subdivisional officers. All the roads and many of the irrigation 
tanks have been built b^/ the Public Works department, which 
is in charge of the District board and municipal roads, ns well 
as of the Imperial. 

The total stren^ch of the British and Native army stationed , 
within the Province on June i, 1903, was as follows : British, 7S9; 
Native, 1,726; tojal, 2,515 officers and men.^ 

Ajmer-Merwara lies within the Mljow division qf the W'estern ^ 
Command. The militarj' stations in ^190.} were Ajmer, 
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the Afghan War of* 1878-80, \Yas in 1897 placed# under *the 
orders of the Commander-in-Ci^ef and attached to the Bombay 
Command, having been prior to this under the orders of the 
Local Government. The 42nd Deoli Regiment, formerly the 
Deoli Irregular Force, is stationed at Dgoli. It comprises 
a battalion of native infantry andta sc^uadron of nativoi 
cavalry, and took the place of the old Kotah Contingent 
which mutinied. Ajmer city is likewise the head-quart§rs 
of the and Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Volunteers, whose strength on June i, 1903, was ,344 officers 
and men. ' 

From the savings effected by the amalgamation of the two 
local battalions already described, a civil police force was 
organized which, from January i, 1862, worked side by side 
with the military police battalion. On the former devolved 
the work of suppressing, preventing, detecting, and prosecuting 
crime, and on the latter the guarding of treasuries, tahslh, and 
jails, and the furnishing of guards and escorts. Treasury and 
iahsU guards, and escorts for treasure and prisoners proceeding 
^to other Districts, are still furnished by the 44th Merwara 
Infantry. In 1903 the strength of the regular pohLe, which 
is under a District Superintendent, was 704 of all grades, 
giving one policeman to every 3-8 square miles and to 
every 677 of the population. The cost of maintenance was 
Rs. 1,15,820, or 3*9 annas per head of population. Of this 
the Government paid Rs. 88,662, while the balance was 
charged to the three municipalities and the Nasirabad 
cantonment, and to certain private individuals, such as* the 
liquor contractor. The table below shows the results of 
cognizable crime ca^es dealt with by the police for the five 
years ending 1902, and for the year 1903. The five-year period 
includes the famine of 1S98-1900, when the crime incidence 
, wai very high. 
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Cases reported . . . . 

„ decided in the criminal courts . 
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„ „ conviction . 
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365 
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Detection is fairly successful, notwithstanding the facilities' 
criminals have for hiding in the .surrounding Native ^itates. 
Finger impressions have resulted in the tracing of several 
previously convicted offenders. The organizalioq oC the rural * 
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police is backward. It consists of chmiktddrs paid by Govern- 
ment, those maintained by isityit'drd^7-s and JdgJrdd?-s, and of 
village menials and messengers, who, for an annual contribu- 
tion tof grain, perform in a perfunctory way duties of watch and 
ward in the villa^ejand report crime and vital statistics. 

The Province possesses onp Central jail, at Ajmer, with Jails, 
accomn^odation for 432 prisoners, and three lock-ups, at 
Aymer, Nasirabad, and Beawar. The average daily popula- 
tion of the Central jail was 420 in 1903, compared with 407 in 
iS^i and 4^^ in 1881. The jail mortality was 27 per 1,000 in 
1891, 36 per 1,000, in 1901, and 7 per 1,000 in 1903. Fever 
and 'pneumonia helped to swell the mortality in the earlier 
-ij'^ears. ^Carpets and rugs of excellent quality and good cotton 
da^ds are manufactured in the Central jail. 

The Commissioner is the local Director of Pub lic Instruction, Education, 
and he is assisted by the Principal of the Aimer Government History. 
C olleg e, who is also Inspector of Schools, and by two Deputy- 
Inspectors. In the early days of British rule education was 
confined to the indigenous schools ; and beyond granting a^ 
monthly ^ubsidy of Rs. 300 to a missionary, the Government 
> apparently did nothing till, in 1836, a school was started in 
Ajmer, which was closed in 1843. 1846-7 Mr. Thomason, 

the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
visited Ajmer and gave the subject of elementary education 
his attention, and in 1851 Colonel Dixon established 75 schools 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The people defrayed a large portion of the 
cost by means of a cess, which was very unpopular, and which 
was withdrawn after Colonel Dixon’s death. The Government 
school was reopened in i85r, and in 1868 it was raised to the 
status of a college. It is affiliated to the Mlahabad University, 
has a boarding-house attached to it, and teaches up to the 
B.A. standard. 

In 1902-3 the Province obtained 23 passes in Matriculafion University 
(10 the First Arts or Science examinations), and 8 Bache- edncation. 

» lor’s degrees at the Allahabad University. Mission schools at 
Ajmer, Nasirabad, and Beawar, and the Arya Samaj school , 

and a Convent school at Ajmer, teach ♦up to the matriculation 
standard. The length of college attendance necessary for the 
’attainment of a degree (B.A.) is four years after passing 
matriculation. 

In 1881 Ajmer-Merwara possessed 9 public 
schools with 398 pupils. By 1902-3 the i'>imiber of schools 
had risen to i»t wth 2,46^ pupils, in addition to 19 advanced 
* private schools with 450 pupils. The course of studies in 
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public schools embraces instruction up to the matriculation 

standard in five schools, ug to tUe vernacular final examination 
in five others, and up to the vernacular middle examination in 
the remaining four. English is taught in five schools, aud is 
an alternative subject in the Kekri vernaculv sthool. Govern- 
ment aid, which takes the form^of a nionthly grant, is given to* 
four private institutions. The attendance at secondary^chools 
in 1902-3 comprised 7*7 per cent, of the total male population 
of school-going age. 

Between 1881 and 1891 primary education • progressed 
satisfactorily, and in the latter year 5,296, boys were under 
instruction in 47 public and 83 private schools. The farwines 
of the next decade affected primary education, and in ^1900-1^ 
the attendance had fallen to 3,964. In 1902—3, 4,718 boy.s 
were being taught in 50 public and 71 private institutions. 
English is taught in two schools. The general rate of pay 
of primary school teachers is Rs. 9 a month. No special 
arrangements have been made for the teaching of children of 
the agricultural classes. In 1902-3 the proportion of boy.s 
at primary schools to the 'total number of school-^ping age 
was 12*5 per cent. 

Female education has made marked progress since 1881. 
In that year 77 girls were taught in public schools, and figures 
were not separately given for private institutions. The number 
of girls under instruction at public and private schools was 
567 in 1891, and 1,840 in 1903. Between 1891 and 1903 the 
percentage of girls attending school to the total of school-going 
age had risen from 1*5 to 5-4. This progress, coming after 
a decade of severe famine, indicates that the prejudice against 
female education is gradually disappearing. The United J''ree 
Church of Scotland and the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society have girls’ schools and also undertake zandmi 
learning. 

There are four special schools in the Province, besides the 
Mayo Chiefs’ College, for which see Ajmer City : namely. « 
a training-school for male teachers in primary and secondary 
schools at Ajmer; a sifnil.ar institution for teachers in village 
schools, maintained by the United Free Church of Scotland 
Iklission; and two industrial schools maintained by the S.amc* 
body at Ashapura*.and Bcawar, the latter of which is for girls. ^ 
In 1902-3 .there was an average daily .attendance of 48 1 at 
these special schpols. * 

European and Eurasian cducatioi} is confuted the R.ailway 
and Roman Catholic Convent schools, both of wln'clfarc .aided 
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!-oromlar\i institutions. In i9o::-3, 57 ’pupils allended the Eurnsi.in 
Jv.nilway and SS thu Conven^ school. cduc.itior 

In 1 00^-3 tiic pL'rccntai*o of ^'^uhalnInadan males underMuham- 
Jt'.st^rurtion to the total or sci)Of)l-going age was 17*8, compared 
\vith 10 among ^Hindu.s. 'J'liey are not, tlicrcforc, unduly ncation 
■ backward in educating jheir boy.s, though as regards girls they 
arc a long way lichitul. Many Muhammadans serve in various 
public dep.artmcnts, where the benefits of education arc 
brought .prominently before them. 

t 'Flu* ge!'.s>ral educational rc^ults show nn improvement since (Icncml 
i 8 Sj, notwith'tnnding the baneful efi'ects on primary education 
of '.he famitte of iHoS-moo. In 1901 the percentage of the 
^ total male poptilation able to read and write w:is 12, as com- 
pared^with 9-8 in iSSr, the figures for females being o-8 and 
o*.} respectively. 
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table shows the expenditure on cduca- 
in 1902-3, and the .sources from which it 
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8,334 

4.0.58 

6,3.31 
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^,75* 

1,9.51 

84 

13,373 

Girls’ schools 

3,718 

600 

3 , .399 

3,180 

7,897 

Totnl 

37 ,c 6 o 

18,155 

13,961 

10,043 

00 

00 


Colonel Dixon, among other good works, had a dispensoyy Meilic.al. 
constructed at Ajmer city in 1851, at a cost of Rs. 6,000, 
which was subscribed by the inhabitants. 'I'his building' w’as^ 
used till 1895, when a larger General Hospital w'as built at 
a cost of Rs. 43,250, raised .partly by subscriptions and partly 
by the .sale of the old building. From subscriptions recently 
raised for a Queen Victoria Memorial, Rs. 40,000 has been 
set apart for improvements to this hospital. The extension of 
medical and vaccination work since 1881 will be apparent from 
the table on the next page. Vaccination is compulsory only 
in the municipal towns. 

A» trigonometrical survey of the Province w'as made in Surveys, 
1847-8, the pisfrict areaj being given at 2,059 square miles 
for Ajmer and 902 for Merwara. Between 1868 and 1875 
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a topographical survey was made, which resulted in* the areas 

being adjusted to 2,069 641 square miles respectively. 

There was a cadastral sun'ey between 1883 and 1886, but thi's 
extended only to portions of the two- Districts. The paitugris 
did a considerable amount of survey work jn •the last settle- 
ment (1884-7), and were pronounced 4 o b^ very efficient by* 
the Settlement officer. 


Medical Statistics 
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Medical. 
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Number of civil hospitals and dis- 





pensaries . . * . . 

>• 

/ 

7 

>* 

t 

/ 

Average daily number of — 





(^7) In-patients .... 

28 

27 

43 

37 

(^j Out-patients .... 

231 

2S2 

384 

429 

Income from — 





{a) Government . . • Ks. 

3,869 

4,990 

6,428 

6 .i; 9 J 

( 3 ) Local and municipal funds Rs. 

900 

1,435 

2,475 

4,475 

c(c} Fees, endowments, and otlier 




sources . . . Rs. 

2,616 

2,796 

4,342. 

9,733 

Expenditure on — 

(a) Establishments . . Rs. 

4,197 

5,116 

6,5.35 

6,792 

(d) Medicines, diet, buildings, 


10,776 

&c Rs. 

3,549 

4,122 

6,031 

Vaccination. 

Population among whom vaccination 




476,912 

was carried on ... . 

460,722 

542-358 

476,912 

Number of successful operations 

4,433 

12,226 

9,971 

12,308 

Ratio of persons successfully vaccinated 
per 1,000 of population . 

Total expenditure on vaccination Rs. 

10 

23 

21 

•26 

S3 9 

L 549 

s,oGi 

2,377 

Cost per successful case (in annas) 

3 

2 

3 l 

3 


t 

[Rajpjitana Gazetteer, vol. ii (1S79). — C. C. Watson : Dis- 
eirict^ Gazetteer of Ajvter-Rrenvara (.'\jmcr, 1904). — Sir James 
La Touche: Settlement Report (1875). — Lieut. -Col. J. Tod: 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (1S29-32) (frequently , 
republished), — Lieut.-Col. C. J. Dixon : Sketch of ^fainoani 
(1850).— Sir George Kfng : ‘Flora of Rfijput.ana ’ in The 
Indian Forester. — Col. I-Icndlcy: ‘ I'lic Arts and Manufactures 
of Ajmer,’ in vol. iii of the Journal of Indian Art.— Cehsus • 
Reports of Ajmer-Jfcnvdra {iZZi, 1891, and i^oi).~ 7 'he Ern~ 
hassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great Mosyil : cd. 

IV. Foster (Hakiiv't Society. 1899).— Capt. T. D. FrottgMton : 
Letters from a Lfahratta Camp (ne'y edition, ‘uSj^j. -Akh.ir’;; 
pilgrim.iges to Ajmer arc described in the AinlAF’ali.] 
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BTorwriVn..— Distria in U-ljinitrina, 

-> .uui zU II A. anti *73 and 74 "9 jq 
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'hills' * 
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iSiK, tlic Hritisii ap[)iaicd on the scenej|^j.^ 
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tions on the inli.diii.ints of the jilains around, j. 
an not tint bid by the presi m e of a still greate ^ 

themselvts, a large army of .Marrah.'is.' 

■ , . , , . , . (habited by 

was then an impenetrable jungle, iiij^^ popula- 

igiiires from surrounding Stales. 'J -^^ij 
tion, Known under the general name* of i^^ers,J (^lyuidcla 
comjirised a \ery heterogeneous mixture of tastes 

It i‘ 

\’'isaide\, liie ('Iiauh.Tn king of Ajmer, .subdued ' 
tants, and made them drawers of water in the 


T /- . . i^'O' between 

It forms the boumia^ . 

e rouiUiits of M.iiw.'ir or jodlijun and Mew.n ^Vknou’ledtrc 

It the li.ning r.iei ol robbers who inh.ibil it ai_ f-ontribu- 
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oiitl.iws and fur 


fbijars, bh.-iii Ih 1 j[juls, br.'dimans, and Mmas. ji jnhabi 

streets of 

. . , „ . , of Ajmer, 

Ajmer. .'Mr. IVilder, the first JJntisi) Supermlcndcn|jjj 

entered into .agreements with certain Milages bin^ 

inhabitants to abstain from plunder. 'J'’^ese pledge 

regarded, and in iSry a force was dispatched police 

whitii destroyed the offending \ilKages, and cstabliij^^^ fSao,* 

posts at Shamgarh, Lfilw.a, and Jh.lk. Vi Novenij^^J 

the police officers were murdered and the country . 

thoroughly .subjugated. An expedition started 

Nasir.'ibad and accomplished its puipose by the end ( 

1S21, the campaign liaving lasted three 

became necessary to make arrangements for the adm . 

of flu's turbulent tract, wdiich was made up of three_|..j Can- 

British Merwiira, Mewar-Merwara, and^ iManvar-JiIenv 

tain Tod, the author of J\ajast/ian^ undertook the a_^ ' 

tion *of the portion belonging to Mewar. The Marw^ 

w'as handed «ver to tlie Thakurs of adjoining village ’ * 

> a A • t , ■ I T 1*10 

Britrsh portion to the Thakurs of Masfida and Kh| 
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were held responsible for its management, under the general 
superintendence of Mr. \Vilderr This arrangement was g 
complete failure. The District was infested with murdeijous 
gangs, criminals from one portion were sheltered in another, 
and the condition of Merwara became worse: tbfan it had -been 
prior to i8i8. In 1823 and (1824 ‘^the British authorities ' 
entered into engagements with Udaipur and Jodhpirr, and 
took over the management of the whole tract. From time W 
time these treaties were renewed, and the whole District is now, 
to all intents and purposes, British territory. Thq 'nrst officer 
appointed to hold charge of the newly j^qu'ired tract was 
Captain Hall, who in 1836 was succeeded by Colonel Diion. 
In 1842 Colonel Dixon became Superintendent of Ajmer also, i. 
and since then the two Districts have been administratively 
conjoined. To Hall aijd Dixon belongs the credit of reclaim- 
ing the inhabitants of Merwara from predatory habits to a life 
of honest industry. Colonel Dixon died at Beawar in 1857, 
having lived in Ajmer-Merwara for thirty-seven years. A 
system of government, which may well be called paternal, was 
established by these officers in Menvara, and was e^pinently 
suited to the needs of the people. Civil and criminal adminis- 
tration was carried on by a panchdyat or assembly of the 
elders of the village. If two-thirds of the assembly were agreed 
the question was settled. Prior to 1851, when a regular settle- 
ment was effected by Colonel Dixon, the revenue was settled 
by an estimate of the crop, one-third of the produce being the 
share of the Government, except in special cases. Police .'yid 
revenue duties were combined. The people themselves were 
made responsible for protecting travellers and trade ; and to 
this d.ay certain villages provide men to guard some of the 
passes leading out of Merwara, receiving in return a small 
remuneration from travellers. In 1822 a corps, designated 
ihe Merwara Local <■ Battalion, was raised, which transformed 
a number of wild mountaineers into brave and discii)lincd 
soldiers, and exe’'ciscd a beneficial effect on the pacification of • 
the countr)'. In 1858 a second battalion, known as the Mliair 
Regiment, was mised for service in the Mutiny. In 1861 the 
two batmlions were am.algamated into one, 1,000 strong, c.alled 
the Mhair Military Police B.attalion, ^'his corps was in rli;! 
retransferred, with a strength of 712 men, to the regular , 
militarj- establishment. It served in the Afgh.'m War of 1S7K-80 
.and is now the 4.' th Menv.ara Infantry, with^ head quarters at 
Ajmer, Colonel Dixon’s administration was rornarkable for , 
the building of a large number of irrig.ation^ tanks/ 'I’hc good 
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(•ncrt of these works was enormous. Culti\'ation increased, 
and the old villages, wliich Ir^d been perched on inaccessible 
pe.iks, were deserted for places in'thc valleys where agricul- 
tur.-\) operations could be carried on. It thus came about that 
the inhabitant* o( Meiavfira, who had proclivities very similar 
•to those of the H^ghlaad catenins, and who lived by plunder- 
ing in Jvlew.ir, M.'irw.ar, Ki-sliangarh, and -Ajmer, were led into 
tl-’e paths of civilization. -As the area under cultivation and 
the prockjcc of the lands incrc.ased, it became apparent that 
something* must be done to attract viahiijafis (trader.s) to 
Menvara, to wiable the people to reap the benefits of their 
indwstr)'. Colonel Dixon, therefore, founded in 1S35 the town 
^of Nayanagar, better known as Bn.vWAU, which is the com- 
mercial and administrative capital of the District. By these 
measures a great social change was wrought in Merwara, and 
('olonel Dixon had the .satisfaction of seeing round him a 
pcoj)Ie whose wants liad been supplied, whose grievances had 
been redressed, and who are dc.scribed as being ‘most pros- 
perou.s and highly favoured.' 'I’lie people of Merwara have 
not forgotten their benefactor. They creeled a monument ?o 
his memor)' in the town which he built. 

For further information see Ajmkr-Mkrwaua. 

Ajmer City. — -A large and important city in R.ajputana, Pomilntion 
and the administrative head-quarters of the small British 
Province of Ajmer-Merwara, .situated in 26° 27' N. and ' 

74® 37' E., 677 miles north of Bombay, 275 miles south of 
Delhi, 22S miles west of Agra, 305 miles north of Ahmadabad, 
ancl 393 miles north of Khandwa, the four ])rincij)al termini of 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population, (1S72) 35,xir, 

(1881) 48,735. (J891) 68,843, 73.839: namely, 

males, 39,467 ; femalc.s, 34,372- Hindus numbered 43,622^0 
1901; Muhammadan.s, 25,569; Jains, 2,483; Christians, 1,871; 

Sikhs, 193; and Prir.sis, loi. The openipg of the railway iij 
187^ brought with it a large influ.x of inhabitants, and since 
then the population has steadily increased. ^ For tl\e history 
of the city see Ajmer-Merwara. 

Ajmer lies at the foot of the Tai^garh hill. It has some 
well-built open streets, contains many fine house.s, and is sur- 
roitlided by a stone wall, now in disrepair, with five gates. 

The ancient town stood in the Indrakot Viflley, through which 
the road leads to Taragarh. A small portion of the population, 
all Muhammadans, and known as Indrakoti,s, still reside at the 
entrance to ^he Galley, irymedialely outside the 
The hill? ok the summit of which the fort ■ 
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built, towers in an imposing manner immediately cabove \he 
city, commanding it at ever}' poipt. It stands, with precipitous 
surroundings, at a height^' of 2,855 ^eet above sea-level, and 
between 1,300 and 1,400 feet above the valley at its ij^se; 
and it is partially enclosed by a wall sc^me^ 20 feet thick 
and as many high, built of huge blocks of stone, cut andf' 

• C' ^ 

squared. The hill fort was dismantled in 1832, and since i860 
has been .used as a sanitarium for the European troops 
stationed at Nasirabad and Mhow. Within it stands the 
shrine of a Muhammadan saint, Saiyid Husain, known as the 
Ga 7 ij Shahtdan (‘ treasury of martyrs ’). c 

Ajmer is rich in buildings of antiquarian interest. The 
most important is the mosque known as the Arhai-din-ka- 
Jhonpra, or ‘two and a half days’ shed.’ This, originally a 
Hindu college, established by the Chauhan king Visaldev, 
is said to have been converted into a mosque by order of 
Muhammad Ghorl, the legend being that, as he passed the 
college, he ordered that it should be ready for him to pray 
in on his return in two and a half days. The pillars and 
r&of of' the college were permitted to remain, but the rest 
of the building was demolished and much of the*' carving 
on the pillars defaced. A fa9ade of remarkable beauty was 
then erected, forming the front of the present mosque, which 
was surrounded by lofty cloisters, with a tower at each corner 
of the quadrangle. The cloisters have largely fallen in, and 
the surviving portion of the towers is ver}' imperfect. 'I'hc 
fagade, however, and the mosque itself, are in good preserva- 
tion, having been extensively repaired during Lord Ma}^o’s 
viceroyalty, while further restorations were carried out in 
1900-2. The mosque is of about the same date as the 
Kptb Minar near Delhi. 

The embankment of the Anasfigar lake supports the beauti- 
ful nxirble pavilions erected as pleasure-houses by Shfih Jahan. 

Of the five original pavilions, four are still in good pre.scrvation ; 
of the fifth the remains arc very^ scanty. 'I'he embankment, , 
moreover, contains the site of the former liaintndvi (bath-room), 
the floor of which still remains. Three of the five pavilions 
were at one time formed into residences for British officials, 
while the embankment was covered with office buildings .‘tul » 
enclosed by garden?,. I'he houses and enclosures were finally 
removed in 1900-2, when the two south jravilions were re- 
erected, the marble parapet comjfieted, and tlie embankment 
restored, as far as practicable, to its early cond.tioji. 

The Dargah Khwaja Sahib, wherein is the toniVj of the 
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^^v)hnmm?^dan saint JvruTn-ud-din Cliishti* wlio died here about Khwaja 
J,=3S» another remarkable Jiuikling, and is an object of pil-^“’''*^- 
grimage to Muhammadans from all'parts of the country. The 
>‘c.arly number of pilgrims is about 25,000. I'hc shrine also 
contains a m^S(|pe by Akbar, another by Shah Jahan, and 
several more mo/lcrn**buildi^rgs. The gateway, though dis- 
fignrcfi by modern colouring, is picturesque and old. The 
aiirine contains the large drums and brass candlesticks taken 
bv Akb.\r at the sack of Chitor. Tim saint’s tomb, which 
was commenced in the reign of Sliams-ud-din Altamsh and 
finished in that ^of Ilumfiyfin, is richly adorned with gold 
and silver, but only Muhammadans arc permitted to enter 
its precincts. A festival, called the Urs tncia, which lasts 
.six days, is held annually at the Dargfih in the Muhammadan 
month of Kajab, at which the following peculiar custom is 
observed. There are two large cauldrons inside the Dargah, 
one twice the sir.c of the other, known as the great and little 
dex. Pilgrims to the .shrine jwopose to offer a dc'x fe^'^st. The 
smalle.st sum for which rice, butter, sugar, almonds, raisins, 
and spices to fill the large dex can be bought is Rs. i,ool>, 
while tfic donor has to pay about Rs. 200 more in presents 
to the oflicials of the shrine and in offerings at the tomb. The 
materials for the small drx cost half the sum required for 
the large one. After a gigantic rice-pudding of this description 
has been cooked, it is scrambled for boiling hot. Eight 
earthen pots of the mixture are first set apart for the foreign 
pilgrims, and it is the hereditary privilege of the people of 
Indrakot and of the menials of the Dargah to empty the 
cauldron of the remainder of its contents. All the men who 
take part in the ‘looting of the dex’ ^re swathed up to the 
eyes in cloths to avoid the effect of the scalding mess. Wl]en 
the cauldron is nearly empty, the Indrakotis tumble in together 
and scrape it clean. There is no doub^ that this custbm i^ 
an ancient one, though no account of its origin can be given. 

It is counted among the miracles of the saint tha^ no lives 
have ever been lost on these occasions, tfiough burns are 
frequent. The cooked rice is bough'> by all classes, and most 
castes will eat it. 

The Ajmer fort was built by Akbar. It is a massive square The fort, 
building, with lofty octagonal bastions at 'each corner. The 
fort was used as the residence of the 'Mughal emperors during 
thei/ visits to Ajmer, and was the head-quar^ters of the adminis- 
tration in thpir time and^in that of the Marathas. The main 
entrance* faces the city, and is lofty and imposing. It was 
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here that the emperors appeared in state, and that, a5 recorded 
by Sir Thomas Roe, criminals ttere publicly executed. The 
ground surrounding the fort has been largely built over, and 
its striking appearance is thus considerably impaired. The 
interior was used as a magazine during the ^rit'ish occupation 
until 1857; and the centre building, c now^ used' as a fa/isi/ 
office, has been so much altered that its original shape and 
proportions are difficult to trace and restore. With the fori 
the outer city walls, of the same period, are connectedr These 
surround the city and are pierced by the Delhi, Madar, Usr, 
Agra, and Tirpolia gates. The gates were aj; ofie time highly 
decorated, but the Delhi gate alone retains any trace of its 
earlier ornaments. In the older city, lying in the valley be- , 
neath the Taragarh hill and now abandoned, the Nilr-chashma, 
a garden-house used by the Mughals, still remains, as also 
a water-lift commenced by Maldeo Rathor, to raise water to 
the Taragarh citadel. The Daulat Bagh, or ‘garden of splen- 
dour,’ which was made by the emperor Jahangir in the sixteenth 
century, stretches for some distance from the Anasagar embank- 
ment in the direction of the city. It contains many venerable 
trees, is maintained from municipal funds, and is a popular 
place of resort. 

Ajmer is an important railway centre, and the local emporium 
for the trade of the adjoining parts of Rajputana. ^'he loco- 
motive, carriage, and wagon shops of the Rajputana-Malwii 
Railway are established here, which employ about 7,000 hands, 
while the whole of the earnings of the railway are paid into 
the Ajmer treasury. Several Seth trading firms have their 
head-quarters at Ajmer, with branches throughout Rajputana, 
and also in Calcutta, cBombay, and other principal citic.s of 
India. They act chiefly as bankers and money-lenders, and 
transact considerable business with Native States, 
t Ajffier has been afmunicipality since 1869. The municipal 
committee consists of twenty-two members, mostly natives. 
Its income in 1902-3 was Rs. 1,83,000, or Rs. 2-8 per licad 
of population, the principal source of revenue being octroi. 

The city derives its wf.tcr-supply from the Foy Sagar tank, 
some 3 miles to the west of the city. It was built as a famine 
relief work in 1S91-2, the money being lent to the inunicip.ality * 
by Government, 'i'he water is conveyed into the city and , 
suburbs through pipes which arc laicl under ground. The 
capacity of the tapk is 150,000,000 cubic feet; and whfn it 
is full it holds, approximately, a t\vp years’ 'sujV’ly of water 
for the city, the civil station, and the r.iilway workshops'. When 
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here. ‘ If is likewise the head-quarters of a nativJ regiment 

and of a Railway Volunteer corpp. There are twelve printing 
presses in the city, from which eight weekly newspapers 
(mostly vernacular) issue, none of which, however, is oftany 
importance. , «• 

Beawax (also called Nayaipxgar).«-Mqf\icipal town and ‘ 
head-quarters of Merwara District, Rajputana, situated ^in 26° 
5' N. and 74° 19' E. Population (1901), 21,928, including 
Hindus, 15^547; Muhammadans, 3,947; Jains, 2,094. •Founded 

^^35 by Colonel Dixon, afterwards Commissionei* of Ajmev- 
Merwara, in the neighbourhood of a now-aJ)andoned canton- 
ment, Beawar rapidly grew into a prosperous town, owing to 
its advantageous position between Mewar (Udaipur) and , 
Marwar (Jodhpur). The town, which has wide streets and a 
surrounding stone wall with four gates, was regularly planned 
out from the beginning, and sites were allotted to traders 
who applied for shops. Beawar is the only town in Merwara 
District, and is a station on the main line of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway. The municipal income in 1902-3 was about 
ifs. 60,000. Beawar is the chief cotton mart for Merwara 
and the contiguous Native States of Mewar and Marwar, and 
possesses a flourishing cotton-mill. The United Free Church 
of Scotland has a mission establishment here, and maintains 
an industrial school. 

Deoli. — Cantonment in Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana, situated 
in 25° 45' N. and 75° 22' E., 1,122 feet above sea-level. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,803, including the Agency Bazar. Deoli lies 
on an open plain, 57 miles south-east of Nasirabiid. 'llie 
station was laid out by Major Thom, commanding the late 
Kotah Contingent. J.ines exist for a regiment of native 
infantry and a squadron of native cavalry. The station is 
garrisoned by the 42nd Deoli Regiment, wliich up to 1903 
tvas known as the JDeoli Irregular Force. Deoli is situated 
on the triple boundary of Ajryer, Jaipur, and Mewar, an^i is 
the headxquartcr.'^ of the Haraoti and Tonk Political Agency. 

Kekxi. — Town in Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana, and the 
head-quarters of an Erftra-Assistant Commissioner, situated 
in 25° 25' N. and 75° 13' E. Population (1901), 7.oS3> 
eluding Hindus, 5,472; Muhammadans, 1,193; and Jains, Jd,}. 
Kekri was formerly a thriving commercial town, but ha.s of 
late years declined in iniportance. The municipal income in 
1902—3 w.is about^ Rs. 14,000. Water-supply is .scaice‘and 
bad. Rekri possesses three hydr.i^;lic cott6n-}y;cssc'. and a 
ginning factory. 
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Naslr^ad. — Town and cantonment in Ajmer-Merwara, 
Rajputana, situated in 26° n8' N. and 74° 43' E., on a 
Sleak, open plain, sloping eastward from the Aravalli Hills. 
Population (1901) of cantonment, 2,454; of town, 20,040; 
total, 22,494. Hindus numbered 14,283, Muhammadans 7,059, 
Christians 757, a^id Jjiins 3^4. The area of the town and 
cantonjnent is 8-5 square miles. The military station, which 
■^'as laid out in 1818 by Sir David Ochterlony, is over a 
mile in, length and has upon its outskirts the rj^ative town. 
I*ines exist for a battery of field artillery, a regiment of 
British infantry, a^ regiment of native infantry, and a squadron 
of .native cavalry. Nasirabad is in the Mhow division of 
the Western Command. The drainage is good, but the 
water is brackish and insufficient in quantity. The two Bengal 
Infantry regiments and a native battery at Nasirabad mutinied 
on May 28, 1857, and marched away to Delhi without attempt- 
ing to attack Ajmer. The Bombay Cavalry regiment pro- 
tected the British residents and remained loyal throughout. 
Nasirabad is a station on the Malwa line of the Rajputana- 
Malwa State Railway. The United Free Church of Scotlai?d 
has a mission establishment here, and maintains a hospital. 
Local affairs are managed by a cantonment committee. The 
town possesses a hydraulic press. 

Pushkar. — Town, lake, and place of pilgrimage in Ajmer 
District, Rajputana, situated in 26° 29' N. and 74° 33' E., 
2,389 feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 3,831, nearly 
all Hindus. Pushkar is said commonly (but erroneously) 
to* be the only town in India that contains a temple dedi- 
cated to Brahma, who here performed the sacrifice known 
as yajna, whereby the lake of Pushka^ became so holy that 
the greatest sinner, by bathing in it, earns the delights., of 
Paradise. The town contains five principal temples, dedicated 
to Brahma, Savitri, Badri Narayan, Varha, and Siva iitmat,- 
eswara ; but they are of modern construction, as the earlier 
buiidings suffered severely joinder Aurangzeb. Bathjng ghats 
line the lake, and many of the princely families of Rajputana 
have houses round the margin. No.* living thing may be put 
to death within the limits of the town. A great fair is held 
in-»October and November, attended by about 100,000 pil- 
grims, who bathe in the sacred lake. Ai this time there is 
a large trade in horses, camels, bullocks, and miscellaneous 
merchandise. 
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Abu ( = ‘ hill of wisdom,’ Mohs Capitalia 
of Pliny), hill station and sanitarium in 
Sirohi State, 226-230; an outpost of 
the Aravdlli range, 226 ; its peak. Guru 
Sikhar (5,650 f^t), the highest point 
between the Himalayas and the Nll- 
giris, 226 ; its beautiful scenery and 
excellent climate, 218, 226, 227 ; its 
rainfall and rich vegetation, 218, 226, 
227 ; ground for a sanitarium granted 
(1845), 227, 228; its administration by 
the Magistrate of Abu and a municipal 
committee, 228 ; its (Lawrence) school 
for children of soldiers, high school for 
Europeans and Eurasians, and vernacu- 
lar school, 228, 229 ; its famous Del- 
wara temples, 229; bibliography, 230. 

Abu Road (or Kharari), town and rail- 
way station for Abu, 17 miles distant, 
230 ;*■ an important trade centre, with 
railway schools, 231. 

Administration and justice in Native 
States, generally in hands of the chief, 
assisted by a Council, 67, 68; the chief 
alone has the power of life and death, 
69. For local references sa under this 
head in the several States. 

Administration and justice in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, 471, 472. 

Adoption, right of granted (iSdal to ruling 
chiefs, 24; to Rajput jCu'irddrs by 
chiefs, 74; the great Karauli case, 355. 

Age, statistics of, in Ajmer-Aferwara, 
457 * 

Agent to the Govemor-Genecal, also 
Chiefi Commissioner of Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, 67, 471 ; his staff, 67 ; his sub- 
ordinates, three Residents and live 
Pottical Agents, accreditet} to the 18 
States and 2 Chiefships, 67, 68 ; a list 
of Agents since 1832, 67. 

Agnikulas or Fire tribes, a group of 
Rajjnit clans, 35. 

Agriculture, general view of, in Native 
States, 42-47; the marked diflCrtncc 
between the dry tract west, and the well- 
watered tract cast, of Aravalli IlilU, 
42; X'/larz/aud rmlf cropsj.ta ; regular 
anti nomadic cuitivatiun, .13 ; pnncip.-il 
crops, 43, 44; loans and debts ok .agri- 
culturists, 4 45 ; tabic of areas culti- 
vated tuid cultivable, 45 ; iabic of .ire.is I 
under principal crops, j6; live-stock liic 
mam wc.iliii of the deserts, _.(6, 47; 
horse and cattle fairs, 47. For local 


references iMder this head in the 
several States. , 

fVhar, village ‘in the State of Udaipur, 
1 26 ; the MahdsatJ, or cenotaphs of 
chiefs, the Dhul Kot (‘ fort of ns|ies ’), 
and ruins of temples, 126. 

Ajit Singh, of Jodhpur (1678-1724), the 
terms of his coaIition<with Udaipur and 
Jaipur against the Muhammadans, 176; 
his final suTimission, after refusal, to 
the Saiyids of Delhi, 176; his murder 
by his own son, 176. 

Ajmer-Menvara, an isolated British Pro- 
vince, administered by Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana as Chief 
Commissioner, a Commissioner, and .an 
Assistant- Commissioner for each of itv 
two Districts, Ajmer and Merwara, .pfS- 
493 ; the Aravalli Hills, the watershed 
between the ikrabian Sea and Bay of 
Bengal, 448, 449 ; Ajmer flat, Merwar.i 
hilly, 462; physical aspects, 44S-451 ; 
healthy climate and pre<4arious rainfall, 
151: history of aVjmer, 451-455; m, 
corporation (1842) of Alerwara with 
I Ajmer, 486; population, 455-461 ; agii- 
culture and irrigation, 461-464 ; rents, 
wages, and prices, 464-466 ; forests 
and minerals, 466, 467; industries .and 
trade, 467, 468 ; railways and roads, 
46s, 469 ; famines, 469-471 ; .adminis- 
tration, 471, 472 ; finance and revenue, 
473, 476, 477; land tenures ai^l settle- 
ments, 473-476 ; local government, 478 ; 
army, 478-480 ; police and jails, 480, 
481; education, 4Si-.)83; medical, 
483, 484; surveys, topographical and 
cadastral, 4S3, 484 ; bibliography, .(8 (. 

Ajmer city, a large and important, walled, 
municipal town, head-iptartcrs of British 
Province of Ajnier-Mcrwara, 4S7 ; com- 
manded by hill fort of T.ir.'ig.irh, now 
a sanitarium, 487, 488 ; iu ^umivrous 
tantiquitics : the Arhai-din-ka-Jhc>!ij«r."i 
or ‘two and .1 h.slf d.ajs’ shed,’ 4.s,s; 
2\nasagar pavilions, 488 ; the I) irg ili 
Khwaja S.'ihib with a tiuious fi.vt1v.1l, 
488, 489 : fort built b> Akbar, Ci;, 
490; .Mayo College .'ind otbjr public 
buddings, secular and re!ig'!Oi.4, .{yi, 

49J ; eight weekly news) .ij cfj, 492; 
ail important mamifactufiiig', radu.Jv, 

.itid trade ctiitre, jOy, ^yo,■ tts ld>c(al 
water-supply, 390. * 

Ajmer, history oit. Ic^.'enduyf.iv 

loi^y of Ciiau!i.ui,<-''oia.der of oi!}' -ogt 
fort ot .\imcf, rsi.'taf; the e.a. i 
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of Delhi by hi*dcsccii(lant, .152 ; Prith- 
\vi Raj, the last lliudu kini» of Delhy 
452; Ajmer annexed lo Delhi, 452^ 
seized by the kings of Malwii and the 
KathoiS, 452, 453 ; its importance under 
the Mffghals, 453, 454 ; reception of 
Sir Thomas Roe (i(*6)^by Jahangir at 
Ajmer, 453; disputed rule (W31-50) 
of Rathors of Marwar, ^54 ; tue inter* 
fercncc of 4hc Maralhas aird their final 
(i7go) conquest, 454; ceded (iSiS) 
by Sindhia to the llrilish, 454 ; its 
administratioTi by Wilder and Dixon, 
454 > episode oi the Mutiny, 454, 453 ; 
great prosperity*sii;pc opening (1S79) 
of the railway, 455. • 

Akbar, h 4 s con(][uesl of Rajput chiefs and 
consolidation of empire, 17; his conci- 
liMory policy towards Rajputs, 17, iS, 
402 ; sacked Ciiitor, 112 ; his lamp at 
Chitor, 133; defeated Maldeo, chief of 
Marwar, and inarriwl his daughter, 175 ; 
his vow for a son and pilgrimage from 
Agra to Ajmer, 453, iiillars still mark 
his route, 433 ; took Ranthambhor by 
force or stratagem, 267; built fort at 
Ajmer, 4S9. 

Ala-ud-tiiu, sacked Chitor, no; sacked 
Jaisalmer, •09; took Rantliamblior, 

Alakhglrs, a Hindu sect of ascetics, 
peculiar to Rajpulana, founded (1830) 
by Lalgir, a Chamar, 30, 403, 406. 

Aligarh district and town, in Tonk State, 
306. 

All Khan, chief (1S64-7) of Tonk State, 
deposed for treachery and cruelty, 29S; 
his rapacity and bigotry, 298. 

Alwar Jiiate, 424-447 ; generally healthy 
with loamy soil, 425, 432 ; history of 
State and its Kachwaha chiefs, 425- 
430; its founder, Pratap Singh (1740- 
91), 426, 427, his son co-operated with 
Lord Lake at Laswari, 427 ; succession 
disputes, 42S, 429; extensive forests, 
433 ; famines and timely action of 
Darbar in 1900, 434, 435 ; flourishing 
flnanccs, 436 ; bibliography, 439. 

Alwar cit*', capital of State, 439 ; a walled 
^nd fortified town on the railway, 439 ; 
its fort, palaces, gardens, and tombs, 
439, 440; its municipality, schools, 
and hospitals, 440. 

Amber, decaying town, once the capital 
• of Jaiyur State, 255; its old palace, 
fort, and temples, 255. 

Amet, estate and town in the State of 
Vdaipur, 126. 

Amir Khan, Pindari chief and founder of 
Tonk State, his strength and violence, 1 > 
and union with Hol&ir, 20, 21, 196, 
,297, 298 ; reducA to submissidh by 
Lord Hastings, ^i, 29S. 
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Amusements, of adults and children, 40, 
41 ; polo and hog-shooting of Rajputs, 
45 ^ > ill iVjmer-Mcrwara, 460. 

Animists, mostly in wild tracts of south, 
37 ; their beliefs and practices, 37. 

2\nripgarh, small town, fort, and subdivi- 
sion in lilkaner State, 416. 

Aravalli (‘winding’ or ‘barrier’) Hills, 
their physical aspects and economic 
importance, 90-92; their passes, 91 ; 
in Udaipur, 107, loS ; in 2Vjmer-Mer- 
wiira, the watershed between 2\rabian 
Sea and Ray of IJei^al, 448, 449. 
also Physical Aspects. 

Aravalli (geological) system, 6, 92. 

Archaeology, Iluddhist, Jain, Hindu, 
Muhammadan, general view of, 24, 25. 
P'or local references see umfer this liead 
in the several States. See also Biblio- 
graphy, Kergusson, Forts, Mosques, 
Rums and Remains, Temples. 

2\.rea of Province, 130,462 square miles, 
1. For local references see under this 
head in the several States. 

Army in Native States, regular troops of 
Indian army in three cantonments, 78 ; 
Imperial Service troops, 78, 70 ; local 
forces, regular and irregular, 79;*Volun- 
tcers, 79. For local references see 
under this head in the several Slates. 

Army in Ajmer-Merwara, 478-480. 

Arts, manufactures, and industries, 54-56. 
F or local references see under this head 
in the several States. 

Aset, estate and town in State of Udaipur, 
126. 

Asind, estate and town in State of Udai- 
pur, 126, 127. 

Asoka, rock inscriptions in Jaipur State, 
13, 256 ; mention of Rathors as rulers 
of Deccan, 173. 

Assessment of land revenue in cash or 
kind, f5. 

Aurangzeb, the Rajputs alienate^ by his 
bigotry, 18, 113; their successful re- 
volt, 18 ; imposed and rent^mced jazia 
tax on Hindus of Mewar, ii^; his 
cruel and impolitic bigotry in Marwar, 
176. 

• B. * 

Babar. his decisive victory (1527) over 
Rana Sanga and Rajput chiefs at 
Khanua, 16, in, 34a; his vow to re- 
nounce wine, 339. 

Babul (^Acacia arabica), an important 
indigenou? tree, 171. 

BadntJr, estate and town in State of Udai- 
pur, 127. 

Bagor, pargema and its head-quarters in 
State of Udaipur, 127. 

Bagru, town in Jaipur State, 255, 256. 

Eairat, iahstl and its ‘ head-quarters in 
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Jaipur State, 256 ; its legendary and / Bayana, town in Bharat]*)r State with 
I historical interest, 256 ; bibliography, ) temples, 335 ; famous fort of Bijaij 

_ •I " (BadalgarhKot) with remains and pi 

Bais, earliest Rajput dynasty, its conquests, r inscribed and dated a.d. 372, 335, 3, 

J 3 , \ 4 - ^ I history of fort, 336 ; bibliogn^hy, 3 

Bali, district and head-quarters in Jodh- 1 Beawar (Nayanagar), municipiW wal 
pur State, 193 ; remains of the earliest / town and ^ad*qnarters of Merw: 
seat of Rathor Rajputs, with an inscrip- I Distrjjt, 492, founded (1835) oij 
tion, 193. * regular plaif by Colonel Dixon, 49, 

Balotra, town in Jodhpur State, 193. I a railway station and chi^ cotton lua 
Bamanwas, tahstl and its head-quarters in I for District and adjacent States, ^7. 

Jaipur State, 256. I BedJa, estate and town of second nob 

Banas river, a non^perennial tributary of j of State of O'daipur, ^28, 129; ti 
the Chambal,its course and scenery, 93, | loyalty of its chief df.ring the Mutiny 

95; its floods in Tonk State, 297; in j 129. , * 

Ajmer-Merwara, 449. ' I Begun, estate acid town in State of Udai 

Banas, Western, river of Sirohi State, 217. I pur, 129; the monastery and Sivaiti 

Banera, estate and town in State of Udai- j temple in the village of Menal, 129. 

pur, 127, 12S; its walls, fort, and im- j Behror, town in A 1 war State, 441. -t 
posing palace, 127. J Bhadra, town and iahsTl in Bikaner State, 

Banganga (or Utangan), a non-perennial J 416, 

• tributary of the Jumna, 96, 97 ; its Bhainsrorgarh, estate, village, and fort in 
legend of the Pandavas, 96; dammed j State of Udaipur, 129, 130; famous 
to form the Ramgarh reservoir, 96; temples,shrines,andsctiIptureatBarolli, 
bibliography, 97; its flood (1SS4) in 129, 130; bibliography, 130. 

Bharatpur State, 321. Bharatpur State, 319-340; generally an 

Banias^r Mahajans (7 per cent, of popu- alluvial plain, with good soil and rain- 

lation), trading and banking caste, 34; fall, subject to floods and malaria, 320, 

in Ajmer-Merwara, 457; their Ganger 321, 32 S ; history of St;Ve and its Jat 

festival, 461. _ ^ ruling house, 321-326; Suiaj Mai, 323 } 

Bonn! Singh (died 1857), chief of Alwar R.mjit Singh and his ambiguous attitude 

State, 427, 428; his active loyalty in towards the Marathas and the British, 

the Mutiny, 428. 324; Lord Lake’s siege (1S03) of 

Bansi, estate and town in State of Udai- Bharatpur, 325 ; Bharatpur stormed 

pur, 128. _ (1S26) by Lord Comberinerc, 326; 

Banswara State, 146-154; its beautiful irrigation by works old .and new, 329 ; 

scenery and unwholesome climate, 146, sandstone quarries at Bansi, 330, 340 ; 

147; once a part of Dungarpur State, stinted relief in famines of tS77 and 

the stories of its sep.aration, 147, its 1S97, 331 ; bibliography, 335.^ 

subsequent history, 147, 14S; Bhils Bharatpur city, capital of .St.ate, 336; its 
form 63 per cent, of its population, 149, celebrated sieges, 325, 326; its nunii- 

their ineffective and wasteful agricul- cipal committee, 337 ; its schools ami 

ture, 149; its generally backwtird state, Victoria Hospital, the best equipped 
T49-ii32; bibliography, 15-2. in India, 337. 

Banswara, a walled town, capital of the Bh.asawar, town in Bliar.atpur State, 
State, 154, its palaces, mins, and fair, 337. 

153-, 154. t Bhattis, IJh.lti Rajputs converted to lil.itii, 

Bar.an,town, railway terminus, and princi- 402. - 

paltradeccntrcofKotah State, 381,382. Bhil tribevs, possibly the ‘Byifinies' of 
Bari, town in D<iolpur Stj’ie, with strong <-Ctesias (400 K.C.), probably of Hi i- 
, fort and old mosijue-, 351. viilian otigin, and nbotiginci di..[io,- 

Bari Sudri, estate and town in Stjitc of scsscd or subjected by IL'ijputi, 86; 

Udaipur, 1 28, the privileges and priority number and dumbution, 37, <‘'6, 117, 

of its chief, won by his ancestor at 148, 157, 163; their ph>>ic.i!. luoiai, 

battle of Kliamia, 12S. and social charactcrisite., 87-^S.;; tty 'r 

Barnicr, he.ad-<iuartcrs of M.-jJluni ilislrict strange cu tonis and ^ujaniiuot.i, r>8, 

in Jodhpur State, 293. 89; their toteiiii,i!i aiid c*i-;;4iny, 87; 

Barolli, vill.ige in Udaipur Slate? with their Aill .u archer-.. Si : their fionk-;, 

famous temples, shrines, and sculpture, 40, dre-.!. 39, iniintnioria! pra. it..e *>l 

129,130. «’ inoculation, S|, rrcklcit .;r;(t i(it-i:.ciin! 

B-iswa, la^si! .and its liead-fjiiasters i.n cuUivaiion, ./3, 57 e,* j'.mrr; innt 

Jaipur State, 256, its .Muhamnnadan refiici.i.acc to e-iin* v.ipc . in f-inniic. oy, . 

fair and an pottery, 257. ^ in jtouit.iy, 87, m'Le.nral I.-du, f-y. 
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their reclainiAion in Rajputana and 
formation of loyal Mewar Bhil Cor-ss, 
S9; 137, 138; the assassination of th'iir 
chief, Duiigaria, 156, the part taken 
by his descendants in installation of 
chiefs of Dungarpiir, Sd, 156. 

Bhilala, mixed Bhil and JJajput tribes, for 
'the most part in Central Indir^ 89, 90. 

Bhilwara, district and its ricad-cjuarters in 
Udaipur State, 130; a station on the 
ratiway, 130; its tin, cotton, and wool 
industry, 130, 

Bhindar, estate’ and town in State of Udai- 
pml 130, 131. > 

Bhininal, ancient town in Jodhpur State, 
194; old tanks, templfts, and inscrip- 
tions, *194; rock-temple of goddess 
Chamnnda in Sunda hill, 194. 

Bih'tin and other minor tenures of land, 
held by persons and temples, 74i 75) 
123; bhumia landowners generally 
Bhilala, 89 ; bhftm tenure, peculiar to 
Rajputs in Ajmer-Merwara, 474; the 
high consideration and duties of bhu- 
mids, 474, 475. For local references m 
«We/-Land Revenuein the several States. 

Bibliography: of Rajputana, 85; Sambhar 
Lake, 103 ; Udaipur State, rad; Barolli, 
130; BijolA, 131; Chitor, 133; Dhebar 

I Lake, 135 ; Kankroli, 136 ; Nathdwara, 
I4r ; Rakhabh Dev, 142; Udaipur city, 
146; Banswara, 152; Kalinjara, 15.) ; 
Dungarpur State, 160; Partabgarh 
State, 1<S7*, Jodhpur State, 191; Did- 
wana, 195 ; hlandor, 200; Nadol, 201 ; 
Pachbhadra, 203 ; Ranapur, 205 ; Jai- 
salmer State, 215; Sirohi State, 226; 
Abu and Delwara temples, 230 ; Jaipur, 
253;»Bairat, 256; Bundi State, 293; 
Tonk State, 306; Ilharatpur State, 333 ; 
Bayana, 330; of palaces at Dig, 338; 
Kaman, 339; Rupbas, 340; Dholpur 
State, 35t; Karauli State, 362 ; Kotah 
State, 381; Mau, 3S3; hlukandwara, 
386 ; Jhalawar State, 395 j Cfaandravati, 
398 ; Bikaner State, 415 ; Bikaner city, 
419; Hanumangarh, 420 ; Alwar State, 
439; Laswari, 443; Nirarana, 444; 
Tij5ra,‘»447. 

Ltbliography of Ajmer-Merwara, 484, 

Bijolia, estate and town in State of Udai- 
pur, 13T ; its temples, ruins, and rock 
inscriptions, 131; bibliography, 131. 

Bikaner State, 399-423; generally healthy, 
’.but viith extremes of heat and cold, 
401 ; much of it dreary sandy desert, 
but one of the best grazing grounds in 
Indin, 399, 400; history of the State 
and ruling (Rathor) house, 401-405 ; 
relations of friendship and marriage 
with Akbar and Jahan^r,403 ; rej^ated 
»interference '',181^8^83) of British Gov- 
ernment, 403, 404 ; loyalty during Mu- 
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tiny, and in China, 404 ; coal discovered 
(1S96) at Palana, 408 ; salt and sand- 
jstone, 408, 409; good returns from 
railways, 409 ; famines and their reme- 
dies, 410, 411; bibliography, 415, 

Bikaner city, capital of State, 416, a 
walled and fortified town with two 
forts, one very massive, 416, 417; its 
sugar-candy and woollen industries, 418; 
palaces and public buildings, 417, 418 ; 
10 Jain monasteries with Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, 159 templesj^and 28 mosques, 41 8; 
good but not plentiful water from deep 
wells, 41 8; Devi Kund orcremation tank 
of chiefs, 418, 419 : bibliography, 419. 

Bilara, district and its head-quarters in 
Jodhpur State, 194. 

Birth and Death rates, vital statistics, no 
trustworthy data for, in Native States, 
29 ; in iVjmer-Merwara, 456. 

Bishnois, a Hindu ascetic sect, Jats by 
tribe, with a creed of 29 articles, 180, ' 
181, 

Bissau, estate and town in JaipurState,257. 

Border Courts, 70, 71. 

Botany, general view of, 9, ro. For local 
references this hea^ in the 

several States. 

Boundaries, i, 3. For local references 
s£e under Pliysical Aspects in the 
several States. 

Brahmans (10 per cent, of population), 33, 
their occupations other than priestly, 
33; officiate in families jointly with 
Musalman priests, 37. For local refer- 
ences see under Castes and Occupations 
in the several States. 

Bridges over rivers, see Rivers. 

Buddhism, remains of, two stupas at Na- 
gari and near Chitor, 24, 133 ; at Man- 
dor, 199; at Bairat, 256; at Kholvi, 

390- , 

Bundi State, 283-296 ; divided, equally by 
the central Bundi range, 283 ^ climate 
moderately healthy, 284; history of 
Hara sept of Chauhan Rajputs and the 
country,« 284-288 ; origin of feftd be- 
tween houses of Bizudi and Udaipur, 
286; no railways yet, 290; late and 
unsuccessful State deafings with famine 
of 1 899-1900, 290; bibliography, 293. . 

Bundj town, capital of the State, 293 ; its 
picturesque situation and fortified walls, 
393 ; its striking palace and fort of , 
Taragarh, 294, 

Bundi rangpjof hills and passes, 2S3. 

’ C. 

Camels, regarded as members of the 
family in Western Rajputana, 46, their 
universal use, alive and dead, 46; their 
price and qualities, 47 ; of the desert, 
183, 211. Imperial Service (Camel) 
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Corps and mounted police of Bikaner, 
4 ^ 4 > 4 ^ 5 ' 

Canals, table of areas irrigated by, in tie 
several States, 48 ; recent expenditure 
on, 48, 49 ; the more important canals, 
48. For local references see under head 
of Irrigation in the several States. 

Cantonments, British in Native States, of 
Mewar Blul Corps at Kherwara and 
Kotra, 124, 138, 139; at Erinpura, 
231 ; in Ajmer-Merwara, at Ajmer, 486 ; 
at Deoli, 492 ; at NasTrabad, 493. 

Castes and tribes, pnncipal, their customs 
and characteristics, 33-37. For local 
references see under Castes and Occu- 
pations in the several States. 

Cattle, the famous bullocks of Nagaur, 
47» 183 ; good cows of the sandy tracts, 
47 ; cattle and camels the main wealth 
of the desert, where they thrive, 46, 183, 
211 ; prices and diseases of, in Ajmer- 

* Merwara, 463. For local references 
under Cattle in the several States. 

Charaars, a caste primarily concerned 
with leather, 34. 

Chambal river, one of the chief tributaries 
of th# Jumna, its course, falls, and 
whirlpools, 92, 93; in Kotah State, 
366 ; skirts Kotah city, 3S4. 

Chandrabansi or Lunar race of Rajputs, 
34 - 

Chandravati, remains of ancient city of, 
397 ; Cunningham and Fergusson on, 
397 - 

Charans, bards of the Rajputs and guar- 
dians of caravans, 56, 57 ; their extra- 
ordinary methods of protection, 57- 

Chatsu (or Chaksu), tahsll and its head- 
quarters in Jaipur State, 257; said to 
have had a wall of copper, 257: its 
annual fair in honour of tlic goddess of 
small-pox, 257. ^ 

Chauhan Rajputs, their first settlement in 
eighth ‘century at Sarabhar, iS, 206; 
their later history, 218, 452 ; theUeora 
sept chiefatof Sirohi, 218 ; Iliira sept in 
Biinai and Kotah, 2S4, 367 ;•thcir rule 
at Ajmer, 451, 432. See also Ajmer, 
history of, and Prithwl Raj. 

Chaukldiirs, viflage wafchrncn, often 

• marauders, 241, 251 et passim. 

Chauma, eatate and town in Jaijiur 5 itatc, 

- 57 - 

Chhabra, district and town in Tonk 
State, with a speciality of oranges, 309, 
3 ”- •, 

Chholl Sadri, a very fertile distric^ and 
its head-quarters in State of Udaipur, 

131- . 

Chiefship, distinction between it and a 
State, 68 (r/.). 

Chirawa, town of tlie Khetri chiefsliip in 
Jaipur Stale, 258. * 
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Chitor, district and its lead-quarters in 
#Jdaipur State, 13 1 ; its eventful history, 
209-113, 132,133; its fourteenth»cen- 
tury bridge over the Gambhir, ; the 
opium scales at the railway junction, 
132; its famous fort and other build- 
ings, 132, 13^; tile antiquities at Na- 
pari, if3 ; biWiography, 133. • 

liolera, periodical visitations of, 30; 
associated with famine, 63, *63, 66, 1S6. 
For local references see under hecis of 
Climate, Famine, Peoplg in the seveml 
States. 

Christians and Chris^ifln missioits in 
Native States, their number and dis- 
tribution, 38* Bishops, Anglican and 
Roman, 3S ; mission schools, ; mis- 
sion hospitals, 84 ; in Ajmer-hlerwara, 
459. For local references see uniter 
this head in the several States. 

Chtiraman (died 1722), ‘the Cincinnatiis 
of the Jats,’ 322, 323. 

Chum, town and fort in Bikaner State, 419. 

Civil condition, percentages of married, 
unmarried, and widowed, 31 ; iii Ajmer- 
Merwara, 457. 

Civil and criminal justice, see Justice. 

Climate (and Temperature), general view 
of, IX-13. For local inferences see 
under this head and Rainfall in the* 
several States. 

Coal, discovered 1896 at Palana in 
Bikaner, 52, 408 ; its quantity, quality, 
cost, and return, 52, 40S. 

Cobalt, its occurrence at Khetri and its 
uses, 53, 244. 

Coinage of States, original, 72 ; Silver 
Coinage Act of 1876, 72 ; the effects of 
restricted coinage of British silver in 
1S93, 72 ; subsequent modification of 
2\ct, 73 ; eight States, and more to 
follow, have given up privilege of mint- 
*"&> 73 - For local references under 
Currency in the several States. 

Colleges, Arts, at Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
affiliated to University of Allahabad, 

82 ; for Oriental studies, Sj. P'or local 
references see under lulucation in the 
several States. • 

C(J 5 nbermere, Lord, stormed (iSatf; 
Bharatpur, 326. 

Commerce, see Trade. 

Conveyance, by carts, tong.as.and bullock- 
carts, 60 ; in desert on camels, 60. 

Copper mines, of great antiiiuisy, ju*.? 
practically disused, 52, 24.}, ,{33. 

Coryat, Thonuas, eccentric Lnglislt lr.ii.t;J- 
ler, at Chitor, .J53. 

Colton, cultiv.ation of, 43: in .Ajmcr-Mcr- 
wara, 46-’, 463; c.xport of, 468. for 
local lefcrcnct.* see under Agriculttuc 
and I'rincipal CrcqijJn <*"^h Stale, • 

Cottou iaduitrics, 55; inilli ajul 
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56 ; in Ajmer-Merwara, 467, 46S ; qnt- 
ton weaving in Kotah, 375. For lolal 
reTerences see umfer Arts and Manufac- 
tures 5 n the several States. 

Courts Justice, civil and criminal, see 
Justice. 

Cpvvs (and peacocks), kitling o^ a crime 
in Karauli, 360. 9 .> 

Criminal tjbes, under surveillance and 
attempts to reform, 79 ; Minas and 
Baoris in Jaipur, 251; Kanjars in Dhol- 
pur, 350; ^ colony of, at Nanta in 
Jlt^lawar Stat#, 386. 

Crops, principal, *43 ^ a table of areas of, 
46 ; in Ajmer-Merwarrk, 463. For local 
referances see under this head in the 
several States. 

G^iltivation of soil, and husbandry, 42, 
43 ; a table of areas cultivated and cul- 
tivable in Native States, 45 ; in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 465. 

D. 

Dablana, village in Bundi State, 294. 
Dadupanthis, an ascetic sect in Jaipur, 
founded about the time of Akbar, 265 ; 
their doctrines, subdivisions, and prac- 
tices, 265,* 

Daosa, district and its head-quarters in 
Jaipur State, 258. 

Dead, disposal of, of Hindus (with excep- 
tions) by cremation, of Muhammadans 
by burial, 40. 

Death (and Birth) rates, vital statistics, 
no trnstworthydatafor,in Native States, 
29; in Ajmer-Merwara, 456, 457. 

Debts and indebtedness, agricultural, in 
Na^ve States, its prevalence and causes, 
44; the high interest charged by the 
bohras or money-lenders, 44, 45 ; in 
Ajmer-Merwara, 466. 

Delhi (geological) system, 6 ; its division 
into Raialo and Alwar groups, 7 ; 
division of Alwar group, 7. 

Delwara, estate and chief to\ra in State 
of Udaipur, 133, 134 ; its palace and 
temple to the goddess Rathasen, 133. 
Delwar'i, celebrated Jain temples of, on 
t Abu, 229, 230. •» 

Density of population, average, 28 ; 
highest, 316 to square mile in Bharat- 
pur, lowest (in all India) 4^ in rainless 
regions of Jaisalmer, 28, 29. For local 
> references see tables under People in 

* the several States. 

Deogarh, estate and chief town in Udai- 

* pur State, 134, 

Deolf, cantonment (1,122 feet) in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 492. 1 

Deolia (or Deogarh)^ old capital of 
j Partabgarh Sta'i;^, 167; mins t)f old 
walls, palaie. And bath, 167. 

Dhebar, ^ifijial kike, ]"* Samand, ‘ sea 


of victory,’ in Udaipur State, 134 ; the 

jtemple, palace, and pavilions on the 
dam, X34; bibliography, 135. 

Dholpur State, 340-332 ; generally 
healthy and with a good soil, 3.^1, 344; 
its frequent change of masters, 341-343 ; 
history of its ruling Jat house, 342, 343 ; 
treaty (1779) of Warren Hastings, 343 ; 
its irrigation by wells and tanks, 345; 
sandstone and limestone, 345, 346, 351 ; 
railway bridge and ferries across the 
Chambal, 346 ; Ihmines of 1877 and 
1896,346,347 ; regulations as to opium 
and intoxicants, 349; its low standaul 
of literacy, 350 ? bibliography, 351. 

Dholpur town, capital of State and r.iil- 
way station, 351 ; a large and growing 
industrial and trade centre, 352 ; its 
history, ancient buildings, and fairs, 
3.6^1 352 r its efficient town council, 352. 

Dhundias, a sect of ‘white-clothed ’Jains,'’ 
their extreme regard for animal life, 38. 

Dldwana, district and its head-quarters in 
Jodhpur State, 194; ancient mosque, 
temples, and inscription, 195 ; its salt 
lake leased to British Government, 195 ; 
bibliography, 195. 

Dig, ancient walled town in Bharatpiir 
State, 337 ; its dismantled fort stormed 
(1804) for firing on British after tlieir 
defeat of Holkar, 338 ; the palaces of 
Suraj Mai, 338 ; bibliography, 33S. 

Diseases, general view of, 29, 317; of jails, 
80. For local references see under 
Climate or People in the several States. 

Dixon, Colonel (died 1857), in charge of 
and settled Merwara (1836) and Ajmer 
(1842), 454, 475, 476, pacified and 
civilized the Mers, 486, 487, founded 
and died at Beawar, where is his monu- 
ment, 487; his land settlement, 475; 
fountSed 75 schools, 481; founded a 
dispensary at Ajmer, 483. <» 

Dress, as usual among Hindus and Muham- 
madans, 39, 40 ; in Ajn;ier-Merwara, 
459 , 469; in rural areas Muhaminadans 
wear trousers (^patjdmas), Hindus loin- 
cloths (dhotis'), 460. 

Dugari, village with Artificial lake in 
Bundi State, 294, 295. . 

Dungarpur State, 134-161 ; once with 
Banswara comprised the Bagar, the 
land ‘of five gems,' 155 ; history, 155, 
156 ; BhTls one-third of population, 157 : 
no railray, no metalled roads, > 
dilatory dealings with famine of i&’ 99 > 

I ; restricted civil and crimma 
powers of Maharaw.al, 159 > 
settlemeHt in khdlsa villages, » 
bibliography, i6o. r 

Dungarpur town, capital j-'. 

named after Bhil chie-i^ £_^- 

p^rt taken by hi» 

k 2 » -v. ' 
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lation of chiefs, 86, 156 ; its history, 
palace of the chief, memorial temples, 
and lake, 160, 161. 

Duties, transit, generally abolished, 57 ; 
on imports and pxports retained, 57. 

E. 

Earthquakes, common and alarming at 
Abu, but lately harmless, 13, 21S. 

Eastern Rajputana States Agency, with 
head-quarters at Bfaaratpur, 319; 
general statistics «of, and. of its three 
constituent States, 319. 

Education in Native States, great progress 
of, 80-S3 ; generally free, 82 ; indi- 
genous hedge schools, teaching the 
three R’s, 8x; public schools, of primary 
and secondary education, statistics of, 
81,82; Arts and Oriental colleges, 82 ; 
Chiefs’ College, 82, 83; special and 

c technical schools, 82 ; of Europeans and 
Eurasians, 82 ; female education, S3 ; 
expenditure on, by Darbavs, 81 ; statis- 
tics of literacy in each State, and of 
different religions, S3. For local refer- 
ences see wider this head in the several 
States.^ 

Education in Ajmer-Merwara, 481-483; 
of Muhammadans and Hindus, 483. 

Eklingji, in the neighbourhood of Udai- 
pur, place of a remarkable temple with 
four-faced image of hfahadeo, where 
the chief in his visits officiates as high 
priest, 145 ; many other temples and a 
lake, 145. 

■" melling, at Jaipur and Partabgarh, 55. 
logamy of Gujars, 37. 

■"■lish, teaching of, in schools, 82. For 
local references sec under Education in 
the several States. 

Erinpura, cantonment in Sirohi State, and 
head-qu.nrters of Erinpura Ii«egiilar 
Force, pow 43rd Regiment, 231 ; the 
history and composition of the force, 
231. 

Eutasia©3 aSd Europeans, i^ Native 
States, number of, 38; education of, 
82 ; schools for, at Abu, 229, at Abu 
Ro.ad,33i , in /ijener-Mer'iara, 482,483. 

Itxcise in Native States, revenue from i 
farmers of right to make and sell in- 
to.xieants, 76 ; generally no E^isc 
sui)crvision or dcpatlment, 76. For 
local references see under Revenue in 
the sever.al St.ates. 

ICxcise in Ajmer-Merwara, 47 7^ 

Exogamy, of Rajputs, 35 ; of Minas, ‘Sd; 
of Bhils and Bhilalas, 87, 89, 90 ; of 
^[uhamma^lan Mewaiis, lo.^ 

Expciulstaro of States, total, 274 l.ikbs, 73 ; 
principal items of, 72. For local refer- 
ences we under Revenue and Fin.ttjce 
in the several States. 


Exports and Imports inVative States, 
(hief, 57 ; duties on, maintained, 57, 
For local references see under Com- 
merce and Trade in the several States. 


Fairs, catUe and*!iorse, principal, 47. 
FoEnine Charitable Relief Fund, tfie 
Indian, help from, in famii^e of 1899- 
1900,65. 

Famines, in Native States, their essential 
cause, failure of monsoon, 61 ; Raj- 
putana always liable tc^its great ni^ural 
calamity, 61 ; single, double, and triple 
famines of grain, water, and fodder, 6r, 
469; protected and unprotecte<l tracts, 
48, 61 ; the failure of the ji/ianyhaivest 
more disastrous, 61 ; warnings #f 
famine, 62 ; history of awful famine of 
1661-2,62; of 1812-3,62; of recur- 
ring famines from 186S to 1902, 62-66 ; 
relief and p'rotectivc measures by States, 
63-66 ; the greatest safeguard in north 
and west the self-reliant and migratory 
habits of the people, 66, 67, 312, 313. 
Local notices, in Udaipur State, 13I; 
famines with cholera and malaria in 
Jodhpur State, 1S6, 187 ^ Jais.'ilmer, 
212, 213; Sirohi, 223; Jaipur, 2.;6; ^ 
Kishangarh, 375, 276 ; ill met in Bundi, 
290; Tonk,302 ; Bharatpur,33i ; Kotah, 

I 377 i 378; Bikaner, 410, 41 1 ; Alwar, 

I 434 > 435 ; in Ajmer-Merwara, .;69-.;7 1 . 

Fatehpur, town of the Sikar chiefship m 

! Jaipur State, 25S, 

Fauna, summary account of large and 
small g.ame,io,ii. For local references 
see under this head in the several States. 

Female education, in Native States back- 
ward, 82; schools for, and pupils, 82; 
marked progress in Ajmer-hicrwara, 
4S2. For loc.al references see under 
Education in the several States. 

Fergusson, J,, Picturesque Illustrations 
0/ Ancient Architecture (184S), quoted 
or referred to; on the temples asvd sculjv 
tore at Barolli, 129, 130; on the Jai 
St.ambh at Chitor, 133; on tiu^p.alace, 
l*ke islands, and Jagmaiulir of Udaipur, 
143, 144 ; on the beauty of .-Ibu and Jbe 
Nakhi Lake, 227; on the hall of Bhlin, 
3S6; on the lin^am temple of Ch.an- 
dravali, 397 ; on tomb iu Alwar city, 
439; History of Indian and iswtetn. 
Architecture (1899), quoted \h\ Jam 
temple at Riinapur, 205 ; on the Del- 
warn icmptcs at Abu, 230 ; on palace^ 
at Dig, 3.3S. 

^•’caiivals, chief, of Hindu; and 

in.adans, 41 ; in .Ajmcr-.Mcrw.ua, »f 
J.ilsjt .M.ah.ljan5, .ani ladrakoU*, 402., 
461; in .Ajnicr at »ic •D-ugih wita 
peculiar cuit^’n, .it J'uslAar, 4v.t- 
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Hindoli, village with artificial fake in 
Bundi State, 295. 

Hindus, ihe majority of the population 
by race and religion, 37 ; low standard 
of literacy, 83. For local references 
and statistics see under People in the 
several States. 

History, see Ajmer and Rajputana, and 
under this head in the several States, 
and in many of the places. 

Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese pilgrim (629-45), 
the divisions of Rajputana in his time, 
14; on Bairat, 256a 

Horses, of the desert, 47 ; of Mallani, 192. 
For local references see under Cattle, 
&c., in the several States. 

Plospitals and dispensaries, statistics of 
number, patients, and expenditure, 84 ; 
nearly all maintained by the Darbars, 
84; regimental, mission, and railway 
hospitals, 84; Victoria Hospital at 
Bharatpur, the best equipped in India, 
For local references see under 
this head in the several States. 

Houses, generally of mud or unburnt 
bricks, often huts of roots and grass, 
40 ; in Ajmer- iMerwara, 460. 

Huns, White, overthrew Guptas, 13. 

Ilypergamy of Rajputs, 36. 

I. 

gncous rocks, 6-8; igneous intrusions 
■ ' Ajmer-Merwara, 450. 

•'rial Service Corps, 78, 79 ; their aid 
several campaigns, 79. 189, 190 ; the 

“ aharaja of Alwar the first to offer aid 
(iSSS) in defence of the empire, 437. 
For local references see under Army in 
the several States. 

Imports and Exports, chief, in Native 
States, 57 ; duties on, still retained, 57. 
For local references see ;/wnt’r*^Trade 
and Commerce in the several Slates, 

Income Tax, revenue from, in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, 478. .. 

Indrakotls, 4S7 ; sword-dance of, 461, 

Infant marri.age, discouraged by the 
Waltcrkril Sabha, 31. 

Infant mortality in' Ajmer-M'jnvara during 
famine of 1899-1900, 457. 

Infanticide, fera.tle, no longer prevalent^4 1. 

Inoculation for small-pox, giving w.ay to 
vaccination, 84 ; immeinotial among 
the Bhils, 84. 

InCcrmarri.igc between and 

.Muiiamm.nians, pt.ictised by .MiLar .ind 
Jabanglr with good icsuUs.tS, 175, .joa; 
rejected .and ('enounced iu o'.i.ci ; by 
ScSodi;v> of Ud-uinir, icc); itic:.’" objec- 
tion made a b.a->U of ttc-aiics with Jaijiur 
and Jodhpur, with dLastroui rciiiUs, 
19. JJd, *' 


Intoxicants, excise from n^nufactnre and 
sale, 76 ; excise from and regulations as 
t|i, in Ajmer-Merwara, 477 ; prohibuion 
of cultiv.ation of hemp, 477. For local 
references see under Reveaue*in the 
several States. * 

Iron ores, of f^qu*nt occurrence, now 
little worked, ^2, 53, 120, 244, 433. , 
Irutgation, in Native States, 48, 49 ; sandy 
tract where it is impracticajjle, 42, 48 ; 
a table of areas irrigated and of soujjces, 
48; tanks and canals, 48; wells, 49; 
expenditure on and retflm from, in 
Jaipur and Bharatpur .States, 48 > the 
canals in other St^te^, 48 ; the atten- 
tion paid to, States since famine of 
1899-1900, 48, 4Q. For locaV refer- 
ences see under this head in the several 
States. * 

Irrigation, a table of irrigated area in 
Ajmer-ilerwara, 4(15. 

Istimrari land tenure in Ajmer-Merwara, 
originally jagir, 474; military service 
converted by Alarathas into fixed 
tribute, 474 ; 15 tdzivii islitnrdrddrs, 
a native aristocracy, 41 others, 474. 
Ivory turning, 55, 56. 

J- 

Jadon Rajputs, clan of the chiefs of Jai- 
salmcr, 14,208; their gradual rnigralious 
southwards to their present home, 20$ ; 
subsequent history, 209, 2 to. 

Jagtr tenure of land iu Native States, 
originally feudal and of Rajputs only, 
74, 75; now Rajput and non-R.ajput, 75, 
123 ; diflferent conditions of former 
tenure, 75, 123; its great exteqf .and 
the police duties of the jdgirddrs, 79 ; 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
(limited) of certain jCtgirJilrs iu their 
own estates, 122, 153, 1/55 tenure 

converted into htiinrCtri iu Ajsner- 
Merwara, 474. 

Jahangir, fourth Mughal emperor, son of 
Akbar by Rajput mother, iS; his con- 
ciliation and employment of R.Ijptit 
chiefs, 17, rS; in.ariied a dauyiiter of 
K'uj.I of Jodhpur, 175. • 

Jaharpur, rlisirict and its lie.id.qu.ittcfs 
in Udaipur State, 135; its fort com- 
lu.anding .an important p.ss;, 135. 

JaiU, tlicir original and present eoiidition 
in Native St.Uis, 7(9, 80; their 
and mort.vlity, So. For loc.rl reicrc.'uc > 
see under tins lic.ad in the -cvcr.d 
•State-. ^ , 

J.rili in .\jnicr-.Mcrw.Ira, -pSt. 

'Jainv, their m.ain 'cc'.., of ‘ whitc-H'othol ' 
and • vki-clotiii^],’ t’’ ; s\ t''*' 
!jtcf.ro-S, ,- ruin-, .^ui remain - of, 
AV/A'f 't&v.*-f of tame,' at 
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Chitor, I3»; at Ahar, 126; monas- 
teries in Bikaner city, 418; colossalmiid 
life-size figures and remains of ten7,ples 
at Paranagar and Rajgarh, 445 ; the 
depe\idence of their priests upon hos- 
pitaflty, 458. For local statistics see 
under People in file i^veral States, See 
o also Temples, Jain. ^ 

Jaipur Residency, Polifi'cal Charge \?ith 
head-quarters at Jaipur, 333 ; general 
^atistics of area, population, and reve- 
nue of its three constituent States, 233. 
Jaipur State” 234-270 ; generally level, 
cfossed and)* dotted by ranges and 
peaks, 234; ied^y and healthy climate, 
235 ; history of the *ruling house and 
Staft, 236-240 ; its extensive State irri- 
gation, 243; its cotton crops and in- 
• dustry, 242, 244 ; its large banking 
business and moderate trade, 244, 245 ; 
railways and roads, 245 ; efficient State 
relief of famines, 246 ; large alienation 
of land from the State, 248, 249 ; reve- 
nue from imports of opium, 249 ; its 
standard of literacy below facilities for 
education, 251, 252; bibliography, 253, 
Jaipur city (or Jainagar), capital of the 
State, the largest town in Rajputana, 
259 ; its'fort, palace, and observatory, 
200 ; its wide and regular streets, 260 ; 
its good water-supply, gas, and sanita- 
tion, 260, 261 ; its cotton-presses, 261 ; 
its School of Art and art industries, 
26r ; the Mahaiaja’s and other col- 
leges and schools, 261 ; its medical 
and other public institutions, 26 r, 262. 
Jaisalmer State, 307-216 ; most of it part 
of the Great Indian Deseit or Thar, 
2C^ ; hot, dry, and healthy, with scanty 
and precarious rainfall, 208 ; migrations 
of the tribe till Ala-ud-din’s sack of 
Jaisalmer, 208, 209 ; the wide power of 
the State under the Mughals, 209; taken 
(1818) under British protection, 209; 
the atrocities of Mulraj’s minister, 
Mehta Salim Singh, 209, 210 ; no rail- 
way and only six miles of metalled 
road, 212; constant scarcity, relieved 
by Aigration, 212, 213; State expendi- 
ture greater than revenue, 214; bfclio- 
graphy, 215. 

Jaisalmer town, capital of the State, 215; 
its substantial wall and strong fort, 216; 
the imposing palace of the Maharawal, 
i croivned by a huge umbrella of metal, 
216; ancient Jain temples, 216, 

Jai Singh II, Raja of Jaipur (died 1743), 
njimed Sawai, 'one and a quarter,’ 237 ; 
remarkable for scientific knowledge 
and astronomical skill, 237, 360 ; life 
prosperous reign, :%8.. 

Jai Stambhj or^ pillar 'of victory,’ in 
Chitor Fort, *132, 133, 


~) 


Jalor, district and its head-quarters in 
Jodhpur State, 195; its famous fort 
. and ancient mosque, 195, 196. 

Jasol, head-quarters of an estate in Jodh- 
pur State, 196. 

Jaswant Singh (1638-78), first Maharaja 
of Marwar, 175, 176; his descendant 
of the same name (1873-95), his wise 
and loyal rule, 178, 179. 

Jats (8 per cent, of population), ancient 
inhabitants of the tract and originally 
Ishmaelites of the jungles, 33, 34, 322 ; 
best cultivators in the country and soci- 
ally at head of widow-marrying castes, 
33 i 327; in Jodhpur, iSi ; history of 
Jat dynasties ruling at Bharatpur and 
Dholpur, 322-326, 342, 343; their de- 
cay largely due to family dissensions, 
323, 401 ; their great chief Suraj Mai, 
323 ; their festival and fair in honour 
of their hero, Teja, 461. P'or local 
references see under'Castes and Occupa- 
tions in the several States. 

Jhalawar State, 387-398 ; climate and 
soil generally good, 388, 392 ; origin- 
ally part of Kotah State and erected 
(1838) into principality for descendants 
of Zalim Singh, 388, 389; history of 
family and State, 388-390 ; restoration 
(1897) to ICotah of part of territories, 
390, and selection of new chief, 390 ; 
no present railways, 393 ; bibliography, 
395. See also Kotah State. 

Jhalrapatan Chhaoni (or cantonment), 
capital of Jhalawar State, 395 ; origi- 
nally a permanent camp of Zalim 
Singh, 396; palace of Raj Rana in 
walled square, 396; public buildings 
and gardens, &c., 396. 

Jhalrapatan town (locally Patan), com- 
mercial capital of Jhalawar State, 396 ; 
the various derivations of the name, 
39 *^> 397 > founded by Zalim Singh, 
397 ; its wide streets, handsome build- 
ings, &c., 398 ; remains of ancient city 
of Chandravati, identified with capital 
of Pjolemy’s Sandraoaiis, ^975 
Ungam and other temples, 397 ; biblio- 
graphy, 398. 

Jhunjhunu, liahsil and its head-quarters 
in Jaipur State, 262 ; the suburb 
Jorsterganj named after Lieutenant 
Forsterj 254, 262 ; Jain temple sai 
to be 1,000 years old, 262. , ,, 

Jodhpur (or Marwar = ‘region 
Stite, T70-207.- the 
Rajputana, 170; iert, 
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of cattle and camels, 183 ; its railways ^ 
and State railway, 1S5 ; famines since 
1792, 186, 187 ; relief works, &c., bjf 
iDarbar, 186, 187; improving finances, 
187, i8S ; land tenures and revenue, 
18S, 189 ; the services of the Sardar 
Risala Imperial Service Lancers, tSp, 
190; its high standard of literacy and 
numerous schools, 190; compulsory, 
and not unpopular, vaccination, 191 ; 
bibliography, 191. 

Jodhpur city, capital of the State, 196 ; 
its massive walls 'hnd imposing foit, 
196, 197 ; old palaces and temples, 
197 ; its numerous public buildings and 
State-supported schools, 19S; the steam 
conservancy tram, 197. 

Jurassic (geological) rocks, in Jaisalmer, 
their five groups, 8. 

Justice, civil and criminal, in Native States: 

early courts, irregularly lenient, arbi- 
' trary, and oppressive, 68, 69 ; the 
fanchayat, or jury of arbitration, 69 ; 
the scandals of trials by ordeal, 69 ; 
present courts, dispensing justice accord- 
ing to Codes and Acts similar to those 
of British India, 69, 247 ; special Courts 
of Vakils, 70; Border Courts, 70, 71 ; 
British Courts established with consent 
of Darbars, 71 ; statistics of, in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 472. For local references 
iec tinder Civil and Criminal Justice in 
the several States. 

K. 

ola, estate in Udaipur State, held by 
taja of Shahpura, 135, 136. 
jCachwiiha Rajputs, 14, 19, 35; Maharaja 
of Jaipur, with family name of Sawai, 
the head of, 236, 237 ; the history of the 
house, and intermarriage with Mughals, 
236,237,254 ; Th.ikurof Lawa a iifember 
of, 280 ;< Maharaja of .\lwar a member 
of, 425 ; Thakurs of Shekhawati mem- 
bers of the i^an, 254. 

K.ili, go-Jdcss, daily sacrifice ^o of a 
goat (substitute for human victim) at 
Amber, 255. 

Krdi Sind river, a tr'foulary of the ChamLal, 
^95, iti Kotah .State, 366, in Jhalatrar, 

3 ^ 7 - <r 

Kaliiijara, village in Baaswara State, 154; 
ruins of a jaiu temple described by 
Ileber, 154: bibliography, i~f. 

Kaljan Singh (t 797-1^32), a Jiad ruler 
of Kisliaiigarh State, 271, 272. ^ 

Kainan, luwu and place of pilgiiinage 
in Bharatf.nr State, 33l^, 339: old 

fort and musrjuc (‘84 pilhds’), 339; j 
bibliography, 339. j 

Kaiikruli. estate a:.d tovwr in LMaipur ( 
State, 136; the R.lj Sainand lake d. j 


tank, the oldest (i6(ft-76) famine 

3 lief work in the country, J36; 

mple of Dwarka Dhlsh, and ruins of 
Jain temple, 136; bibliography, 1 36. 
Kanor, estate and town in Udaipiir Slate, 
^136,1 37 - , 

Karauli State, 3132-364; its salubrious 
climateflind ri^h soil on the banks <Jf 
the Chambal, 354, 357 ; history of the 
State and ruling house, of*the Jadon 
clan, 354-356 ; Gopal Das, a favo#rite 
of Akbar, its most fammi? chief, 354 ; 
protected (1S17) by British from Jlara- 
tbas, 355 ; the celc^flated ado;flion 
case, 355; its powrfiil .and generally 
illiterate noble's, 355, 356 ; no railway 
and only 9 miles of metalled roaci, 35S, 
359: killing of cows and pcacod^ 
declared criminal, 359, 360; no tax on 
salt, 361 ; regulations as to intoxicants, 
361, 362 ; bibliography, 362. 

Karauli town, capital of the State, 362, 
its wall, fortifications, and palace, 363 ; 
its efficient municipality, 364 ; schools 
and hospitals, 364. 

Kathumar, town and fort in Bikaner State, 
441, 442. 

Kekri, town of declining importance m 
Ajmer-Menvara, 492 ; water scarce .and 
bad, 492. 

Kelwani, head-quarters of a par^ana in 
Udaipur State, 137. 

Keshorai Patan, ancient town in Bundi 
State, 295, its famous temple, 295 ; 
history, 296. 

Khairat tenure, religious and charitable 
allotments, rent and tribute free, 151. 
For local references see under Land 
Revenue in the several States. * 
Khdha, land under direct management of 
chief, 73, 124; its varying amount in 
different States, 73 ; the tenures of the 
cultivating peasantry, 73. /uk-A.g giving 
tenant-right, kaehchd^ of tcn.nits-.at- 
"ill, 73, 124; in Ajincr-.Nferwira. 473. 
For local references uc under L-vud 
Revenue in the several .Stales. 

Khejrci {/’rosopis spi(ii;ent), a tree of the 
desert, its multifarioui uses, t"?, J72. 
FoV local references see tinder Botany in * 
the several St.aiea. 

Khandcl.i, estate and tov>n in J.riput 
Slate, 262. 

Khanua, village in Bharntjnir St.'.te, 339; ^ 
<lefc.it (1527) at, (ly Ibib.ir ti.'* con-* 
federate Kajpuu under K.'us.l S.ing.'. 
of -Meuar, j6, 128, 3. ‘,9. • 
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local references see under Land itevenue 
in the several States. 

Languages, Rajasthani the speech of 
per cent., 32 ; its principal dialect Mar- 
warl, 33; Bhil dialects connecting it 
with Gujarati, 33. For local references 
see under People in the several States. 

Las'.vari, village on Ruparel river in 
Alwar State, 442; description of its 
famous battle (Nov. i, 1S03), 442> 
443 ; bibliography, 443. 

La Touche, Sir James, his resettlement 
(1872-4) of Ajmerthlerwara, 476. 

Lawa, separate chiefship under immediate 
protection of British Govemnaent, 279, 
2S0; declared independent (1867) after 
treacherous action of its superior chief 
of Tonk, 2S0; area, population, &c., 2S1. 

Lawrence, General George, maintained 
order and authority in Ajmer during 
the Mutiny, 23. 

I-awience School at Abu, 32S, 329. 

Limestone, for building and burning, 53 ; 
as marble at Makrana, 33, 199; in 
Jaisalmer, 33, 312 ; at Rajnagar, 141 ; 
black marble near Chitor, 120; white, 
black, ^d pink in Kishangarh, 275, and 
in Alwar State, 433; cr>'stalline lime- 
stones in Ajmer-Merwara, 450. 

Literacy, statistics of, according to re- 
ligions and in each State, S3; highest 
among Christians and Parsis, S3, For 
local references see table under People 
> the several Slates. 

' ', agricultural, adv.anced by most of 
vue States, ^4. 

■hawat, town in Jodhpur State, 199. 

Lunacy, asylums for, 84. For loc.rl refer- 
ences see under Hospit.ils and DLpen- 
saries in ilte several States. 

Luni (‘ salt ’) river, non-perennial .and 
erratic, loses itself near the R.ann of 
Cutch, 98 ; its d.am to form ihif gre,it 
irrigating Jaswant S.lgar lake, 98, 99; 
sweet as far as lialotra, 98 ; called the 
Saraswaii 117 its upper course, 449. 

• « r 

M. 

Machcri, village hf Alwar SMte, J3. 

\Iahajau3, see Baniis. 

M.ah) river, iu course to the sea, 99, its b^.re 
and legend, 99, too; in B.msu.lra, I }( 5 . 

M.akran.A, Nillage in Jodhpur St.ate, 199; 
the T.ij Mahal at .\gr.v built w ith mirblc 
from its famous (juarriet, 

M.d.rn.i, its mortahty, 29, its gtentr pre- 
v.ilcttcc in dry* th.rn in inoi'’t ciiui.Acj, 
172, apfntetit paraclov vf, 30 ; its as o- 
Ct-iSiou with t.imitic, 63, bt>f tOy, l8(», 
1S7, uiih d.nnjn pjssi!;. For local 
rcfcicaccj see under Clini.ate in the 
federal Stalls. ^ 


Maldeo, Rao (1532-^9), ci^ief of Marwar, 
‘the most powerful prince in Flindustan,’ 
]f;4 ; his conquests and power, 174; 
Sher Shah’s (1544) barren victory, 175 ; 
his final defeat and disdainful sulHuission 
to Akbar, 175 ; his son’s reconciliation 
with Akbar, ^tAmarriages and re- 
covery of the family possessions, excest 
Ajmer, 175. 

Mallani, largest district (5, #50 squ.are 
miles) of Jodhpur State, 191-193^, its 
sandy wastes, migratory population, and 
large herds of cattle, tgi;' the cradle of 
the Rathorrace in the wast, 192 ; Biiitish 
occupation (iS36),.affer centuries of 
anarchy, 192, •‘■its gradual restoration 
to Darbar, 192, • 

Malpura, district and its head-quarters 
in Jaipur Skate, 264 ; its large felt in- 
dustry, 264. 

Mandalgarh, head-quarters of a district in 
Udaipur State, 139; its ancient fortress, 

\ 40. 

Mandawa, town in Jaipur State, 264, 265. 
Mandharpur, estate and town in Jaipur 
State, 265. 

Mandor, ruined town, .ancient capital of 
Jodhpur State, 199 ; its fort, cenotaphs, 
temple, and hall of heroe#, 199, aoo; 
bibliography, 200. 

Man Singh, chief of Jodhpur (1S03-43) 
during and after Maratlia War, 177 ; Jiis 
intrigues with Ilolkar and the British, 
177 ; his abdication as insane, and sub- 
sequent recovery of power, 177, 17S: 
his misgovernment and iiueifercncc 
(1S39) British power, 17S. 

Manure, its materials and use, 4 t ; bone 
manure used, but under piotest, 44. 
y.laeathas, their r}:,e in conitc.uon with the 
fall of the .Mughal empire and intern.al 
dissensions among the R.ijpnts, 19, 114 
e/ /nss/w ; their rapacious .and cruel 
treatment of Rajpiit.uia, 20, IJ3, 114; 
their .arrcA (tSi.S) by British poucr, 20, 
21, 1 15, 178 et passim ; the coalition of 
the Rajput chiefs .against .Sindhi.r, tb.eir 
victory (17S7) .d 'rong.i, their dcfe.Us 
(1790) at I’atan and J";”* 

Mafide, see Limestone". • 

Marriage' customs, 31, 32, re-gut.rliofi> a. 
to age, exjen.>e‘,>, j'olyg.ainy l.iid <io\ui 
for R.ljputs and Chir.uu by W.iltetknt 
S.iblf.l. 31. 32: adopted by other caslcn 
23. For loc.d re.L'uneti see I’ciijy FAj' 
dog.amy, Lxog.uny, 1 1) j .and 

un.Ur in the- vevcsal 2»t.;'eS. , 

.Marriage cu 'torn. in .\j!.'ic-i-.N(er»..ir 
Mai'Vk.'ir rc.pon of-it .ih’), ..nutl'.er snst.c 
C f(<rtiie Slate, 171, o:uc a; jihe I 
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'j 6 . For local references see under the 
principal towns in the several States, 
[unicipalities in Ajmer-Merwara, q/" 
nominated and elected, native and 
European members, 478 ; their income 
and expenditure, 479. 

Insalmans in Native States (97 per cent. 
Sunnis), their number, 37, of indi- 
genous origin, retain Hindu forms and 
ideas, 37 ; low standard of literacy, 83. 
For local references and statistics see 
under People in the several States. 

Musalmans in Ajmer Jftlerwara, education 
of girls only backward, 483. 

Mutiny, the, events of, in Rajputana, 22, 
23 ; the generally loyal attitude of the 
States, 23; the active loyalty of the 
Maharaja of Karauli, 24 ; reception by 
Sarup Singh of Mewar of English 
families, 115,129; disloyalty at Kotah, 
370 ; loyalty of chief of Bikaner, 404 ; 

c military rising at NasTrabad, 455 ; 
loyalty and protection of Merwara Bat- 
talion, 455. For local references see 
wider History in the several States. 


Nadol, village in Jodhpur State, 200 ; 
ruins of ancient Chauhan city and of 
pillared temple, 201; old fort containing 
a handsome Jain temple, 201 ; biblio- 
graphy, 201. 

Naenwa, walled and fossed town, with 
three tanks, in Bundi State, 296. 

’’agari, ancient village near Chitor, with 
nteresting remains, 133. 

'as, a section of the Dadiipnnthis in 
Jaipur, the foot-soldiers of the State, 
265 ; their steadfast loyalty during the 
MvUiny, 265. 

Nagaur, district and its head-quarters in 
Jodhpur State, 201 ; its embattled town 
wall and fort, with many buildfiigs of 
interest, cor, 202 ; two notable icmjiles 
and a mosques 201. 

Nagda or Nr^;ahrida, one of the most 
atjcieui phiccs in ^^cwar, 145*; its two 
ancient Vishnavite temples, 145; Ad- 
budji’s Jain temple, i.f5, 

Names, petsoaal, and caste s*Uffvxes, place 
. suft'i.\cs, 41,42 ; in .Ajmer-Mcrw.'ira, 461. 

N.anta, village with colony of ctiini^ial 
tribes in Kotah Stale, 3S6; ruins of 
Zalim Singh’s baronial residence, 387, 

Nnr.iina, taluk and its head-quarters in 
J.iijmr State, 265; famous fq" thy sect 
of Dudupanlhis, 265; their subdjvis’iyns, 
including the Nagas, the infantry of 
the Suie, 2O5. 

Naritabad, c.mtonmenl in Ajiiic^-Merwilra, 
493; good drainage, water scarce smi 
br.vjki.h, 493. 

Nathdwira (‘portal of the god'), wal\W 

t 


town in Udaipur State, «:40 ; its most 
famous and ancient Vaishnavite shrine, 
with an image of Krishna, 140; .the 
wanderings of the image, I4<^ 141 ; 
the large endowment of the gmirdian, 
the Maharaj Gosain, 14 1 ; ^hiblio- 
graphy, 141. ^ *- 

Nawa, to^m with large salt trade ki 
Jodhpur Statejeos. 

Nawalgarh, estate and towa in Jaipur 
State, 266. , 

Newspapers, vernacular, issued at 2\jmer, 
d92. 

Nlmbahera, district and •industrial Sown 
on the railway in T.onR State, 307, 311, 

312- * 

Nim-ka-thana, district and its* head- 
quarters in Jaipur State, 266. 

Nlmrana, estate and town in Ahvar SlatS, 
443. 444 ; bibliography, 444. 

Nohar, town with dilapidated fort m 
Bikaner State, 421. 


O. 

Observatory, at Jodhpur city, 172 ; of Jai 
Singh 11 at Jaipur, 237, 260. 

Occupations in Rajputana, 38, 39 ; agri- 
culture the means of subsistence for 
56 per cent, of population, 38. For 
local references see Castes and Occupa- 
tions in the several Slates. 

Occupations in Ajmer-Merwara, 459. 

Octroi, chief source of income of town 
committees, 76. 

Opium, places and area of its growth, 75; 
may not pass through British territory 
without payment of duty, 75 ; revenue 
from duties and licences to sell, 7?, 76 ; 
custom liouscs at Chitor and B.'itan, 75, 
7C, .at Ajmer, 476; restricted growth of 
j)opj>y in Ajmer-.Mcrwiira, 462, 465, 
exports and revenue from, 476, 477. 
For local references to poppy 222 under 
PrineijJal Crops, to opium see u»uLr 
Revenue, in the several States. 


P. 

I’.achbhadru, district and its hcad-ifi.vttcrs 
iiFjodhpur State, 202 ; depeadent upon* 
railway in summer for fresh water, 202 ; 
its leased salt lake, and mcthotl of manu- 
facture, 202, 203*. liiihography. 203. 

’ali (or M.Itwar Palij, district and its 
hcad-i)u,.jtcrs in Jodhpur 8l »;c^ 203 
its trade d.iutagrd by itic railway, 203 ; 
the iciupdcj of iloninath and ot Naui, 
l.Ikh.i, 203. * 

/Ivsavug.vr, -u.cient c.\pu.',l in Aba^t 
* and place of pilgtiinagc, with tcinpie 
and r^-inai;;s/i j 
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I 59; 60, 66 ; railway employes’ school at 

> Abu, 82 ; railway hospitals, 84. For 

I local references see under Meavrs tC 

> Communication in the several States. 

' Kainfall, general view of, ii-is-; a table 
; of, 1 2 ; its unequal distribution between 
; north-west and south-east, 12 ; the ex- 
tremes of 130 inches at Mount Abu in 

* I S93, less than inch at Khabha and 

j Ramgarh in 1899, ^3> close relation 

I between rainfall and population, 29. 

For local references see under this head 
•in the several Statel*. ' 

Rai Singh, son of Kalyan, first Raja (1571) 
of Bikaner, 402 ; connected by marriage 
with Akbar and one of his most dis- 
tinguished generals, 402. 

Rajakhera, town in Dholpur State, 352. 

Rajgarh (i), town in Bikaner State, 420. 

Rajgarh (2), town in Alwar State, 444 ; 
remains of old town and tank and of 

• ^ Jain sculpture, 445 ; Paranagar, ancient 

capital and place of pilgrimage, with 
temple of Nilkanth Mahadeo, 445. 

Rajnagar, head-quarters of a pargana. in 
Udaipur State, 141 ; its famous marble 
quarries} 141. 

Rajputana (' the country of the Rajputs’), 
also Rajasthan or Rajwara (‘ the abode 
of the princes’), general view of, 
1-85; tribes, hills, rivers, lakes, and 
historic areas, 86-105 ; detailed account 
of each of eighteen States and two 
chiefships, constituting the Rajputana 
vgcncy, 106-447 ; Ajmer-Menvara, an 
jlaled British Province, 448-493, 
jputana, history of, 13-25; its early 
history, 1 3 ; the beginnings of Rajput 
power, 13, 14; Rajput dynasties: be- 
tween seventh and eleventh centuries, 
14; only three now represented, 14; 
their rule at Lahore, Delhi, Ajmer, 
Kanauj at the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni's‘(iooi) invasion, 14, 109 ; their 
expulsion from Northern India by 
Muhaminadi-n invaders, 15 ; their re- 
tdntioiJ of Rajputan.a, 15 ; the fSll of the 
Tughlaks and temporary extension of 
Rajput power by Riina Sanga of Mcwlir, 
16, IJI ; his defeat at KllSnua (1527) 
why liibar, 16, 11 1; consolid.alion of | 
Mughal empire and final subinissAii i 
of Rajputs, 17, iS, 113; conciliatory 1 
policy of Akbar, 17, t8; bigotry of 
Aurangicb, 18, U3; anarchy .iftcr fall ! 
t'f .Mughal empiic, 19, 20 ; dt-c of J.lt ] 
State of iihat.itpur, 19; conquot.of 
K.liput.ina by Mar.lth.l-t, 19, 20; their 
luUilc'S rule,' io, 113, tt-v ; IhilisU in- 
tervention by J.o.hI Wcllolcj- and de- 
feat of .Marat has, 20; \vitluU.i’iva! 
of Britidi and rav.igca of I'uuiau-. under 
Amir RLin, 20, 2t; dcic.vl 


Lord blastings of Pindai'is, pacification 
ahd settlement of Rajputana, 21 ; nego- 
tfations and treaties with Rajput 'and 
other States and final assertioin^i SiS) 
of British supremacy and pro/^ction, 
21, 22 et passim ( the Sfutiny, 22s 
generally loyc^attitude of Rajputana 
.';jtates, €3, 24^ 115; grant (^1862) o'f 
nght of adoption to ruling chiefs, 24. 
Rajputs (6 per cent, of populhtion), 34- 
36 ; the principal clans of the Stlar 
and Lunar group, and of the Agnikulas 
or Fire tribes and others. 34, 35 ; largely 
landholders, 35; thei}"social prestige 
and personal pride, ‘'35 ; live too much 
in the past and fail in the presept, 35 ; 
lazy and inefficient cultivators, 35 et 
passim ; their orthodo.xy as Hindus, 35^; 
their e.vogamy, isogamy, and hyperga- 
my, 35, 36 ; 35 out of 620 per thousand 
are Musalmans, 35; in Jodiipur, iSi. 
For local references see under Castes 
and Occupations in the several States. 
Rakfaabh Dev, walled town in Udaipur 
State, 142 ; its famous Jain temple and 
image of black marble, 142. 

Ramgarh (i), town of Sikar chiefship in 
Jaipur State, 266. ^ 

Ramgarh (2), town in ^llwar State, 4^5, 

•W6. 

Ramsanehi sect of mendicants, their mon- 
astery at a gate of Sh.ihpura town, 317 ; 
their tenets, life, and habits, 317, 31S. 
Ram Singh, Mah.arrijd of Jaipur, his 
loyalty during Mutiny and intelligent 
rule, 239. 

Ram Singh, Raja of Bundi, his popuhir 
and just rule, 2S7 ; the type of a Riij- 
put gentleman, aSS. * 

Kaiiapur (or Rampuna), site of a cele- 
brated and elaborate Jain temple, 205 : 
bibliography, 205. 

Ranjit Singh (died 1S05), chief of lihntal- 
pur, his double dealings with the M.a- 
ralh.ls and the British, 32.} ; tewardul 
for his help at Imswari, 32.; ; provoked 
the unsuccessful siege of Ifiiaratpur, 32.}, 
325; sued for jwace, 325. 

Raul ixambhor, famous fort in J.iipi;^.Sj.Hc, 
'2(^; contains ruined pahtcc, mo>que, 
and barracks, 266 ; iu history atul c.rp* 
tutc by AH-ud-dfa (JoQi) and AfcL.'.r 
2O6, 267. 

Rataiig.irb, w.tllcd town with fiat lu 
Bik.mcr State, 42 1. * « * 

Rather clan ot Rajput., tt), 35: ti r 
.Vfahaiajaofjixdiipiir it»he.t<f. 173 ; thuf • 
history a, rulct; of the Lkcc.iii, 1''.*; 
theic vain tc-Ul.ruec .uut tittal - 

*sion to .Muhaiiiiuadau ir.vrJc:* .-lul 

tioii ^1212) t^ Mallau!^ ihfit cs.t‘'ic la 
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pur State, ■ 74 ; their subsequent his- 
174) i79j 271, 273; Maharafi of 
Kishangarh a«iember of, 271 ; bliha- 
raj^of Bikaner a member of, 401 ; their 
seizure of Ajmer, 453, 454. 

Raths* a caste or tribe peculiar to 
Bikaner, 406. * 

Registration of documents ^ Ajmer- 
blerwara, 472. * ^ 

ReIigions^37, 3S ; percentage of popula- 
iion by, Hindus (83), Musalmans (9), 
Jains and Animists (about 3 each), 37 ; 
in Ajmer-Mervvara, 458. For local ,re- 
ftrences see etuder People in the several 
States. 4 

Remarriage, or widow*hiarriage, allowed 
by ^11 except higher castes, as g. civil 
ceremony, 32 ; regulations of, 32 ; prac- 

• tised by Jats, 33. 

Reni, walled town with ancient Jain temple 
and fort in Bikaner State, 421. 

Rents, in cash, in Rajputana, 75 ! in 
Ajmer-Merwara, 464. 

Revenue, in Rajputana ; in 1867; 235 lakhs, 
present 325 lakhs, 72 ; its chief sources 
and amount from each, 73 ; land re- 
venue, 72, 73-75; miscellaneous revenue 
from opium, salt, excise, and stamps, 
75, 76. •For local references see wider 
Finance in the several States. 

Revenue of Ajmer-Merwara, Imperial and 
Local, 473. 

Rian, district and its walled head-quarters 
in Jodhpur State, 205, 206. 

Rivers, general view of, 5, 6, 92-100. 
For local references see tmder Physical 
Aspects in the several States. 

Roads, metalled, principal of British 
Government and Native States, 59, 60. 
For local references see under Means 
of Communication in the several 
States. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, ambassador (1616) from 
James I to Jahangir, 453. 

Ruins and remains, of Abar, 126 ; at Na- 
g^ri, 133; at Kankroli, 136; of Jain 
temple at Kalinjara, 154; at Deolia, 
167; of Hathundi near Bali, 193; at 
Bhiimal, 194; of Kher and Nagar, 

* 196 ; of Mandor, ancient capital of^odh- 
pur^^igQ, 2 od; at Nadol, 201 ; temple 
at Slkar, 268; at Udaipur town in Jai- 
pur State, 269; atSironj, 312 ; ofTa- 
hangarh fort, 351, 356 ; at Mau, 3S3 ; 

• ot,(. 4 iandravati, 397 ; of Rang Mahal, 
423 ; of Rajgarh in Ahvar State, 445. 

• under Archaeology and Eiblio- 

Ruparel, river with waters divided betv/een 
RSpfe Bhuratpur States, 424, 42? 

obel-jLs an^ images, 
310 , bibuogVaphy, 


V 

Rupee, result of depreciation upon Native 
mints, 72, 73. 

Rupnagar, district and its head-quarters 
in Kishangarh State, 279. 


Sadri, ancient town in Jodhpur State, with 
Hindu and Jain temples, 206. 

Saiyid brothers, the, ‘ the Warwicks of the 
East,’ and Ajlt Singh, 176. 

Saka era, dating from A. D. 78, still in 
general use, its origin, 20S. 

Sakas or Scythian?, dynasty of, 13; vic- 
tory of Salivahan over, 208. 

Salivahan, ancestor of Jaisahner chiefs, 
his great victory (A.D. 78) over Indo- 
Scythians, 208 ; his title of Sdidri 
and establishment of Saka era, still in 
general use throughout India, 20S. 

Salt, its chief sources, 54 ; Sambhar lake, 
100-103; revenue from, 30 lakhs, 76; 
its manufacture (with some exceptions) , 
76 ; a monopoly of the Government of 
India, 54, 102 ; its output, sale, and re- 
- venue, 54, 102. For local references 
see under Revenue in the several States. 
Salt lakes, Sambhar, 100-103 ^Didwana, 
195; Pachbhadra, 303, 203; in Bika- 
ner Stale, 400, 408. 

Saliimbar, estate and town in Udaipur 
State, 142, 143. 

Sambhar, an ancient town, now in joint 
jurisdiction of Jodhpur and Jaipur 
States, 206 ; first capital of Chauhfui 
Rajputs and gave a title to liast Hindu 
kings of Delhi, 306. 

Sambhar Lake, on the borders of Jodhpur 
and Jaipur States, 100-103 ; its origin 
according to legend and science, loi ; 
the history and methods of the salt 
works and of their finance, 102, 103 ; 
the castes employed, 103; the storage 
an 9 distribution of the salt, 103 ; biblio- 
j graphy, 103. • 

Sand-dunes, ofR^putana desert, of trans- 
verse type, 9 et passim, 0 . _ 

Sandsteve, of frequent occurrAicc,*s 3 > 
famous quarries at Bansi in Bharaipni’ 
State, 330; in Dholpur, 345* 35 ^- 
Sanga, Rani of MewJr, his temporary ^ _ 
storalion of Rajput domhiioa, 1 

*hi3 defeat (1527) at Klianua y 

16, III, . 3 . 39 - 


*hi3 defeat (1527) at — 

16,111,3.39-. - . 

Sanganer, tov/n in Jaipni^ 

temples, 267. * _ , , 5 /-. 

•Sangodj^ov/n in Kota^^- 
Sanitari* Abu, 227 -- 


Sanitation, irapro-.edm - ^ . . 

.» *- I! _ » 
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Sardargarh, estate and town in ifdaipur 
State, 143. 

Sardarshahr, town with fort in Bikanef 
State, 421. 

Sarwaj r, district and its head-quarters, with 
garnet quarries, in Kishangarh State, 279. 

Sasan, one of the three ordinary tenures 
of land, 224, granted to temples and 
religious castes, 225. 

Sawai (' one and a quarter’), family name 
of chiefs of Jaipur, 237. 

Sawai Madhopur, district and its head- 
quarters in Jaipur Scate, 267, 268. 

Scenery of Rajputana, 2-4 ; of Chambal 
river, 92 ; of Bands river, 94 ; of Sam- 
bhar lake, loi j ofDhebar lake, 134; 
of Udaipur, 143,144; of Banswara, 146; 
of Abu, 226, aay"; of Ajmer-hlerwara, 
449» 45®" 

Schools in Rajputana, primary and secon- 
dary, 81, 82 ; of Art, 82 ; normal, 82 ; 
t t special, 82 ; chiefs’, 82, S3 ; Mahardna’s 
High School at Udaipur for English, 
Sanskrit, and Persian, T45. For local 
references see under Education in the 
several States. 

Schools in Ajmer-Menvara, 481-483, 

Seer, a measure of weight =» about 2 lb., 
466. 

Sesodia Rajputs of Mewar, 14, 16, 35 ; the 
origin of the name, no; the Maharaja 
of Mewar the head of the clan, 109; 
their refusal to intermarry with Muham- 
madans or other Rajputs so allied, 109; 
granted (1707) intermarriage to chiefs 
of Jodhpur and Jaipur as condition of 
coalition against Muhammadans, 19, 
176 ; disastrous results of preference to 
be given to sons of Sesodia princesses, 
19, 113,238; chief of Shahpura belongs 
to theclan,3i3. See Udaipur, history of. 

Seths, a trading caste of well-known 
charily, 490. • 

Settlements j^of land revenue, made or in 
progress, 75 ; successive in Ajracr-Mer- 
wara, 475-4 y. For local references see 
u/u/eri.znii Kevenue in the scvcrijl States. 

Sex, statistics of, in Rajputana, a more 
than usual excess of males, 30, 31 ; pro- 
bably not due to fcmale inf*nticide, 31 ; 
in Ajmer-Merwar.n, 457. 

.Sfirdipura, town in J.iipur State, aGS. ^ 

Sh.ahpura cbieEhip, 313-31S; the chief, 
R.lja Dhiraj, of the fk-aodia clan, 313; 
histor)" of the country* 313, 314; pio- 
posccl railway, 315 ; famines, jt^. 

Shahpura town, capital of the oiiefship, 
with walls, 317 ; sciiools, hospital, ckt., 
317; the KatiKhv.'ita or monastery 
of the U.hn>3nchi sect of muidic.'.nts, 

317. 

,'^iickhawati, the largest iii>!ri^t in J-iipur 
■ ’-at of .an indc# 


t 

pendent confederacy, 254.; the relation 
of its Thakurs to the parent (Kachwaha) 
stick, 254 ; the general division of land 
between all the sons, 254; its pacifica- 
tion (1836-7) by Lieutenant f^irster, 

254. 403. ^ 

Sheoganj, town ij^iiChi State, 232. 

Sikar, walled town, head-quarters of chief* 
sEip in Jaipur State, 26S. 

Singhana, toivn in Jaipur State* 268, 269. 

Sirohi State, 216-232 ; dry and heal^jiy 
in hills and plains, 217 ; history to date 
(1823) of British protectidh, 218, 219; 
political charge transferred (1S70461) 
to Commandant of *Er!npura Irregular 
Force, 220; prevalence of Bhlls and 
Girasias, 321 ; manufacture of sfrords, 
spe.irs, and bows, 232, 232 ; State re- 
lief 6f famines, 223 ; high standard 
literacy due to presence of Europeans 
and Eurasians at _Abn, 225 ; biblio- 
graphy!, 226. 

Sirohi town, capital of the State, 232; 

" palace of Maharao and fortified shrine 
of Sarneswar, 232. 

Sironj district of Tonk State (in Central 
India), 310, 311. 

Sironj town, once famous for transparent 
muslins and chintzes, now ijl- a state of 
decay, 312. 

Smallpox, periodicjil visitations of, 30 ; 
the Bhll custom of burying the first 
victim, 40 ; the increasing belief in v.ic- 
cination, 30, 84 ; fair of the goddess of, 
257- 

Soil, general character of, 42. I-'or local 
reference* see under Agriculture in tire 
several States. 

Sojat, district and its heail-quarlc;^ in 
Jodhpur State, io6 ; a walled town of 
great .antiquity and considerable trade, 
207. 

Som, river in Mewar, afiluent of .MahT, 154. 

Sport, on the cliffs of the Chamba! river, 
92. For local references see under 
Fauna in the several Stales. 

Sri Madhopur, town in J.aiimr .St.ate, 269. 

St.iinps, revenue from, 76; in Ajmer- 
.Mcrw.lra, 477, 47S. • 

Sryaf»chicf of .Slatw.lr (died 1516), ‘ the 
c.avalier prince,’ 174. 

Suj.lngarh, town and fort in Bih.mer Sute, 
421, 422. 

Sar.ajbansi or Sol.ar race of U.ljpi!f., 3{. 

.Sur.ijgarh, csl.atc and town i.a, Jaipur 
St.ite, 269. 

Silr.aj.M.aI,grc.at J.It chief, 1 9; r..ackcdji7533 
Delhi, c.-ipiurcd foutulexl liha^al- 

pur, 323, 4 {6; hii pahaec* at Du;. .53'> 

S#r.it;;:ii!i, town .'..'id fott in bA.ancT'.'-'txtc 
422; ruin, of .M.iiul, {23. . 

.Sfitai Si.*!,;i! •8>},fc!)icf^uf ikkaJ.!: 

Sl.ate, 403. * * 
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Surveys, topc^raphical by Survey of India, 
85; cadastral in and by States, Sjj in 
^\.jmer-I\lerwafa, 4S3, 4S4. ^ 

• T. 

Tank^ a table of areas irrigated by, in 
separate Slates, ^jecent expenditure 

• on, 4S, 49. Sec alsrundcji Irrigation 

in the several States* • 

Teja, deified hero of the Jats, fair and 
festival of, at Ajmer, 461. 

Temperature, a table of mean and diurnal, 
n ; the ^eat heat everywhere, ii ; the 
•udden anc^ trying changes between 
night and d!^ the north, it. For 
local references see *inder Climate and 
Totnperature in the several States. 

Temples (Hindu), notable : of Jumwa 

• Devi, 96, of Jtlahadeo at Baneshar, loo; 
at Jdenal, 129; several at Barolli, 129, 
130; at Bijolia,i3r; onDhebarlake,i34; 
on the Raj Samand, 136 ; at Ktindian, 
139 ; at Nathdwara with famous image, 
140, 141 ; at Eklingjl and Nagda, 145, 
146; Arthuna, 14S; Partabgarh, 163, 
16S ; Baneshar, 134; DCingarpur, 161 ; 
rock-temple in Stinda hill, 194; at 
Dldwana, 195; in Jodhpur city, 197; 
Nagaup^ 201, 202 ; Pali, 203 ; Sadri, 
2 q6 ; of Sarneswar at Sirohi, 232 ; at 
Amber, 255 ; at Keshorai Patan, 295 ; 
in Bayana, 335 ; in Karauli, 363 ; in 
Kotah city, 384 ; at Chandravati, 397 ; 
at Bikaner city, 41 8; ofNilkanth Maha- 
deo at Parauagar, 445. 

Temples, &c. (Jain), notable; at Nagda, 
145, 146; at Bijolia, 131 ; at Kankroli, 
136; at Rakhabh Dev, with image 
sacred to Jains and Hindus, 143 ; Kalin- 
jara, 154; Arthuna, 148; Partabgarh, 
163,1685 Nadol, 201; Pokaran, 204; 
Ranapur, 205 ; Sadri, 206 ; in Jaisal- 
mer fort, 216; Delwara at Abu, 229, 
230; at Jhunjhunu, 262 ; in Sangaiier, 
267 ; in Pirawa town, 310; in ancient 
Chandravati, 397 ; perfect old temple 
at Reni, 421. 

Tenures of land, 73, 74, khalsa, pakka, 
an4 kachchd, 73, jagir, 73, 74, bhuni 
and others, 74, 474 ; khairdt, 1 3*, gnd 
sdsan, 224, 225, and mudji^ 372, 
granted on religious and personal 
grounds, istimrdi'i, 473. For local 
references see tinder Land Revenue in 
the several States. 

Tijara, town in Alwar State, 446 ; once 
capital of independent Mewatl chiefs, 
^46 ; its great Pathan tomb and pretty 
stone mosque, 446; its history, 446, 447. 

fod, •Colonel James, the historian Jof 
Rajputana, on thc^faima of Rajputaiia, 
to; on the Jn min (1 of Miwar, 53; 
on famidfe al a natur/ disease, 61,62; 
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on criminal justice, 68 ; on the vexatious 
sources of revenue of Native States, 72 ; 
on Marwar, 103; regained Kumbhal- 
garh fortress, 139; on Mehta Salim 
Singh, 209 ; the discoverer of Abu, 
227; on Jaipur city, 260; on the big 
game in Bundi, 284 ; on the origin of 
the name ‘Kara,’ 284; on the palace 
of Bundi, 294 ; on Churaman, the Jat 
leader, 323; on Zalim Singh, 369, 370, 
389 : on Patan, 39S ; Todgarh iahsil in 
Alerwara commemorates his name and 
administration, •j.7 1, 485. 

Toda Bhlm, town in Jaipur State, 269. 

Tonk State, a Muhammadan principality 
of six scattered districts, partly in 
Central India, 296 ; dry and healthy, 
with malaria after fains, 297 ; its ruling 
family, Pathans, founded (1798) ,by 
Amir Khan, 297, 298; under British 
protection (1S17), 298; the bigotiy"', 
rapacity, and treachery of All Khan, 250, a 
his deposition and degradation, 298, 299; 
the great mortality from famines, 302 ; 
the large indebtedness of the State due 
to bad seasons and maladministration, 
303 ; high settlement of ^^87 revised 
in 1897, 304, 305; bibliography, 306. 

Tonk district, in Tonk State, 308. 

Tonk city, capital of the State, 312, the 
old and new towns, and fort, 31 2 ; 
Muhammadans 53 per cent, of popula- 
tion, 313; schools and hospitals, 313. 

Tonwar Rajputs, rulers at Delhi (792- 
1164), in Ilharatpur, 321, in Dholpur, r 
341. 

Totemism of Bhils and Bhilalas, 87, 
89, 90. 

Towns, 128 in number, contain 14.5 per 
cent, of total population, 28 ; names and 
population of principal, 28. 

Trade and commerce, 56, 57 ; caravans 
ofii olden days between sea-coast and 
North India, Kashmir, an^ China, 56 ; 
their guardians, the Charans, 57 ; abo- 
lition of old transit duties, 57; retention 
of import and export duties^ 58 ,-j chief 
articles and centres of trade, 57 ; in- 
i fluence of railways, 50, 57, 59, 60 ; 
trade caites, 34. ‘For local references 
see under this head in the several Stages, j 

Trees, principal, 51, 119, 171 ; rarity of 

* timber, 9,51; ber and khejra the hardy 
and invaluable trees of the desert, 171, 
172. For lcA:al references see under 
Botany in the several States. 

Tribes -Tand castes), principal, 33-37 : 

•the Bhils and Bhilalas, 86-90; the 
Meos and Mewatls, 104, 105. For 
local Jeferences see under Castes and 
Occupations in the several States. 

Trikdl, triple famine— of grass, grain, 

5 and water, 6r, 469. 

1 \ 
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Udaipnr (or Mewar) State, 107-146 ; i 
physical aspects, 107-109; its chiefs^J 
the first in rank and dignity of the 
Rajputs of India, T09; history, 109- 
116; people, 116-11S; land, irS-120, 

123, 124; railways, roads, and posts, 
120, 121; administration, 122 ; finance 
and currency, 122, 123; land revenue 
and tenures, 123, 124; army and police, 

124, 125 ; education, 125 ; medical, 
125; bibliography, 126. 

Udaipur (or Mewar) Stlite, history of, 109- 
iio; its brave and for long successfol 
resistance to the Muhammadans, 109; 
Chitor four times taken and sacked, 
110-112, 132 ; Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lak defeated and*' taken prisoner and 
ransomed, no, in ; the prosperity and 
power of Mewar under Rana Sanga, in; 
the invasion of Babar and his victory 
1(1527) atlChanua, iii; the last (1567) 
sack of Chitor by Akbar, 1 1 2 ; final 
submission (1614) of Amar Singh to 
Shah Jahan, 113; imposition and final 
renunciation by Aurangzeb of Jazia tax 
on Hinders, 113; the devastations of 
the Marathas, 113, 114; British in- 
terference (1818), and defeat of Mara- 
thas, 1 1 5 ; history during and since 
Mutiny, 115, 116. 

Udaipur (i), capital of the State, 143- 
146; its picturesque situation and im- 
posing palace, 143; the Pichola-lake 
with island palaces, 143, i.p}. ; its 
gardens and public buildings, schools, 

I hospitals, 144, 145 ; in the neigh- 
bourhcjod liklingji and Nagda, 145, 
146; bibliography, 146. 

Udaipur (2), town in Jaipur State, com- 
manding a defile through the Aiavalli 
Hills, 269. 

Uniara, fortified town and estate in JAipur 
Stale, 269, 270. 

. V. 

Yacdnation, great increase of, S4, sta- 
tistics of, 85: compulsory in Jodhpur 
State, lyt ; nominally compulsory in 
Jaipur, 253 ; in Ajiner-Mehvara, com- 
,;mlsory in municipalities, 4S3, statistics . 
of, 4S4. i'or local references sa 
this head in the several .States. 

V.aluls, Courts of, upper and lower, 70. ^ 

Villages, po])ulation and number of, jS ; 
aver.tgc population .md iiu^iber of 
houses in each, 28 ; village communi- 
ties in Alwar State, .(37- 

Vintihyan (geological) system, 6, 7, 8. 

Volujttecrs, Railway, 79; c-'.del^cofpj at 
22y; hc.;d-quancri.u 'i'"'-'- 


Wages in Rajputana not uniform but 
etirywhere on the risj, 49, generally 
paid in kind, 49 ; in Ajme^.^Ierw^ra, of 
I skilled and unskilled labour, 464. 465. 
JVdlar or walra, the destructive^forest 
cultivation of l^^Ils, 43 et passim. 
Wal^erkrit (fiabha,^ an annual committee* 
(originally convened by the aVgeni, 
Colonel Walter) for rcgulnting age, 
expenses, &c., of marriage, 3t, 32, 3^. 
Water-supply, good of J2‘P“'’j > 

Pachbhadra, dependent in summer upon 
railway for, 202 ; excellent of Ajnfer, 
490;- scanty and IxuR'of Kekri atid 
Nasirabad, 492,*' 493 ; of Jhalrapatan 
Chh,tont, 396 ; of Bikaner, from*'(ieep 
wells, good But limited, 41 8. 

Wellesley, Lord, his protection of Rajpuf 
chiefs against the Marathas, 20 ; the 
reversal of his policy by his successor, 
20, 403. 

Wells, the mainstay of eastern half, 48, 
49 ; generally belong to individual 
cultivators, but encouraged by Stale, 
49 ; their cost and methods, 49 ; a 
table of areas irrigated by, in separate 
States, .;.8. 

Wer, town in Bharatpur St.ale, ^40, 
Western Rajputana States Residency, a 
Political Charge, with head-quarters at 
Jodhpur, 169, generally a dreary waste, 
much subject to famine, 169 ; a table 
of area, population, and land resenue 
of each of its three Stales, 170. 
Whileway, Mr., his resettlement of 
Ajmer-.Merw.ara, 476. 

Wilder, Mr., first (i8r8) Superintendent 
of Ajmer, 45.;, .}75, 485. * 

Women, their number, 30; dress of Hin- 
dus, Muhammadans, and Bhll'-, 40; 
education, 8a, -tSG; cannot attain sal- 
vation according to ‘ sky-clotlicd ' J.iin^, 
38; Walter Hospital far,.at LMaiiiur.t.gn, 

•at Jodhpur, 198 ; one wing of \'ictona 
Hospital at Bharatpur for, 337. For 
local references sa iniJsr Uo-.pital;. in 
the several .St.Ucs. 

Woollen industries, 55. For iocalfrcfer- 
ouftsnv ttiuisr .and .NlanufacUite. 
in the several .Suvlca, 

■/.. ' 

Zalim Singh (1760-182^}, regent ol Kotvh 
-Slate, 36.S, 37y, .'.sS, ihe • 

Xcstor and .M.-.chiavcih ot U.ij ..(han, 
370.381/; iiiiib..ro:ji4ijes> Jence , 

at N-Uita, 387; his engraved c!)a,'i.Tav.f 
privileges to new -.ettlcti a; Pat.;u, 397- 
i/ i !ei.t:tcs ul .(jO, 

.If. . / * 




